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Publisher's  Note  to  Fourth  Edition 


The  first  editions  of  Osborne  Ward's  great  work  were 
printed  and  circulated  privately,  because  uo  capitalist  pub- 
lishing house  would  take  the  responsibility  for  so  revolu- 
tionary a  book,  and  no  socialist  publisliiiig  house  existed. 

Now,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  first  publication  of 
the  book,  its  publication  has  been  taken  over  by  a  co- 
operative publishing  house  owned  by  sixtceti  hundred  so- 
cialist clubs  and  individual  socialists.  A  systematic  effort 
will  now  for  the  first  time  be  made  to  give  this  author's 
works  the  wide  circulation  they  deserve. 

Osborne  Wai-d's  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  work- 
ing class  movement  is  unique,  and  its  tremendous  value  is 
only  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  In  his  chosen  field,  the 
period  of  ancient  civilization  covered  by  histories  and  in- 
scriptions, he  speaks  with  an  authority  based  on  a  minute 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

The  case  is  different  when  he  comments  on  another  field 
of  investigation,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  the  reader  that 
the  author's  statements  on  page  38,  which  reappear  in 
various  forms  elsewhere  in  the  book,  are  now  known  to  be 
erroneous.  The  researches  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan  in  "An- 
cient Society,"  popularized  by  Frederick  Engels  in  his 
"Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property  and  the  State," 
have  stood  the  test  of  a  generation  of  criticism,  and  they 
show  conclusively  that  a  communist  form  of  society  ex- 
isted for  ages  before  the  beginning  of  the  era  described  so 
graphically  in  the  present  work. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR. 

J«nuai7,  1907. 
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The  author  of  this  volume  is  aware  that  a  strong  oppo- 
sition may  set  in  and  perhaps  for  a  time,  object  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  facts  which  it  portrays. 

Much  of  its  contents  is  new.  The  ideas  that  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ancient  competitive  system,  though  in  their 
day  thoroughly  understood,  have  been  so  systematically 
attacked  and  gnawed  away  during  our  nearly  2,000  years' 
trial  of  the  new  institution,  that  men  now  no  longer  com- 
prehend them.  The  whole  may  strike  the  reader  as  news. 
Much  of  it,  indeed,  reads  like  a  revelation  from  a  sealed 
book ;  and  we  may  not  at  first  be  able  to  comprehend  it  as 
a  natural  effect  of  a  cause. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  was  fought,  and  for  a 
long  time  resisted  by  the  laboring  element  itself;  solely  on 
the  ground  that  it  seriously  interfered  with  idol,  amulet, 
palladium  and  temple  drapery  manufacture.  As  shown 
in  the  chapter  on  "Imagemakers,"  there  were  organized 
trades,  whose  labor  and  means  of  obtaining  a  living  were 
entirely  confined  to  their  skill  in  producing  for  the  pagan 
priesthood  these  innumerable  images  and  paraphernalia  of 
worship.  Indeed,  the  ultimate  introduction  of  certain  un- 
mistakable forms  of  idol  worship  to  be  found  lingering  in 
the  80-ealled  Christianity  to-day,  raust  be  considered  as 
having  been  partly  motived  by  the  resistance  of  trades 
naions  against  any  change  which  would  result  in  depriving 
themselves  and  their  babes  of  bread.  This  has  been  a 
potent  hindrance  -to  the  ever  growing  but  imperceptible 
realization  of  the  social  revolution. 

The  great  strikes  and  uprisings  of  the  working  people 
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sappljring  and  working  the  huge  engines  of  war,  and  of 
collecting  customs  and  taxes — tasks  confided  to  their  care 
by  the  state. 

Our  civilization  has  a  blushingly  poor  excuse  for  its  pro- 
found ignorance  of  these  facts;  for  the  evidences  have 
existed  from  much  before  the  beginning  of  our  era — indeed 
the  fragments  of  the  ravaged  history  were  far  less  broken 
and  the  recorded  annals  much  fresher,  more  numerous  and 
less  mutilated  than  the  relics  which  the  author  with  arduous 
labor  and  pains-taking,  has  had  at  command  in  bringing 
them  to  the  surface.  Besides  the  records  that  have  come 
to  us  thus  broken  and  distorted  by  the  wreckers  who  feared 
the  moral  blaze  of  literature,  there  were,  in  all  probability, 
thousands  of  inscriptions  then,  where  but  dozens  remain 
now  to  be  consulted ;  and  they  are  growing  fewer  and  dim- 
mer as  their  value  rises  higher  in  the  estimation  of  a  think- 
ing! appreciative,  gradually   awakening   world. 

The  author  is  keenly  aware  that  certain  critics  will  com- 
plain of  his  dragging  religion  so  prominently  forward  that 
the  work  is  spoiled.  The  defense  is,  that  though  our 
charming  histories  from  a  point  of  view  of  brilliant  events, 
such  as  daring  deeds  of  heroes,  battles  and  bloodehed,  may 
be  found  among  the  ancients  without  encountering  much 
of  a  religious  nature,  yet  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  lesser 
affairs  of  ancient  social  and  political  life.  The  state,  city 
and  family  were  themselves  a  part  of  the  ancient  religion 
and  were  a  part  of  its  property.  Priests  were  public  of- 
ficers. Home  life  of  the  nobles  was  in  constant  conformity 
with  the  ritual.  The  organizations  of  labor  were  so 
closely  watched  by  the  jealous  law  that  they  were  obliged 
to  aesume  a  religious  attitude  they  did  not  feel  in  order 
to  escape  being  suppressed.  A  long  list  of  what  we  in 
our  time  consider  honorable,  business-like  doings,  was 
rated  as  blasphemy  against  the  gods  and  punished  with 
death. 

Nearly  all  of  the  idolatry,  with  its  attendant  supersti- 
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nAM'OkM*  Mht  ife»  j^iiH&Uanl  wakes,  kai  dHiir  nal 
lu  ih*  ivftui*  9f  tb»  TWHifih  «te  detrcd.  and  is  ike  re- 
w«rda  «t  A#  foroRd  ones  vko  hinyBttJ  on  ^  ndkes 
wikMih  duwod  firom  onpaid  labor:  ttai  utMil*  mH  the  ieoBO- 
«1mu  «Jf  tih»  btcr  aopiiisa  wmjr  pwtapa  he  tiaeed  to  «b 
vrgaaiied  nsistaBce  of  the  vorkia^  P^op^  o^  pee-ekristiaB 
«i«ys.  These  SMOiiiighr  cnnoas.  if  Boc  extnov&iaiy  tnohc 
vill,  w»  are  WDfident,  be  made  ekar  to  the  MteCig,mt.  care- 
tot  r<ad«r  of  these  paga;  and  in  this  hnaibfe  hope,  the 
author  has  set  them  forth  as  aa  mdispaasable  hegjmms  to 
those  who  would  logieallf  and  eotxeetlj  anderstand  the 
great  problem  of  labor  as  it  is  to-daty. 

As  rightlj  mentioned  bj  Bancroft  and  otheis  oecapied 
in  the  eoUeetion  and  stodj  of  moonmcntal  arrhwolngy.  there 
is  often  a  readiness  among  the  degenerate  natives  to  in- 
genionslj  imitate  and  pafan  off  for  genuine,  nnmfaers  of 
fraadnlent  eoonterfeit  reiies  upon  the  muaspecting  and 
erednlons  wonder-hanter&  This,  however,  is  with  as.  in 
onr  seope  of  reaeardi,  plaeed  beyond  sospidan.  Most  of 
the  slabs  we  mention  hare  already  been  iyjag  nnofasHrred, 
on  their  original  sites  or  in  by-nwto  of  the  mnseoms  of 
their  own  eonntries,  for  hundreds  of  years;  but  they  have 
long  sinee  been  teeorded,  catalogued  and  even  numbered  in 
dingy  old  botrics  and  mannaeripts,  the  importance  of  their 
grim  inscriptions  having  been  little  understood  by  the  capa- 
ble epigrapfaists  themselves.  Berades,  no  interest  having 
ever  been  elicited  on  subjects  of  iriiich  they  are  so  sugges- 
tive, there  has  been  no  lively  demand  for  them,  even  aa 
curiosities.    They  are  genuine. 

The  author  may  sum  up  these  prefatory  remarks  with  a 
word  on  the  general  lesson  tan^t  by  this  volume;  it  being 
one  of  the  first  histories  yet  compiled  and  written  exclu- 
sively from  a  standpoint  of  social  science.  That  the  "still 
small  voice"  meant  the  ever  suppressed  yet  ever  living. 
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stmggling,  co-operating  and  mutually  supporting  majori- 
ties, is  made  self-suggestive  without  forsaking  history.  The 
phenomenal  fact  is  moreover  brought  out,  that  the  present 
movement  whose  most  radical  wing  loudly  disclaims  Chris- 
tianity, is  nevertheless  building  exactly  upon  the  precepts 
of  that  faith,  as  it  was  told  to  us  and  taught  us  by  Jesus 
Christ;  whatever  may  or  may  not  have  been  borrowed  by 
His  school  from  the  immense  social  organization  of  His 
own  and  preceeding  ages. 

Modem  g^reed  with  its  class  hatreds,  individualisms,  aris- 
tocracy, its  struggle  for  personal  wealth,  dangerous,  defiant 
in  our  faith  and  in  our  political  economy,  is  not  Christian- 
ity at  all;  it  is  the  ancient  evil  still  lingering  in  the  roots 
of  the  gradually  decaying  paganism  that  appears  to  remain 
for  the  labor  movement  to  smother  and  at  last  uproot  and 
completely  annihilate. 

One  thing  must  be  solemnly  set  forth  as  a  very  suggestive 
hint  to  modem  anarchists,  however  honest  their  impulses. 
The  historical  facts  are  that  the  great  strikes,  rebellions 
and  social  wars — if  we  are  permitted  to  except  those  of 
Drimakos  and  the  strike  of  the  20,000  from  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurium  in  Attica — all  turned  out  disastrously  for  the 
general  cause.  The  punishments  meted  out  to  the  strikers 
and  insurgents  of  the  working  class  after  their  over- 
throw by  the  Romans,  as  in  the  rebellions  of  Eunus,  of 
Athenion,  of  Spartacus,  of  every  one  we  have  treated  in 
this  book,  with  but  the  above  exceptions,  was  bloody,  re- 
vengeful and  exterminatory  to  the  last  degree.  An  ancient 
author  whom  we  quote,  gives  the  aggregate  number 
crucified  at  something  more  than  a  million.  Crassus  and 
Pompey  alone  crucified  over  6,000  workingmen  on  the 
Appian  Way  as  examples  of  the  awful  blood-wreaking  to 
be  expected  from  Roman  military  justice.  Twenty  thou- 
sand were  similarly  massacred  at  Enna  and  Tauromanion. 
These  unscrupulous  deeds  of  retribution  that  went  far  to- 
ward annihilating  the  ancient  civilization  by  stimulating 
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a  blood-thirsting  eraze  in  a  long  sueeeflsion  of  Roman  em< 
perort,  completely  extingniahed  all  hopes  of  the  working- 
men  for  the  achievement  of  liberty  by  violent  meana. 
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TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  author  of  the  Ancient  Lowly,  on  presenting  to  the 
public  his  first  and  incomplete  edition,  felt  that  it  was  an 
experiment.  It  was  a  mass  of  facts,  withheld  for  many 
ages  from  the  human  race — some  that  had  been  suppressed 
— and  his  natural  conjecture  that  there  is  still  a  desire  to 
cover  and  conceal  them  was  verified  by  a  general  refusal 
on  the  part  of  publishing  firms,  to  touch  it.  He  published 
it  himself.  Large  numbers  of  letters  flowing  in  from  kind- 
hearted  readers  at  every  quarter,  and  a  delightful,  perhaps 
overwrought  expression  of  thanks  and  sympathy  in  fonu 
of  sermons,  newspaper  reviews  and  lecture  themes  has  been 
a  consolation  that  cannot  be  measured  by  this  poor  ex- 
pression of  gratitude.  Let  his  loving  answer  and  assurance 
to  them  all  be,  that  the  book  shall  not  fall  into  vandal  hands 
for  money  or  for  price;  hut  the  naked  truth  shall  be  un- 
stintedly offered  to  its  generous  and  appreciative  readers 
who  thus  announce  themselves,  after  ages  of  agitation,  fully 
prepared  to  accept. 

Considerable  disappointment  has  been  gently  hinted,  that 
the  author  broke  off  abruptly  without  writing  a  chapter 
of  conclusions.  The  actually  written  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter promised  in  the  table  of  contents,  was  prudentially 
omitted  in  the  first  edition.  Conclusions  are  deviations 
from  the  historian's  compass — this  is  one  explanation. 
A  stronger  one  is,  that  the  general  conviction  which  over- 
takes the  student,  on  studying  the  ancient  working  people, 
is  of  a  nature  so  radical  as  to  be  distasteful  to  many  readers. 

One  curious  conclusion  is,  that  the  modem  and  correct 
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doctrine  of  nationalizing  the  tools  of  labor  was  actually 
carried  out,  almost  to  perfection,  especially  in  the  cele- 
brated Spartan  state.  But  alas  I  the  awful  incongruity  of 
its  system  was,  that  human  beings  as  slaves,  were  them- 
selves bodily  those  nationalized  tools!  though  treated  with 
worse  contempt  of  feeling  than  we  have  for  machines  pro- 
pelled by  motors  instead  of  whips;  and  the  demand  of  the 
nationalists  or  socialists  to-day  is  in  some  points  of  princi- 
ple, to  return  to  the  nationalization  of  Lycurgus,  only  with 
the  chattel-slave  tools  and  wage-slave  tools  substituted,  or 
supplanted  by  the  inanimate  labor-saving  implements  this 
much-abused  workman  has  invented,  constructed  and  re- 
duplicated for  a  higher  civilization.  When  this  shall  have 
been  accomplished  there  will  be  an  exact  social  equality 
and  a  status  of  positive  equities — a  vast  and  beneficent  rev- 
olution! Surely,  under  these  considerations,  the  working 
masses,  the  "two-thirds  majority,"  can  afford  to  crowd  on- 
ward until  they  reach  the  ambrosial  gardens,  become  them- 
selves masters  and  re-enjoy  the  symposium,  in  a  region  of 
equitable  distribution  and  plentitude,  the  "mansion  of  the 
blessed,"  longed  for  in  those  earlier  ages. 

Another  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  facts  in  history, 
and  explained  in  this  terminal  chapter  is,  that  the  ancient 
rebellions,  although  fearfully  disastrous,  as  mentioned  by 
way  of  warning  in  our  preface  to  the  first  edition,  were, 
under  the  circumstances,  just.  Workingmen  who  rebelled 
and  bravely  fought  and  lost,  had  no  other  friend  to  appeal 
to  but  their  own  strong  arms;  and  looking  back  upon  their 
Bufferings  and  their  magnificent  resistance,  we  clearly  see 
that  they  did  not  lose  after  all.  They  won,  though  they 
fell  in  myriads — a  martyrdom,  nobler  and  happier  than 
was  their  crucial  life  from  which  such  a  death  was  triumph- 
ant relief — for  by  their  fall  they  taught  a  lesson  to  an  in- 
experienced world  that  is  to  this  day  exerting  its  influence 
in  creating  a  better  era.  We  may  be  thankful  for  their 
having  lived  and  fought  and  died;  for  they  were  the  trua 
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forefathers  of  these  stmg^Iing  wage-slaves,  now  making 
themselves  felt  and  feared  in  these,  though  still  cmel  and 
hateful,  yet  brighter  and  more  hopeful  surroundings. 
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TAINT  OF  LABOR 


TRAITS   AND    PECULIARITIES   OF   RACES 

Gbzva:tce  of  the  Working  Clftsscs — The  Competitive  System 
among  the  Ancients — Growing  Change  of  Taste  in  Readers 
of  History — Inscriptions  and  Suppressed  Frainnents  more 
recently  becoming  Incentives  to  Reflecting  Readers  who 
Seek  them  as  a  Means  to  secure  Facts— No  true  De- 
mocracy— No  primeval  Middle  Class  known  to  the  Aryan 
Family — The  Taint  of  Labor  an  Inheritance  through  the 
Pagan  Religio-Political  Economy. 

STtfDENTS  of  history  appear  to  be  of  three  distinct 
classes:  first,  those  who  examine  it  to  enjoy  the  stirring 
scenes  of  war  and  the  exhibit  that  it  makes  of  popular 
pageant,  pomp  and  military  genius;  secondly,  those  who 
examine  it  with  an  object  of  gleaning  facts  regarding  spirit- 
ual, ecclesiastical  and  other  matters  of  religion;  and  lastly 
those  who  search  for  recounted  deeds  as  well  as  clues  to 
tenets  of  social  movements  among  mankind.  In  this  last, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  precious  obscurities  sought  by  our  generation 
are  historical  fragments,  obscure  hints  and  allusions  and 
queer  paljeographs  on  tablets  of  bronze,  stone,  earthenware 
and  other  objects,  containing  inscriptions,  sj'mbots  and  em- 
blems, even  rules  showing  the  existence  of  labor  societies  all 
through  the  past  civilization.  Especially  is  research  quick- 
ened in  the  hearts  of  a  certain  class  of  antiquaries  who  are 
interested  in  the  search  of  history,  for  its  social  phases. 

It  is  evident  from  all  clues  obtainable  that  in  the  open 
world  there  has  never  existed  a  social  government.     Efforts 
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have  beea  nadc  to  prove  UuU  niankiwd  at  rmriotm  int 
and  St  Tmrioos  points,  once  enjoyed  eooditiocis  of  life  I 
K>  TwiiaMj  ap«o  demoentie  lawa  as  to  icatmbte  those  bc 
wl«oe«t«d;  bat  aodb  examples  do  not  bear  tbe  test  of  ri^d 
mvotigstiaB.  Aitbongfa  there  have  existed  repablks  and 
prtamal  gorcnunenta  they  have  been  so  tinged  with  patri- 
<iui  leadaiiup  en  the  one  hand  and  patriarchal  dictatorship 
OD  the  other,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  compare  them 
with  the  aecialism  now  advocated,  where  the  lowly  ascend 
and  the  lordly  descend,  to  unite  on  a  common  leveL  The 
deep  aim  of  these  great  struggles  of  oar  age  known  as  the 
labor  movement  is  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  complete  and 
lasting  eo-operation.  This  co-operation,  or  brotherhood  of 
life  eeoDonuea,  is  expected  to  be  not  only  political  but  eco- 
nomical, changing  both  the  government  and  the  methods  of 
creating  and  dispensing  the  means  of  life,  from  the  com*  ] 
petitive  into  the  purely  democratic  or  co-oi)erative.  A  prac- 
tical adoption  of  this  mutualism  by  any  tribe  or  branch  of 
the  human  family  has  probably  never  yet  occorred  and 
never  has  lueh  a  state  of  things  existed  except  among  those 
iseretly  organized,  of  whom  we  propose  to  treat. 

All  the  evidences  combine  to  prove  that  the  only  method 
•ocieties  have  ever  yet  used,  either  in  political  or  in  economic 
life,  is  the  competitive  one;  and  as  the  change  from  the 
purely  competitive  into  the  purely  co-operative  involves 
little  lew  than  revolution,  or  to  say  the  least,  introversion,  it 
becomes  a  study  of  gravest  importance.  In  the  remote  past 
so  meagre  was  the  co-operative  and  so  potent  the  competitive 
that  there  existed  no  intermediary  classes  and  conflicts  were 
common  in  consequence.  Roscher  thinks  that  middlemen 
are  an  indispensable  element  to  p>eace;  and  it  seems  evident 
that  his  opinions  are  not  without  grounds,  when  applied  to 
every  stage  of  the  competitive  system  in  all  known  ages  of 
the  world.' 

Glimpses  of  evidence  reward  the  researchers  into  the  early 
history  of  the  laboring  masses  by  establishing  the  fart  that 
there  primarily  existed  no  middle  class.  But  we  find  great 
numbers  of  freedmen  or  plebeians  as  early  as  700  years 
before  Christ.  Men  were  originally  divided  into  lords  and 
servants.  There  were  masters  and  there  were  slaves.  The 
dtasm  between  these  two  was  an  empty  pit  so  wide  that  no 

1  Prlnctp—  i'BcoTumU  poItttTiM,  P»ri«  1857,  pp.  1T58.  "So 
loD(  M  then  niiU  tmonc  the  rkh  iDd  the  poor  sn  iDMrmeditM 
•1*H  of  coii*i<l«rabIe  pronorlioDS,  lb»  moril  influtoe*  which  Unl 
~'       «xvciM*  win  be  lafflount  to  prsTcot  u>jr  eolUiion." 
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leap  from  one  class  to  the  other  was  considered  either  prac- 
ticable or  imaginable.  As  late  as  the  sophists  there  appears 
a  pronounced  aversion  to  wage  taking,  especially  in  all  '^ 
business  having  for  its  object  educational  results.  Plato 
abhorred  a  sophist  who  would  work  for  wages.  Public  serv- 
ants in  the  instruction  of  philosophy  and  other  branches  of 
what  was  then  an  ordinary  education,  were  despised  when 
they  allowed  themselves  to  belittle  their  manhood  and  their 
calling  by  this  ignoble  pay.  Plato  received  gifts  from  the 
rich  but  refused  pay.  He  was  a  patrician  or  peer.  A 
statesman  of  to-day  who  receives  gifts  and  is  not  content 
with  his  salary  is  regarded  with  distrust  and  aversion,  al- 
most as  great  as  that  against  wages  in  ancient  times.  One 
can  account  for  this  metamorphosis  of  ethics  only  in  the 
comparative  absence  in  those  days  of  labor  among  patricians 
or  managers.  Although  free  mercenary  soldiers  were  com- 
mon who  took  wages  for  their  recompense,  and  free  huck- 
sters and  other  petty  dealers  were  known  to  exist,  yet  most 
labor  of  cultivation,  of  building,  of  housekeeoing  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  labor  of  mechanics  was  per- 
formed by  slaves. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  partly  abolished  slavery  among  the  «' 
Hebrews  as  early  as  B.  C.  1400,  probably  on  account  of  the 
contempt  for  that  degradation  which  the  Hebrews  felt,  after 
the  deliverance  from  their  protracted  slavery  in  Egypt.  It 
appears  that  the  Hebrews  were  the  chief  originators  and 
conservators  of  what  is  now  known  and  advocated  in  the 
name  of  socialism;  and  their  weird  Life,  peculiar  language, 
laws,  struggles  and  inextinguishable  nationality  scintillate 
through  many  of  the  obscurities  of  history  in  a  manner  to 
command  the  wonder  if  not  the  awe  of  all  lovers  of  demo- 
cratic society.  Especially  does  this  remark  apply  when  we 
consider  the  intensely  and  bitterly  opposite  character  of 
every  other  community  or  nationality  with  which  the  He- 
brew race  has  ever  come  in  contact. 

The  Hebrew  people  were  the  Congregation  and  the  place 
where  they  assembled  was  called  the  Tabernacle.  The  Pen- 
tateuch that  records  the  great  Jewish  law,  quite  sufficiently 
explains  that  absolute  liberty,  or  relative  socialization  was 
the  law  of  Moses.*  Under  no  other  code  of  laws  have 
equal  rights  of  man  with  man  been  possible  among  other 
contemporaneous    nations    or    tribes;    because    the    ethics 


1  LtiUieut,    x\x. 
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of  the  family,  the  city  or  state,  were  grounded  upon 
the  competitive  rather  tJian  the  co-operative  or  mu- 
tual principle.'  Nearly  all  the  ancients  were  fighters. 
The  Hebrew  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  family  seems  to 
have  been  a  partial  exception.  It  is  true  that  they  had  wars 
and  competed  with  outsiders;  but  their  peace-loving  traits 
within  their  own  ranks,  prevailed  over  warlike  ones,  prob- 
ably somewhat  as  a  result  of  their  long  captivity  in  Egypt, 
but  principally  from  the  peaceful  and  humane  code  of  laws 
which  they  received  from  Moses.  But  it  appears  very  cer- 
tain that  Jewish  monotheism,  together  with  the  social  or 
mutually  protective  habits  of  this  people  and  their  compara- 
tively mild  laws  made  them  the  object  of  hatred  among  the 
more  competitive  and  consequently  fiercer  nations  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact. 

It  is  not  then,  from  this  Semitic  branch  of  the  human 
family  that  our  struggling,  warlike  and  competitive  char- 
acteristics are  derived.  A  close  observation  of  the  Hebrews 
discloses  that  although  they  were  often  engaged  in  strifes  it 
was  generally  because  attacked.  The  aggressiveness  which 
characterizes  mankind  springs  not  from  the  Semitic  so  much 
as  from  the  Aryan  germ.*  Two  distinct  ideas  have  been 
contended  for  from  the  dimmest  remoteness  either  of  the 
provable  or  the  conjectural  history.  One  is  the  co-oper- 
ative, which  means  the  mutually  protective  or  socialistic,  the 
other  the  comp)etitive  or  warlike  and  aggressive. 

Through  thousands  of  ages  men  have  vigorously  con- 
tended for  these  antipodal  results,  especially  in  Europe. 
They  have  cont«nded  for  them  through  religious  beliefs, 
through  social  inculcation  and  philosophy,  through  rigid 
scholastic  training,  and  through  the  most  implacable  hatreds, 
bloody  persecutions  and  race-wars  ever  recorded  in  the 
annafs  of  mankind.  Until  we  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  poor  classes  and  divest  ourselves  of  clouds 
til  at  have  hitherto  obscured  the  vision  of  all  historians;  until 
*e  study  the  past  especially  the  somber  life  and  strange 

[^reer  of  the  Semitic  family,  from  a  standpoint  of  develop- 
aent  or  evolution,  and  analyze  their  strangely  tenacious  and 

'^persistent  views  unbiased  by  the  views  through  which  we  are 
still  taught  to  regard  others;  until  we  can  catch  the  practical 
advantages  of  co-operation,  mutually  one  with  another  and 

*  FHiiiel  de  CoaUngM.     Cil4  intiqut.  Chap.  1.     CroykocM  mr  Tama 

*  Tb«  pbosielkD*  ar*  •sc«pt«d  from  tUi  raaurk. 
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thoroughly  see  the  savage  nature  of  competitive  life,  most 
we  remain  blind  to  the  true  object  which  inspired  the  great- 
est advent  of  this  world; — the  visit  and  labors  at  Palestine 
and  the  movement  whose  undying  germs  there  planted  the 
world  still  loves  and  cultivates. 

These  words  are  expressed  preliminarily  to  announcing 
facts  which  have  perhaps  never  before  been  observed  and 
European  branch  of  the  human  race  has  always,  in  private 
certainly  never  enough  considered : — that  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
and  in  public  life,  in  religion,  in  society  conventionalism,  in  <^ 
methods  of  reasoning  and  in  its  political  economy,  been 
competitive,  whilst  the  Semitic  branch  has  ever  been  co-opev'  y 
ative.  For  thousands  of  years  these  two  great  families 
have  lived  over  against  each  other,  sometimes  mixed,  some- 
times by  themselves,  have  struggled  and  fought,  have  built 
tip  and  torn  down,  each  with  its  own  inexorably  fixed 
notions;  and  never  as  we  shall  prove,  did  they  show  any- 
thing like  a  fusion  or  even  a  conciliation  of  the  two  systems 
until  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  They 
are  warring  still ;  and  the  direct  causes  of  this  warfare  as 
well  as  its  direct  results  are  the  great  labor  movements  of 
to-day.  We  hope  in  these  pages  to  show  that  the  natural 
bent  of  the  lowly  majority  of  mankind  is  toward  co-opera- 
tion ;  that  race  hatreds  ran  so  high  that  it  became  necessary  to 
have  an  Intercessor  or  mediator  to  act  between  the  two  races 
and  their  two  ideas,  in  order  to  faring  about  a  mutually  co- 
operative system  under  which  the  large  majorities,  including 
working  people,  could  better  subsist.  It  became  necessary 
to  have  this  Intercessor  not  merely  to  arrange  a  religion 
based  upon  salvation  of  the  soul  or  immortal  principle,  but 
more  likely,  as  our  train  of  evidence  goes  to  prove,  to  intro- 
duce an  organizable  method  for  the  economic  salvation  of 
the  downtrodden  and  realize  practically  the  promised 
"Heaven  on  earth." 

We  mean  by  this  that  from  the  days  of  Moses,  dating 
something  above  fourteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  there 
have  existed  two  distinctly  opposite  sets  of  ideas  or  of 
thought  upon  which  mankind — the  arrogant  blooded  family 
with  its  competition  on  the  one  hand  and  the  slave  with  his 
rebellions,  and  freedman  with  bis  formidable  unions  on  the 
other — have  been  struppling  to  build  up  civilizations.  The 
transition  from  a  completely  competitive  to  a  mutually  co- 
operative system  involved  complete  revolution.  The  chan- 
nels in  which  human  tboqght  has  run  since  man  has  been  a 
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mere  animal,  occupying  as  the  theory  of  evolntion  daringly 
asserts,  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  of  years,  have,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  persecuted  and  sometimes  almost  exter- 
minated unions,  been  purely  corajjetitive. 

The  competitive  is  the  oldest  system  known.  It  is  pro- 
foundly aged.  It  is  the  system  employed  by  all  living 
beings  by  which  to  procure  for  individuals,  each  for  itself 
and  its  species,  the  means  wherewith  to  subsist.  It  is,  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  doubt,  the  original.  It  consists  in 
methods  of  the  individual,  whether  a  weed,  a  tree,  fox, 
reptile,  hawk  or  human  being,  of  subsisting,  as  an  isolated 
creature  or  ego,  independently  of  others.  It  has  recognized 
self  as  uppermost  and  taken  upon  its  own  responsibility  for 
others'  sake  their  care  only  for  gratification  of  self,  aa  that 
manifested  in  preservation  of  species. 

Back  in  the  remote  past,  as  reason  began  to  dawn  upon 
creeping  cave-dwellers  or  troglodytes  of  our  race,  when 
thought  was  inspired  by  suspicion  and  methods  of  subsist- 
ence were  based  upon  cunning,  nature,  in  the  vagueness  of 
his  understanding  was  full  of  terrors.  As  he  began  to 
realize  the  certainty  of  death,  man  established  the  first  re- 
ligion; but  it  was  purely  upon  the  competitive  basis,  always 
with  this  aristocratical  ego  uppermost. 

Not  until  uncounted  ages  had  passed,  nor  until  this  pagan 
religion  was  inconceivably  old  did  another  appear,  arising 
from  the  mutually  protective  or  co-operative  idea.  This 
was  at  so  late  a  period  that  by  groping  back  into  the  misty 
past,  we  are  enabled  to  know  its  founder  and  trace  its  his- 
tory. That  it  was  an  innovation,  intolerably  antithetical  to 
this  more  aged,  original  competition  or  brute-force  under- 
lying and  inspiring  both  business  and  religion  is  proved  by 
the  hatreds  borne  against  it,  which  have  so  stamped  them- 
selves, not  so  much  upon  the  religion  as  upon  the  whole  race 
that  kindled  its  flame,  spoke  its  tongue  and  cherished  its 
ideas. 

The  great  struggle  going  on  to-day  seems  best  understood 
by  the  laborer."  Persons  brought  up  under  the  purely 
competitive  system  which  governs  human  affairs,  see  with 
diflficulty  the  idea  of  true  socialism;  but  the  Jews  even  of 
our  day,  grasp  it  with  ease.    'We  are  at  a  loss  to  compre- 


B  8«e    Prof.    Ely's    frtneh    and    Oerman    Soeialitmt : 

LbmaIIo  s  AUff9m«iner  D»uisch«r  A.rb9iler  Virgin. 


_    _  _      _  .    Ch*p.    ili.    pji. 

180  203  ;  LsMslIt  s  AUgtmeiner  DtuUclur  ArbtUtr  7trt(n.  Ftrdisksd 
Lu»1le  and  Karl  Marx  were  Jawa;  and  it  ia  eonjactnrcd  that  their 
mf  in  comprehendict  the  true  theorie*  of  tha  worldnf  people  cmi- 
naled  from  their  earl}-  training. 
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hend  this.  Why  should  the  two  founders  of  the  labor  party 
in  Germany  have  arrived  while  young,  at  the  same  concep- 
tion of  a  method  which  involves  a  revolution  from  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  of  political  economy  1  Marx  and  Lassalle  had 
been  bom  and  educated  under  the  Mosaic  law.  Ricardo,  a 
Jewish  speculator  in  stocks,  was  brought  up  in  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  Jewisli  law  by  his  father;  but  finding  the 
Hebrew  doctrine  very  advei-se  to  his  speculative  tendencies, 
notions  of  wages  and  political  economy,  he  withdrew  or 
seceded  from  his  ancestral  religion  and  joined  the  more 
numerous  ranks  of  the  competitive  one." 

The  Mosaic  law,  divested  of  its  idiosyncracies  such  as 
thirty-two  hundred  years  ago,  when  men  were  simpler,  were 
suitable  enough,  condensed  into  fair  English,  reads  about 
as  follows: 

It  is  compulsory  upon  every  man  to  stand  in  awe  and 
obedience  before  father  and  mother  and  to  keep  the  sabbath. 
Do  not  turn  in  favor  of  idols  nor  make  mnlten  gods  for  your 
worship.  All  sacrifice  of  a  peace  offering  must  be  offered 
of  your  own  free  will,  and  eaten  the  seine  day  and  the  next; 
for  if  any  of  it  remain  until  the  third,  it  must  be  bunied  an 
anhallowed  and  abominable. 

When  you  reap  the  harvests  of  your  land,  leave  some  in 
the  comers  of  the  field  and  do  not  gather  the  gleanings  of 
the  harvest  nor  glean  the  vineyards.  Leave  somethhig  for  the 
poor  and  the  stranger.'  All  stealing,  false  dealing  and 
lying,  one  to  another  are  forbidden.  You  raiuit  not  swear 
by  my  name  falsely  nor  profane  it.  You  are  forbidden  to 
defraud  or  rob  your  neighbor.  Pay  without  delay  the 
wages  agreed  upon,  to  those  whom  you  engage  to  labor  for 
you.  Never  ill-treat  the  deaf  nor  put  a  stumbling  block 
before  the  blind.  Be  careful  and  discreet  in  your  judgment 
and  your  word  of  honor,  treating  neighbors  with  righteous 
equality.  Never  go  about  tale-bearing  among  the  people, 
nor  stir  feuds  with  neighbors.  To  hate  your  brother  is  for- 
bidden and  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  error  you 
should  call  his  attention  to  his  fault.  Abstain  from  re- 
venges and  grudges  against  the  people  and  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself.  Cultivate  your  stock  af ler  the  natural  law 
of  selection.  Let  the  seed  of  your  fields  be  pure.  Let  your 
L^noents  be  unmixed;  if  linen,  let  them  be  of  pure  linen;  if 
wool,  let  them  be  all  wool. 


y 


•  IfeCnIlocb,   latroduction  lo  Tkt  Lift  of  Hicardo; 
r  LtvOieut,  uiii,   22. 
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Then  follow  many  details  minutely  describing  what  con- 
stitutes crime  and  what  the  punishment.  Many  of  the 
punishments,  while  probably  in  very  good  keeping  with  an 
early  and  semi-barbarous  age,  appear  to  us  brutal  and  dis- 
tasteful in  the  extreme.  Tiie  severe  punishment  of  death  • 
visited  upon  all  who  defiled  the  peculiar  people  by  raising 
their  blood  with  Moloch,"  has  gone  far  toward  preserving 
the  Hebrew  stock  from  admixture  with  other  races  of  man- 
kind. The  purity  with  which  the  Jews  have  thus  maintained 
themselves  amid  vicissitudes,  such  as  would  have  swallowed 
up  and  annihilated  any  other  family  of  the  human  race,  is 
readily  pronounced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
encountered  in  the  study  of  ethnology.  The  command  is 
severe  against  witch,  wizard  and  spirit-worship.'"  This 
must  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians, 
under  whose  domination  the  Jews  had  chafed  for  400  years 
as  slaves,  were  among  the  most  superstitious  ip  their  belief 
in,  and  worship  of  ail  sorts  of  prestigiation.  Charms,  in- 
cantations, witchcraft  and  all  the  sleights  of  the  wand  were 
so  popular  that  the  art  was  for  ages  interwoven  with  their 
religion.  However  much  we  may  desire  to  ignore  all  men- 
tion of  religion  in  this  history  of  the  ancient  lowly,  we  find 
this  impossible  because  of  the  prevalence  of  priest-power 
and  dictum  in  political  economy.  The  Hebrews  were  the 
only  ancients  who  worshiped  one  deity;  "  and  as  that  deity 
is  represented  to  be  the  very  one  who  dictated  the  law  of 
Moses,  he  would  naturally  be  severe  against  false  gods.  "I 
am  a  jealous  God,"  is  an  expression  often  repented  in  the 
bible;  ^'  and  such  a  one  in  giving  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  men  would  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  make 
idolatry  a  crime.  Immodesty  also  receives  a  full  share  of 
condemnation  from  the  great  Hebrew  law,  which  thoroughly 
defines  "  what  constitutes  unrefined  or  immodest  actions. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  lofty  spirit  of  chastity  and  of  moral 
purity  is  inculcated  into  all  the  Mosaic  law.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  that  binds  the  Jews  to  the  practice  of  anything 

Hivitieui,  XX,   2,   T. 
•  Levilicxa,  xzi,   14. 

10  Livitieut,  xx.  6.  Witch  haD(ln(  by  our  {oretathen  origlnitM 
here. 

11  By  thfi  !■  meRnt:  one  enimftte,  all-powerful  beinc.  Ancteat 
BMtlty  end  other  Pegan  forme,  mott  of  which  treated  the  worlcing 
claea  with  contempt  and  cruelty  as  we  ihaU  ibow,  paid  homage  to 
inanimatt,  rtprtttntativt  goda. 

11  BxodMt,    XX.    S. 
1*  Ltviticut,    XX.    IT. 
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like  elose  eommunity  of  goods.  The  law  of  Moses  ia  not.r' 
eomiDunistical.  Competitive  methods  then  as  now,  were  the 
reigning  ones.  But  the  law  was  mutually  protective.  The 
condition  of  society  to-day  is  toned  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  practice  of  the  demands  of  this  aged  code.  Nearly  all 
of  the  above  cited  paragraphs  are  now  being  obeyed  by  us; 
and  they  act  alike,  among  Jew  and  gentile,  an  effective  part 
in  keeping  our  civilization  pure.  The  command  '*  that  the 
people  when  harvesting  their  grain  and  grapes,  should  not 
forget  those  who  are  less  fortunate,  but  should  leave  some 
for  them,  is  a  touching  rebuke  to  the  niggardly  system  of 
these  more  enlightened  times.  One  remarkable  habit,  that  ,■ 
of  buying  and  selling,  owning  and  profiting  upon  slaves, 
even  of  their  own  kindred,"  seems  inconsistent  and  cannot 
again  enter  into  practice.  It  also,  to  our  critical  under- 
standing, brings  into  severe  reproach  and  doubt  the  sacred 
or  divine  authorship  of  the  law  of  ^oses.  Jesus  rectified  all  _ 
this. 

Most  of  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews  are  fixed.  The  same 
rules  established  in  Palestine  thirty-two  hundred  years  ago 
are  still  adhered  to.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time  Judasa  was 
a  farming  or  pastoral  country ;  and  that  the  Jews  of  to-day, 
tiavbg  been  separated  by  defeat  and  persecution,  scattered 
and  distributed  to  all  portions  of  the  world,  cannot  continue 
their  original  pastoral  and  agricultural  vocations  and  so 
have  become  merchants  and  money-lenders  and  have  as- 
sumed the  various  methods  of  obtaining  a  living  similarly 
to  other  people.  It  is  also  true  that  being  thus  isolated, 
having  no  country,  and  obliged  to  exist  in  the  competitive 
world,  under  the  competitive  idea,  they  act  among  outsiders 
competitively."    This  they  do ;  and  they  do  it  thoroughly. 

14  LtvitleuM,  ilx.  e,   10. 

IB  Ezodua,  xxi.  2-8.  Our  object  in  brlneiDg  thp  Jewish  quMtion 
(n    hfre,    is    to    arraagv   the   in^iindwork    before    bringing    forward    th« 

eeftt  morementB  of   the  lowly,    enilnved   working   people,    who.    aa    will 
■«eD,   had   not  only   their  grierance  bat  their  diatinct  P/ana  of  Sal- 
vation irocn  trouble,  whirfa  they  for  agea  followed. 
t*  Sm  Millman,  Butory  of  (Aa  /<w«. 
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Bh-ioion  and  Politics  of  the  Indo-Europeana  Identical — Reason 
for  Religion  mixing  with  Movements  of  Labor — The  Father 
the  Original  Slaveholder — Ilia  Children  the  Original 
Slaves — Both  the  Law  and  ReligioT  empowered  him  to 
Kill  them — Work  of  Conscience  in  the  Labor  Problem. 
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HiSTORT  began  to  register  facts  and  to  throw  its  earliest 
light  on  the  actions  of  the  human  race  about  the  time  that 
slavei^  began  to  take  its  leave.  But  enouph  of  the  slave 
system  always  remained  to  cast  its  dark  shadows  upon  life. 
There  had,  previously  to  the  historic  record  and  apes  before 
the  breaking  up  of  slavery,  been  an  immense,  an  immeasor- 
able  period  of  time  through  whose  trackless  swamps  hu- 
manity had  trod;  for  the  weak,  uncertain  story  of  a  once 
happy  reign  of  Neptune,*  we  are  forced  to  ignore  for  want 
of  evidence.  When  we  reflect  that  there  were  freedraen  or 
emancipated  slaves  two  thousand  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  consequently  the  laboring 
elasses  have  been  struggling  for  four  thousand  years,  writh- 
ing out  from  their  slave  fetters  without  having  yet  fully 
succeeded,  we  may  at  least,  establish  a  basis  of  conjecture 
as  to  the  time  it  required  for  the  laboring  denizens  of  the 

1  Plito  uyi  (Lovf,  It.  6,  B«kk.,  L.  ed.).  thtt  %  cn«t  vhlls  be- 
fore cities  were  erer  built,  as  is  told,  sod  durinf  the  reifn  of  Ssttinx« 
there  existed  s  certain  extremely  happjr  mode  of  covernment  to  ren- 
Isle  the  dwelling  of  men.  ...  It  hsd  all  thiols  unrestrstsed.  yield- 
in(  BpoDtaoeoaiTj.  ...  It  was  g:oTerned  by  Demons  of  a  dlTiner, 
more  perfect  race.  Plutarch  (A^uma  Pompiltus),  also  speaks  of  such 
a  time  and  states  that  Numa  desired  to  bring  back  those  happy  daye 
to  men.  Plutarch  (/>«  Dejtnitione  Oraeulorum  18),  also  says  that 
Saturn  slept  on  an  Island  of  the  blessed.  But  it  was  In  ancient  Italy, 
Cf.  Dlonyaius  of  Halicarnassus  (Anli^uilaltt  Romaiua,  i.  34),  that 
the  mythical  Saturn  and  Janus  chsined  down  the  foa  of  war  and 
closed  the  temples  against  belligerency  and  want.  The  concluiion.  after 
all  our  research  is,  thst  the  whole  story  is  a  myth  based  upon  the 
well   known  loagings   which   (sto   shape   to   thousands   of   Utopias   and 
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ancient  slave  system  to  grow  to  a  conception  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  8u£ficient  to  break  their  first  bonds.  Of 
the  purely  slave  epoch  which  preceded  the  art  of  annals  we 
have  little  but  conjecture.  There  must  have  been  a  com- 
paratively high  civilization  at  the  dawn  of  manumissions, 
where  history  and  archaeology  find  human  society  and  begin 
gracefully  to  transmit  to  us  its  deeds.  An  inconceivable 
space  of  time  must  have  intervened.  Let  us  attempt  to 
make  history  for  the  laboring  classes  from  conjectural  data 
in  order  to  connect  the  link  binding  the  known  with  those 
dark  abysses  of  the  unknown  in  antiquity. 

The  supposed  original  cradle  of  the  Aryan  family  from 
which  comes  the  Caucassian  or  Indo-European  type,  ia  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Greeks  and  Romans  were  Aryan  Europeans-, 
Arabs  or  Ishmaelites,  Jews  or  Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  family.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  Semitic  races,  especially  the  Jews,  were  using  a  low 
and  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  form  of  the  co- 
operative ideal  in  place  of  the  Pagan  or  purely  competitive 
one,  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  their  society  and  theit 
eivilization.  The  Aryans,  especially  the  Greeks  and  Rom- 
ans on  the  contrary,  built  their  society  and  their  civilization 
upon  the  extreme  competitive  idea.  The  one  ever  was  and 
is,  mutual,  interacting,  loving,  charitable,  rigidly  reverential 
and  non-destructive;  the  other  fierce,  warlike,  excessively 
egoistic,  combative  and  destructive.  Both  brave,  lofty,  in- 
telligent, capable,  and  susceptible  of  a  higher  development 
of  physical  type  and  of  intellectual  culture  than  any  other 
branches  of  the  human  race.' 

It  appears  from  all  the  evidences  that  the  first  form  of 
Boeiety  was  that  of  masters  and  slaves.*  The  extreme  lowli- 
ness of  the  laboring  man's  condition  at  that  remote  period 
can  easily  be  imagined  when  we  consider  that  all  the  child- 
ren of  the  aristocratic  household  except  the  oldest  son  bom 
of  the  real  wife  and  legal  mother,  were  totally  unrecognized 
by  law.  All  except  this  heir,  were  originally  slaves.  In 
fact  this  was  the  origin  of  slavery.    The  first  human  law 

itFodcr  tba  anclcDl  Idea,  religion  which  governed  political  a*  well 
>■  priTate  hablla,  waa  excluilTelT  baaed  upon  min-wonblp.  Zen*  or 
Jupit«r  waa  a  man  god.  Damont  or  Laret  were  dead  men,  Imag* 
toed,  all  through  Pagan  tima*  to  be  atill  Influential  for  good  or  eTil. 
Cf.  Panaaniai.  Detctplio  Orccfia,  t.  14.  At  Olympia  the  flrit  two 
prajren  were  offered  at  the  focal  fire,  alwaya  burning  In  honor  of 
lbe««  dead  men  and  of  Zens. 

J  Oraoier  de  Caaiaipac,  BUloirg  daa  Clouts  Ouvrtirtt  <l  d<«  CUutu 
B»urft<rUti.  Chaps,  ill.  It.  6. 
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WM,  kng  before  betag  vritten,  a  law  of  eauilmmt  opoa 
psiaagantare.  When  Uh  patndaa  or  vwiKr  of  Ibe  fwap- 
acqr,  wUdi  m  tboae  tiiiies,  OMMthr  eoiisirtwl  of  landB,  «a, 
JIk  |wm>aty  did  cot  fall  to  tbe  aQdrea  or  by  t»i>«ft,  n 
■  Bovtteoae.  It  feU  to  tbe  otdeat  male  diild.  No  oOv 
of  tbat  hooaeboid  bad  aoj  daim  npeo  iL  Tbe  de- 
f^tfber  Bay  bave  bad  inaay  odter  cfaSdnn,  bat  tbeae 
aabjeeta  to  tha  Bauer;  and  fnqaeBtty  tbey  tram 

nk  ridwt  aon  and  iaberitor  waa^  by  mage  of  tbat  day, 
obliged  to  buy  bk  fbtter  vitbiB  ^e  booae  or  eooit  and 
wriiip  bia  aa  a  god.  Tbe  original  worfcingmaB  waa  not 
'Man  a  citiaBa.*  nere  ia  no  bidk  of  teadmooy  icgaiding 
tUa  agrioaa  ciataa  wfaiefa  waa  really  tbe  retipoo  and  tbe 
rale  or  groandworfc  upon  wbidi  stood  ttie  aaoeak  eeaapeti- 
trre  ngdation  of  labor.  Let  as  now  tzaee  tiua  sew  Cudty 
in  ordv  to  get  at  the  origm  and  perpetoatioa  of  bnaaa 


in  primitive  ages  no  power  as  now  ezistB, 
bchiad  tbk  new  heir  and  administrator  or  despot  of  tbe 
paftemity,  be  easily  beeomes  an  afaaolnte  lord  or  Booareb. 
To  make  this  on  jost  and  wonderf  nl  eirilization  appear  more 
eomprefaensible  and  home-like,  we  may  assume  familiar 
names.  A  rich  farmer,  one  who  has  inherited  his  property 
from  bia  father,  dies,  leaving  many  children,  boys  and  giiia. 
There  may  be  several  dangfaters  senior  to  his  oldest  son. 
This  latter,  however,  beeaose  the  first-bom  male,  eomea  into 
aoie  poaKanon  of  the  paternal  estate.  The  girls  are  of  a 
aympwtbetie,  nnsospeeting  nature  and  being  also  less  physi- 
ttUy  powerfnl,  they  make  little  or  no  resistance.  The  bo^ 
are  yoang;  and  being  in  this  tender  age  are,  after  a  certain 
amoont  of  struggle,  in  shape  of  battles,  with  words  and 
other  weapons,  also  compelled  to  yield.  This  baity  more- 
over to  accomplish  his  pnrpose^  also  draws  apon  tbe  saper- 

4  Puad  da  CosJuce,  CiU  A«««M,  e.  tU.  pp.  T6-SV.  Drw*  i»  ««c- 
Ormnicr,  HM.  du  CUit*»  OvrrttrM.  p.  69:  '^1  ia  Ikaa  «« 
r  aaaoaaea  tbat  «*  hava  diacorcrad  tM  int  liana  Ikat  •■- 
•r  *«n  tix  chBdrcn."  Aj  lo  Uw  (raat  BBOikan  ia  (lauUi^ 
aaa  /Had.  nH.  V,  495.  6.  7:  *a  had  flft;  aoaa  ban  *a  aa  a<  Iha 
Irbaain — alaalaan  thronsfa  wedlock,  and  Uka  nal  «■•  braafbt  >>•• 
Ika  vorid  far  bm  W  tba  women  of  Mcca'^a.''  So  alao  PlBtai^  n^ 
«««•,  t,  aa^  that  PaOaa  had  50  childnn.  Gideon  had  TO.  amwiBiia 
ta  /aacnfeaa,  Autiq^dli**  «/  IA«  Jrwt,  Book  T.  Chapter  ix.  Apaaa  kaS 
aO;  JaTr  SO  ckOdraa. 

•  BSehar.  A-mfUtid*  it  unfrHtn  ArbtUer,  a  11.  **na  baat 
(aadcM)  alata  ezelodad  vorkanc  paopi*  troa  tha  n(ht  of  citi- 
■aatUp:  aad  vfaenrrar  Uwj  *ace««d«d  ia  oXainlnt  It,  th<T  uifl  r» 
■itnri  a  elaaa,  aadar  centcaipt  aad  daiiiid  of  laaaaaca." 
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Btition  of  the  unfortunate  children  and  hides  the  wickedness 
of  his  avarice  behind  the  sanctuary  of  religious  rites  over 
their  dead  father  who  practiced  the  same  cunning,  force  and 
craft  before.  The  bully  thus  originated  the  great  law  of 
entailment  upon  primogeniture,  and  has  never  once  loosened 
his  grip  to  this  day. 

To  resume  our  home-drawn,  practical  illustration  of  the 
origin  of  this  ancient  law  of  usurpation,  it  may  be  said, 
that  not  a  penny  can  possibly  fall  to  one  of  the  many  sisters 
and  bixithers  thus  cast  out,  although  they  had  contributed 
their  labors  toward  the  creation  of  the  estate.  He  becomes 
the  supreme  ruler  over  the  property.  By  virtue  of  the 
arrogant  law  of  primogeniture,  ancient  and  hallowed  as  the 
adoration  of  the  vestal  fires,  this  unique  successor  becomes, 
without  formality,  the  monarch.  But  his  possessorship  is 
not  confined  to  the  ownership  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
paternity.  He  also  owns  the  stock  and  fixtures  thereto 
belonging.  Among  the  rest  of  the  stock  and  fixtures  are  the 
brothers  and  sisters;  both  those  who  are  pure,  or  bom  of 
his  own  mother  whose  character  and  chastity,  especially  in 
ancient  times,  were  always  beyond  reproach,  and  also  those 
more  numerous  children  otherwise  born.*  These  all  fall  to 
him  also,  as  part  of  the  inheritance!  He  is  monarch  abso- 
lute,' Ue  has  become  a  pater  familias;  and  as  such,  has 
the  power  of  his  father  before  him.  No  law  exists  that  can 
restrict  his  will.  He  cannot  liberate  his  poor  slaves ; — for  it 
is  an  assumed  episode  in  prehistoric  conditions  that  we  are 
describing;  it  antedates  the  era  of  manumissions,  although 
the  same  wrongs  existed  long  afterwards.  But  he  can 
punish  his  own  slaves — his  brother,  sister  or  his  child — with 
death.  He  can  sell  them.  He  can  whip  them  and  impose 
npon  them  the  most  cruel  of  tortures.  Tiger  or  lamb  is  his 
option. 

His  religion  is  as  aristocratical,  as  brutal  and  exclusive 
as  his  economic  and  social  policy.  Unlike  the  mild  dem- 
ocracy infused  into  the  worship  of  present  civilizations,  his 
religion  cannot  tolerate  even  the  thought  that  all  may  do 
homage  at  a  common  shrine  or  adore  a  common  Father.    To 

•  In  iDcient  d<r>,  ai  ihown  in  note  4,  thcjr  were  often  Terr  nu- 
merous. For  the  lew  (<Tini  licenae  to  concubioace,  los  Oalai, 
Tuilvt   Tablet. 

f  Dioojsiue  of  HelictrnaMni.  Archatoloffia  Romana,  or  Roman  An- 
NfwHM,  liber  II.  cap.  25;  Sfvin  Btiayi  en  inciinl  Qrttct,  Oxford, 
1682.  p.  52;  "The  state  gave  parents  the  power,  atrocioua  and  un- 
ftfttvraC  to  kill  them ;  he — the  father — could  refuse  to  preserre  and 
nu  kli  own  offapring."     S««  Uk*wii«  Ariatotle,  PoOtie,  4. 


y 


Ob  tte 
to  te  aoibjeet  to  ka  _ 
he  fed  witb  actOBl  fo^;  villi 
■■1  WM  twill  I,  boMy  M<1  tke  pmt  fcSctiHi  af  tka 
toUa.    If  Am  bt  aegtoteJ.  tha  propitiDi  ads  aad  &««» 

a^ait  As  perpetntan  of  Ifct - 
nf  tMfiwi  nr  flfornit  in  tto  mil  tinr. 

MsqHBtlir  tW  foMle  poitiaM  of  it  an  ti» 
of  the  i—rtifKi  power.  Tbo  kH  koanlf 
Bay  CB^^BH  acBB  OK  Bacniuaoi  ascB  aa  vovm 
to  the  panklwHif  of  itath  BbwaH  hia 
wife,  te  MMtrr  fmmOim,  rwerj  tnm  tkt  ralai  of  tamSjf  TCgo- 
laiity,  it  wonld  plaea  in  Mbt  tta  dneat  of  Iha  paAanuty. 
It  mwU  caaae  it  to  baeame  a  qomfiwi  wheHKr  bar  int- 
bora  aoo,  dw  nbcntor,  «an  ratty  bia  own  aad  of  IIm 
pate  blood— the  agnate.  SbooU  tbe  daeeption  be  ao  TCfled 
■a  to  aaeapc  ^m  aiaalii'ii  knowiadc^  tkoe  yet  icnaiDB  a 
atffl  BBn  laiiibia  aouive  of  dMclaaaza.    Tba  banad  goda 


cwiiiMiM,  ca:/  iiaMftw.  r>«a    ir,  ■.  sa. 

■  tlM  facaa  and*  «<  iMriaw,  hrhjM  *• 
>  •(  Ik*  Lmm.   «r   Ika  naataa   •<  mai  pa 


l(    iMd.    ■ 

ia 


Mb   «nct:   tar  da  tna  ««*%   •■ 

«M  fmtd.  oat  ««Wf«.  p.  aa. 

*m—  maxr  iMk  arlM*- 

fiiiailj  wink  mck  atka-.  taa^  to 

Iwtctr  (raa  Ik*  «t«&  •(  ika*  «««7 

ctovtr*  UaDM  uA  a   r^^f^ 

rSi  ITB  tiMrtv  ta  -     - 
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themselves,  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  jealous  and  dis- 
turbed, feeling  the  dignity  of  their  noble  line  defiled,"  their 
august  prerogatives  encroached  upon  by  a  pretender  who 
might  in  turn  at  death  usurp  the  beatitudes  of  the  penatea  '* 
and  the  holy  altar,  are  aroused.  Conscience  in  the  guilty 
niother  becomes  too  galling  to  permit  of  life's  longer  endur- 
ance and  death  must  be  the  consequence  after  the  confession, 
and  the  error  rectified  by  the  destruction  of  the  intruder. 
Here  is  the  key  to  that  extraordinary  tenacity  of  ancient 
ladies  in  wedlock  with  the  noble  or  gens  families,  to  virtue.'* 
The  Lares,  or  redoubtable  ghosts,  are,  as  we  now  begin  to 
understand,  charged  with  the  office  of  chastizing  such  crim- 
inals; also  of  watching  all  the  thoughts,  words  and  deeds 
going  on  in  the  sacred  penetralia — penatea — of  the  living 
lord's  household.  So  egotistical  and  selfish  is  this  religious 
culture  that  none  but  the  family  can  pray  at  that  altar  and 
no  one  can  be  prayed  for  except  members  who  have  been 
in  high  standing.  A  thing  so  deg:raded  as  a  being  com- 
pelled to  subsist  by  labor  has  no  place  there,  no  family,  no 
shrine.     Family  initiation  made  it  worse. 

But  we  have  only  entered  upon  the  description  of  this 
despot.  His  most  revolting  attributes  are  yet  to  be  put  into 
history.  All  the  creatures  of  bis  household,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  noble  mother  and  her  first-bom  male  child,  are 
slaves."  They  may  be,  as  we  have  said,  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  even  children  bom  to  amorous  coercion  "  of  this  thus 
privileged  despot;  yet  they  have  no  claim  to  anything  but 
bis  sympathies.  Having  no  legalized  rights  they  are  meni- 
als; left  without  education  they  become  sycophantic  and 
unmanly.  Their  food  is  coarse.  Only  the  lord  and  lady  of 
the  house  are  entitled  to  wheat  bread.  They  are  glad  to 
get  peas  and  second-rate  bread.'^  Should  too  many  infants 
be  bom,  a  council  is  called  and  it  is  deliberated  whether  the 

\i  Trom  Ihii  mar  be  traced  the  orifio  of  blooddUtioctioiM  slill 
boasic<l  of  and  tenaciouslr  cultivated;  in  dj-nastiea,  aa  diTine  right; 
In  familiea,  a>  preitige.  The  horror  againat  this  lin  waa  inexpreaaible ; 
•sd  a  Ualaon  with  one  of  the  outoaiu  rendered  the  crime  trebl/ 
hciDOna. 

I>8(«  Livy'a  Lay  af  Luertlia. 

14  Plutarch,  Qucttltonet  Romana,  SI. 

laFaatel  da  Coulangea,  Cili  Antiqva,  I.  c,  l.-ir,  Anlu/uti  Crayanett. 
Tram  theac  phenomena  of  the  ancient  family  may  be  traced  the  origin 
of  the  belief  In  ghoau,  apooka,  apeclrea,  haunted  abodea,  etc.;  idem, 
pp.   127-80. 

M  Plutarch,  5o(aii,  xiii. 

17  Horace.  Epitlala.  lib.  II.  Bpltl.  i.  ▼.  133:  "He  lirea  on  pods 
and  aecondrata  bread."  Poor  fare  for  labor  continued  late.  Of 
coart*.    where    much    harmony    and   lore   uiated    the   daapot   could    b* 


If 
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little  inoocents  shall  be  saved  or  killed.''  The  children  be- 
ing slaves,  are  not  supposed  to  be  supplied  with  a  thing  so 
dignifying  as  a  soul."  The  most  abject  superstition  reigns. 
For  a  slave  or  a  stranger  to  enter  the  apartments  of  this 
lord,  is  an  offense,  impious  and  unpardonable.  The  lord's 
own  parents  and  ancestors  before  them  for  generations 
back,  are  buried  under  this  enclosure  soul  and  body;  and 
their  jealous  manea  or  ghosts,'"  are  believed  to  be  omni- 
present and  on  guard,  with  power  to  repel  or  punish  the 
sacrilege.  The  manor  house  is  situated  within  the  holy 
court.  The  common  slaves  and  the  children  constituting  the 
true  laboring  element,  are  taught  the  most  extreme  reverence. 
Should  they  violate  any  of  the  rigorous  rules  they  are  sub- 
ject to  punishment ;  if  the  lord  of  the  manor  wills  it,  with 
death.  Thus  deep  superstition,  hard,  unpaid  labor,  bard 
fare  and  degradation  are  enforced  by  the  cunning  wiles 
of  priest-craft;  for  love  of  profits  from  labor  seems  to 
originate  or  urge  ancient  priest-power.  This  superstition 
ifi  the  more  necessarily  rigorous,  since  lack  of  faith  is  known 
to  be  dangerous,  leading  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

The  lord  of  the  estate  permits  of  no  social  or  religious 
mixtures  with  other  people  or  other  estates.  There  are  no 
tenants,  no  neighbors,  and  consequently  few  sociabilities. 
Egoism  is  so  severe  that  little  of  the  kind  can  be  tolerated. 
It  is  master  and  slave;  no  intermediaries.  Communities  are 
unknown.  Promiscuity  which  makes  the  village,"  the  com- 
munity, the  social  gathering,  the  free  sports  of  children  and 

llTbU  prtctice  held  food  *nion(  tha  Doritnt  even  t.lt*r  Orceka 
btfan  to  *cquirs  the  trt  of  m>kin(  hiitoriul  recordi.  Sm  Plutarch, 
Lycurau^,  rri. 

i>  Bomer,  Odyty,  lib.  XVTI.  Tha  puaac*  bare  alladad  to  rcf«r« 
to  a  comparalirelr  enlightened  period.  Aa  lata  a>  Plato,  when  aman- 
cipationa  and  rniatance  bad  created  a  middle  clan,  it  waa  donbted 
Whether  workinK  people  bad  all  of  the  attribute*  recofniaed  ta  tm« 
aenbera  of  the  human  family.  Cf.  Plato,  Btp.  tI.  S  ;  Ixii.  Law,  ti  ; 
Bomer.  Odyny.  xrii,  332.  Plato  wanted  alavea  and  b«li*Ted  in  tha 
isferioritr  >'  ^1  laborer*. 

30  Cicero.  Pro  Domo:  Tvtcvlanarum  Di*putaiionum  Libri,  I.  10: 
*Ther  uaed  to  beliere  that  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  atill  aliT*  and 
doinf    actiT*    dnf."     Eurlpide*.    AUettis,    163:    Hecuba. 

>l  The  ancient  houae  waa  aituated  within  the  aacred  eneleanr*. 
"niia  encloaor*  waa  dirided,  among  the  Greek*,  into  two  parta;  tba 
"rat  beinc  tb*  court.  The  houae  waa  in  the  aecond  part.  The  aacred 
tociu  w«a  placed  near  the  center  of  the  encloaure.  It  waa  conae- 
Sruentif  at  toe  foot  of  the  court,  near  the  entrance  of  the  houae.  Th* 
Rotnana  had  it  differently,  thongh  aaaentialljr  the  aame.  The  focua 
ramained,  ai  in  Greece,  in  the  center  of  tha  encloaure,  but  the  build- 
■°C*  were  placed  around  it  learinc  an  inner  court:  the  walls  of  th* 
OQuaea  rlainc  around  It  on  all  aid**.  Th*  Omka  naed  to  aaj  that 
religion  Uun>t  them  bow  to  bolld  botiMa.  Ttutal  d*  Cotil*i\(e*,  au 
* '•««««,  pp.  B3  e«. 
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general  merriment  are  interdicted  by  this  profound  solem- 
nity based  upon  an  adoration  of,  and  implicit  obedience  in 
one  central  ruler;  a  man  who  is  the  inheritor;  who,  by 
virtue  of  this  inheritance  giving  him  power,  and  of  this 
egoism  gi\'ing  him  will,  assumes,  as  through  the  countless 
ages  his  ancestors  assumed,  lo  be  the  sole  owner  in  life,  and 
the  immortal  to  be  worshiped,  caressed,  entreated,  propiti- 
ated, glorified,  after  death  I '" 

We  have  thus  described,  as  if  actually  existing  among  us 
at  present,  a  scene  whose  stage  was  once  this  earth;  "  whose 
unhappy  actors  were  workingmen  and  women  and  whose 
managers  were  then  as  now,  the  capitalists;  a  scene  which 
mankind,  grace  to  an  eternal  resistance,  in  turmoils,  servile 
wars,  and  innumerable  social  communes,  has  largely  out- 
grown. It  is  a  scene  which  no  civilized  society  could  at 
present  tolerate.  Yet  it  was  the  almost  all-prevailing  one 
among  mankind  of  the  distant  pa.st  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

Lordship,  therefore,  was  the  very  first  condition  in  the 
establishment  of  society;  slavery  its  antithesis,  the  second. 
Of  the  middle  class  occupying  the  great  gap  widely  separat- 
ing the  lord  from  the  slave  there  was  none.  That  came  later. 
For  fully  six  thousand  years  it  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  numerous  until  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  filled  the  great  cavity  and  is  now  press- 
ing in  all  directions  to  force  the  extinction  of  both  those 
aged  originals. 

Theoretically,  this  middle  or  intermediary  class  betwixt 
lord  and  menial,  owner  and  outcast,  immortal  and  perish- 
able, is  perfect;  occupying  the  ambrosial  vales  of  Utopia 
where  men  are  no  longer  struggling  for  existence  against 
despotism,  ignorance  and  death.  In  theory  we  should  sup- 
pose it  an  altruistic  state  in  which  men  looking  upward  to 
wisdom  and  mutual  love,  and  backward  to  past  ignorance 

13  In  GrMk  the  irrla  Stamwoi  in  Lttin  the  Lar  tamiliarU,  were 
keywords  of  the  encieot  pagan  family.  Etymolo^cally  thia  ia  the 
oripin  of  the  term  despot. 

sa  We  have  not  space  to  make  copious  quotations  from  the  numer- 
(ms  authors  whose  desoriplions  and  hints  we  hsTe  rsnsaclced  in  search 
of  the  proof  of  this  condition  of  ancient  affairs ;  but  recommend  ths 
doubtfal  to  the  following  coromentstors  and  original  writers:  Granier 
i»  CasMgnac  Bistoire  dtt  Cliuitii  Ouvriiret,  <tc..  Chapters  iii,  ir,  T. 
C^  ConlADgea,  CiU  Antique,  f/astim ;  to  the  poems  of  Homer;  to  al- 
most any  of  the  Toluminous  works  of  Cicero:  to  the  Orations  of  1)9' 
nosthenes;  to  Orelli's  I  titeriptionum  Cotiectio ;  to  Bockh's  Corpus 
Jnseriptionum  Grorearum ;  to  Euripides,  Alcestis  and  especially  Beevha, 
MUrim;  lo  Plato's  Creation,  Prolag.  30-4,  TIttat.  SO-3,  £ap.  21;  to 
PausaniAS,  Descriptio  Grtr.eice;  to  Macrobius,  Somnium  Scipionis  A 
SMuntcUcrtim  Libri  and   many   others. 
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and  competitive  greed  and  hatreds,  would  erect  their  society 
and  their  government  upon  a  plan  wherein  neither  lords  nor 
menials  could  have  law  or  foothold.  Such  would  be  the 
revolution  realized — the  revolution  that  began  with  maau- 
misBions.  But  practically — although  many  are  dreaming  of 
this  ultimatum — we  are  far  from  it.  Lords  still  exist 
though  with  milder  domination  and  slaves  yet  remain  though 
on  a  higher  plain. 

M.  de  Laveleye  informs  us  that  communities  held  lands 
in  common  for  the  people  in  times  past  '*  and  cites  an 
abundance  of  instances  in  proof;  but  while  this  may  all  be 
true,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  original  condition  was 
that  of  masters  and  slaves.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
with  the  people  from  whose  records  we  extract  these  data — 
the  Aryan  race.  It  is  the  perfectly  natural  condition,  ex- 
plainable in  the  theory  of  development.  In  the  Aryan, 
especially  its  Indo-European  tyjje,  we  see  the  original  theory 
of  development  verified;  and  it  comes  to  us  from  prehistoric 
data  which  philology,  archsology  and  reason  harmoniously 
combine  to  verify.  What  would  man,  primitively  a  wild 
animal,  naturally  dof  Would  he  not  be  just  like  all  ani- 
mals! It  wants  only  the  observation  of  an  hour  to  not« 
that  a  group  of  barnyard  fowls,  soon  after  being  put  into  a 
yard  begin  fighting  for  mastery  or  lordship;  and  this  con- 
flict will  not  stop  until  the  strongest,  cleverest  chanticleer 
has  mastered  every  adversary.  This  also  must  be  said  of  a 
herd  of  cattle  grazing  on  a  common.  The  strongest  steer, 
after  a  full  test  of  its  muscular  forces,  becomes  master  of 
the  flock  and  remains  so.  With  perfect  truth  it  might  be 
further  remarked  that  should  no  individual  of  the  herd  be 
of  the  male  gender,  the  contest  for  mastery  will  be  between 
the  heifers;  thus  seeming  to  prove  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  without  any  reference  to  the  instinct 
of  perpetuation  of  species.  Even  plants,  in  their  struggle 
for  existence  are  constantly  in  the  competitive  field,  warring 
with  each  other — the  tares  rooting  out  the  wheat — until  the 
hand  of  the  reasoning  cultivator  lays  low  the  obnoxious 
weeds.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  principle  of  individual 
ascendency  with  its  acknowledgment,  is  the  original  and 
natural  one.     It   is  the  quiritare  dominium.    The  law  of 

:<  De    LtrelcTF,    PrlmiUvt    Property,    pp.     137.     In    altemptinc    to 

I       provt  thu«  notion!  about  primitiTc  property,  tbla  anihor  ia  oonfrontad 

I       at  the  outsrt,   with  tha  fact  that  ha  la  ■•ekinc  to  rebut  the  principle 

of  development;   hla  rlIU(*  oonunnnltisa  are  ■  l»U,  not  a  "primttivt" 
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natural  selections  and  survival  of  the  fittest  applies  without 
the  aid  of  reason.  Naturalists  who  have  lavished  great 
care  and  honest  pains  iu  search  of  proof  of  this  philosophy 
in  plants,  animals  and  men,^'  have  scarcely  brought  their 
investigations  to  bear  upon  that  new,  almost  supernal  power 
of  reason,  which  some  admit  to  have  come  later,  as  a  result 
of  evolution. 

If  we  are  allowed  to  tread  the  penetralia  of  this  philos- 
ophy with  the  eye  and  ear  of  a  critic  we  shall  find  in  the 
law  of  natural  selections  the  bed  rock  of  brute  competition. 
Wliile  beholding  this  with  the  conviction  of  its  truth  and 
forced  to  admit  it  as  the  fiat  of  growth,  we  shall  see  that  it 
rests  upon  the  toppling  trestles  of  brute  force.  We  shall 
find  that  the  superstructure  resting  upon  these  abutments  is 
time-worn  and  rotten.  Its  spans  are  becoming  unsafe;  its 
planking  hoof -worn ;  its  stringers  sway  with  the  winds  of 
newer  things  and  we  find  ourselves  dizzy  peering  into  the 
angry  foam  of  progress  below.  As  long  as  there  are  only 
masters  and  slaves  tJie  strongest  brutes  may  survive;  but 
vrhen  the  new  idea  of  manumission  arrived  which  was  forced 
upon  the  masters  by  the  growth  of  population,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  changed  hands.  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  based  upon  brute  force  we  accept  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  as  its  corollary.  So  long  as  the  doctrine 
is  so  based  it  remains  undeniably  true.     Reason  is  not  there. 

But  with  the  advent  of  reason  there  came  also  sympathy, 
civilization,  enlightenment;  and  these  have  already  so  filled 
the  world  with  mutual  or  altruistic  sentiment  that  the  work- 
ing classes  of  both  Europe  and  America  are  now  combining 
with  u  determination  to  drive  from  the  world  the  whole 
brute  force  upon  which  the  old  theory  is  based.  They  will 
not  longer  hear  to  the  competitive  pnnciple  which  holds  up 
the  shrewdest  and  strongest  as  fittest  to  survive.  They  •de- 
mand the  extinction  of  competitory  force  and  insist  unon 
equal  opportunities  for  co-operation  such  as  will  result  in 
the  survival  of  all.  They  are  thus  ushering  in  the  era  of 
reason.  In  disenthralling  their  species  from  the  competitive 
sjrstem  of  the  isolated  individual  and  establishing  them  on 
the  co-operative  or  altruistic  system  they  procure  the  revolu- 
tion.    They  usher  in  tlie  era  of  the  survival  of  all  and  banish 

2S  W«  here  incorreetljr  place  man  above  animal)  io  deference  to  the 
•Cottm  be  has  ool  outgrown.  EBpeciallj  is  man  to  be  considered  and 
•UMad  among  animals  nnjler  Ibe  phllasophy  of  the  fltteat,  aince  tbia 
varjr  aorriTal  is  mostly  the  result  of  the  rompetitiT*  atmgcle,  akin  to 
bmM  force  and  antedalinc  the  milder  forces  of  reaaon. 
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from  the  world  the  culture  of  darlings,  the  reign  of  parti- 
ality, the  prestige  of  masters  and  the  servility  of  BlavesL 
But  as  force  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tions and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  so  reason,  its  moral 
antithesis,  must  be  the  bottom  rock  upon  which  the  new 
mutualism  is  founded. 

We  cannot  leave  this  theoretical  dissertation  without  some 
reflections  upon  the  ghastly  immorality  and  the  return  to 
insatiate  selfishness  -which  this  new  philosophy  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  inculcates;  and  must  submit  that  it  not 
only  logically  inculcates  an  arid  dreariness  of  words,  but  has 
already  produced  and  is  producing  withering  and  de- 
moralizing effects.  We  shall  submit  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  planted  by  a  manual  laborer  and  forming  the  basis 
of  hope  upon  which  stands  the  great  labor  movement  of  our 
own  time  has  been  severely  attacked,  stamped  as  a  calamity 
and  trodden  under  foot,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
plan  of  faith  has  been  the  power  that  openly  struck  the  first 
well  organized  blow  at  the  system  of  masters  and  slaves  and 
boldly  championed  it  as  a  principle;  and  in  essence  it  has 
never  since  shrunk  from  its  prodigious  task  toward  realizing 
the  much  contested  doctrine  of  human  equality. 

Viewed  from  a  standpoint  of  mere  comparative  strength 
of  organized  muscle  and  brain,  or  of  the  low  cunning  and 
prowess  which  wrench  from  the  weak  and  unwary  what  they 
do  not  contribute  to  produce,  this  theory  of  survival  is 
undeniably  logical.  But  these  forces  are  the  old,  original 
ones  and  strictly  belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the  advent  of  a 
society  enlightened  and  refined  by  reason.  They  are  animal 
and  are  of  the  ages  of  bullies  and  of  clubs.  Why  we  con- 
front such  theorists  is  that  this  philosophy  does  not  keep 
march  with  the  very  power  that  gives  them  insight  into  it- 
reason.  The  original  state  was  egotistical  with  brutal  force 
— forcible  possession.  The  next  was  arbitration,  discussion, 
conciliation — all  the  struggles  of  reason.  The  former  occu- 
pied an  immense,  unmeasured  period  of  time,  the  latter  has 
also  had  its  vista  of  tedious,  unhappy  ages;  for  since  the 
first  glimmerings  of  history  and  archeeology  it  has  numbered 
between  four  and  five  thousand  years  and  its  millennium  is 
Btill  far  away.  It  is  the  transition  period ;  the  passage  from 
pure  brute  force  and  labor  ordered  by  masters  and  per- 
formed by  slaves  with  survival  of  the  fittest,  to  the  pure  era 
of  reason,  mutual  love  and  mutual  care,  with  the  survival  of 
all.     Such  is  the  revolution. 
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Whoever,  therefore,  at  this  enlightened  day,  forgetting 
his  reason,  the  very  weapon  he  wields  with  which  to  grasp 
his  inspirations,  allows  this  aged  original,  because  it  is  yet 
true  of  the  beast  or  the  plant,  to  usurp  the  domain  of  reason 
self-won  in  the  struggle  of  ages,"  returns  to  the  dogma  that 
because  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  been  true  of  snarling 
beasts,  of  the  plants  and  of  the  club-and-weapon  age  of 
men,  it  is  also  true  of  men  in  a  state  of  reason  and  refine- 
ment, is  going  backward  dragging  reason  with  him  into  the 
caves  of  the  troglodyte. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  moral  eflFect  upon  the  mind,  of  per- 
sons in  search  of  wealth  and  other  means  of  happiness  nat- 
ural to  our  lot  in  the  competitive  world.  A  student  of 
evolution  is  constrained  by  perusing  the  pages  of  Lucretius, 
Vogt,  Spencer,  Darwin  and  others,  to  view  man  as  a  crea- 
ture without  an  immortal  soul.  Through  the  doctrine  of 
development  as  explained  by  Darwin,  men  are  taught  to 
understand  this  perishability  merely  as  a  logical  corollary  of 
the  premise  itself.^'  The  theory  carries  with  it  the  irrepres- 
sible deduction  that  if  man  has  an  immortal  soul  he  has, 
himself,  been  the  maker  of  it.  The  theory  from  the  first, 
assumes  that  he  is  a  creature  grown  from  a  long  line  of 
consequents,  each  an  effect  of  causes  natural  to  this  world. 
This  is  evolution.  It  holds  that  motion  and  heat  acting 
npon  the  material  spread  out  upon  this  earth  will  of  them- 
selves, generate  life;  and  that  from  cells  or  matrices  of 
slime  it  calls  protoplasm — the  assumed  earliest  forms  of  life 
—come  shape,  growth  and  variety,  some  of  which  in  time 
have  reached  as  high  a  development  as  reasoning  men.  Nor 
are  these  ideas  confined  to,  or  the  work  of,  the  benighted  and 
superstitious.  They  are  gaining  ground  among  the  most 
thoroughly  respectable  and  learned;  so  much  so  that  it  is 
already  dangerous  for  the  followers  of  the  old  belief  upheld 
by  Plato  and  Moses,  to  criticise  or  compare  arguments 
against  the  ponderous  weight  and  increasing  multiplicity  of 

M  Mr.  Dknrin,  »  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  careful  writer,  re- 
Ir&xned  from  pashine  his  ergumrnt  on  this  mbiect  farther  than  it 
cppliea  to  energy  without  reason.  A  careful  student  of  Darwin  will 
parteire  that  ho  always  niea  the  lower  order  of  life  aa  proof:  such 
••  plants,  birds,  flihes,  and  the  other  animsla.  He  clings  to  thia, 
not  venturing  into  the  domain  of  the  reasoning  power,  which  is  alone 
capable  to  grasp  the  labor  problem. 

i^  In  maaing  these  reflectiona  we  do  not  set  up  a  disclaimer  against 
tb«  theory  of  aerelopment.  The  obiect  Is  to  show  the  pemicions  effect 
■poo  the  mind  of  massee,  should  this  theory  become  unirersally 
•cknowledged,  and  taught,  hefnr/i  the  competitive  system  ia  super- 
esdsd  b7  the  oo-operativa  or  sooialistis. 
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proof  in  its  support.  So  irrefutable  is  the  evidence  which 
our  indefatigable  diggers  in  science  have  accumulated,  that 
from  the  timorous  lispings  of  a  few  years  apo  it  has  become 
a  creed  for  the  army  of  science ;  and  is  claimed  by  natural- 
ists, by  comparative  philologists  and  historiographers,  by 
archsologiats  and  others  in  the  field  of  ethnical  research,  to 
be  the  key  of  the  new  discovery. 

What  then  can  science  do  for  the  immortal  soulT  Man, 
certainly,  away  back  in  that  night  of  time  of  which  we 
are  going  to  wi-ite  a  history,  while  yet  an  animal  and  brute, 
a  homo  troglodyticus,  not  yet  knowing  how  to  build  a  fire  or 
hardly  to  wield  a  club,  could  not  have  possessed  so  noble 
and  highly  developed  a  thing  as  an  immortal  soul !  Or  if  we 
can  conceive  this  to  be  possible,  what  shall  we  think  of  him 
during  the  still  earlier  cycles  of  his  existence  in  forms  yet 
cruder  and  more  remote  T  Further  than  this  we  may  in  our 
play  of  fancy  measure  him  at  the  dawn  of  his  development 
of  reason,  which  is  a  faculty  higher  but  less  unerring  than 
instinct.  Reason  is  a  gift  which  must  be  guided  by  social 
laws.  Not  having  these,  man  must  have  been  a  maniac; 
either  thus,  or  he  preserved  enough  of  instinct  to  guide 
reason.  The  reason  of  a  madman  turns  to  cunning.'* 
Cunning,  we  are  told,  is  the  weapon  this  ferocious,  selfish, 
competing,  primeval  being  first  used  to  work  his  title  clear 
to  the  realms  of  immortality ! 

Thus  in  reading  rare  records  of  the  ancient  lowly  we 
cannot  be  too  thoughtful  or  too  careful  when  contemplat- 
ing the  subject  of  immortality.  Though  old  in  life's 
ephemeral  span,  the  human  race  is  still  in  the  dawn  of  its 
day;  and  the  sun  has  yet  to  rise  higher  and  illume  many 
a  still  dark  chasm  of  our  belief.  The  great  aphorism  of 
Lucretius: 

"Prolnde  licet  quotvig  vivendo  condere  sacla: 
Mors  cterna  tamen  nilo  minus  ilia  manebit,"  ** 


though  it  has  been  parried  and  fought  in  darkness,  is  like 
that  of  Proudhon — "La  propriety  c'est  le  vol,"  still  respect- 
able; and  so  long  as  our  standard  cyclopedias  speak  of  the 

3S  Plato,  Lttv!>,  Tii,  14.  "The  boy,  without  being  fitted  by  edou- 
tiOD,  becomes  crafty  and  cunninf  and  of  all  wild  beaats  the  moat  in- 
■olent."  Plato  knew  the  fierce  nature  of  men  and  hie  aeventb  book  of 
Uwi  ia  •  tboufblful  code  of  precepts  for  equalizing  habits  among  the 
pla,  and  puniahiog  with  means  in  use  for  doing  ao.  Plato  «T«n 
doama  the  poaaibility  of  a  sonl   in  sach  wild  creatures. 

t%  LncretfuB,  D«  Rtrum  Ifatura,  lib.  III.   lOSSS. 
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Rerum  Natura  of  Lacretius  as  the  "greatest  of  didactic 
poems"  *"  even  now,  when  the  grand  sun  of  man's  morning 
of  life  has  lit  up  all  the  grottoes  but  that  of  fate  and  ren- 
dered radiant  many  a  dark  belief,  just  so  long  is  it  wisest 
in  UB  to  withdraw  cavil,  polemic  and  concern  from  a  post 
mortem  future  and  throw  our  whole  religion  into  practical 
doings  for  the  improvement  of  ourselves  upon  the  mortal 
stage.  But  most  especially  are  these  words  wise  counsel  to 
all  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  labor  problem. 

Su<i  is  this  wonderful  man,  says  the  theorist,  developed 
from  a  protoplasm  of  slimy  earth.  Then  up  to  this  stage 
he  was  without  a  soul — an  animal.  He  further  developed 
to  the  stage  of  reason — mind.  Cunning  must  then  have 
fiecured  for  him  the  boon  of  an  immortal  soul;  a  thing 
which  most  people  agree  in  believing  that  the  reasonless 
animals  do  not  possess  I 

This  sort  of  speculation  may  appear  quite  innocent,  even 
popular;  for  such  is  the  freedom  of  thought  in  these  days 
that  men  delight  in  catching  at  the  gossamers  of  skepti- 
cism. Where  the  danger  to  the  moral  sense  arises  on  this 
new  philosophy,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  revolution  is  not 
yet  realized.  The  world  is  still  in  its  competitive  stage. 
M&n  is  still  combating  with  his  blind  egoism  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  It  is  not  altruism  or  mutual  love  and 
care  that  governs  his  career.  He  is  yet  fighting  against 
odds  for  survival;  and  if  his  fitness  to  win  the  means  of 
life  prove  insufficient  he  does  not  survive,  but  perishes. 
Knowing  this,  he  is  too  ready  to  apply  his  reason  in  the 
direction  of  selfishly  actuated  cunning,  and  thus  wring  out 
a  living  recklessly.  One  thing,  however,  has  always  barred 
him  from  the  exercise  of  dishonest  cunning.  It  is  con- 
science. From  the  earliest  data  we  find  man  building  upon 
conscience  as  the  foundation  of  ethics.  As  we  have  shown, 
it  began  with  the  mother's  virtue.  True,  it  was  absurdly 
imaginative,  figuring  the  rage  of  the  lar  familiaris  in 
case  that  weird  omnipotent  was  offended  by  an  evil  deed 
of  the  living.  Thus  to  commit  an  evil  deed  used  to  cause 
conscience  to  fill  the  imaginations  of  men  with  horrid  ap- 
pearances rising  from  the  grave.  Goblins  and  spectres  of 
a  thousand  shapes.  Elfins  and  haupting  terrors  appeared. 
Conscience  was  thus  the  origm  of  ghosts.  Conscience,  even 
under  the  most  aristocratic  and  tyrannical  religion,  held 
base  actions  in  check.    Under  the  prevailing  religions  of  the 

»  itHrrieon  CychjHitUa,  Tol.  X,  p.  717.  ed.  of  1887. 
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world  conscience  at  this  day  holds  evil  doing  in  check. 
Ethics  is  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  based  upon  conscience. 
All  laws  are  largely  the  outcome  of  it  It  is  the  iimer 
counselor  of  outward  actions  and  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  neyer  give  up  its  sceptre  so  long  as  the  com- 
petitive, egotistical  state  dominates.  'When  the  revolution 
has  been  accomplished,  when  society  shall  have  arranged 
the  getting  of  the  means  of  life  on  the  mutual  or  co-opera- 
tive plan,  when  it  shall  no  longer  be  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  but  the  survival  of  all,  when  it  no  longer  becomes 
necessary  to  figlit  in  the  cruel,  dreary  old  field  of  competi- 
tion and  the  struggle  for  existence  ceases,  then  we  may  End 
some  vague  grounds  for  imagining  ourselves  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  apply  the  check  of  conscience;  since  wrong  doing 
will  have  lost  its  incentive. 

But  now,  in  the  height  of  the  great  competitive  struggle 
when  working  people,  goaded  at  the  sight  of  their  own 
labor  products  falling  into  the  rapacious  hands  of  monop- 
olies, are  again  on  the  rally  and  are  forming  the  most  com- 
pact and  extensive  organizations  that  have  yet  existed; 
just  at  this  moment  when  the  restraining  counsels  of  con- 
science are  most  needed  to  check  and  withhold  what  else 
may  become  mobocracy,  with  results  more  furious  and 
sanguinary  than  the  deeds  of  Eunus  and  Cleon  or  of  Spar- 
tacus  and  Crixius  which  we  are  going  to  relate,  and  at  the 
very  moment  the  moral  world  seems  riven  and  quails 
before  the  swelling  legions  of  aggrieved  labor  organizing  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  multifold  weapons  of 
an  advanced  enlightenment  at  their  command,  what  do  we 
seet 

A  new  thing  in  the  world.  A  stranger  in  form  of  a 
philosophif  which  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A 
codex  which  seeks  its  precedents  back  of  religion  or  law, 
beckoning  into  the  world  a  totally  new  scheme  of  dialectics. 
In  denying  the  old  belief  in  immortality  it  stamps  the 
ancient  conscience;**  for  what  further  use  has  ethics  or 
morality  for  conscience,  after  the  cherished  hope  of  earning 
some  longed-for  compensation  in  the  hereafter,  has  been 
loctf 

The  only  conscience  left  to  man  would  be  that  based  on 
cunning!    This  invites  him  back  to  the  law  of  Lycurgus, 

» W*  reftr  noitly  to  thai  moral  lid*  of  cooKlenc*  which  hu 
hitherto  to  powcrrnllf  actaatad  aod  reatraiiiad  mao  bj  tore*  a<  baUal 
In  awarda  and  paniahmeaM. 
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which  made  stealing  a  virtue  bat  being  caught,  a  crime. 
Conscience  the  foundation  rock  of  religion,  ancient  and 
modem,  is  ground  to  powder  by  this  new  giant  philosophy  " 
whose  arguments  seem  fortified  by  the  chemist,  the  archae- 
ologist, the  comparative  philologist,  the  paleontologist,  the 
geologist  and  all  naturalists  now  devoting  themselves  to 
labors  which  are  to  prepare  for  a  study  of  ethnical  science. 
The  boldest  of  these  claim,  as  we  have  shown,  that  when  in 
the  long  course  of  evolution,  man,  then  a  brute  but  with  a 
stature  more  erect  and  a  cranial  organism  more  capacious 
than  other  creatures  with  which  the  forest  teemed,  began  to 
experience  the  first  scintillations  of  reason,  he  exercised  this 
new  and  growing  gift  for  his  own  advantage  and  to  secure 
his  own  personal  survival ;  sacrificing  all  others  for  himself 
through  prowess  and  strategem  or  cunning.  Conscience 
came  later  and  established  ethics  which  has  developed 
society,  law  and  order  and  kept  him  somewhat  restrained. 
Religion  is  the  handmaid  of  conscience  and  both  groped 
together  up  to  the  present  time  inseparable — neither  able 
to  exist  without  the  other. 

Thus  the  new  philosophy  finds  man.  Religion  rests  upon 
assumed  immortality ;  conscience  upon  religion.  The  philos- 
ophy, by  proving  that  belief  in  immortaJity  is  an  illusion, 
that  the  soul  is  an  etherial  delusion,  that  with  the  decease  of 
body  comes  our  eternal  quietus,  proves  also  that  there  is  no 
religion.  The  great  bulwark  of  humanity,  moral  law,  order, 
hope,  restraint,  is  annihilated  at  one  stroke.  Conscience, 
resting  upmn  religion,"  is  also  shattered  with  it,  and  man 
goes  back  to  his  primeval  cunning  and  brutal  instincts. 

Now,  in  coloring  our  description  of  the  revolution  in  a 
history  of  the  lowly,  let  us  select  an  average  workingman 
who  has  been  converted  to  the  new  philosophy  as  thousands 
are— and  picture  the  effect  upon  him  as  an  agitator  of  the 
labor  question. 

Belief  in  the  doctrine  of  development  is  belief  either  that 
man  is  without  an  immortal  spirit  or  that  through  his  own 
genius  and  cunning  he  has  evolved  or  developed  one  out 

■t  Aroobln*  wu  In  rre*t  doubt  on  the  queition  of  tiiunortalitT,  t^ 
Laervtiu,  luthor  of  the  celebrated  didictic  poem  on  DBture,  believed 
that  the  (out  periibe*  with  the  body.  Ariitotle,  sow  known  u  the 
frvfttcat  of  leacberi.  could  never  promise  anythinf  to  those  inquiring 
of  Ua  on  the  problem  of  immortality.  Darwin  was  equally  ailent  on 
ttao  subject. 

n  Oonacience  retting  on  puniahmenta  and  rewards  for  actions  la 
die  pbrtical  world,  a*  effects  of  causes,  is  not  here  taken  into  csa- 
aidcratloa. 
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of  hia  original  beasthood,  indepcodeBUy  of  an  almiglity 
power.  The  latter  is  not  even  pretended.  Consequently 
immortality  ia  denied.  The  belief  also  stamps  oat  religious 
conscience;  leaving  in  him  the  consciousness  that,  as  there 
is  no  responsibility  before  Ood — there  being  none  except 
insentient  law  whidi  regulates  the  universe,  the  only  thing 
to  consider  before  the  commiaaioa  of  a  deed,  is  caution,  for 
aafetj/g  take;  first  that  the  act  may  not  recoil  upon  himself, 
and  second,  that  he  be  not  eangfat  in  it  and  discovered. 
These  are  affairs  of  cold  reason.  Conscience  with  its  com- 
punctious concomitants,  is  ruled  out  of  the  affair;  and  rigid 
experimental  knowledge,  aptitude,  tact,  adaptiveness  taice 
its  place.  Ko  matter  how  horrible  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken, he  is  totally  absolved  from  danger  of  punishment  if 
cunning  enough  to  elude  the  natural  and  the  statute  laws 
and  succeed.  With  cold  reason  and  in  cold  blood  he  fear- 
lessly undertakes  the  deed,  knowing  that  to  succeed  is  to 
survive  his  victim  and  be  happy. 

Lions,  dogs,  wolves,  hyenas,  vultures  are  constantly  doing 
this  for  they  are  in  the  world  of  competition  and  have  no 
conscience ;  and  he  is  not  a  whit  above  them  morally.  Had 
be  the  restraint  of  religious  conscience  in  the  same  field  of 
competition,  he  would  be  lifted  by  it  above  these  brutes. 
It  teaches  him  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  inflates  his 
egotism  with  presumption  that  he  is  superior  to  his  victim. 
It  thus  unhinges  the  little  enlightenment  which  mutual  co- 
operation and  social  interaction  have  by  great  agonies  of 
effort  and  with  the  labors  of  conscience,  sympathy  and 
belief  in  immortality,  brought  into  the  world.  Does  it 
indeed,  threaten  our  civilization  T 

One  will  say  this  shocking  description  may  apply  to  the 
workingman ;  but  we  think  it  too  often  applies  practically 
to  the  most  educated.  It  especially  applies  to  them ;  for 
such  revolting  immorality  seldom  penetrates  the  ranks  of 
laborers  who  from  remote  ages  of  the  past  have  been  re- 
ligiously inclined  and  rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  religion. 
No  tale  of  ancient  labor  can  ignore  its  religion. 

But  admitting  the  workingman  and  agitator  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  this  philosophy,  we  still  have  the  same 
revolting  consequences.  Such  consequences  are  now  con- 
stantly transpiring.  The  present  century  is  producing  some 
reformers  who  are  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  development 
and  are  scoffers  of  religion.  Few  of  them  expect  to  live 
beyond  their  grave.     Many  have  no  conscience  regarding  a 
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future  punishment,  and  are  too  honest  in  their  earnestness 
when  they  conspire  against  great  wrongs  and  argue  to 
destroy  this  civilization.  Any  person  shielded  from  re- 
straints of  conscience  by  a  logic  which  poses  on  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  science,  may  guard  himself  and  his  legions 
from  detection  by  buckling  on  the  life-presenter  of  cold 
reason,  and  boxing  himself  into  some  sequestered  laboratory 
and  with  recondite  presumption,  construct  infernal  ma- 
chines. He  may  sally  out  with  these  and  if  there  come  con- 
flicts between  him  and  unjust  jurisprudence  or  even  tor- 
nadoes of  destruction,  it  is  but  the  recoil  of  a  philosophy 
that  is  driving  men's  conscience  from  the  earth. 

This  lack  of  conscience  is  seen  in  the  bnital  treatment  of 

ipoor  slaves  by  Damophilus  to  which  we  devote  a  long 
chapter  of  this  book.  It  is  a  want  of  feeling  that  marks 
the  social  ages  of  the  past  and  rightly  does  not  belong  lo 
modern  days. 

It  were  difficult  to  describe  the  terrible  depression   of 

''moral  sentiments  to  which  a  man  naturally  sinks  under 
this  doctrine,  if  really  con%'inced  by  it  that  his  own  cun- 
ning, aptitude  and  ambidexterity  are  legitimate  forces  upon 

I'which  he  must  depend  for  succesis  and  sur\-ival.  Freed 
from  the  fear  of  pimishment  beyond  this  life,  he  finds  that 
the  conscience  within  his  breast  has  fled.  There  is  no  ever- 
living,  responsible  soul  and  consequently  no  responsibility. 
He  finds  himself  completely  absolved  from  any  danger 
except  that  of  failing  in  the  attempt.  He  depends  entirely 
upon  adroitness  or  cunning.  Egotism  lends  him  faith  in 
this;  for  men  are  enterprising  and  glad  to  undertake  inno- 
cent adventures  and  in  this  philosophy  every  act  is  innocent 
whicli  does  not  recoil  upon  its  author.  Thus  stimulated  and 
shielded  he  goes  back  to  brigandage  and  hardened  to  fratri- 
cide, is  willing  to  do  devil  work  of  whatever  manner  that 
promises  to  gratify  greed,  whim  or  caprice,  in  cajoling  the 
transient  hour.  In  the  competitive  struggle  for  existence,  it 
is  (rue,  every  one  has  the  same  chances  but  the  survival 
falls  to  him  who  possesses  the  most  of  force,  tact  and 
cunning.    Reason  has  not  yet  changed  the  moral  aspects  of 

i^thiugs  from  this  fighting,  competitive  state,  to  the  mutually 
B-operative  condition  wherein  all  harmoniously  agree  to 
care  for  each  other  as  the  best  means  of  earing  for  them- 
selves.    This  great  epoch  is  fast  coming.     Until  its  arrival 

^joeu  are  in  the  competitive,  transilionary  state  whose  prog- 
depends    upon    every    possible   advantage    known    in 
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eivilization ;  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  for  trans- 
forming Buch  into  noble,  sympathetic  beings,  and  quickening 
them  into  the  sweet  emotions  of  love  and  care,  is  and  always 
has  been  conscience.  When  the  time  arrives  that  reason 
shall  have  become  wise,  shall  have  massed  its  wayward  indi- 
vidualism into  collective  solidarity,  pruned  oS  its  egotism, 
dressed  itself  in  robes  of  charity  and  mutual  love,  outgrown 
its  benighted  gropings  and  adapted  itself  to  a  seat  in  the 
Christian  temple  of  equality,  then  there  will  be  time  for 
farther  and  more  scientifically  investigating  the  crowning 
problem  of  immortality. 


CHAPTER  lU 

LOST  MSS.  ARCHiEOLOGY 

TRUE  HISTORY  OF  LABOR  FOUKD  ONLT   IN    INSCRIPTIONS  ANI» 

MUTILATED  ANNALS 


Pbotottpes  of  Industral  Life  to  be  found  in  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  Branches — Era  of  Slavery — Dawn  of  Manumis- 
sion— Patriarchal  Form  too  advanced  a  Type  of  Govern- 
ment possible  to  primitive  Man — Religious  Superstition 
fatal  to  Independent  Labor — Labor,  Government  and  Re- 
ligion indissolubly  mixed — Concupiscence,  Acquisitive- 
ness and  Irascibility  Consequences  of  the  archaic  Bully 
or  Boss,  with  unlimited  Powers — Right  of  the  ancient 
Father  to  enslave,  sell,  torture  or  kill  his  Children — 
Abundant  Proofs  quoted — Origin  of  the  greater  and  more 
humane  Impulses — Sympathy  beyond  mere  Self-preserva- 
tion, the  Result  of  Education — Education  originated  from 
Discussion — Discussion  the  Result  of  Grievances  against 
the  Outcast  Work-people — Too  rapid  Increase  of  their 
Numbers  notwithstanding  the  SulTcrings — Means  Organ- 
ized by  Owners  for  decimating  them  by  Murder — Ample 
proof — The  great  Amphictyonic  League — (Mimpses  of  a 
once  sullen  Combination  of  the  Desperate  Slaves — In- 
cipient Organization  of  the  Nobles. 

Thb  history  of  the  lowly  classes  of  ancient  society  must 
begin  with  manumissions,*  although  slave  labor  seems  the 
most  ancient.  There  have  coiuo  to  us  very  few  traces  or 
accounts  of  the  slaves  of  high  antiquity.  Except  some 
relics  which  have  been  found  in  caves,  sorae  hieroglyphs 
carN'ed  not  perhaps  by  themselves  but  by  masters  portraying 
their  low  condition,'  we  have  no  landmarks  to  guide  our 
gropine  inquiry  through  the  long  night  of  time  which 
lasted  till  the  dawn  of  manumissions.     Unlike  the  African 

1  Orsnier  de  Csuignac,  Bitt.  dn  ClatttM  Oxivriirtt,  Chap.  t. 

s  The  typicul  itrlkei  and  upriainga  of  slaves  do  not  come  to  ua  in 
their  dreaded  form  except  throuch  vague,  uucertain  evidence,  untii 
abont  600  /ears  before  Cluist.  Bee  eaapters  oa  BtrllCM  and  Upris- 
ion:   infra. 
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slaves  of  modem  times  who  were  the  property  of  a  class 
of  mastei-s  not  of  their  own  race  or  kindred,  the  ancient 
slaves  were,  in  race  and  consanguinity,  the  equals  of  their 
masters;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  causes  of 
their    emancipation    were    in    many    instances,    their    own 
resistance  to  slavery.    At   present  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  same  races  we  are  describing — the  Semitic  and   Indo- 
Knropenii — are  organizing   in  innjiense  numbers  and   with 
skill  Ij  resist  the  forces  which  modem  wage  servitude  in- 
flicts; and  it  is  therefore  very  similar  to  the  great  struggle 
humanity   passed   through   in   ancient   times,   to   resist  the 
oppressive  system  under  which  nearly  all  were  bom.     The 
diflference  between  the  two  struggles,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  one  had  to  deal  with  the  lowest,  most 
debased  and  cmei  species  of  subjugation  which  the  ancient 
religriou  stamped  into  its  tenets.     Both  these  great  strug^gles 
are   of    long   duration.     When    the    fir.st    was    partly    won 
Christianity    came    with    its    doctrine    of    equality'    and 
brought  the  struggle  into  the  oppn  world.    It  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  emancipation  movement  until  chattel  slaverj' 
and  its  vast,  aged  system  may  now  be  pronounced  extinct 
throughout  the  civilized  world.     The  struggle  has  continued ; 
but  from  etnancipating  chattel  slavery  it  has  shifted  to  the 
enfranchLseraent  of  competitive  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  profound  learning  and  research  de- 
voted by  M.  de  Laveleye*  in  proof  that  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  mankind  was  of  patriarchal  form,  we  find  that  the 
great  slave  system  always  prevailed  among  the  Arj-ans  from 
whom  we  are  the  immediate  descendants;  and  indeeti  he 
sets  out'  with  a  confession  at  least  that  the  early  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  had  any  institutions  of  the  communal  or 
patriarchal  nature.  Prof.  Denis  Fustel  de  Cnulauges  makes 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Aryan  religion,  as  already 
described,  made  the  first  bom  son,  by  the  law  of  entail,  the 

>  Onnifr.  HM.  d4t  Clann  OvvtUtu,  pp.  393-4;  L*Tel«ye,  Prim^■ 
tirt  pToptrtv.  Introduc.  lo  Itt  ed..  pp.  xivi,  xjcvii,  xut,  xxxl.  H«ra 
M.  de  Livefcys  igcin  ■dmiu  sliTery  to  have  bMn  earlier  than  com- 
muniim. 

4  Primitirt  Proptrly    ^ng.   trans.,   pp.   7-35,  Chap.   li. 

&  Jdrm,  p.  6.  "From  the  earliest  times  the  Qreeka  and  Romaaa 
recocnUed  prirnte  property  at  applied  to  the  noil  and  traces  of  ancient 
tribal  rommunitlea  w«r»  already  so  IndistiDCt  as  not  to  tx  discorerable 
without  careful  study."  H.  de  Laveleye  miKht  better  hare  said  such 
traces  are  not  discoverable  at  all;  and  indeed,  the  most  of  the  in- 
stances he  cites  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  era.  the  probable  de- 
velopment of  resistance,  thousanda  of  years  after  the  manumisaion  of 
slaves  had  set  in  as  a  result  of  their  strike*  and  aprisinrs.  of  whicli 
W*  («t  elD**. 
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owner  of  bis  owu  children  who  thus  became  slaves."  Ref- 
erences to  this  old  custom  are  very  numerous  in  the  ancient 
writings.^  Under  Lycurgus '  the  Spartans  tried  the  system 
of  communal  proprietorship  from  the  year  825  to  371  B.  C. 
Although  every  deference  was  paid  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Pagan  religion  that  this  celebrated  code  of  laws  established 
by  the  great  lawgiver  should  not  interfere  with  worship,  yet 
worship  itself  being  interwoven  with  property  was  seriously 
disturbed ;  because  to  divide  among  the  people,  the  rabble, 
the  profane,  that  which  fell  to  the  god  who  slept  under 
the  sacred  hearth,  or  to  his  li\'ing  son,  seemed  to  be  a 
sacrilege  too  blasphemous  to  endure.  The  scheme  fell  to 
naught.  The  probable  fact  is,  that  the  ancient  pater- 
familias, perceiving  himself  robbed  of  his  paternity,  united 
with  other  patricians  in  similar  trouble  and  succeeded  in 
working  the  overthrow  of  the  innovation.  We  propose  to 
establi^  that  these  great  innovations,  like  the  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus and  many  similar  attempts  at  reform,  the  detailed 
causes  of  whose  mighty  commotions  sometimes  shook  Rome 
pnd  Greece  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  were  often  caused 
by  the  multitudes  of  secret  trades  and  other  social  organiza- 
tions existing  in  those  ancient  days. 

Historians  seldom  mention  them.  The  reason  for  this 
is  quite  clear.  This  disturbing  element  was  made  up  of  the 
outcasts  of  society.  How  did  it  come  about  that  there  were 
such  outcasts T  The  answer  to  this  involves  B  detour  of 
discovery  into  phenomena  of  evolution.  Of  a  family  of  say 
thirty  p>ersons — there  exists  abundance  of  evidence  that  there 
were  often  thirty  and  more  persons  born  to  one  patrician 
or  lord  ' — there  is  but  a  single  owner  or  director,  the  first- 
born son.  The  other  children  and  servants  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  are  slaves.  It  was  a  crime  to  leave  the  paternal 
estate.  They  might  be  clubbed  to  death  for  dissatisfaction 
with  their  lot  but  they  must  not  leave  or  desert  it.  That 
entailed  certain  death.  In  extraordinary  circumstances  they 
actually  did  leave  the  bondage  of  the  paternal  estate  and 
became  wanderers  or  nomads.  This  was  the  probable  origin 
of  the  second  estate.  We  mean  by  this  the  freedman. ' 
Whether  they  obtained  their  freedom  by  revolt  and  blood- 

»La  CiU  Antiquf;  LrvilievJi,  U,  4. 

T  PUlo,    Jfino>.   nlw   Serviuii  In   jBnirliJ    t.    84,    ti.    152. 

•  Roicber,  BUtoire  de  I'Eeonomit  Potitique,  Freaeb  tr.  Parii,  p. 
192.  "He  ftdoptpd  R  common  property;  edurstion  in  common,  eat- 
inK  in  common,  Mteiiline  tuthortzed,  commerce  interdicted,  precioul 
netalH  proscribed,  land  airided  equally  amonf;  the  citizens,  etc." 

•  Graoier  da  Cawagnac,   Hut.  do    Clattet   Ouvriirtt,   p.   70. 
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shed,  by  running  away  from  their  masters,  or  by  emancipB* 
tion  as  per  agreement,  makes  little  diflference.  In  the  Asiatic 
races  of  later  times  mentioned  by  Le  Play,'"  they  seem  to 
have  never  relinquished  their  allegriance  to  some  lord,  patri- 
arch or  ruler.  By  a  tenacity  of  habit  to  which  we  sliall  refer, 
the  very  most  ancient  customs  thus  sometimes  come  down  to 
us.  The  power  of  human  habit  is  astonishing.  There  linger 
to  this  day,  in  the  religion  worshiped  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  mankind,  many  rites  and  forms  common  in  remote  an- 
tiquity; for  although  the  tenets  and  the  sentiment  are  no 
longer  the  same,  the  old  rites  bcflt  themselves  to  the  new 
ideas. 

Desertion  from  this  bondage  is  known  to  have  been  s 
very  risky  affair ;  because  the  deserter  or  runaway  slave  had 
not  only  the  perils  of  the  act  of  desertion  to  run  but  he  also 
forfeited  his  right  and  title  to  the  small  hope  of  bliss 
accorded  him  by  the  gods  after  death.  Even  at  emancipa- 
tion the  right  of  worship  ceased,"  and  a  new  altar  had  to 
be  erected.  This  was  in  case  of  marriage  of  a  daughter 
when  no  one  was  injured  or  offended.  But  a  deserter  was 
treoted  with  terrible  malignity  both  by  the  father  or  owner 
and  by  the  injured  deity  whose  relationship  in  pedigree  or 
consanguijiity  he  severed,  desecrated,  disgraced  by  the  blas- 
phemous act.  They  had  curious  opinions  on  death;  and 
religion  lo  those  ancient  working  people,  was  a  part  of 
life.''  The  fear  of  not  being  buried  with  the  right  of 
sepulture  was  greater  than  the  fear  of  death  itself."  Al- 
though comparatively  no  consequence  was  attached  to  a 
slave,  yet  the  slave  himself  being  by  lineage  and  by  entail- 
ment a  chattel,  evidently  had  some  right  to  sepulture.  Of 
what  kind  it  is  ditHcult  to  determine,'*  because  historians 
who  recorded  militaiy  deeds  and  legal  transactions  which  in 
later  days  were  considered  work  for  noblemen,  were  them- 
selves almost  always  of  noble  blood  and  would  not  mention 

10  Lb  Play.  Orpaniiation  of  Labor,  Chiip.  1.  i  9.  En([.  tr«ni..  ••- 
■urea  ui  that  among  the  nomada,  the  direct  deacendanta  o(  one  father 
Benerally  remained  rrouped  together.  They  lived  under  the  abaolute 
anthority  of  the  head  of  the  family,  in  a  ayatcm  of  oommuDity.  Some 
of  them  are   livinf^  in  thia  method  atill. 

11  Fuitel   de  Coalangea,   Citf  A.nt<aue,  Chap.   ili. 

n  Idfm,  Chap.  I,  p.  12.  "The  original  belief  among  the  generationa 
of  antiquity  waa,  that  human  beinga  still  lived  in  the  tomb;  that  the 
aoni  did  not  aeparatc  from  the  body,  and  that  it  remained  flxed  to 
that  part  of  the  ground   in   which  the  remaina  were  buried." 

la  idem.  Chap,   i,   Antiqurti   Crayancet. 

14  Later  we  And  cremation ;  but  only  the  poor  who  poaaeaaed  no 
ground  burned  their  dead.  These  were  the  oaloaata  aappoaed  to  hsv* 
DO  aoula. 
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so  mean  a  thing  as  a  slave  who  performed  labor.  This  fact 
accounts  largely  for  the  scarcity  of  written  record  in  regard 
to  labor  in  ancient  times. 

Compelled  by  the  darkness  of  this  unwritten  age  of  slav- 
ety  which  must  have  lasted  infinitely  longer  than  seven 
thousand  years  of  whose  events  we  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse,  we  first  find  the  great  philosopher  Aristotle  ac- 
knowledging," in  his  startling  prediction  that  "slave  labor  ^■' 
may  become  obsolete."  So  again  Rodbertus  of  our  own 
times,  looking  at  and  judging  from  the  organized  resistance 
of  laboring  men,  predicts  that  society  will  outgrow  wages  or 
competitive  slavery.'*  Here  are  two  seemingly  parallel 
cases;  the  one  representing  a  condition  of  affairs  3.50  years 
before  Christ,  the  other  taken  from  actual  conditions  before 
our  own  eyes,  in  both  cases,  given  against  the  stubborn  will 
of  the  ruling  wealthy  by  two  of  the  profoundest  and  most 
daringly  honest  philosophers  the  world  has  produced.  At 
the  time  Rodbertus  von  Jagetzow  made  this  startling  pre- 
diction, Germany  under  Bismarck,  was  stifling  every  effort 
of  press,  legislation,  trade-unions  and  socialists,  to  give  the 
dreaded  fact  to  the  world.  The  freedmen  at  the  time  of 
Aristotle  were  forming  an  innumerable  phalanx  of  com- 
bined strength.  It  is  not  hard  for  students  of  sociology  to 
understand  why  in  ancient  times  no  mention  was  made  by 
historians  of  the  wonderful  organizations  which  then  existed. 
But  for  laws  necessarily  recorded  for  the  use  of  government 
and  for  the  habit  which  labor  unions  of  those  times  enter- 
tained, compulsorily  perhaps,  of  inscribing  their  names,  fes- 
tivities, the  tutelary  saint  they  worshiped  and  the  handi- 
craft they  belonged  to,  upon  slabs  of  stone,  there  would  be 
no  means  of  knowing  or  even  conjecturing  the  history  of  a 
transition  period  which  launched  mankind,  after  long  cen- 
turies of  struggle,  out  of  a  passive  submission  to  abject 
servitude  into  the  true  competitive  system.  We  shall  farther  ^/ 
on  have  more  to  say  in  detail  of  the  hatred  and  contempt 
which  the  ancient  slave  masters  held  toward  their  poor 
working  chattels. 

There  was  a  taint  upon  labor.     So  there  is  now.    Thus     ♦^ 
far  then,  there  is  no  progress.     We  shall  attempt  to  analyze 
the  original  cause  of  this  taint  upon  labor  and  prove  that 
the  progress  of  to-day  consists  in  its  diminution. 


It  Arlxotle,    PaMiet,  i.   4 
<•  Rodbertui,    Kormal    ArbMtlat : 
Stdclirms,    pp.    17S  7. 
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Admitting  the  theory  of  development  we  go  back  to  man 
at  the  dawn  of  reason,  when  be  was  still  a  beast.  We  even 
imagine  a  group,  such  as  Professor  Oswald  Heer  has  pie- 
lured  in  the  frontispiece  of  his  masterly  scientific  work  on 
the  fossils  of  Switzerland."  Prowling  around  this  group 
of  naked  human  forms — some  upon  trees,  others  crawling, 
others  walking  plantigrade,  or  gorilla-like — we  see  wild  ani- 
mals, birds  and  reptiles,  all  in  search  of  food.  Just  as  the 
steer  after  a  desperate  encounter  with  its  rival  comes  out 
the  victor  and  ever  holds  the  mastery  over  the  rest  of  a 
herd,  80  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious  of  this  group  of 
primeval  men  wins  with  his  club,  his  fingers,  or  fists  the 
mastery  over  the  rest.  These  arc  first  impulses.  They  are 
entirely  animal  in  character.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  seek 
in  conflict  the  means  of  knowing  which  of  their  flock  shall 
be  leader  in  their  flight;  and  him  of  the  most  magnetic  or 
muscular  or  intellectual  powers  they  follow.  The  purely 
animal,  then,  is  the  form  which  primitive,  animal  man  as- 
sumes. This  strong  master  of  the  group  is  the  prototype 
of  the  patrician  and  inheritor  of  the  estate  as  thousands  of 
years  afterwards  we  find  him  lord  of  the  manor  with  his 
slaves  about  him.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  im- 
mediately at  the  dawn  of  reason,  this  wild  animal  actually 
assumed  one  of  the  highest  types  of  civilization.  The  com- 
munistic or  even  the  patriarchal  is  one  of  the  highest  forms 
which  human  beings  have  attempted.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
been  attempted  but  mostly  to  prove  failures;  simply  be- 
cause they  were  of  a  type  even  in  their  crudest  state,  too 
far  progressed  for  others  to  appreciate  and  apply.  The 
master  or  as  we  may  better  characterize  him,  the  bully  has 
always  been  too  jealous.  That  Abraham  and  Moses  tried 
a  very  low  form  of  it,  and  isolated  themselves  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  others,  is  true.  But  it  is  too  well  known  that 
the  Hebrews  were  not  appreciated  in  their  g:ood  work. 
Their  very  attempt  to  institute  the  patriarchal  system  even 
in  its  imperfect,  half  competitive  form,  brought  against 
them  the  jealousy  of  the  world  of  heathendom.  It  was  an 
intolerable  innovation  upon  the  more  ancient,  aristocratic, 
brutal  system  of  masters  and  slaves.  And  it  was  no  mere 
bdividual,  but  this  gigantic  system  which  massed  its  powers 
to  drive  the  presumptions  Hebrews  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  mere  animal  form  of  government  must  have  come 

IT  Dr.   Oiwiild  Heer,    VruitH  dtr  SchvU. 
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first.  This  reasoning,  says  the  law  of  evolution,  must  have 
borne  very  brutal  forms.  Surely  enough,  so  we  And  it  at 
the  dawn  of  history  and  at  the  highest  discernible  antiquity 
not  only  in  Greece  and  Rome  but  in  Egypt,  It  was  the 
slave  system  under  which  the  Egyptian  monuments  were 
built;  and  no  thinking  person  can  doubt  that  thousands  of 
years  of  this  slavery  must  have  elapsed  before  the  Egyptians 
arrived  at  the  art  of  architecture  iu  which  recorded  history 
finds  them.  Advancing  reason  had  already  been  of  millen- 
nial date  ere  those  people  could  have  known  how  to  carve 
their  hieroglyphs  with  nice  precision  upon  the  monuments. 
Again,  we  fail  to  see  that  these  inscriptions  mention  any 
mode  of  a  more  ancient  communal  or  patriarchal  govern- 
ment. The  simplest  form  of  governing  the  primeval  race 
must  have  been  the  one  adopted ;  and  the  simplest  was  the 
one  common  among  the  animals  of  to-day.  There  was  at 
the  head  of  every  group,  or  tribe,  or  family,  a  master;  and 
him  the  rest  obeyed,  afterwards  adored. 

It  next  seems  natural  that  surrounded  by  wild  and  fierce 
creatures  of  the  waters,  glades  and  forests,  the  first  reason- 
able thing  to  protect  this  master  would  be  to  select  some 
place  of  security — some  rock  or  cave  or  height,  whence  he 
might  go  or  send  forth  into  the  forests,  the  swamps  and 
shores  in  search  of  fruit,  roots,  shellfish  and  game.  An- 
other thing;  it  is  natural  for  man  to  settle  permanently 
somewhere.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Aryan 
races.  It  is  the  form  of  life  almost  universally  adopted  by 
the  Isdo-Europeans.  They  select  a  seat  and  conquer  and 
subjugate  in  all  directions.  This  also  corresponds  with  our 
proposition  that  the  first  idea  was  to  obtain  a  home.  With 
the  grow^th  of  eiperieiice  in  the  application  of  reason  came 
c^ism  which  it  is  said  the  brute  does  not  often  manifest. 
Now  with  animal  prowess,  a  little  reason  and  a  large  ego- 
ism, we  have  what  the  present  labor  movement  calls  a 
"1x386."  He  is  endowed  with  the  three  great  attributes  which 
our  modem  authorities  on  moral  philosophy  denominate 
iraacibility  and  concupiscence. 

Given  the  right  of  proprietorship  wrung  through  superi- 
ority in  physical  power  from  his  tribe  and  his  children,  and 
be  unhesitatingly  uses  them  as  slaves.  This  the  true  beast 
cannot  do,  since  it  requires  reason.  The  first  Impulse,  that 
of  cupidity,  makes  him  a  tyrant  and  the  second,  that  of 
irascibility,  fills  him  with  cruel  ferocity,  accounting  for  the 
well  known   fact  that  the  ancient  slave-bolder  could   and 
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often  did  kill  his  own  children.'*  The  first  impulse,  that  of 
concupiscence  and  acquisitiveness  combined  into  one,  makes 
^  him  desirous  to  enjoy  and  accumulate.  So  his  children  are 
numerous.  These  two  nearly  allied  sources  of  human  desire 
or  g^eed  filled  him  with  a  rivalry  to  accumulate  and  often 
to  sequester  the  stores  which  the  toil  of  his  slaves  produced. 

A  third  impulse,  that  of  sj'mpathy,  beinff  yet  mostly 
wanting,  man  reasonably  was  thus  filled  with  pomp  and 
greed.  These  whetted  his  yet  unbridled  passions,  making 
him  ambitious  to  embellish  his  estate,  caused  the  land  to  be 
fruitful,  inspired  him  to  build  better  houses,  select  and 
multiply  his  concubines  and  otherwise  adorn  the  paternity. 
But  the  original  parent-aristocrat  or  paterfamiliaa  never 
until  much  later,  desisted  from  the  enforcement  of  absolute 
virtue  of  the  parcnt-nristocrat  mother  or  materfamilias. 

Sympathy,  it  would  seem  came  to  him  but  tardily.  Sym- 
pathy was  inspired  later; — brought  into  the  world  through 
the  cult  of  the  organizations  of  freedmen,  after  the  begin- 
/  nbg  of  the  era  of  manumissions.  Socrates  and  Aristotle 
recognized  their  powerful  school  of  fraternal  coherence  and 
mutual  love  which  it  seems  almost  certain  culminated  in  the 
wonderful  institution  known  as  Christianity,  destroying  the 
old  Paganism  or,  at  least,  laying  the  foundation  for  its 
final  eradication  from  the  world. 

This  picture  presents  a  poor  outlook  for  the  slaves,  who 
were  obliged  to  perform  the  master's  drudgery.  They,  how- 
ever, always  had  two  advantages:  being  to  the  family  bom, 
they  owned  a  meagre  right  to  some  kind  of  burial ;  whereas 
it  is  known  (hat  later,  the  freedman  could  only  expect  cre- 
mation. To  have  the  remains  refused  the  noble  rite  of 
burial  was  a  disgrace.  It  was  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
that  the  person  had  no  soul.  Malefactors,  runaways  or  de- 
serters and  freedmen  so  lowly  as  to  be  without  protection, 
in  other  words  all  whom  God  spumed  to  recognize  as  having 
an  immortal  life,  were  burned  or  cast  out  to  rot  without 
honors."  The  other  advantage  was  that  their  owners  were 
their  supporters  which  freed  slaves  from  the  responsibilities 
of  the  straggle  for  bread.  Still  the  whole  picture  presents 
a  poor  outlook  for  the  slaves  who  were  obliged  to  perform 

tsTerentlon.  Hraulon  Timorumenot.  Act  III,  8;  Dionjraiui  of  H»H- 
rsmmiaus,  A.nliquilatn  ffonanir,  lib,  II.  up.  xxti  ;  Codex  Juttiniani, 
lib.  Vn,  lit.  xlvil,   Pandrela-.   [DipnH).  lib.  XXVIII,  leg.  x\. 

1»  CIrero,  Df  Lrgihvt.  2,  IS.  "  "The  de«d  person,  »)ri  the  liw 
of  th«  TwpIto  Tibles,  '•liall  he  neither  hnried  nor  burned  within  th* 
city  of  Rome.'  How  could  tbst  bet  The  fict  is,  »U  who  now  kr» 
buried  within  lh«  city  are  of  noble  (tock," 
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his  drudgery.  But  as  if  they  might  be  inclined  to  desert 
him  the  religious  belief  was  so  riveted  upon  their  benighted 
minds  that  for  thousands  of  years  they  did  not  doubt  that 
the  punishment  for  desertion  would  be  a  species  of  damna- 
tion. The  slaves  were  taught  that  the  most  hallowed  of  all 
places  were  the  central  focus  or  altar  of  worship  of  the 
manes  of  their  master.  The  holy  and  awful  funeral  repast 
had  alwaj's  to  be  partaken  upon  the  same  spot  where  the 
family  ancestors  lay.  Thus  for  generations  families  wor- 
shiped each  other  at  the  same  tomb.'"  We  have  already 
quoted  from  Dr.  Fustel  that  the  dread  of  being  deprived  of 
sepulture  was  greater  than  the  fear  of  death  itself.  So 
fearful  were  the  ancients,  even  the  ancient  laborers,  of 
arousing  the  ire  of  their  tutelary  deities  that  they  wor- 
shiped them  by  sacrifices.  They  even  fed  '■"  tbeae  dis- 
engaged souls  "  and  periodically  furnished  them  with  wine, 
niilk,  fruit,  honey  and  other  table  delicacies  which  in  life 
they  had  been  known  to  prefer.  These  strange  beliefs 
which  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Indo-European,  but 
as  Fustel  de  Coulanges  has  made  clear,  embraced  the  entire 
Aryan  family,"'  were  the  prevailing  ones  and  formed  the 
basis  of  the  great  Pagan  religion.  The  superstition  worked 
60  powerfully  upon  the  benighted  conscience  of  slaves  that 
however  severe  their  lot,  they  required  a  higher  scale  of 
enlightenment  than  could  be  had  in  these  low  forms  of 
slavery  before  they  could  see  their  way  clear  to  revolt. 
This,  however,  came  in  the  course  of  time.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  discussion  among  the  numerous  organizations  of 
freedmen  did  much  toward  bringing  this  about.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  slaves  also  gave  them  opportunity  to 
meet  and  interchange  opinions.  In  the  deep  gloom  of 
abject  slavery  men  seldom  revolt.  Revolt  is  especially  rare 
where  there  is  no  contact  with  public  opinion  adverse  to  it. 
It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  slaves,  however  bad 
their  treatment,  found   themselves  in  a  condition  enough 

10  EnripidM,    Trojarui,    381. 

Ji  Vireil.  £neid.  Ill,  SCO;  Eurlpldei,  IpMptnia,  476.  "Behold.  I 
pour  DBon  the  e»rth  of  the  lomb  milk,  honer  »nd  wine:  for  it  i«  with 
ihe««  thiit  WB  revivify  the  dead;"  Of.  iho,  Ovid,  Fattiu,  11,  640. 

12  Critically,  this  pxpreacion  is  incorrect:  for  the  incienta  believed 
that  the  soul  was  neter  disengai^ed,  but  remained  buried  'With  the 
body  in  bliu.  Ooneult  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  CiU  A.nHgue,  Uv.  I, 
Chap.  iv. 

»•  Id  subntanoe  Dr.  Fustel,  Idem.  p.  26  says:  "Theae  beliefs  are 
(«rtsialy  not  borrowed  either  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Hindoos  nor 
ky  the  Hindoos  from  the  Greeks ;  but  they  belong  to  both  races,  far 
apart  and  are  derived  from  Central  Asia." 
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advanced  in  the  scale  of  manhood  to  organize  revolt  tintil 
thousands  of  years  of  their  abject  servitude  had  elapsed. 
But  it  appears  certain  that  revolts  had  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  before  we  catch  the  earliest  clues  to  their  history. 
When  language  had  become  perfected  and  means  of  mu- 
tual compreliensiiin  had  come  into  their  grasp,  so  that  an 
intelligent  interchange  of  each  other's  feelings  was  possible, 
and  it  became  easy  to  express  their  grievances  and  sufferings 
one  with  another,  they  began  to  revolt.  If  a  lord  or  capital- 
ist in  a  paroxysm  of  unbridled  rage,  ordered  one  slave  for  a 
trivial  offense  to  be  strangled  by  the  others,-*  they  were 
compelled  to  be  the  executioners  of  their  comrade.  If  hia 
majesty  raised  his  hand  and  dashed  out  the  brsins  of  his 
own  child,  the  other  children,'"  though  by  no  means  so 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  horrors  as  we  of  our  own  time,  would 
feel  a  common  sympathy  and  perhaps  lay  up  the  infanticide 
for  a  future  day  of  vengeance.  When  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture was  taken  from  them  and  they  found  that  even  the 
consolation  of  religion  was  gone,  they  went  desperate  and 
reckless  over  the  imagined  withdrawal,  by  the  God  they 
worshiped,  of  his  blessing.  In  this  state  of  mind  they  must 
have  frequently  plotted  together  and  concocted  insurrec- 
tions."' They,  however,  did  not  co-operate  with  each  other 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of 
which  we  sliall  hereafter  speak  more  lengthily.  But  the 
principal  cause  of  the  rebellions  which  in  course  of  time 
became  very  common,  was  their  increase  among  themselves. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  bccau.se  the  master  owned 
all  at  their  expense  and  degradation,  he  could  and  did  live 
in  unbridled  libertinism  among  his  human  chattels,  who  by 
reason  of  the  taint  on  labor  never  had  recognized  family 
alliances  among  each  other.  However  stringent  the  rules  of 
tyrants  over  the  oppressed  they  were  never  known  to  en- 

14  See  timj  of  Damophilos  in  Chiptar  Till,  on  the  rerolt  of  Eanaa, 
>&  We  hftTe.  in  the  ancient  records,  mnny  allubiona  to  the  murder  of 
children  by  the  lords  of  the  estate.  See  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassas, 
Arehiotogia  Rornana.  lib.  II,  cap.^xzri.  "The  lawgiver  of  the  Romans 
(raeanins  Romulus)  "ia  reputed*  to  have  given  great  power  to  the 
father  to  exercise  over  his  son :  and  for  all  causes  whaisopTer  he 
could  kill  him.  He  even  possessed  the  choice  of  murdering  him 
himself"  The  Code  of  Justinian  has  it,  that  "the  right  of  life  and 
death  was  once  permitted  to  fathers  over  their  children."  Lib.  viii, 
tit    xlvii,   leg.   X. 

:«  Undeniable  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  great  servile  wars  of 
Sicily,  where  Demeler  or  Ceres,  goddess  of  that  region  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  slaves  as  having  deserted  them.  See  BBcher,  Aut- 
ttSnd»  drr  vnfrtUn  ArbHttr,  S.  58  and  54,  Biofert,  Sie{Hseh4  SUanan- 
kriet:   8.    17- 18. 
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Urely  prevail  over  nature.  What  the  form  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  sexes  of  the  very  ancient  slaves  may  Lave  been 
is  not  fully  known ; — whether  free  of  formality  or  by  the 
ligature  of  accorded  right."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  human  race  was  by  no  means  dependent  for 
its  increase  upon  the  heads  of  optiraale  families.  As  was 
the  ease  with  the  negro  slaves  in  the  Southern  Slates  of  the 
American  Republic,  so  in  Greece  and  Italy  (he  slaves  multi- 
plied among  tliemselves.  In  coui-se  of  time  they  grew  very 
numerous.  Of  course,  as  (heir  number  increased  they  out- 
grew the  actual  requirements  of  the  landed  estate  to  which 
they  were  enfeoffed.  Then  they  were  sold  to  other  estates  or 
killed.-'  tiater  when  wars  occurred  they  become  mercen- 
aries,'* in  earlier  times,  under  their  owners,  as  impedimenta 
of  the  army;  not  as  combatants,  because  they  were  of  too 
ignoble  birth  to  engage  in  the  aristocratic  vocation  of  war. 
Still  later  we  find  them  assuming  the  dignity  of  combatants. 
Of  this  latter  period  we  find  clearer  traces,  and  shall  show 
that  these  mercenaries  were  none  other  than  the  super- 
numeraries from  the  estates,  who  had  run  away  to  take  into 
tbeir  own  hands  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  vei-y  easy 
to  prove  that  there  were  organizations  or  unions  of  mercen- 
aries who  sold  their  services  to  princes  and  their  generals, 
undertaking  to  accomplish  certain  military  feats  for  a  rec- 
ompense. 

But  we  are  still  treating  of  the  ■workingman  as  a  slave. 
The  father  of  the  family  was  one  individual.  But  the 
family  itself  often  consisted  of  6fty.  Now  as  the  only  one 
of  all  these  eligible  to  the  blooded  dignitj-  of  nobility  was 
the  father,  what  became  of  the  rest? '"  They  were  not  only 
slaves  but  they  formed,  as  it  were,  another  race.  They 
were  the  plebeians,  the  proletariat;  "hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  It  was  impossible  under  the  extremes 
of  this  social  divergence,  for  any  communication  or  sympa- 
thy to  be  recognized  between  them.    Even  though  the  master 

ST  See  Chaplen  xiii  to  xx  on  the  CoUei/ia  and  Sodolieia  of  Ital^ 
snd  the  Eranoi  and  Thiaioi  of  the  Qreck-Rpeaking  labor  anions,  which 
produce  plenty  of  proof  that  from  before  B.  0.  600,  the  freedmen  had 
tbeir  lawa  of  marriage.  The  more  ancient  slavery  is  obscure  in  recordi 
of  the  social   habits  of   the  poor. 

39  Oranier  de  Cscsagnac,   /f  tiff,  dtg  Claane*  Ouvriirfs,  p.  61. 

3*  Orote,  BUlory  of  Qrnct, — Dionynut  the  Elder.  Dionysiua, 
Trrant  of  Syracuse,  employed  mercenaries,  and  Dion's  conquest  of 
Syracuse  arainst  Dionysius  the  Younger  was  begun  with  mercenary 
troops  in   B.  C.   359. 

BO  The  Mattrfamiliaa  or  married  mother  kept  herself  in  ierere  se- 
clnaion  ao  aa  to  be   above  suspicion. 
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was  the  father  and  the  child  legitimate  though  a  slave,  by 
the  deadly  inheritance  of  his  bondage  riveted  upon  him 
through  immemorial  usage,  he  dared  not  look  up  into  his 
parent's  face  with  the  sweet,  tender  love  of  our  modem 
consanguinity  I  It  was  a  sacrilege.  Equality  was  impos- 
sible. The  number,  therefore,  of  the  slave  race  compared 
with  the  noble,  was  as  fifty  to  one.  Even  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  that  powerful  reform  known  as  Christianity 
which  may  be  characterized  as  an  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, the  slave  system  was  in  full  operation  and  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  enormous. 

It  is  through  that  long  night  of  slavery  for  the  working 
people,  that  humanity  received  its  almost  indel^lc  stamp 
of  reproach  and  contempt  which  lingere  to-day  in  the  "taint" 
of  labor.  During  the  struggle  of  strikes  and  uprisings  that 
set  in  after  the  slaves  became  numerous  and  colonies  of 
them,  either  as  marauders  or  adventurers  appeared,  the 
slave  race  developed  many  men  and  women  of  extraordinary 
genius  and  ability.  We  shall  present  an  elaborate  history 
of  these  as  landmarks  in  our  biography  of  the  lowly  while 
groping  through  the  barren  void  which  the  historians  and 
the  literary  wreckers  have  left  us,  torn  in  fragments  or 
quite  unchronicled  in  their  short  sighted  contempt  and  eager- 
ness to  set  forth  only  exploits  which  the  ambition  of  their 
noble  masters  inspired.  So  poor  was  the  food  doled  out  by 
the  masters  to  their  slaves  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fed  like  animals  from  the  crib,  Horace,  Herodotus,  Lu- 
canus,  Livy,  Pliny  and  many  others  give  testimony  of  the 
wretched  food  these  poor  slaves  received  in  Greece,  Egypt 
and  Rome.  Peas,"  nuta,  roots,  pods,  skimmed  milk,  very 
poor  bread,  and  none  made  of  white  wheat  flour.'*  Qreat 
suffering  from  want  is  mentioned  in  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory, among  the  slaves  of  Italy.  An  epidemic  tike  the  black 
death  twice  broke  out  among  them.  He  also  states  that  this 
disease  did  not  attnck  the  noble  or  well-to-do  people." 
These  great  sufferings  and  privations  caused  the  death  rate 
to  be  so  high  as  to  decimate  the  ranks  of  the  slaves  thus 
reducing  the  danger  always  feared  by  the  masters,  of  revolt 
and  of  plottings  for  insurrection.    Aside  from  the  corae 

11  Horao,  Ai  Pitonem,  t,  249. 

U  Homer,  Odtuiy,  lib.  VIII.  c.  T,  221,  222.  The  earth-born  mul- 
titude*: "1  declare  myself  much  better  than  the  earlb-born  muUUudo 
— mere  porrldcc-eatinir  mortals." 

•>  Pliny,  yatvral  Biitory.  XXVI,  c.  iii  "Thl*  dlataoper  did  not 
trouble  the  well-to-do  among  our  forefatberi." 
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which  their  lowly  condition  stampj-d  upon  the  slqves,  they 
■were  treated  with  ignominy  and  generally  marked  with  the 
etichua  **  on  their  faces.  The  word  stigma  aqiong  the  Greeks 
was  full  of  reproach,  not  only  because  the  scars  were  on  the 
faces  and  bodies  of  these  poor  white  men  and  women  " 
doomed  to  perpetual  servitude,  but  because  it  was  also  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  their  social  life.  Granier  who  pro- 
duced a  gem  in  his  great  work  "  for  which  the  subsequent 
labor  movement  acknowledges  its  indebtedness,  says  of  this 
ancient  slavery :  "This  curse  of  blood  is  implacable.  Ven- 
tidius  Bassus  was  so  fortunate  as  to  become  a  consul.  They 
said  to  him,  you  were  a  boot-black.  Galerius,  Diocletian, 
Probus,  Pertinax,  Vitellius,  even  Augustus  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  emperors.  They  said  to  Galerius:  You 
were  a  swineherd ;  to  Diocletian :  You  were  a  slave ;  to  Pro- 
bus  :  Your  father  was  a  gardener ;  to  Pertinas :  Your  father 
was  a  freedman;  to  Vitellius:  Your  father  was  «  cobbler; 
and  they  went  so  far  as  to  write  on  the  marble  of  the  statue 
of  Augustus,  in  the  life  time  of  this  master  of  the  world : 
Your  grandfather  was  a  merchant,  and  your  father  a  us- 
urer." The  same  keen  observer  in  his  investigation  of  these 
ancient  phenomena  of  slavery,  makes  a  very  important  sug- 
gestion, the  result,  he  says,  of  his  own  persona)  reading  of 
the  Iliad  of  Homer:  that  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of  that 
celebrated  poem,  not  one  allusion  to  freedmen.  or  to  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation ;  whereas  in  the  Odyssey  there  appear 
many  allusions  thereto  it  is  therefore,  following  the  line  of 
reason  adopted  by  comparative  philologists  and  histori- 
ographers in  search  of  facts  in  ethnography,  vei-y  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  Iliad  is  the  oldest,  and  that  the 
Odyssey  c^rae  afterwards."  Here  is  a  suggestion  worth 
much  to  anthropologists  in  general ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  may  be  cleared  so  as  to  become  useful  to  the  study  of 
Sociology.  We  hear  of  no  great  spasm  like  that  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  of  our  own  day,  which  produced  the  emanci- 

14  8««  Comadia  of  Plautni:  Stiehtif,  "Tht  marked  Slave-"  >lso 
PloUrdi,  Nieiat,  20;  Xeoophon,  D*  rtetigiU,  c.  iv;  Diod.  XXXIV, 
fr^gmenl,    Diodorf. 

u  Bomrr,    Iliad.   I.   233.     "The   earth-born    maltitude." 

St  Oraoier  de  CsBsaffnac,  BUt.  den  Ctatsee  Ouvriirea ;  especially  in 
Chap.  T,  117:  McCullagh,  huitulrial  Bietory  of  free  ,\al\om; — The 
Ortla.  Ttiia  scholar  quotes  from  Hesiod  Erga  kai  Btmtral,  when 
tka  great  poet  appeals  to  the  lords  for  amelioration  of  the  people's 
mfltfings;  "Hesiod  lived  for  many  yenrs  in  BoBlia  where  the  op- 
IFIwali'ii  and  ezclusiTeness  of  the  dominant  classes  was  aa  unrelentinc 
•«   In   Lacedjemoo."      Qrtek  Indu^lriet,   pp.    6-7. 

IT  Oraniar  de  Cassagnac,   Bitt.  itt  Ctattet  Ovvriiret,  Chip.   T,   p. 
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pation  of  the  slaves.  If  nothing  of  that  kind  occurred  be- 
tween the  composition  of  those  two  poems,  so  ancient  and 
obacare,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  the  emancipa- 
tion was  gradual;  and  if  gradual,  an  unlimited  time  must 
have  elapsed — perhaps  thousands  of  years — between  their 
composition.  This  alone  seems  capable  of  solving  tlie  incon- 
gmity.  But  it  tends  forcibly  to  show  the  astonishing  age  of 
slavery  which  may  well  be  called  the  long  nip-ht  of  suffering 
of  our  progenitors.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  Iliad 
treats  of  the  extremes;  the  lords  upon  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  tiie  slaves.  The  want  of  an  intermediary  class 
shows  its  high  antiquity. 

At  any  rate,  all  these  researches  accumulate  evidence 
showing  the  absurdity  of  a  communistic  or  nomadic  fonn 
of  society  having  been  possible  among  the  Indo-Europeans 
from  whom  we  are  descended  unless  that  tendency  suf>er- 
vened  upon  the  ancient  system  of  land  tenure  in  subsequent 
times.  There  crops  out  one  curious  association  in  very  an- 
cient history  which,  to  the  reader  wishing  to  gratify  his  mili- 
tary or  ecclesiastical  taste  is  totally  unaccountable;  but 
which  appears  quite  plain  to  those  who  study  history  to 
enjoy  glimpses  of  the  social  life  of  the  past.  We  refer  to 
the  aristocratic  Amphictyonic  Council.  The  student  of  the 
great  slave  system  sees  the  absurdity  of  attributing  this 
ancient  series  of  protective  organizations  either  to  ambitious 
military  schemes  or  to  pure  piety,  although  they  are  given 
to  us  by  historians,  as  a  system  of  neighbors  organized  to 
protect  and  perpetuate  the  worship  of  the  Gods.  They  come 
down  to  us  from  the  gloomy  tradition  of  high  antiquity; 
and  to  the  two  first  mentioned  classes  they  are  utterly  in- 
comprehensible. The  sociologist,  however,  who  sees  the 
slaves  growing  in  numbers  while  the  gens "  remained  sta- 
tionary in  numbers,  can  easily  picture  the  causes  and  spirit 
of  these  leagues.  They  were  confederations  of  the  lords  or 
individual  owners  of  the  patrimonies  or  estates.  Tliese 
estates,  as  we  have  seen,  fell  to  the  lords,  by  entail  in  pri- 
mogeniture. The  Amphietyony  '•  was  simply  a  co-operative 
association  of  the  lords  to  defend  their  estates;  and  they 
most  naturally,  as  customary  with  all  Pagan  ancients,  held 
forth  first  and  foremost  the  horrors  of  irreligion,  knowing 
that  the  superstition  of  the  slaves  was  their  true  stronghold, 

(•  Lttlo  "Qtnt,"  whence  the  "(entry."  See  Hann'l  ineimt  siul 
Mtiiaial   Rtpvblici,   Ohcpter  Ti. 

ttriake,   AfmHean  PolUical  Idtat,  p.  73. 
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siaoe  by  making  it  appear  that  attack  upon  or  contemptu- 
ousuess  of  the  holy  property  was  aii  unpardonable  misde- 
meanor or  even  to  utter  words  of  conspiracy  against  that 
property  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  first  bom  son,  was 
blasphemy.  This  superstition  thus  inculcated  was  always, 
in  ancient  times,  the  bulwark  of  protection  to  the  nobles. 
The  Amphictyony  existed  2,000  years  before  Christ,  prob- 
ably even  much  prior  to  that  time,  and  grew  more  and  more, 
powerful,  until  about  B.  C.  700  it  had  grown  in  numeric 
strength  and  in  the  subtle  art  of  self-protection  so  that  it 
assumed  the  dignity  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  seated 
itself  in  the  holy  temples  of  Apollo  and  Demeter,  and  had 
delegates  who  met  there  spring  and  autumn,  representing 
twelve  tribes  or  states  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  Some 
600  years  before  Christ  the  Amphictyonic  Council  had  mis- 
understandings with  its  delegates  and  wars  of  extermina- 
tion began.  These  troubles  were  called  the  holy  wars.  It  is 
known  that  for  many  centuries  these  corporations  protected 
themselves  mutually.  If  one  of  the  small  neighborhoods 
represented  in  and  protected  by  the  federation  was  attacked 
or  threatened,  the  entire  power  of  all  the  others  was  thrown 
together  in  its  defense.  The  article  of  agreement  between 
them  ran  as  follows:  Not  to  destroy  or  allow  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  cut  off  from  water,  in  peace  or  war,  any  town  in 
the  Amphictyonic  brotherhood ;  not  to  plunder  *"  the  prop- 
erty of  the  god  or  treacherously  extract  valuables  from  the 
sanctum.  Now  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  were  by  this 
time  great  numbers  of  supernumerary  slaves  who  had,  on 
account  of  their  servitude  and  the  abuses  they  suffered,  be- 
come reckless,  fierce  and  ready  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  des- 
perate revolt,  still  we  find  writers  denying  that  this  brother- 
hood had  any  other  idea  than  a  purely  religious  one.  To 
the  searching  sociologist  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  organiza- 
tion must  have  been  one  of  the  very  first  efforts  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  to  form  a  government  for  the  protection  of 
property. 

From  incipiency  this  must  have  been  the  earliest  form  of 
government.  But  it  was  an  aristocratic  government  which 
cast  a  taint  on  labor.  It  perpetuated  the  holiness  of  prop- 
erty which  haa  ever  since  upheld  the  dogma  of  dinne  right 

*o  The  mittom  was  to  bury  vrith  the  deceued  fither  many  precloni 
arUc'n  of  which  he  wna  fond  in  life.  See  Funck-Bront»no,  La  Civili- 
jation  tt  >r>  Loii,  on  thii  Fetish  cnitom  and  hia  evideiice  that  the 
farorite  wife  was  often  buried  alire  alone  with  tlw  otlwi  trioJitU: 
Urr*  II,   e.  li,  pp.   114116. 
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of  the  fathers  and  of  kings  and  is  probably  the  originator 
of  that  dogma.  Away  back  in  the  past,  before  the  country 
had  become  thickly  peopled  and  while  superstition  combined 
with  rigid  rules  of  the  masters,  kept  down  all  danger  of 
revolt  among  the  slaves,  there  were  no  cities.*^  We  have  not 
space  in  this  work  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  refer  the  curious  to  Dr.  Fustel,  whose  work  *'  ean- 
^ot  be  perused  without  profit  Modem  scholars  are  making 
valuable  compilations  of  evidence  showing  that  cities,  like 
nearly  everything  else,  were  a  natural  and  gradoal  growth. 
The  great  Hesiod,  himself  a  poor  freedman  if  not  a  sUtve, 
may  have  had  the  Amphictyonic  league  and  its  wars  in  mind 
when  he  wrote: 

"Men's  right  arm  is  law;  for  spoils  they  wait 
And  lay  their  mutual  ciUes  desolate."  ** 

41  Faitol  de  Conltnget,  OUi  XnUqu*,  IW.  in,  e.  ii,  at.  ilL 

42  Id.  III.  c.  i. 

4SHMiod,  Brga  iW  Bemtrai,  V,  181. 
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ANCIENT  GRIEVANCES  OP  THE  WORKERS 

WoRKiNo  People  destitute  of  Souls — Original  popular  Beliefs 
— Plato  finally  gives  tliera  half  a  Soul — Modern  Ignorance 
on  the  true  Causes  of  certain  Developmenta  in  History — 
Sympathy,    the    Third    Great    Emotion    developed    out   of 

S -owing  Reason,  through  mutual  Commiseration  of  the 
utcasta — A  new  Cult — The  Unsolved  Problem  of  the 
n'Cat  Eleusinian  Mysteries — Their  wonderful  Story — 
Grievances  of  slighted  Workingmen — Organization  im- 
possible to  Slaves  except  in  their  Strikes  and  Rebellions 
— The  Aristocrats'  Politics  and  Religion  barred  the  Doors 
against  Work-people — Extraordinary  Whims  and  Antics 
at  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries — The  Causes  of  Grievances 
endured  by  the  Castaway  Laborers — Their  Motives  for 
Secret  Organization — The  Terrible  Cryptia — The  horrible 
Murders  of  Workingmen  for  Sport — Dark  Deeds  Unveiled 
— Story  of  the  Massacre  of  2,000  Workingmen — Evidence 
— ^The  Grievances  in  Sparta — In  Athens — Free  Outcast 
Builders,  Sculptors,  Teachers,  Priests,  Dancers,  Musicians, 
Artisans,  Diggers,  all  more  or  less  Organized — Return  to 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries — Conclusion. 

During  the  long  period  occupying — in  the  case  of  the 
Indo-European  race  fi-oin  which  most  of  us  are  derived, 
several  thousand  years,  there  came  about  a  dilTerentiation  in 
favor  of  the  slaves.  Granier  in  his  bright  exposition  of  this 
great  social  subject,  declares  slavery  to  have  been  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  Pagan,  or  family  religion.'  Fustel  de  Coul- 
anges  in  his  instructive  and  extraordinarily  lucid  work  has 
proved  every  word  written  by  Granier  upon  this  daring 
theme,  to  be  true."''  Philosophers  of  our  age,  catching  at 
written  and  unwritten  obscurities  which  saliently  obtrude 
upon  the  path  of  researchers  gn:oping  in  sociology,  are  get- 

I  But.   dtt  Clantt  Ovvritrr$.   pp.   30-41.      V<dt  Ch«p.   ii!,   patfim. 
tLm   cm   inliQV,   pp.    76-89;    Sea   also   Iliad,   xzi,    Odytity,   zxll, 
XniMcM,  XXT,  40,  41,  44,  47,  48. 
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ting  down  to  real  causes  of  events  which  for  2,000  yean 
remained  phenomena  undeciphered.  Ages  upon  ages  have 
rolled  and  the  mouldering  stones  and  tablets,  invaluable  with 
their  begrimed  inscriptions,  have  saucily  stared  at  science, 
unheeded.  Furtive  hints  by  ancient  historians  for  centuries 
have  mocked  the  lore  of  universities,  bearing  their  inuendos 
which  failed  to  insult  the  professorial  sticklers  to  our  darling 
notes  and  emendations.  Great  Social  wars  with  ominoas 
wing  have  been  flopping  and  airing  our  ignorance  as  to  their 
deep,  suppressed  causes.  Then  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire — that  of  all  others  most  ine.xplieable  wonder — ^has 
been  for  twenty  centuries  chopped  up  into  indigestible  mor- 
sels and  administered  to  students  of  history  searching  after 
great  events  and  ecclesiastical  lore.  At  last  the  student  of 
sociology  enters  the  field.  He  is  philosopher  enough  to 
divest  himself  of  the  crusty  film  in  which  prejudice  is 
encysted  and  manly  enough  to  step  out  of  the  contumelious 
state  and  like  a  Murillo  go  down  among  the  tatterdemalions 
and  give  them  credit  for  what  they  were. 

Society  began  with  the  bully.*  It  began  with  unbridled 
irascibility,  concupiscence  and  egoism.  This  creature,  man, 
having  killed  or  clubbed  away  the  others,  sought  among  the 
females  the  handsomest  mate  and  in  the  best  cave  or  hut 
began  the  family.  The  Aryan  is  not  a  nomad.  He  wants 
a  home,  a  permanent  residence.  He  is  brigand  enough  to 
launch  forth  into  all  the  enterpriMS  of  plunder,  but  he 
returns  to  his  home.  This  home  remained  his  fastness  which 
he  would  not  quit.  The  land  around  it  became  his.  When 
children  came  they  were  also  his.  Wlien  they  grew  strong 
and  could  work,  his  concupiscence  differentiated  into  cupid- 
ity ;  and  begetting  many,  he  forced  them  to  work.  They  be- 
came his  slaves.  If  the  little  ones  refused  or  otherwise  dis- 
pleased him  his  irascible  impulses  prevailed  and  he  killed 
them.  Those  whom  he  could  not  spare  he  only  punished. 
His  irascibility  made  him  a  tyrant,  while  his  acquisitiveness 
made  him  rich.  He  became  a  lord.  Spnpathy  was  a 
stranger  to  his  bosom  though  no  doubt  it  worked  an  influence 
at  an  early  day  in  moulding  the  nature  of  the  family,  aa 
we  know  there  were  favorites. 

He  lived  in  the  wonder-world.  The  phenomena  of  nature 
he  could  not  understand.  There  were  thunders  and  light- 
nings, but  electricity  was  a  terror  which  shaped   a  god. 

•  We  ire  forced  to  emplor  this  homely  term  u  there  cxiiti  lo  Enc- 
Uib  CO  other  which  to  neftrfj  conTeyt  our  idea. 
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When  this  god  of  nature  grew  into  shape  upon  his  imagina- 
tion his  egoism  coveted  its  glory  and  immortality  and  the 
bully  came  to  imagine  himself  a  god ;  and  assumed  for  him- 
self power  and  immortality  deifying  himself  at  death  and 
ordaining  his  first-bom  son  his  worshiper  and  the  sole 
inheritor  of  his  fortune.  The  renuineratiou  demanded  of 
the  son  for  this  succession  was  the  paternal  worship  and  the 
deification  and  adoration  of  the  dead  father,  now  a  saint. 
Egoism  was  thus  the  originator  of  the  Pagan  religrion,  of 
immortality  and  of  the  sainthood.* 

It  was  a  part  of  the  genius  of  this  cult  to  be  aristocratic 
and  eiclusive.  It  inculcated  divine  rights  of  masters,  of 
noble  lords  and  afterwards  of  kings.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  a  part  of  the  genius  of  paganism  to  have  slaves. 
It  was  so  exclusively  aristocratic  that  only  a  very  few  could 
possibly  enjoy  its  beatitudes.  The  rest  were  obliged  to  he 
castaways.  The  castaways  who  were  debaixed  the  favorit- 
iam  of  eternal  life  through  the  aristocratic  burial  and  dei- 
fication were  slaves,  doomed  by  an  inheritance  of  expro- 
priation and  of  poverty,  to  slavery.  When  they  became 
numerous,  although  wretched,  there  now  and  then  devel- 
oped a  man  or  woman  of  genius.  Bereft  of  everything 
tangible,  they  still  had  minds.  "With  minds  they  consid- 
ered and  discussed  their  lowly  condition ;  with  strength 
and  ingenuity  some  worked  themselves  out  of  bondage  and 
became  freedmen.  As  freedmen  they  began  to  organize 
into  protective  associations  and  trade  unions.  Thus  two 
distinct  parties  were  formed. 

Meantime  the  power  of  the  lords  or  property  owners 
increased  but  not  so  rapidly  in  numeric  strength  as  the 
power  of  the  outcast,  and  the  grandees,  seeing  the  bondmen, 
runaways  and  freedmen  forming  into  communes,  some  as 
tradesmen,  some  as  brigands,  all  dissatisfied,  some  very 
dangerous,  also  betook  themselves  to  organization.  Thus 
there  were  two  distinct  classes.  Which  of  these  two  classes 
began  earliest  to  organize  for  self  defense  we  cannot  un- 
dertake to  prove  but  reason  conjectures  that  it  must  have 
been  the  outcasts.  But  certain  it  is'  they  formed  into 
powerful  phratries  •  or  curies  for  mutual  assistance,  some- 

*  Latin  pagonvt,  of,  or  beloogins  to  the  couatn',  pagia.  There  were 
tben    no    towns    or    citiw.     Thete    c»me    later.     Cf.    La    CiU    Anliiiut, 

tFuntel  de  CouIanfiM.  Citi  AntUntr,  lib.  H.  PP-  90'89,  La  FamiUt; 
Kano'i  ineint  and  MtMaral  RtpMblict,  pp.  32-27. 

•  Morfin,  Ancient  SocitHcB,  p.  88:     "The  ^parpta  ii  a  brotherhood. 
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times  under  religious  pretenses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian 
collegia. 

All  along,  parallel  with  each  other  through  time,  these 
two  systems,  the  grandees  or  gentes  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  outcasts  or  disinherited  on  the  other,  have  existed,  se- 
curing themselves  by  mutual  organization.  We  do  not  see 
in  history  much  of  the  working  classes.  The  principal  men- 
tion made  of  them  is  in  connection  with  slavery  and  the 
concomitant  degradation  of  servitude.  We  know  from 
certain  passages  in  history  that  insurrections  or  slave  re- 
bellions occurred.  Some  of  them  were  on  a  prodigious 
scale.  Plutarch  mentions  instances  where  the  masters  by 
decree  of  the  phratries  sometimes  allured  large  numbers  of 
the  slaves  on  plea  of  a  festival  or  hunt  and  when  at  a  con- 
venient spot  fell  upon  and  murdered  them  by  hundreds, 
merely  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  element.'  That  the  ser\-ile 
element  keenly  felt  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  re- 
garded, crops  out  in  the  records  of  the  remote  past.  We 
propose  to  give  many  instances. 

The  exclusion  of  slaves,  freedmen  and  afterwards  Chris- 
tians from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  gives  the  student  of  so- 
ciology an  important  hint  to  pages  of  the  unwritten  labor 
question;  showing  the  reasons  why  the  outcasts  resorted  to 
co-operation  among  themselves,  as  an  only  practical  court 
of  appeals  to  any  power  against  oppression  when  aggrieved. 
All  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this  celebrated  and  mysteri- 
ous organization  agree  that  it  was  very  ancient.  As  we 
have  found  irrefutable  evidences  of  numerous  trade  unions 
BO  early  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  before  Christ,  we 
need  not  trace  the  Eleusinian  band  back  of  that  time.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  this  organization  existed 
at  a  much  earlier  date  and  that,  although  the  societies  of  the 
workmen  do  not  as  luminously  come  to  the  front  on  ac- 
count of  this  stigma  which  made  them  secret  and  prevented 
their  recognition,  it  is  no  proof  whatever  that  they  did  not 
also  exist.    The  organization  known  as  the  Eleusinians,*  ae- 

••  the  term  imports;  and  a  natural  growth  from  the  organization  into 
fftnfft.  It  is  an  organic  union  or  association  of  two  or  more  gentf* 
of  the  same  tribe  for  certain  common  objects.  These  gentet  wer« 
usually  such  as  had  been  formed  by  the  segmentation  of  an  original 
ffentf."  This  author  sees  some  analogr  between  the  ancient  Oreek  and 
Roman  gtns  and  certain  tribes  of  North  American  Indians;  notablj 
the   Iroquois.     Consult  Chspiers   ii   and   iii. 

T  Plutarch,  Lyeurffut ;  also  LucurgnH  and  Numa  compared. 

*  In  later  centuries  the  little  Mysteries  coatinned  though  thajr 
not  confined  to  Elsoais. 
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cording  to  ancient  authors  was  in  full  force  1,500  years 
before  Christ.  Cicero  who  was  an  admirei  of  all  the  Pagan 
forms  that  tended  to  band  down  the  exclusive  splendor  and 
dignity  of  the  aristocratic  stock,  believed  these  feasts  to  have 
belonged  to  the  remotest  antiquity  and  that  they  lasted  the 
longest  of  almost  any  institution."  Like  the  g^at  trade- 
union  movement  they  transmit  unwritten  records  through  an 
occasional  slab,  bearing  inscriptions.'" 

The  Eleusinian  crusade  was  a  celebrated  and  exclusively 
aristocratic  religious  festival  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Dem- 
eter  or  Ceres,"  held  at  Eleusis,  a  large  town  some  ten  miles 
from  Athens,  in  Attic  Greece.  It  was  a  great  outpouring 
from  Athens,  every  five  years  in  the  month  Boedromion,^^ 
lasting  nine  days.  The  great  preparations  made  before  the 
festival  began,  the  extraordinary  solemnity  of  the  affair,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Athenians  attended  it  in  a  drome  or 
chanting  caravansary,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  crusade. 
It  was  the  origin  of  all  well-knowTi  crusades.  The  nttend- 
ance  at  this  crusade  was  a  trial  of  one's  elig^ibility  to  the 
blessings  of  life  eternal.  Eleusis  means  a  trysting  place; 
consequently  it  is  probable  that  the  great  games  suggested 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  once  established  upon  a  project- 
ing rock  of  the  sea,  the  city  afterward  grew  around  it  and 
in  course  of  time  held  a  large  population.  There  are  some 
touching  mementoes  which  may  be  gleaned  from  this  cele- 
brated name.  Whoever  reads  the  bible  in  Greek  finds  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  word  in  the  signification  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Saviour.  It  is  a  symbolic  word.  Emblems  in 
those  days  were  common ;  and  much  that  is  unexplained  or 
that  may  yet  be  explauied — tmexplained  through  ignorance 
or  neglects-comes  out,  by  a  proper  interpretation  of  em- 
blems. 

But  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  too  absurdly  exclusive 
to  stand  the  erosions  of  what  is  known  as  progress.  In  per- 
fect agreement  with  what  we  have  said  regarding  the  ex- 
clusive character  of  their  worship,  centering  it   upon   the 

»  Cic»ro.   Dt   Ltfibui,   II,  c«p.   XVI ;    Panttirrieiu  of  tuocratu,  6. 

10  Jndginfp  from  the  ilab  of  Pirok  Ihejr  bcKan  in  the  aft«eoth  cen. 
tarj  before  Ohrlit,  L*roDn«,  Dietionnairt   Univtritl,  Art.  Lu  SUuHn- 

11  C«re«,  liko  the  Pel»»fflc  Hermes  w»«  the  Hh)T)h»llic  deity.  h«T- 
Ids  power  o»«r  reproduction  and  the  sappliea  of  life.  Cf.  Encyc. 
Brit.  Tol.  XI.   p.  870. 

1 1  Sordromistr,  the  space  of  time  from  September  15tb  to  October 
ISth,  from  Botromeo,  I  chsa«  with  a  shoat.  TbeMiu  in  the  battle 
with  the  AmaionK,  chased  them  with  cries.  It  ia  a  word  of  great 
•nti<ialtT.     Plataroh,   Ikt4tu*. 
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egoistic  botisehold  name,  forcing  a  puffed  aristocracy  by 
dint  of  glorifying  a  human  creature  and  cutting  off  that 
glory  from  the  many,  especially  those  who  toil,  it  had  made 
itself  odious  and  intolerable  long  before  the  advent  of  Christ. 
Yet  the  antiquity  and  greatness  of  the  trysling  scenes  at 
Eleusis  had  become  renowned  in  every  well-known  part  of 
the  world.  All  over  Palestine,  long  afterwards  the  cradle 
of  another  but  infinitely  more  democratic  plan  of  worship, 
this  curious  practice  was  well-known.  In  Italy  and  Africa 
its  fame  had  gone  forth. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  the  Eleusinian  mjrsteries  merely 
to  recoimt  a  paltry  historico-ecclesiastical  fact.  We  are 
making  a  point  in  sociologic  research.  We  therefore  ask 
our  reader's  indulgence  in  comparing  the  social  life  of  home- 
spim  work-people  through  a  metaphor  as  opposite  as  the 
Eleusinian  emblems.  Yet  it  is  no  metaphor.  It  bears  with 
it  a  bone  of  contention  which  raged  for  centuries,  split  and 
divided,  founded  heresies,  sophistries,  philosophies,  provoked 
labor  unions,  involved  work-people  in  communism,  drew  out 
discussion  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
in  after  years.  We  now  proceed  to  explain  how  this  was 
done.  In  ancient  mythology  Proserpine,  or  as  some  write  it, 
Persephone,  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Ceres  the  De- 
meter,  and  of  Jupiter.  Pluto  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions 
fell  in  love  with  Proserpine  and  while  she  was  in  the  act  of 
gathering  flowers  in  a  vale  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  stole  her  from 
her  mother,  carrying  her  off  to  his  nether-world  home." 
The  mother  though  an  immortal  and  living  on  the  heights 
of  Enna  the  Sicilian  Olympus,  was  so  grieved  at  the  loss  of 
her  child  that  she  came  down  from  heaven,  betook  to  her- 
self the  garb  of  mortals,  became  an  old  woman,  assumed 
the  duties  of  a  nurse  and  wandered  through  the  country, 
plying  her  profession  for  a  subsistance  from  place  to  place. 
She  went  to  Eleusis  and  there  got  employment.  It  was  a 
job  of  nursing  a  child  of  the  king  of  the  place.  The  child's 
name  was  Demophon  and  under  the  celestial  solicitude  of 
this  goddess  in  disguise,  Metauira,  the  mother,  beheld  with 
astonishment  and  curiosity  the  marvelous  thrift  of  her  boy. 
Ceres  breathed  upon  him  the  breath  of  life,  dressed  him 
with  ambrosial  ointment  and  at  night  used  to  purge  the 
dross  of  mortality  from  him  by  immersing  him  in  a  bath  of 
mysterious  fire,  with  an  object  of  making  him  also  immor- 

1(  Infra,  Obtp.  rili,  conUining  the  story  of  Enimi  aDii  the  greM 
MttU*  w*t. 
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tal.  But  one  night  the  fond  and  curious  mother  peeped 
through  the  veil  screening  the  immortalizing  process  of 
t  rans-aubstantiation  and  seeing  the  boy  pendent  in  a  halo  of 
Dame  screamed  with  affright,  causing  the  haggard  old  nurse 
to  let  the  youngster  drop  deep  into  the  consuming  pit  where 
lie  instantly  perished.  The  hag  then,  to  save  herself,  threw 
off  her  disguise,  became  rehabilitated  and  forced  the  people 
of  Eleusis  to  build  her  a  temple  to  dwell  in  while  still  con- 
tinuing her  search  for  the  lost  Proserpine.  Now  the  pro- 
fessional business  of  Jupiter  was  to  watch  the  interests  of 
mortal  men.  But  Ceres  unable  to  endure  the  loss  of  her 
stolen  child  and  remembering  the  details  of  her  husband's 
escape  when  a  balje  from  the  ferocious  Saturn,  struck  the 
earth  with  her  wand  of  famine.  She  rebelled  energetically 
against  the  shape  of  things,  and  at  last  Jupiter  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  innocent  denizens  of  the  earth  as  a  profes- 
sional duty.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  Proserpine.  From 
her  temple  at  Eleusis,  Demeter  who  was  the  protectress  of 
the  products  of  labor  made  things  uncomfortable  for  the 
people  who  were  in  her  husband's  care.  They  were  stricken 
with  malaria.  Contagion  spread.  The  ground  ceased  to 
produce  and  the  horrors  of  famine  engulfed  thera.  Men 
prayed,  sacriliced,  and  besought  their  patron  gods,  each 
j/ens  for  itself,  and  urged  the  further  combination  of  gentile 
tribes  into  phratries  to  no  effect  until  great  Jove  at  last  got 
Mercury  to  visit  Erebus  who  went  down  into  the  pagan  in- 
ferno where  Pluto  was  enjoying  the  channs  of  the  beautiful 
stolen  prize.  Thus  the  sly  god  got  found  out.  This  pagan 
inferno  was  Hades  where  Pluto  was  king.  He,  like  Satan 
was  cunning.  He  knew  that  by  tempting'  her,  as  the  devil 
a  time  before  had  tempted  Eve,  he  could  induce  her  to  eat 
the  forbidden  fruit; — this  time  a  pomegranate  seed.  Un- 
warily she  was  lured  into  the  temptation  which  cost  her  a 
fourth  part  of  each  year,  for  the  rest  of  her  immortal  exis- 
tence, in  the  infernal  abode  with  Pluto.  The  other  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  however,  she  was  permitted  to  pass  upon 
earth. 

Such  is  the  ridiculous  story  which  among  the  ancients,  was 
believed  at  the  point  of  the  poniard  or  under  penalty  of  the 
hemlock  for  at  least  two  thou.'sand  years.  To  cavil  with  its 
austere  sanctity  was  a  heresy  costing  the  blasphemist  his  life 
and  every  hope  of  immortality. 

Some  palliation  of  the  absurdity  of  this  sub-terrestrial 
abode  is  furnished  by  the  qualification  that  in  ancient  belief 
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the  world  was  flat,  not  round;  and  between  the  two  flat 
Borfaces  there  flowed  a  river  with  whose  murky  waters 
Erebus  had  something  to  do.  On  the  other  side,  once  there, 
the  journeying  immortals  were  ushered  into  view  of  the 
indescribable  beatitudes  of  the  elysium.  This  gorgeous  terra 
incognita  was  not  to  be  reached  without  passing  the  terrible 
cynocephalous  or  many-headed  watchdog  named  Cerberus. 
But  heaven  was  on  the  other  side.  Passage  from  this  to  that 
was  the  agony. 

Now  Ceres,  the  wife  of  the  mighty  Jupiter  and  mother  of 
the  lovely  Proserpine,  was  the  goddess  of  the  harvests.  She 
represented  the  cereals.  She  rode  on  a  jagatnatha  drawn 
by  dragons.  Her  brow  was  coronated  with  wreaths  of 
wheat.  This  rape  of  Proserpine  by  Pluto  on  the  ragged 
edge,  between  our  world  of  mortals  and  heaven  became 
emblematic  of  the  agonies  of  winter; — from  autumn  when 
the  wheat  was  sown,  then  the  cold  hyemal  gloom  of  gesta- 
tion in  the  dark  borderlands,  the  trysting  place,  the  hyper- 
borean domain  of  hades;  thence  over  the  half  congelated 
Styx  was  ferried  the  elastic  imagination  by  the  money  get- 
ting Charon,  and  behold,  the  vernal  raptures  of  heaven  and 
its  elysian  fields  appear,  full  of  springing  verdure,  the  land 
of  exquisite  delight ! 

Such  was  the  Mythic  origin  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 
They  were  weird  forms  of  imagination,  assimilating  things 
real  with  things  unreal  and  working  them  up  into  maxims, 
emblems  and  creeds,  until  they  assumed  a  priesthood  and 
became  an  organization  of  men  and  women  knit  by  the  tie 
of  secrecy  which  nothing  but  the  long  fluctuations  of  prog- 
ress could  unbind. 

What  the  actual  performance  was  at  the  penetralia  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  nobody  knows.  We  know  that  they 
were,  in  their  prime,  symbolic  of  the  procreative  energy  of 
nature.  But  they  were  attended  with  certain  extraordinary 
rites.  What  were  these  ritesT  They  were  also  conducive  to 
the  science  of  eternal  blis-s. 

Who  secured  that  blissl  In  answering  these  two  ques- 
tions we  must  return  to  the  kernel  of  our  theme — the  labor 
element.  To  the  first  one  of  them,  the  answer  is  vague. 
This  we  know,  that  the  rites  consisted  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  daughter  of  Ceres,  god- 
dess of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  the  fields,  and  labor,  who 
was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  cereals  and  other  alimenta- 
tion of  man.     This  rape  was  performed  by  Pluto;  and  in 
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its  emblematic  mysticisms  conveys  the  idea  not  only  of 
procreation  but  also  of  immortality  of  the  human  soul.'* 
Whether  more  may  still  be  contributed  by  science  to  these 
strange  and  intensely  interesting  rites  is  yet  to  be  seen.  As 
late  as  1858  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  has  been  contributed  in  the  discovery 
by  Vlastos,  at  a  village  named  Hagi-Constantios,  of  a  mar- 
ble slab  containing  an  inscription  including  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  society. 

The  first  day  of  the  nine  was  celebrated  perhaps  partly 
in  Athens  or  before  the  arrival  at  Eleusis.  On  the  march 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis  the  jealous  outcasts  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  raptures  of  the  scene,  always  ranged  them- 
selves in  hostile  array  and  belabored  the  marchers  with 
stones  and  clubs,  until  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the 
temple  of  Megaron." 

The  second  day  was  called  alade  mustae.  It  was  the 
16th  of  Boedromion.  It  was  the  day  of  the  baptism,  being 
a  march  in  phalanx  to  the  sea.  The  procession  here  received 
their  baptism  and  purification.  The  third  was  the  day  of 
the  feasting.  On  the  fourth  day  the  poppey  seeds  were 
administered.  This  rite  represented  the  stupefying  influence 
of  the  narcissus  under  which  the  maiden  Pereephone  was 
stolen  away.  Orpheus  was  the  hierophant  or  priest  whose 
duty  it  was  to  initiate  eligible  candidates  into  the  mysteries. 
He  was  assisted  by  Erechtheis  daughter  of  Erechtheus  the 
smasher.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  initiating  ceremony  was 
some  kind  of  ^-iolent  struggle.  It  must  have  been  attended 
by  oaths  of  fidelity  under  punishment  of  death  to  any  one 
who  divulged  the  secret.  The  initiation  took  place  in  the 
night  or  in  the  dark  crypt  of  the  temple,  as  the  dadouchos  or 
torch-bearer  was  in  attendance  and  his  torch-procession  rep- 
resented the  search  for  the  lost  daughter  of  Ceres.  This 
dadouchos  was  a  priest  holding,  as  Xenophon  tells  us,  the 
oflfiee  hereditarily  for  life;  and  at  his  decease  it  fell  to  an- 
other of  the  same  family,  the  Callidae.  There  was  also  a 
great  sacrificial  rite  performed,  who  or  what  the  victim,  is 

14  Cwaroff.  Etta<  »„r  Ui  mytltrtt  d'  SltutU,  8rd  edition,  Pmrlf, 
1816:  Crenier's  SvmboHk  uiii  Milhotnirie  dtr  alien  Tolker ;  Preller, 
Dem*teT  und  Pergephone.   Hamburic,    1837. 

m  For  *  deaeiiption  of  the  trmplr  of  Megaron  at  Eleaili,  im  Guhl 
and  Koner,  Lift  of  the  Qrefkn  and  Rnmanji.  tranRlatcd  by  Hueffer,  pp. 
48D.  The  dark  crypt  whfre  the  mysteripn  were  performed  by  the 
SluMlaaofof,  also  the  initiationa,  waa  cnder  groand.  Prom  Ariato- 
t.hane»  (PUto.  Bekk.  L.  ed.  Rrpub.  in  rap.  iTil).  we  learn  that  at 
the  Initiations  they  aacriflced  a  bo(.  AriitophuMi,  Pa*,  T,  8TS-6,  hM 
the  paaaage  hinted  at. 
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not  very  clear;  but  the  herald  of  the  sacrifice,  the  hiero- 
ceryx  was  always  there."  The  new  initiates  were  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  lleisfa.  Even  the  hierophanl  or  initiating  priest 
waa  required  to  live  on  low  diet  that  passion  might  be  re- 
strained during  the  ordeal."  He  drank  a  decoction  of  hem- 
lock which  had  the  effect  to  benumb  the  sensibilities,  a  thing 
exceedingly  appropriate  at  the  moment  of  this  ezstatic  en- 
joyment, where,  if  we  are  to  believe  Maury,  a  critic  well 
credited  and  much  quoted  on  this  subject,  all  around,  the 
voluptuous  nobles  of  both  sexes  take  their  turns.  The  un- 
scrupulous dictionnaire  universel,^*  quoting  from  the  above 
author  has  no  hesitation  in  hinting  that  the  great  secret 
which  in  this  case  was  a  veritable  sanctum  sanctorum,  was 
nothing  less  than  a  wild  scrambling  and  voluptuous  ero- 
tomania, such  as  might  happen  after  a  feast  of  wine. 
Within  these  penetralia  are  thus  said  to  have  happened  an 
exuberance  of  voluptuousness,  a  struggle  to  feign  escape,  an 
agony  and  a  glory  of  fullest  effulgence  emblematically  rep- 
resenting each,  in  turn,  the  process  of  nature  from  the  time 
seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  through  the  gloom  and  struggle  of 
winter  to  the  genial  spring  when  the  new  cereals  burst  from 

ItCreuwr,   SumboUk  vnd   Uythoiofii    der   alltn    TSlkrr. 

11  Larouue,  Dicticnnaire  Vniverttl,  Art.  Lts  £i«uHni<tu. 

If'T^ey  pUrrd  the  rape  of  Proserpine  in  %  sort  of  hieratic  or 
relirlous  drsms.  They  went  through  the  Teritsble  rencounter  of  the 
nuptials."  Art.  Uytirti  Elriunnieni.  For  an  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinary iynboiinm  among  the  aboriginal  Americana  see  Bancroft's 
Xaiivt  Rttcei,  III,  p.  507.  Is  It  not  a  possible  thing  that  this  sym- 
bollim  may  have  come  to  the  Aleuta  and  Pepiles  from  custom  as 
anofent  and  original  as  the  Elousinian  mysteries f  Bsncroft  aays; 
"Tba  Pepiles  abstained  from  their  wives  .  .  .  previous  to  sowing,  in 
order  to  Indulge  ...  to  the  fullest  extent  on  the  eve  of  that  day,  eri- 
deutly  with  •  view  to  initiate  or  urge  the  fecundating  powers  of 
nature.  It  la  aren  said  that  certain  persons  were  appointed  to  per- 
form the  sexual  act  at  the  moment  of  planting  the  first  seed.  During 
the  bitter  cold  nights  of  the  Hyperborean  winter,  the  Aleuta,  both 
man  and  women  joined  hands  in  the  open  air  and  whirled  perfectly 
naked  round  cerlstn  idnlN,  lishtcd  only  by  the  pale  moon.  The  spirit 
was  aupposed  to  hallow  the  dance  with  his  presence.  There  eertalnly 
could  hsTe  been  no  licentious  element  in  this  ceremony,  for  setting 
aside  the  discomfort  of  dancing  naked  with  the  thermometer  at  sero, 
wo  read  that  the  dancers  w«ro  blindfolded^  and  that  decorum  was 
strictly  enforced.  In  Nicaragua,  maiie  sprinkled  with  blood  drawn 
from  the  genilals  was  regarded  as  sscred  food."  Additionally  to  thia 
fact,  Bancroft  aaya,  (III,  p.  S06,  quoting  Palacio,  Corla,  p.  84)  of 
the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  Hondoras  and  Uextco:  "The  frequent 
ocearrenca  of  the  cross,  which  has  served  in  so  many  and  such  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  esrth  ss  the  symbol  of  the  life-giving,  creative, 
and  fertilising  principle  in  nature,  in,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  strlk- 
ing  evidences  of  the  former  rerogoition  of  the  reciprocal  principles 
of  nature  by  the  Americans;  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
Maxicsn  name  for  the  emblem  toDacaquabuitl,  aigniflea  'tree  of  one 
Ufa  or   flesh.'  " 
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their  first  verdure,  to  their  harvest  for  the  nourishment  of 
man.  At  any  rate  it  is  ascertained  as  certain  that  there 
were  the  course  errante,  the  thalamos  or  pastos,  the  veil  of 
the  epoptai,^'  and  all  solemnly  conducted  under  the  eye 
of  the  hierophant  and  Erechtheis,  the  priest  and  priestess  of 
the  mysteries.  Maury '"  declares  that  an  entrance  into  the 
fourth  degree  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  not  only  secured 
to  the  initiate  a  positive  guaranty  against  the  dreaded  auv- 
plicium  of  Tartarus,  or  the  lower  hell,  but  it  insured  his 
felicity  in  this  life  also." 

This  sketch  of  the  great  Eleusinian  games  may  appear  to 
the  reader  an  aberration  from  our  theme,  the  history  of  the 
laborers  of  ancient  times.  Not  so;  for  it  prepares  the  way 
to  the  student  of  history  from  a  sociologic  point  of  view,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  grievances  the  poor  were  forced 
to  submit  to.  To  be  bom  a  degraded  wretch,  a  mere  in- 
strument, usable  by  a  master  owning  one  as  a  thing  and 
handling  that  thing,  its  labor,  its  destiny  as  an  earthy  tool, 
is  to  a  being  possessed  of  sensibility  and  reason,  a  grievance. 
It  is  slavery.  Wlien  this  slave  grows  into  the  reasoning 
being  he  inwardly  rebels  against  the  men  and  the  iTistitution 
by  which  he  is  held  in  bondage.  He  is  wise  enough  to  fore- 
.see  that  his  only  chances  of  wriggling  out  of  bondage  and  of 
securing  riddance  from  its  grievances  is  by  some  institution 
of  his  own ;  some  court  of  appeal.  Political  institutions 
have  never  given  the  workingman  a  court  of  appeals.  The 
workingroau  has  never  yet  had  a  hearing;  '-  and  his  reason 
and  experience  both  puint  to  the  terrible  fact  that  no 
hearing  is  possible  except  before  his  own  court  of  appeals. 
The  trade  union  is,  per  se,  a  true  court  of  appeals.  We 
have  seen  that  the  isolated  gens  or  family  of  nobles,  when 
threatened  by  the  dnng,?rs  of  a  growing  poputntion,  by 
pirates,  by  slave  insurrections  and  feuds,  organized  them- 
selves into  phratries,  curias,  kingdoms,  empires  and  thus 
found  means  of  submitting  their  grievances  to  courts  of 
justice  for  settlement.  We  have  also  means  of  knowing  that 
the  laboring  element  had,  on  the  other  hand,  commenced  the 
organization  of  their  forces.     Of  the  foraier  there  is  sufB- 

itPUto,   Phadru;  250,  c;   B6ckh.   Inter.   I. 

30  Uaurr,  BUtoire  dtt  Reliaioiit  dt  la  Oriee  Antiow«. 

11  Plato  lella  u<  of  the  •ulferings  of  those  who  fall  to  obtctn  purfk- 
tlon  at  the  myiteries.     Hepublic,  lib.  II,  cap.  7,   L.  edition, 

22  See  Briilrd,  Rtiovrcrt  of  tht  Vnittd  Staitt,  p.  103.  (d.  1818 
ftad  hi*  reference  to  the  dismal  failure  of  Lycur^iu  in  aappinc  Um 
tMaiij  of  its  lovea  and  in  encoura(iD(  cruelty. 
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cient  proof;  of  the  latter,  as  students  in  the  phenomena  of 
ancient  social  life,  we  glean  here  and  there  fresh  proof  from 
inscriptions  on  tablets  of  stone  which  have  survived  the  heed- 
less ages,  enabling  us  to  search  anew  the  hitherto  vaguely- 
deciphered  meanings  of  expressions  of  the  ancient  chronic- 
lers, finding  here  and  there  trophies  of  inestimable  worth; 
all  going  to  show  that  the  ancient  laborers,  although  hated 
and  hunted  everj'where  and  very  early,  also  formed  unions 
and  other  courts  of  appeal  against  grievances.  We  find 
evidence  too,  that  these  organizations  commenced  very  early 
—  perhaps  coeval  with  the  political  organization  of  the 
nobles,  or  even  before. 

But  the  labor  movement  of  this  nineteenth  century  sur- 
rounded by  an  infinitely  more  luminous  moral  atmosphere,  is 
little  likely  to  miderstand  what  could  possibly  have  been  the 
grievance  of  the  ancient  working  people  against  the  Eleu- 
sinian  games.  What  objections,  men  will  say,  could  working 
people,  ignorant  as  they  were  in  those  times,  have  had  to  any 
means  of  salvation,  soul  and  body,  from  suffering.^'  This 
brings  the  matter  pertinently  before  us  I  The  Eleusinian 
mysteries  were  simply  a  religious  rite,  founded  amid  the 
ignorance  of  an  ancient  period  of  our  forefathers'  existence. 
For  that  era  it  was  enlightened.  What  then,  coidd  the  lowly 
who  performed  the  world's  drudgery,  have  encouraged,  in 
opposition  to  itT 

Those  who  thus  interrogate,  do  so  in  the  absence  of  an 
imderstanding  of  the  question.  The  laboring  classes,  though 
socially  degraded,  had  sensitive  feelings.  They,  like  their 
masters,  were  believers  in  the  common  religion  and  its  forms. 
They  cannot  be  blamed  for  that.  But  while  they  saw  their 
masters  favored  with  what  they  thought  to  be  glories  of 
religion,  they  found  themselves  utterly  excluded.  No  one  at 
Athens  who  was  a  slave,  or  his  descendant  could  secure  ad- 
mittance. In  far  later  times  even  christians  who  were  the 
descendants  of  slaves  and  consequently  mostly  of  the  labor- 
ing element,  were  denied  admittance.  The  gates,  from  the 
remotest  era  were  arbitrarily  closed  against  the  workers  who 
labored  to  produce  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  rich. 
The  gorgeous  telesteria,  and  pilasters  of  the  great  temple  of 
Megaron,  were,  by  the  outcasts,  only  to  be  gazed  upon  and 
marveled  at  from  a  distance.    The  Calliades  who  inherited 

3S  Briiit<>d,  Idem,  p.  892,  decUrei  thmt  kll  nalioot  that  hare  gWen 
themMlTu  up  to  erritle  IrrafnUrities,  "trtrj  ipeciM  of  profllf  >or."  hST* 
doo*  M  u  «  couequaoco  of  irrcUfion. 
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the  priesthood  were  all  of  noble  blood.  The  common  rabble 
might  get  into  the  caravan  and  through  the  dust  and  din 
march  imobserred  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  They  might,  as 
in  the  procession  of  our  modem  camp-meeting,  become  in- 
spired with  the  occasion  and  imbued  w^ith  the  frenzy  of 
faith,  or  even  dare  to  picture  themselves  worthy  to  partici- 
pate. But  the  order  of  such  a  man's  rank  was  soon  mani- 
fested by  the  missiles,  hisses,  jeers  and  attacks  against  the 
throng,  himself  included,  by  his  own  people  who  gathered  on 
the  wayside  and  threw  derision  and  vented  spite  in  turbu- 
lence and  often  force  against  all  the  crusaders  alike.  On 
his  arrival  his  case  became  hopeless,  for  a  rigid  examination 
by  officers  of  the  law  soon  detected  his  meaner  rank  and 
caused  his  expulsion.  None  but  the  darlings  of  the  family 
constituted  gentet  were  deemed  fit  for  admission  to  the  holy 
altar. 

We  mean  by  this  that  the  working  man  was  too  low  in 
the  estimation  of  the  devotees  of  the  Pagan  temple  to  be 
the  possessor  of  an  immortal  soul.^*  Now  let  the  questioner 
consider  that  these  outcasts  were  human  beings  of  the  same 
natural  stock,  against  whom  natural  laws  of  heredity  had 
made  no  discrimination ;  that  they  were  as  bright,  as  clear, 
as  conscious,  as  well  developed  and  intelligent  as  their  mas- 
ters, were  often  their  masters'  children ;  that  they  sometimes 
rose  supremely  to  eminence  despite  the  pitiless  contempt  and 
raountAin-like  obstacles  they  had  to  contend  with — let  the 
objector  observe  these  things  in  a  practical  way  and  he  will 
be  furnished  a  true  key  to  one  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction 
and  counter  organization  of  laborers  of  ancient  times,  for 
securing  a  court  that  might  hear  their  appeals.  The  world 
at  that  period  was  divided  into  two  clas.ses,  the  pious  and 
ihe  impious,"  which  means  the  nobles,  bom  of  the  gods  and 
entitled  to  go  back  to  the  gods,  and  the  earth-boms,  doomed 
to  delve  for  their  masters  and  at  death  go  back  to  Ihe  earth. 
Bat  although  this  was  recognized  as  an  old  belief  coming 

X«  PUlo  Law,  ri:  Hom«r,  Odmnty.  XVII.  e.  322,  323:  Hortce, 
S^niw,  J.  Th«  ftnrient  idea  was  that  those  who  failed  to  get  through 
tKe  flat  earth  from  thiE.  the  mortal  si,le,  tu  the  uilier  which  was 
heaven.  Elvitium,  p»Ti»ihed.  Plato,  the  jrreat  Idealist  wrote  (OorffiaM. 
168-73;  Phadc,  77,  13S;  Jttp.  c  13),  several  iatsnsely  interesting 
d«tAlla  on  the  wanderings  and  grropings  of  the  soul  on  whose  waxen 
tablet  is  indelihiy  stamped  Tirtue:*  and  sins  for  Rhadnmaathuft  and 
the  other  post  mortem  judges  to  examine.  Those,  such  as  sIsTs* 
-supposed  to  have  no  souls,  were  denied  even  a  burial.  They  were 
burned. 

ic  Consult  Chapter  3  of  Granier's  BUt.  dtn  Clatut  Oucriirti,  pp. 
48'T].  The  rriUc  should  carefully  study  his  magnificent  array  ol 
noUa. 
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from  the  institution  of  slavery  in  which  the  most  liberal  of 
men  could  only  acknowledge  them  to  be  more  than  half 
furnished  with  an  immortal  principle,"  yet  the  intelligence 
of  the  outcasts  rebelled  against  it.  Would  not  men  under 
such  circumstances  naturally  consider  this  a  g^eat  grievance  T 
In  our  own  times,  when  all  men  are  admitted  to  be  bom 
equal — times  compared  with  those  old  days  being  as  the 
dazzle  of  noonday  to  the  obscurity  of  morning  twilight — in 
our  own  free  civilization  the  working  people  combine  upon 
economic  issues,  their  equality  of  right  to  heaven  unques- 
tioned; but  those  people  imagined  themselves  suffering  a 
humiliating  grievance  when  the  haughty  disclaimer  was  flung 
into  their  face  that  they  were  too  mean  to  expect  either  a 
present  or  a  future.  If  then,  they  gnashed  with  anguish,  or 
even  vengeance  or  secretly  took  measures  to  get  even  with 
this  oppression,  it  was  but  an  effort  to  express  a  grievance. 

We  make  these  statements  to  show  why  in  ancient  times 
the  labor  movement  took  different  phases  from  these  we  see 
on  every  hand  about  us.  We  do  this  because  we  are  about 
to  bring  forward  proof  that  there  existed  an  opposition  to 
the  whole  philosophy  based  on  the  slave  code  and  to  the 
religion  that  denied  the  equality  of  man.  The  first  thing  is 
to  produce  proof  that  the  working  people  resented  their 
exclusion  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

To  do  tills  it  will  be  necessary  to  indulge  in  a  little  cir- 
cumlocution, as  the  evidence  is  very  vague  and  indirect.  It 
is  in  fact,  new  ground.  However  much  there  may  lie  con- 
cealed in  support  of  this  important  fact  which  we  propose 
to  establish,  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  evidence  lies  in 
moldcring  inappreciation  and  neglect.  Did  the  laboring  or 
outcast  element  of  that  ancient  era  resent  and  combine 
again.st  the  sj'stem  that  ignored  them  soul  and  body  T 

We  have  proof  that  they  did ;  but  in  adducing  this  proof 
hold  claim  to  the  right  to  draw  inferences  from  the  exist- 
ence and  career  of  as  many  different  forms  of  labor  and 
socialistic  organizations  as  we  can  hunt  out  from  the  gloom 
of  tyranny  and  oblivion.  With  this  range  of  the  whole 
field  assumed  to  be  conceded,  we  shall  produce  before  the 
critic  what  we  can  find  of  all  sorts  of  organizations  bearing 
upon  the  point,  and  where  the  link  of  endence  becomes 
broken  in  the  chain  of  chronology,  shall  feel  perfectly  exonc 

:•  Plato,  Lavi,  ix,  half  a  soul;  Tim.  xrili;  Ixxi,  Bomrr,  Odtiity. 
lib.  XVII:  Arlitotle  dfclarcd  that  the  children  of  Um  noble  maaten, 
who  ware  born  alavea  could  be  only  animated  being*. 
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erated  for  drawing  upon  the  plausibly  imaginative  in  order 
to  restore  that  link.  The  fact  that,  as  an  anthropologist  we 
aro  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  ethics  from  a  stand- 
point of  sociology,  entitles  us  to  a  right  to  scieutifically  use 
all  the  strategy  of  comparative  testimony.  By  these  re- 
marks is  meant  the  trade  union,  the  co-operative  society,  the 
burial  society,  the  society  for  social  amusement  among  the 
lowly,  the  agrarian  foment,  the  social  wars,  even  to  some 
extent  the  sophist  and  Pythagorean  socialism,  the  ascetic 
Essenianism  and  finally  the  grand  culmination  of  all,  Chris- 
tianity. All  these  strictly  belong  to  the  true  social  history 
of  the  ancient  lowly ;  for  all  their  membership  was  originally 
of  f  reedmen  and  slave  origin. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  properly  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  a  moment  at  the  social  history  of  the  Grecian  penin- 
sula. As  early  as  1055  B.  C.  there  had  been  a  horrible 
murder  or  massacre  of  the  Helots  or  slaves  and  their 
descendants  at  Sparta,  It  was  in  the  mythical  ages;  but 
great  events  even  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  have  a 
certain  faculty  of  transmittiog  their  history  through  tradi- 
tion. It  has  come  down  to  us  through  poetry  and  song, 
through  hints  of  ancient  history,  through  honest  Plutarch, 
and  we  are  assured  ns  to  the  assassinations  which  were  from 
time  to  time  perpetrated  upon  the  defenseless  working  people 
of  that  time.  We  also  know  that  these  poor  creatures  who 
were  to  the  body  politic  of  those  people  what  the  bones  are 
to  the  body,  had  unions  for  self  protection.  Still  further 
it  is  known  that  they  enjoyed  the  ngnt  lo  organize.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  slaves  themselves  actually  possessed 
protective  societies  "  and  considering  the  free  and  intelligent 

!7  It  it  known  that  thry  did  lit  •  1st«r  period;  Ct.  Lddera,  DIt 
Dionv*uchen  KOnzttrr,  S.  22  &  47.  TliiB  author  mentions  ft  very 
iDtereJtin;  ioscriplion  (B5e1(h.  Corptu  Iwieriptionum  Oroecarum  I,  p. 
417),  that  liaa  come  to  light,  >t  or  near  Pergamus,  which  ihows  that 
■iBTCf  belonged  to  the  eranoi  or  anion  of  mechanic!.  On  page  46, 
Laden  tayi:  "One  thing  indicating  the  character  of  the  unioni, 
capecially  of  later  date  ia,  that  ilaTea  too,  could  not  only  lake  part  in 
AQ  trano»  but  were  even  permitted  to  share  in  a  religious  mutual  aid 
fund.  As  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  eranoa  was  thus  used  there  have 
been  found  in  the  ricinity  of  Delphoa,  Tory  many  apecimeiu.  Thera 
wai  a  union  of  alaTea  at  Rhodes  who  worshiped  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Joplt«r  Atabi-rius."  So  also  in  p.  47,  LUders  furtJier  cor- 
roborates the  facts  that  slarea  belonged  to  the  unions:  "Naturally 
«noagh,  there  were  societiea  that  had  slarea  in  their  service.  KratoD, 
srho  organised  an  eranos  and  wps  its  priest,  under  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  will  of  Attlla  had  among  other  things  belonging  to  the 
t«mple  and  parsonage,  also  some  slaves."  On  page  22,  Lfloers  has 
already  mentioned  this  Kraton,  in  proof  of  the  membership  as  slavea: 
■"Kratoo,  who  was  in  the  favor  of  Attila,  and  who  waa  a  member  and 
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Umf  ama  tiuMiwm  TWy  «cre  piiMaen  of  i 
Awdl  to  tfciit  wwtefced  «wniHrinii  by  bang  h 
wA  HdM:  mtd  Mtr  m  At  gtm 
8pnto  Weaae  tie  victor  ia  thai  cobImC,  tki 
awwoM  Oneks  abnK  vitli  aU  af  dM  tm  I 
daaea»  werr  limaiKatwt,  aubjagrtad,  dtyaileJ  to  Am  ana 
aorvile  eowdHiaa.  Bat  ■Uliiiafth  the  body  vaa  bowed  dowii 
to  Krritade,  tba  amid  reawaied  to  play  iii  ftnrint,  to  plot 
aad  pha,  to  eoaeoet  in  aeeret;  aad  iBtigna^  waa  alao  Am — 
a  fMila  toocaa— rich  ia  TcnatiB^  of  i^oai;  fall  of  rtirilKng 
■aaaae  aad  toachiag  dutfai.  Ine  powerful  pfcysiqjae  waa 
tlHK,  the  lore  of  adrentore,  the  Oreek  erariags  for  a  better 
lot,  with  f ortttade,  darii  and  intrepidity  which  f orai  the  gal- 
of  that  grud  people— all  theae  the 
of  high  antiquity  poaaeand.  More  thaa  thia, 
thM^  had  iatcUigBaee  cnoogfa  to  know  that  the  enieltiea  th^ 
BufEered  were  unjaiL  If  then,  we  bear  throa^  the  aehi- 
tillatiooa  of  the  fngmeDts  that  there  were  upiiaingB,  aoeial 
tormoils  and  wars,  we  know  them  to  have  b«Ba  the  natmal 
ooteome  of  each  a  aUte  of  things,  and  nothing  to  be  woo- 
deredat 

Now  we  have  promised  to  addnce  proof  that  there  were 
nnionj  of  Greeks  who  reaisted  the  public  insult  of  the  great 
Eleoainian  mysteries  which  denied  to  the  slaves  and  their 
daaeaodants,  the  freedmen,  all  hope  of  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.'*    We  simply  desire,  in  order  to  dear  up  the 

•  prIcM  In  hich  tUndias.  of  th«  fn»t  trood  of  Uw  Dion7<i*n  ■•- 
akuio  of  Ttoc  b»d  orruisad  sd  uaocixioB  of  tkia»tt**,  ecopoMd 
af  aaehsDic*.  aod  bad  caaseeraud  it  to  tb«  honor  of  ttaa  P«rnaaaiaa 
ktac.  AttU*.  u  he  poimitd  KHna  briUUncr  >t  tho  court.  "Hm  niaiB- 
ban  vmt^  called  'Attalijts.'  "  Farther  on  in  the  same  pare,  he  thowi 
thai  Kraton  made  the  tmioo  a  preaeot  of  bia  own  slaTca  vhen  ha 
dJad;  probably,  a*  Foocart  tbov*  that  the;  aonetimaa  did,  {Mim.  ntr 
Vttrunehittem€nt  d*$  ttclavts  ^mr  farms  d<  v<nr<  i  «n«  diviniU  p. 
28),  In  order  to  tet  them  fr«e:  "In  hb  will  at  laat.  accordins  to 
arldenre  that  la  preaenrcd  for  oa  in  a  frafment.  be  fives  lo  the  union 
a  rvapectabia  Bum  of  monej*  that  they  may  be  able  to  indalfe  in  proper 
faatiTiiiea  out  of  Ita  intcreat,  accordinc  to  a  clanae  in  their  rulea  and 
bylawa.  He  left  them,  amon(  other  thing*  neceaaary  to  thia  pur- 
poaa — aucb  aa  furniture  of  the  meetinfboaae,  toola  used  in  the  lamb- 
•aerlflea  and  pomp  of  tbeir  featiritiea — alao  a   number  of  alarea." 

>a  Plutarrli,  Tkurus,  speaks  of  the  demacofne  Menestbaaa  who, 
abogt  1  tao  before  Christ  rose  op  acsiast  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocrats 
at  Athena,  with  the  claim  thai  the  people  also  bad  a  rifht  to  ba 
laltlalad    into    the    KIctuinian   mysterica.      Eren   at    that   ramota   pariod 
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vagaries,  to  consider,  in  our  inquiry,  the  whole  of  Greece  at  a 
time 

Scanning  the  social  condition  of  the  slaves  from  evidence, 
we  find  plenty  of  assurance  that  they  belonged  to  the 
state  The  state  leased  them  out.  The  state,  from  the 
primitive  family,  was  organized  for  purposes  of  defense.^ 
The  family  first  possessed  the  slave.  Slaves  became  more 
numerous  than  families.  They  did  all  the  labor  and  were 
allowed  no  privileges.  So  they  rebelled.  Some  ran  away, 
hid  in  fastnesses,  became  dangerous  brigands.  They  be- 
came organized.  Then  the  rich  families  organized  them- 
selves into  fratries  and  other  forms.  As  the  slaves  had 
belong:ed  to  the  families,  so  now  they  belong  to  the  fra- 
tries. This  means  that  as  the  slaves  were  before  private 
property,  so  now  they,  or  some  of  them,  became  public 
property.  This  was  a  political  sequence  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  families  into  fratries  and  the  consolidation  of 
tlie  fratries  into  the  state.  Of  course  the  rich  family  still 
kepi  as  many  servants  as  it  needed;  but  large  numbers 
remained  with  the  public  domain.  These  state  slaves  formed 
into  organizations.***  From  the  earliest  mythical  accounts 
down  to  58  years  before  Christ  we  find  evidences  abundantly 
pro^^ng  that  the  law  gave  work-people  the  especial  right  to 
organize  not  only  in  Rome  but  also  in  Greece.  The  cele- 
brated Ijaw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  specified  the  manner 
of  organization  of  workingmen,  is  declared  by  the  com- 
mentators to  be  a  translation  from  the  Greek  laws  of 
Solon." 

The  Twelve  Tables  clearly  set  down  the  arrang^ement, 
ordaining  that'  the  trade  unions  should  remain  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  state.  The  unions  followed  the  law,  and 
Gaios  wrote  the  law  thus  fixed,  bo  plainly  that  Justinian 
incorporated-  it  into  the  digest.  A  fragment  of  the  law  of 
Solon  *'  shows  plainly  that  trades  unions  were  common  and 
tolerated  by  that  lawgiver.  A  strong  cumulative  evidence 
that  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  state  were  enormously  or- 

thar*  mult  hiTe  b<^en  bctveen  th»  poor  and  lovly  Bnd  the  rich  and 
lard>7,    (rut   •tni|txU>a    reKardinr    Ihm    grieTanrt. 

it  Iforgan,  Ancirul  Socirtu.  Chnp.  ii:  DrumaDD,  A.rbritir  vnd 
CommvnUten  in  Grurhrnland  und  Rom,  S.  34:  "In  Epidamous  there 
vere  no  mechanics  other  than  the  public  alarea.  The  mechanic  arte 
were  {or  thii  reason,  forbidden  and  despised."  S.  26:  Aristotle, 
FoliHf.  ii,  *,  I  13. 

10  LOderi.  DivnDwUchtn  Kinttltr,  8.  46 ;  Weacher-Foucart  Interif- 
Ctoiu  dt  Dtlphet.  pp.  89,  107     139,  244,  living  abundant  evidence. 

•  1  Gains.   Digtn    lib.  XLVII,   tit.  uii,  Teg.   4;    Plutarch,  Numa. 

(I  Oraaicr,  BUMrt  dit  Clasiii  OuvrUrn,  de.,  pp.  288-7. 
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ganized  into  protective  association,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  succeeded  in  their  insurrections  against  the  masters. 
An  important  example  of  these  slave  insurrections  is  given 
of  the  miners.''  h\  Attica  they  once  rebelled,  and  marched 
upon  the  town  near  the  silver  mines,  occupying  the  castle  o£ 
Sunion.     These  people  were  called  "thetes"  or  "demoes." 

In  Athens  the  fact  of  their  manumission  did  not  make 
them  anything  above  mere  earth-boms.  They  could  de- 
velop genius,  become  teachers,  philosophers,  poets  and  busi- 
ness men.  Sometimes  they  rose  to  positions  of  wealth,  even 
themselves  becoming  master-builders,  and  some  of  them  were 
the  greatest  sculptors  and  painters  the  world  ever  produced; 
but  the  taint  of  servility  was  bom  in  their  blood.  Phidias 
the  most  celebrated  sculptor,  ancient  or  modem,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  slaves.  He  was  really  a  freedman.  He 
built  the  propylae  of  the  Parthenon,  and  with  his  skUlfal 
hand  made  the  beautiful  and  colossal  statues  of  Athena 
and  the  wonderful  cliryselephantine  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  Parrhasius,  one  of  the  tlnest  painters,  who  trans- 
mitted to  tjie  Italian  schools  the  art  of  delineations,  was, 
in  ail  probability,  a  free<lman.  Demosthenes  in  his  terrible 
vehemence  pronounced  ^Tisehines  a  son  of  a  freedman. 
That  nlone  probably  had  a  strong  tendency  toward  decid- 
ing the  great  ease  against  /Eschines,  whose  micrhty  genius, 
though  the  outcome  of  lowly  parentage,  well-nigh  brought 
to  the  scaffold  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient  or  modem 
days.  In  these  bright  years  of  our  nineteenth  century, 
such  scurrile  slurs  as  Demosthenes  hurled  against  his  enemy, 
which  were  used  to  incite  contempt,  would  be  thought  an 
insult  upon  the  act  of  labor.  Innumerable  we're  the  marvels 
of  genius  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  innumerable  the  depre- 
catory innuendoes,  the  cowardly  jealousies,  the  surreptitious 
revenges  that  were  seated  and  sealed  in  the  accident  of 
birth.  Much  of  the  greater  and  lesser  broils  may  be  at- 
tributed to  it. 

Our  object  in  this  divergence  is  to  give,  from  a  reading 
of  the  past,  in  the  spirit  of  sociological  research,  the  fact 
that  the  lowly  of  the  Greek  population  were  organized  to 
a  large  extent,  agstinst  this  scathing  grievance,  the  taint 
of  labor. 

That  the  slaves  belonged  in  great  numbers  to  the  state  is 

SS  Consult  the  Kncyelopeditts,  ^riielet  on  Startrjf;  alao  for  In* 
■tcDcea  of  AsUtic  ilcTc*  joining  thg  rebellion  of  Arijtanieus,  ••• 
Infra,  Chapter  ix. 
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TEE  LAW  OF  LJCVRGVB 


seen  by  any  one  who  consults  the  law  of  Lycurgus.'*  It 
must  be  most  distinctly  understood  that  the  great  law  of 
Lycurgus  was  intended  only  for  the  development  and 
enjoyment  of  the  two  favored  classes  of  Lacedjeraonian 
society — the  Spartans  and  Perioeci.  He  belonged  to  the  Eu- 
rystheneid  line  of  Spartan  kings.  An  aristocrat  by  birth 
and  according  to  Herodotus,  living  about  a  thousand  years 
before  our  era,  he  would  not  permit  the  third  class  or 
working  people  even  to  taste  of  the  advantages  of  his  sys- 
tem— otherwise  almost  a  perfect  socialism  if  we  except  its 
heathenish  immodesty  and  blood-thirst.  The  land  he  di- 
vided into  9,000  lots  for  the  Spartans  who  were  fewest  in 
numbers,  30,000  lots  for  the  Periceei  or  Laconians  who 
were  more  numerous  in  proportion.  The  poor  Helots  or 
work-people  and  descendants  from  slaves  got  nothing  al- 
though their  proportionate  numbers  were  three  to  one. 
This  hegemony  of  Greece  incorporated  into  itself  the  most 
degrading  slavery  to  be  found  in  the  world's  history. 
Lycnrgus  although  to  his  favorite  people  perhaps  in  many 
respects  a  model,  was  towards  those  be  arrogantly  assumed 
to  be  beneath  him — the  laboring  class — the  model  of  a 
monster.  His  system  of  the  ambuscade '"  disgusted  even 
Plato,  who  was  a  believer  in  slavery.  Plato's  great  heart 
turned  away  in  loathing  from  such  a  stupendous  abomina- 
tion. The  ambuscade,  a  diabolism  that  should  blacken  any 
age,  could  exist  only  in  a  country  where  calm,  cold-blooded 
contempt  gets  the  better  of  the  warmer  emotions.  In 
looking  over  the  lofty  but  ghastly  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
whose  implacable  contempt  for  the  working  people  in  later 
times  cost  him  bis  life,  we  have  the  nearest  parallel  to 
inveterate  hate. 

No  historiographer  can  hereafter  afford  to  neglect  the 
inhuman  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  ambuscade;  since 
they  diflfered  from  the  mas.sacres  of  Stone  Henge,  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  of  the  Incas,  of  the  Mamelukes,  of  Wyoming, 
in  being  consummated  at  moments  of  profoundest  peace; 
at  moments  when  the  innocent  victims  were  wrapt  in  the 
fiendish  assassins'  ser^'ice,  sweating  in  the  fields,  at  the  mill, 
with  the  flocks,  on  tlie  provision  market,  producing,  gar- 

■4  Plutftrch.  LvcvTous'  "Tt  is  not  worth  while  to  take  much  pains 
as  to  ncbea  sinre  Ihey  are  of  no  arcount;  and  the  Helots  (slaTes) 
who  tillM  the  ground,  were  answerable  for  the  produce  mentioned." 
And  a  few  linea  farther  on:  "So  much  beneath  them  they  eatimatad 
•rery  thought  of  mechanic  aria  as  well  as  wish  for  riches." 

M  For  more  on  the  Cryptia,  see  Plutarch,  Lj/curffiu. 
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neriiig:  and  distributing  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  shelter 
which  their  heartless  butchers  were  consuming  without 
gratitude,  to  invigorate  their  veins  whereby  to  accomplish 
auch  trearheries! 

Just  before  reciting  these  horrors  let  us  revert  to  the 
victim.  He  was  primarily  the  slave  by  the  ancient  family 
law  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  The  shackles  of  abject 
servitude  were  first  inherited  through  the  humiliating  law 
of  entails  which  fixed  the  heir  of  the  patrimony,  the  first 
bum  son,  as  a  lord  to  be  served,  worshiped,  immortalized, 
and  blessed;  his  children  to  be  chattels,  subjected,  forced 
to  labor,  distrusted,  branded  and  cursed."* 

Next,  after  this  primary  calamity  came  the  slaves  of 
war;  whole  communities  taken,  carried  off  by  the  captors 
and  degraded  to  slavery  and  its  concomitant  curse,*'  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Messenian  war  with  Sparta.  Lastly  the 
slave  trade; — three  great  ancient  systems.  Under  these 
he  suffered  torments  which  no  pen  of  mortal  will  ever  por- 
tray. He  was  known  by  his  dress,  sometimes  going  in 
raps  equivalent  to  nudity,  in  gangs  under  a  brutal  boss. 
Sometimes,  in  this  condition,  man  along  with  woman,  des- 
titute of  means  of  being  decent,  dragging  the  long  day 
among  the  fields  and  fiocks;  dogskin  hats  and  sheepskin 
breeches,  which  sun-ive  longest  the  wear  of  the  wearer, 
and  often  totally  nude.  They  were  each  flogged  once  a 
day  as  an  admonition,  though  having  committed  no  offence 
and  forbidden  to  learn  the  manly  arts.  They  were  obliged 
to  stoop  and  crouch  in  piteous  obsequiousness  to  these 
drivers  lest  jealous  tyranny  interpret  their  upright  posture 
to  be  an  assumption  of  the  estate  of  manhood."  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  workingman  of  Sparta  which,  above 
all  other  countries  whereof  we  discover  a  historic  trace, 
was  tlie  most  pitiless  toward  the  slave.  And  the  most 
shameful  phase  of  this  confession  is  the  cruel  fact  that  all 
this  was  precept  of  the  Lycurgan  law! 

We  must  return  to  the  cryptia  or  ambuscade  of  the  law 

><  Fnatel  ds  Coalancet,  (Mi  Antiitut.  lirre  2,  La  FamiUt ;  Oranlar 
i»  C>is>rn>c,  Bittoirt  det  Cla—tt  Ouvriirtt,  Chap.  S. 

i1  JEVi^n,  HUtoria  Taria,  I,  i;  Athenienii,  DeipnnaophUlm,  Ti; 
X«Dophon  MfmoraJjUia,  3.  6,  {  2 ;  Bftcher,  Aiiftt&nd^  dtr  unfrtien  Ar* 
b0U»r,  8.  36;  All  of  Ibese  authors  aUo  Liry  give  evidence  od  tha 
enslaTement  of   men    taken   in    war, 

sa  "The  Ephori  indeed,  declared  war  asainat  them  t  Affainat  whom  t 
Whj  poor,  naked  slarea  who  tilled  their  landa,  dreaaed  their  food  and 
did  au  tboaa  ollieea  for  them  which  ibey  were  too  proud  u>  do  (or 
thenualrea."     Cf.    Plutarch,   Li/curfiu,  note   in   Langhorne't   tr. 
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of  LycurgMS.  These  Helots  or  working  people,  state- 
slaves  of  Lacedtemon,  lived  and  performed  much  of  their 
labor  in  the  rural  districts.  The  law  of  Lycurgus  provided 
for  the  election,  annually,  of  five  magistrates  or  overseers, 
called  ephori,  whose  function  was  to  strengthen  and 
heighten  the  principles  of  democracy  that  the  happiness  of 
the  people  might  be  equalized.  Plutarch's  doubts  as  to 
whether  Lycurgus  instituted  the  ephori  seeiu  to  be  dispelled 
by  his  acknowledgment  that  both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
thought  so.'*  One  of  the  functions  of  this  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  popular  democracy  was  to  see  lb  at  the 
ambuscade  was  well  carried  out.  All  that  was  meant  by 
the  term  people  was  the  people  who  owned  the  land,  either 
by  parcel  or  as  government  property,  together  with  the 
slaves  and  other  chattels  of  that  property.  This  means 
that  the  really  worthless  and  indolent  non-producers  were 
the  people.  The  useful  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
working  population,  were  entirely  ignored,  contemptuously 
denied  every  vestige  of  participation  in  this  much  boasted 
government,  although  there  e.xists  abundance  of  evidence 
that  they  were  naturally  intelligent  and  as  worthy  as  their 
masters,  of  enjoying  the  product  of  their  labor  in  this 
state  of  democracy. 

Instead  of  this,  the  ephori  ordained  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  men  from  among  the  aristocrats  should,  at 
their  command,  arm  themselves  with  daggers,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  sort  of  knapsack  with  provisions,  secretly 
sneak  off  into  the  mountains  and  jungles.*"  The  dis- 
tances these  legalized  assassins  were  required  to  go  varied 
very  much.  These  youths  had  governors  who  had  the 
power  to  order  them  to  do  as  the  ephori  should  determine. 
The  governors,  whenever  the  ephori  voted  a  new  slaughter 
of  the  working  people,  called  together  the  smartest  and 
most  able  bodied  of  these  young  men,  armed  them  with 
dagrgers,  sharpened  and  gleaming  for  the  occasion.*'  At 
the  Bame  time  the  inhuman  overseers  whom  we  may  with 
due  propriety  call  bosses,  in  accord  with  a  technical  signifl- 
eatioD  fully  adopted  by  the  prevailing  labor  movement  of 
to-day,  were  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  the   toilers  should 

I*  PUto.  RepubHe,  DUterlalion  on  Lacedamon;  Aristotle,  PMtie, 
r,  Mcribes  their  origin  to  »  later  period  of  the  Isw'i  existence  then 
•bet  of  (he  LswriTcr's  lifctiise.  NeTertheless  they  are  the  outcouM 
ef   the   great   law  of    Lyearcus. 

M  Plnt«rcb,    Lycurgvt,   where   these   horrors   are   reUl«d. 

<1  Ttancrdldea,  Di  Bttto  Piloponneriaeo,  Ilbtr  IV.  80. 
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be  without  arms  or  means  of  any  kind  with  which  to  de- 
fend themselves  when  suddenly  set  upon  by  the  amateur 
Spartan  soldier,  dagger  in  hand.  With  all  these  odds 
against  them  the  poor,  unsuspecting,  half  naked  working 
people  were  driven  by  the  bosses,  as  usual  into  the  field, 
the  mill,  the  kitchen  and  the  various  places  of  ser\4ce 
wherever  required  to  eke  the  drudgery  of  a  sun-and-sun 
summer  day  of  toil.  Meantime  the  assassins  were  laying 
in  wait  in  the  vicinity  for  their  prey.  It  was  a  manly 
sport !  The  law  of  Lycurgus  made  more  compulsory  than 
any  other  code  on  earth,  the  provisions  of  manly  gym- 
nastics. This  was  one  of  them.  It  was  sport !  *'  By  the 
exercise  of  this  manly  sport  the  youth's  blood  flowed 
stronger,  his  muscles  grew,  his  body  wa-^sed  athletic;  he 
digested  with  a  better  relish  the  food  his  blood-bcgrinied 
victim  had  in  the  morning  prepared  for  him  before  his 
murderous  weapon  slashed  and  pierced  her  gentle  heart. 
We  quote  from  Plutarch.  No  one  ever  speaks  illy  of 
Plutarch.  His  means  of  knowing  facts  were  better  than 
ours,  and  his  kind  nature  even  in  the  barbarous  age  in 
which  he  lived,  revolted  against  the  consistency  of  such  a 
democracy.    He  says :  ** 

"The  governors  of  the  youth  ordered  the  shrewdest  of 
them  from  time  to  time  to  disperse  themselves  in  the 
country,  provided  only  with  daggers  and  some  necessary 
provisions.  In  the  day  time  they  hid  themselves  and  rested 
in  the  most  private  places  they  could  find ;  but  at  night 
they  sallied  out  into  the  roads  and  killed  all  the  Helots 
they  could  meet  with.  Nay,  sometimes  by  day,  they  fell 
upon  them  in  the  fields  and  murdered  the  ablest  and  strong- 
est of  them."  ** 

These  are  specimens  of  authentic  history  of  the  lowly  as 
they  have  passed  through  a  transition  period  of  unnum- 
bered centuries,  from  abject  slavery  to  a  Christian  democ- 
racy which  recognizes  all  men  as  equal  and  provides  for 
them  precepts  for  equal  enjoyment.  But  before  quitting 
these  chambers  of  cruelty  and  carnage  it  remains  our  sad 
duty  to  recount  what  modem  historians  well  know,  but 
seldom  divulge — the  great  assassination.  It  happened  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  war.    This  account  comes  from  the 

42  K.  O.  MBIIvr  in  Di»  Vorier.  denin  this;  but  the  nidenee  ii  loo 
•trong  against  hfm.  Again.  Mi'iller's  opinion  regarding  their  "eborlg- 
ioal   descent"    haa  been   completely   overturned. 

4>  Plotarch'a    Lycurgtut. 

**Idmi  Ct.  tr.  of  the  Langhornee.     Vol.  I,  pp.  63-<. 
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trusted  and  reliable  historian  Thacydides,  who  lived  at  the 
time  and  made  it  his  business  for  many  years  to  keenly 
observe  what  transpired,  during  that  long  and  tedious 
struggle  of  seven  and  twenty  years.  The  story  is  briefly 
told  by  him.  Dressed  and  reflected  upon  in  our  own  way 
it  appears  in  substance  as  follows: 

Daring  the  great  Peloponnesian  war,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned in  antiquity,  the  forces  of  the  array  sometimes 
became  decimated  and  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  them 
from  whatever  source  possible.  When,  therefore,  there 
were  no  more  soldiers  to  be  had  from  among  the  Spartans 
and  PericEci  or  recognized  citizens,  the  military  authorities 
were  obliged  to  call  out  the  laboring  men  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  three  to  four  times  more 
numerous  than  the  non-laboring  class.  This  in  ancient 
times  was  always  a  humiliation.  War  was  the  noble  occu- 
pation, labor  the  ignoble  one.  To  ask  a  person  in  dis- 
grace to  assist  the  nobles  out  of  trouble  was  equivalent  to 
humiliating  confession.  If  then,  the  laborer,  in  a  great 
emergency  was  marshaled  to  the  rescue,  the  only  way  to 
blot  out  the  stnln  such  a  humiliation  entailed  was  to  en- 
franchise this  warrior  from  social  thraldom  and  thus  stanch 
the  blot  by  elevating  him  foam  the  fetters  of  bondage.  If, 
further,  the  bondsman  after  performing  the  service  man- 
fully, redeeming  his  masters  by  bravery  and  valor,  earning 
his  liberty  by  saving  their  lives  and  presen-ing  their  realm 
from  wreck,  could  be  secretly  murdered  after  sueh  decree* of 
manumission  was  administered,  it  would  save  the  proud 
masters  many  a  disagreeable  jeer,  painful  wince  and  blush 
of  shame  when  reminded  that  their  existence  and  happiness 
were  due  to  the  daring  and  fidelity  of  a  hated  menial  who 
still  shocked  their  pride  with  his  presence. 

It  came  to  pass  that  this  humiliating  expedient  was  in- 
dispensable to  save  the  nation  from  irretrievable  ruin  and 
thousands  of  the  enslaved  laborers  were  marshaled  and 
drilled  into  the  army.  They  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
heavy  arms;  that  would  have  been  a  still  greater  disgrace. 
So  they  bore  light  arms  and  bore  them  gallantly.  After 
serving  through  many  a  tedious  campaign  probably  of 
years'  duration,  after  winning  victories  in  many  a  skirmish 
and  in  many  a  fleld  and  earning  the  full  measure  of  their 
promised  reward,  after  seeing  the  LacedtBraonian  armies 
victorious  at  every  hand  and  the  great  war  prosperously 
advancing  toward  triumph  for  the  southern  Greeks,  there 
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were  broaght  before  tbe  military  tribunal  for  dismissal 
over  two  thousand  workingTnen  who  had  proved  ti-uest  in 
arms  and  been  adjudged  worthiest  of  liberty.  Their  faith- 
ful hands  had  valiantly  borne  the  standard  of  an  ungrateful 
country.  Their  strong  hearts  had  never  flinched  either 
before  their  sullen  discipline  or  the  cleaving  blades  of  the 
combatants.  Their  fiery  zeal  and  fearless  blows  had  won 
the  victory  and  earned  the  liberty  which,  before  this  august 
council,  proudly  they  heard  pronounced.  Over  2,000  slaves 
who  toiled  for  masters  were  thus  regularly  enfranchised 
and  marched  into  a  temple  or  other  enclosure  or  field — no 
mortal  knows  or  ever  will  know  what — to  take  the  oath  of 
freedom. 

But  the  anxious  wives  and  children  waited  and  wept  long 
before  these  brave  men  came  to  gladden  their  hovel  homes. 
For  here  we  come  to  the  recital  of  one  of  the  darkest  pages 
of  history.  Still  more  painful  is  this  page  because  blotted. 
Too  foully  blotted  for  perusal;  since,  aside  from  a  ghastly 
blood-stain  that  smirches  its  story  in  mysterious  gloom,  it 
is  written  in  the  almost  undecipherable  hieroglyphs  of  reti- 
cent shame.  Thucydides  blushes  for  this  lurid  page;"  but 
unlike  tbe  unmanly  historians  of  the  past  who  have  cringed 
in  the  presence  of  truth  which  could  not  port  the  flattery 
of  lords  and  masters  of  high  degree,  he  bravely  told  \xa 
all  he  knew.  And  what  he  knew  is  enough  to  make  the  blood 
run  cold.*'  Besides,  it  comes  to  us  subscribed  to  by  Plato,*^ 
Aristotle  *'  and  Plutarch,*"  on  whose  minds,  if  we  catch 

46  Thucydides  daring  the  Pelopoaae«tan  wur  for  the  begemo&y  ol 
Greece,  commanded  e  division  of  the  Athenian  marine  force;  but  bainf 
out-ffoneraled  at  Amphipoliit  by  Brasidan  went  for  twenty  yeara  into 
exile  and  during  thot  lime  used  hii  wealth  and  talent  writing  the  cele- 
brated history  which  haa  come  down  to  ua. 

«  Thucydidea,  Di  BtUo  Fttoponnrtiato,  liber  IV,  cap.  80.  "Amonc 
the  Helots  who  had  a  claim  and  desire  to  be  sent  home,  there  ap- 
peared at  the  town  of  Pyloa  a  multitude  who  had  aerved  tbe  Lace- 
daimoniaDB  as  faithful  soldiers  and  guards.  On  an  inTeetigation  a 
large  number  of  these  men  had  been  adjudged  worthy,  by  their  con- 
duct, of  being  set  free.  A  process  o(  honorable  discharge  in  which 
they  were  to  De  crowned  with  wreathe,  was  to  be  gone  through  with 
•a  soon  as  the  number  deemed  worthy  were  chosen.  Some  two 
thousand  of  them  were  accordingly  selected  from  the  multitude  to  bo 
adorned  with  wreathe  of  honor  and  led  to  the  altar  for  aacred  conaecra- 
tion.  Not  long  afterwards  they  mysteriously  disappeared,  every  ono 
of  them,  from  the  place;  and  nobody  ever  could  conjecture  whitbor 
they  bad  vanished." 

47  Plato,   De  Rtpvblica,  Dittertalion  on  Model  StttU. 

48  Aristotle,   Politic,   V. 

4S  Plutarch,  Lycurgus,  cap.  28.  This  massacre  occurred  under 
Brasidas.  in  B.  C.  424.  ..^^lian,  Hitloria  Varia,  I,  1,  aays  that  in 
Greece  the  superstitious  belief  everywhere  prevailed  that  these  cru^tiea 
lo  the  poor  alavea  caaaed  a  Jadgmant  from  heaven  upon  the  Spartans, 
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aright  their  words,  this  massacre  we  are  going  to  relate  made 
an  impression  so  strong  as  to  waver  the  tone  of  these  great 
philosophers'  belief  iu  slavery  and  seriously  color  their 
dialectics. 

This  much  is  known  that  during  the  time  these  2,000 
or  more  soldiers  were  going  through  the  ordeal  of  being 
garlanded,  crowned,  distinguished  and  conducted  to  the 
temple  of  the  gods  to  receive  their  first  beatitude,  their 
blessing  and  reward  for  bravery,  the  ephori  were  busily 
and  secretly  making  out  a  declaration  of  war,  anning  the 
valorous  young  men  and  giving  them  instructions  to  crawl 
cat-like  upon  them  with  the  assassin's  daggers!  No  more 
is  known ;  for  here  the  page  is  torn  beyond  recovery.  But 
enough  is  known.  The  happy  braves  all  disappear  forever. 
Kaught  but  a  dark  and  spectral  mystery  broods  over  this 
page  of  history.  The  workingmen  had  received  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  hire  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin  democracy  1 

The  careful  student  of  history  from  a  standpoint  of  so- 
cial science  may  pick  up  evidence  that  to  some  extent  even 
the  Helots  were  organized.  Facts  continually  crop  out  in 
the  records  showing  that  these  degraded  doers  of  Spartan 
labor  imder  the  law  of  Lycurgus,  unable  to  resist  the  ex- 
actions, raised  insurrections  against  their  tormentors,  and 
that  they  sometimes  got  the  better  of  them.  In  almost 
every  other  part  of  Greece  they  are  known  to  have  been 
organized  into  many  forms  of  associative  self-support  by 
which  they  were  able  to  command  more  respect.  We  re- 
turn to  Athens. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  at  Athens  as 
everywhere  among  the  Aryans,  there  were  two  distinct 
classes  by  birth — the  nobles,  claiming  to  be  descended  from 
the  gods,  and  the  earth-horns  who  went  back  to  earth. 
The  first  would  not  work  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it ;  at 
least  this  may  be  said  of  the  men.  The  latter  did  most 
of  the  work;  uot  only  the  menial  drudgery  but  the  skilled 
Labor  of  building  the  magnificent  temples  and  other  public 
edifices  whose  imposing  ruins  are  still  a  wonder  of  the  now 
living  age.    To  the  credit  of  woman  in  high  life  be  it  said 

in  form  of  an  ekrlbqnike,  B.  0.  4fi7,  by  which  30,000  people  loit 
tb«ir  IJTet.  Thii  muit  h>T«  htun  before  the  ouuacre  described  knd 
prove*  the  frequency  of  those  horrible  deeds  of  the  Ephori  tnd  their 
Cotored  and  orgsnized  KssiEBini.  For  later  commentt  on  this  earth- 
ooake  at  Sparta  and  the  superstitious  terrors  believed  to  come  from 
tiMir  rmelty  to  slaves,  see  McCuUsgh,  Indtulrial  Hittory  of  Trt*  Ha- 
(ieiu.  I,  p.  «. 
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thtit  soiuoiimos  the  matfrfamiUas  spun  and  wore,  according 
to  soiuo  tosiimoiiy  ot'  Plato.  Then?  are  two  important  facts 
to  W  tfonsidorotl:  In  lireeoo.  Rome  and  elsewhere  in 
F.uiviH"  and  wostoni  Asia,  northern  Africa  and  the  islands, 
the  workinjr  jHvpio  jnvatly  outnumbered  the  non-workers. 
In  linwv  iht>y  woro  tiireo  and  four  times  more  nomerous. 
A^in.  thoy  woiv  often  chattels  of  that  state.  The  land 
U-.ov..cx\i  to  iJio  si.tto  and  the  laht^rpr$  who  tilled  the  land 
wi<-.-.i  With  it.  This  a$  we  shall  see.  became  in  Italy,  under 
the  j^".ioTv»us  1.1WS  of  Nam.i.  a  jreat  ber.eSt  for  them  which 
tht'v  ov.>'y«\l  for  alvut  •VK''  years.  In  Greece  the  land  also 
bclov.jHM  to  t'r.o  st.'ito;  but  the  cnici  law  of  Lycursus  which 
«*s  •.•.•.s;-.:-.'.;o>i  l.i^V  yoars  bcforv  Christ  ar.d  he'.d  good,  as 
r".-.::,i".vh  '.c'.'.s  r.s  for  .W  yoars.  trfa:e»i  the  poor  cmtures 
w.:h  s;:»-h  '.'.t!:-*-''"*  !«bs»^'.i5".'.s:"  that  they  coa".d  r.ever  enjoy 
A'  wc"..  .<s  »v.d  th«-  Kk-:r..vi  ;.<Vv'Tvris.  the  boos  of  their  own 

";•.<•  '*»  >-f  l^\".:r>r.".s  ■»".«#  ivr.-.u"..".;s  ir.  i;s  i-c-,:"eat:on  of 
;rj-  •.«•  ".vs.  I- i:v  »■•.-.:*  .•:  V-a:.-;  :"r.^sap  .-;'  iTs«:b:;:;y  and 
>v;-,*-,:v:s,w,v  »■.::•..■•.;:  sy.v.-^A.hy.  Wr.f-  a  --.sKer  owns  a 
>  *>r  :v,-;v  w:-..--.'.-.  vt  e\-.vv:#  :o  rxvv.ve  "sVr  yrocact.  he 
^vo,s  •■,  :,T  ■  -.s  .wv.  «.•.>*:•.:*<;?  '..''  ttva:  r:--.  wt-V. :  o:herw:se 
N'  «,.;..•  •.-.•:  rsw-.^f  '.^.f  ::;.".  rr,\v.-.c:  .■:"  ;':i  -v»r.'s  laVr; 
i>;-.:  »>«•  :.~f  .*v..'.  >f  .rj^x"  :.-  :>;-  s:/.:f  tv.-.  :i-f  slaves  a>?. 
5>.-ss  ■.vrs>.-v4'.  rrtijvv.s-. >.:..:>  »-*s  *;-.•.• '.Iwrsv.  w;:h  ::.  Tbas 
ii*:*^-  *v.-  .w.,'-.vv:,  *.:-•>.•.'.:■*  .•:  "f  .*:.-'*  ■.T»*.v.r>  izipuls*. 
xv.v.v:  ;.;'.  vi  .•.:•;•  ,•:  :>i  "v.**!  .■;"  r-'.-rj..  v'r".'-."is;vrT.  were  for 
j^Rv  *'.v»t\'.  :■.'  .:,'Mfv,".'  :•:.  :.^f  Vtvas;  .■;'  ;!•■*  SrvtrtAS. 
.V#»vv,  »v.v.-.-.viS«-.  .<  .T  .■;••>  TTf,  >;■ .' ^  .•"..•.■.-.■.■-  .T  "Aii.-r^al 
«Kii<T  :^  l^v.;rs*:--  .4*.  » A*  «>^r;i«.-  :>.—  :*  -i:-iT»I  «••=;- 
intasiw  <v«.TS»f  V\  A  .v.;  v.  .v.- S.V  .:'  ^-iv-r-^r^-c  w.:r:--jt 
w«Hvicrj;>.-. -.-ws.  *•.-.•  «  .r-  •..■.-  s.r.-  .■;'  vj.r:v;vA:3.-c.:  azd 
^MW  ■••.:>  ?iiir:>rt*  X-.,'.  t  .••:  .■•;-.■-»  "  T  ■»■-■'•"-  *■?•"*•  ie:*ri- 
vnsar^  vr ?"*■'.■  •.•«*  ,".■:*  '.-•if-v.-  S-.-j-tat  -■■■T:f...rr  »f".:w 
•iW  •SuLir  .•:'  >>•-'  vjL..r\  ?•  s  ;.  .■;■«;  .  ,;  *.r..^  .t  :  :.-■*.-  ?.-<r.i2- 
Siftt  .■.:"  TJ>f  •.••■i.>i  v  V  ;  .-.  Xxj..-.".'  *  -  }■..-».!  -rps:.".   z  ~T:A:<iy 

H*A  ".i>*  »*  .•;  '.,■>•.■  ."*■>  v-     •;•;«'   ;■-  i>s-:-i  i':-:j.'j.rt- 

fi    Hi    HW-     Si»^¥    *.••."       ■■•?!•.     *■     i-.'      ;.J'-       >    .•".■iT  —  -T  STT    *T- 

?C»i  ?,•  i>    .t   .'VJ',-  >  .V    t.    .".■>•  :■.;     X'  ••••ir t:'-it  .-■rT'f'TsirTi 

*V«ilt    J««"<V    Swr     .■*-•■■»;».•  .*•■«       ;•;    SJ\'    »■    ;     iT^HTfr   JKE- 

twi  rA'SMrifnft!*  *•/■;'  «.  v  ,—.','••>  »■! '.-1  .>;t.-»  •?£.  ?T»rac: 
^ti^  ■«•;«.«  »*'v  }»(«!«r  si'-sv    .•  .^.'■  .-^(c:-    .■ :"  »  s:.<*^r»£  ■pi'V 
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religion,  iUelf  based  upon  egoism  and  possible  only  under 
a  system  of  lords  and  slaves.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of 
the  taint  of  labor  and  its  concomitant  wrongs  to  the  human 
race,  the  ancients  began  radically.  They  be^au  by  having 
the  family  egoism  of  the  primordial  hearthstone — the  first 
ownership — subdued  into  common  ownership  of  land  and 
even  of  children;  and  had  they  banished  that  hideous  curse, 
the  taint  of  labor  and  added  to  their  oilier  and  tntly  vir- 
tuous methods  of  self-cutturc,  the  eimobling,  healthful  and 
thrift-bearing  practice  of  impartial  economical  labor  as  a 
necessary  requisite  to  sanity  and  wealth  they  would  have 
taught  the  world  a  lesson  of  advancement  instead  of  one  in 
degeneracy  and  shame.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Athens 
and  the  other  Grecian  states  except  that  none  of  them  are 
known  to  have  been  so  cruel  and  heartless  as  the  Spartans 
under  the  Lycurgan  law. 

We  Lave  thus  sufficiently  shown  the  grievance  borne  by 
the  ancient  working  people  inciting  and  goading  them  to 
organization.  It  now  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  Greek.s 
of  this  class  were  actually  in  a  substantial  state  of  combina- 
tion, especially  the  Athenians,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Elensinian  games  near  Athens;  a  point  which  throughout 
the  chapter  has  been  the  subject  in  kernel,  of  our  inquiry. 
This  substantiated,  we  have  a  startling  clue  to  Ihe  causes 
from  a  sociological  standpoint,  of  two  historical  phenomena: 
the  social  wars  and  the  advent  of  our  era. 

Every  recent  investigation  reveals  fresh  slabs  or  drags 
from  the  depths  of  time,  earth  and  oblirion  something  in 
proof.  Dr.  Schliemann  quotes  a  passage  of  Homer  which 
shows  an  explanation  comprehensible  to  us  in  no  other  way 
than  that  there  existed  an  understanding  at  that  ancient 
day.  between  the  lower  people.  A  peddler  came  to  the 
palace  with  a  gold  collar  set  with  amber  beads,  and  Homer 
sang  a  beautiful  verse  describing  the  knowing  look  that  the 
young  prince  saw  exchanged  between  the  man  and  the  serv- 
ant woman  in  the  hall  while  the  queen  was  admiring  the  am- 
ber necklace."    These  were  the  nods  and  winks  of  the  secret 

io  Sfhlirmann,  Tirynt;  Ttit  Prfhittorie  Palaft,  p.  368,  containinf 
t)ie  .paaiage  from  Homer.  Thta  aUo  ■urffestn  tKat  the  working  people, 
incladinc  boun  •errnnts,  were  eecretlv  to  league  at  Mycena  and  that 
tb«  league  reached  aa  far  as  Phccnicia.  "There  cnme  to  my  fatber'a 
maoalon  a  Tery  wiae  man  having  a  golden  chain,  or  collar  studded 
with  amber  beads.  In  the  ball  the  female  serTant  and  my  noble 
mother  were  toying  with,  and  admiring  it  while  in  the  act  of  barter- 
ing for  ill  poaaeulon.  Seoretljr  ba  nodded  to  the  womia  and  diiap- 
pMnd  to  hla  ship." 
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society  which  were  obeerved  but  could  not  be  read  by  the  lad. 
This  was  in  the  second  milleniiiuni  before  Christ. 

Granier,  who  must  have  been  a  great  hunter  of  facts,  ob- 
serves that  slavery  was  originally  of  the  family ;  not  of  vio- 
lent origin,"  precisely  what  Dr.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  has 
since  proved  beyond  refutation  of  the  most  probing  com- 
mentators seeking  contrary  evidence."  Of  coarse  history 
gives  p>onderous  testimony  that  violence  was  a  source  of 
enslavement :  but  that  was  not  the  origin.  When  our  era 
opened  it  brought  with  it  an  inestimable  boon ;  a  pearl 
of  great  price;  the  utter  extinction  of  social  class" — noth- 
ing less  than  the  long  sought  revolution.  Dr.  Cliffe  Leslie 
in  an  introduction  to  M.  De  Laveleye's  "Primitive  Prop- 
erty," obsen'ing  the  progress  of  this  greatest  of  all  the  rev- 
olutions which  he  rightly  sees  is  yet  far  from  being  realized 
though  nearly  all  civilized  races  have  repudiated  the  curse 
of  slavery,  takes  the  entirely  correct  view  with  regard  to 
ownership  after  the  momoitous  but  gradual  revolution  is 
past." 

It  is  known  that  in  early  Greece  the  hetairai  and  the 
helairoi  were  female  and  male  associates  of  the  laboring 
class,  and  that  they  had  their  legalized  association  for  mu- 
tual benefit.  From  very  early  times  they  used  their  associ- 
ations, not  only  for  mutual  protection  against  oppression 
but  also  for  mutual  improvement  and  pleasure." 

The  celebrated  jugglers  were  mostly  members  of  an  or- 
ganization under  whose  auspices  they  used  their  jugglery 
as  a  trade  wherewith  to  gain  a  living.  These  are  of  al- 
most incredibly  ancient  origin  and  in  Greece  many  of  them 
were  descendants  of  Egyptian  slaves.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
prove  that  at  an  epoch  since  which  an  Econ  of  time  has 

n  BUtoirt  du  OlatBtt  Ovvriiru,  p.  83:  "In  eosclusion,  ertrj- 
thinf  l«adA  in  thf  pUinest  niAnner  to  the  belief  thftt  alftvcry  had  no 
other  becinnin;  than  that  of  the  family  entailment  of  which  it  con- 
■tituted   an   ecoDomie  part." 

»  La  cm  A  nHquf,  lir.  TI,  Chap.  Tii,  pp.  76-80. 

(3  Paul,  BpUtU  to  tht  Oaiatian;  Ohap-  1".  ▼•"•  28:  "There  la 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  ia  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  ia 
neither  male  nor  female;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Jeana  Chriat." 

»4  Primitivt  Proptrty,  Introduction,  p.  Mii.  "The  ownera  of  property 
are  on  the  eve  of  becominf  a  powerleaa  minority :  for  the  many,  to 
whom  the  whole  power  of  the  atate  ia  of  neceaiity  ^avitatinff,  ae«  all 
the  meani  of  •utiaisteocc  and  enjoyment  afforded  by  nature  in  Uie 
poiaeaaion  of  the  few."     Cliffe  Lealie. 

(a  Ouhi  and  Koner,  Li/i  of  (A<  Or««A:«  and  Romant,  pp.  348-289, 
ehowinf  Greek  cuatoma  and  mannera  at  a  rympoHum  Other  otI. 
dence  teatiflea  to  there  being  •  aecret  organiiation  at  these  feaaU, 
which  conducted  the  ceremonias.  See  alao  LUden,  Dit  DionytUektn 
XHrutler,  pattim. 
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rolled  over  the  human  race,  those  jugglers  were  plying 
their  profession  the  same  as  at  a  much  later  era  in  which 
we  find  them  at  Athens."  The  professional  business  of 
these  jugglere  and  tumblers  was  to  amuse  the  people;  and 
there  are  abundant  inscriptions  and  pictures  to  be  found 
on  vases  and  other  pieces  of  pottery  which  show  that  they 
worked  liard  to  earn  I  heir  money.  These  were  specimens 
of  the  slave  system  which  marks  the  despotic  rule,  and  ex- 
isted first.  All  remote  antiquity  bears  evidence,  in  pre- 
historic inscriptions  and  inkings  of  different  nature,  of 
many  slaves,  and  that  labor  was  degraded."  The  slaves 
being  first,  there  came  about  an  era  of  manumissions. 
Freedmen  entered  upon  the  scene  bearing  the  taint  of  slave 
labor  and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  industry 
and  wit  to  make  a  living;  and  among  other  methods  adopted 
to  secure  that  end,  they  entered  into  mutual  alliances  with 
each  other  for  common  assistance  through  trade  organiza- 
tions. There  were  great  numbers  also  of  the  communia 
mimorum  "  or  unions  of  comic  actors  who  in  a  similar 
manner  g^>t  a  living  by  amusing  the  people.  Strabo  speaks 
of  them  "  and  Bockh  gives  the  Greek  of  an  interesting  in- 
stitution of  this  kind.'"  Mommsen  gives  the  law  recorded 
in  the  digest  from  Gains,  which  afterwards  suppressed  most 
of  these  societies.*^ 
A  curious  union  was  that  of  the  Vrinatorea,  men  whose 

BO  "An  attempt  h«i  been  made  to  mathematically  measure  thia  rast 
pariod  of  time  by  calcuiatinK  from  the  depth  of  mud  of  the  alluTtal 
Kile,  at  which  objecta  have  tieen  found,  by  L.  Horner,  on  The  AHufial 
Lmnd  of  Bffvpt  and  reaulta  publiahed  in  the  Phil.  Traruartiont,  1858, 
p.  75,  irbich  gim  12,000  yeara,  at  the  asaumed  rale  of  denosit  of 
thrve  and  flTetenths  inchea  per  100  years  at  Memphis,  from  toe  frag- 
ments of  rases  found  70  feet  under  ground."  Sir  Gardner  Wilkis- 
•on,   AnH*nt   £^p(ian«,   toI.   T,   pp.   8-9.    note,   paraphriutd. 

»T  Cf.  Bancroft,  Kaliva  Riutii,  rol.  IV,  A  ntiqvMif.  pp.  8OS-0, 
fthowinf  that  in  the  remote  past  of  Central  America,  inscriptions  ex- 
hibitlnf  the  most  despotic  conditions  were  produced,  probably  thousanda 
of  yeara  before  the  discoTery  of  the  present  nomadic  racea  who  were 
foond  in  a  semi-communal  state.  At  Palenqne  are  inscriptions  on  the 
ancient  walls  showing  conditions  coeval  with  the  earliest  European 
monarcbiim  A  king  garbed  in  fine  military  attire,  and  the  erprlast- 
in(  alares  on  bended  kneea  and  in  bumble  suppliance.  They  are  freely 
drawn,  with  art  superior  to  Egyptian,  being  in  bas  rititft,  in  atuceo 
vo  the  walla  of  the  palace. 

»■  Mommsen,  Dt  CoUefiit  tt  SodaHcitt  Romanomm,  p.  B3:  "Com- 
fDonea  of  Roman  mimic  actora  are  referred  to.  both  by  name  and  in* 
stilution,  as  the  Greek  communists  (mutual  aid  aaaociationa)  of  tb« 
Dionysian   mechanics  that   were  very   numerous  among  the   Greeks." 

6»  Strabo,  Otographica.  XIV,  643,  28. 

•0  CorpuM  [lueriptionurr   Oraearum.   noa.  349  and  2931. 

SI  Mommaen;  Dt  CM.  tt  Sodal.  Romanorum,  p.  84.  Great  num- 
bers of  these  societiea  aziated  about  the  HellaapoDl  uid  smoac  the 
Ionian   lalaoda. 
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emment.  At  Ihe  time  we  hear  of  them  through  public 
records  and  through  inadvertent  mention  by  historians, 
they  seem  to  resemble  freedmen.  They  received  a  small 
salary  to  keep  them  alive,  and  their  business  was  to  keep 
the  books  and  do  the  various  duties  of  a  public  office  under 
government. 

They  had  their  protective  unions.  Being  clerks,  and  con- 
stantly in  presence  of  polite  people,  they  made  a  genteel 
appearance  and  were  apt  in  the  civilities  of  court.  But  like 
ail  their  class  they  also  had  a  grievance.  They  were  treated 
as  menials  because  they  were  not  "blooded";  and  conse- 
quently could  not  pit  their  natural  genius  and  ability 
against  that  of  their  masters  who  conducted  the  public 
offices  and  who  belonged  to  noble  stock.  "It  was  required 
that  Archons  and  priests  should  prove  the  purity  of  their 
descent  as  citizens  for  three  generations."  "  The  business 
of  the  Pagan  temple  was  a  part  of  the  state  affairs;  and 
consequently  priests  in  those  times  were  public  officers. 
Priests  were  politicians.  One  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
Archons  or  rulers  was  to  have  a  good  record  that  they 
attended  to  religious  ceremonies.  Ostracism,  banishment 
and  death  were  among  the  punishments  designated  by  the 
law  for  neglecting  these  duties  of  citizenship ;  and  the  least 
whisper  against  any  of  the  gods  or  the  regulations  of  the 
Pagan  religion  was  blasphemy.  This  esDlains  the  causes 
of  that  g^reat  difference  in  station  which  existed  without 
regard  to  the  business  qualifications  of  the  men.  Smart 
workingmen  without  rights,  or  any  claim  to  rights,  were 
often  required  on  a  mean  salary  to  do  all  the  work  of  both 
departments  of  governments  without  being  entitled  to  the 
least  benefit  in  either,  while  a  tyrant  and  sensualist  held 
all  control  and  honor  like  some  modem  sinecurists  of  our 
offices.  There  is  evidence  that  this  exclusivism  was  re- 
garded by  the  poor  workmen  as  a  great  grievance;  but 
their  exclusion  from  free  participation  in  religious  rights 
and  especially  from  membership  in  and  access  to  the 
Eleusmian  mysteries  was  the  greatest  one.  Against  these 
grievances  they  were  organized  in  secret. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  mentions  a  society  of  the 
Thiasotes  or  Greek  labor  unions,  the  members  of  which 
bad  for  their  patron  deity  the  goddess  Minerva  through 
the  noble  family  of  the  Nautii,  who  brought  the  image  of 

«s  tdm,  i.  148.     The  Soxtuaauu  Or  lerotiiir  into  the  uitM«d*iiU  of 
euididatet   1*   here   explained. 
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Minerva  away  from  the  Trojans  to  Italy."  Here  it  ap- 
pears tiiat  the  union  was  not  permitted  to  worship  their 
goddess  directly  but  had  to  approach  her  through  a  noble 
family.  By  worshiping  the  borrowed  proxy  they  got  ac- 
cess indirectly  to  the  object  of  their  reverence.  This 
statement  is  valuable  as  it  sheds  light  upon  what  in  those 
early  times  is  thus  proved  to  have  been  felt  as  a  grievance; 
and  shows  that  it  was  imperative  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
recognized working  people  to  organize  and  take  counsel 
with  each  other  on  what  they  considered  a  most  importaot 
matter,  the  right  of  worship,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  their  reputed  meanness  of  birth. 
The  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  soul  depended  upon 
it.  Dirksen  in  his  Twelve  Tables  points  to  Gains  in  proof 
that  the  hetairai  and  the  aodales  were  one  and  the  same 
organization ;  "  the  former  being  in  Greece  and  the  latter 
in  Italy.  He  further  states  that  a  comparison  with  the 
law  of  Solon  proves  that  they  were  tolerated  and  their  ac- 
tions encouraged,  if  not  regulated  by  him.  The  Twelve 
Tables  are  now  known  to  be  contemporaneous  with,  if  not 
a  translation  from  the  law  of  Solon;  and  the  law  of  Solon 
was  a  paraphrase  of  the  still  more  ancient  law  of  Amasis 
an  Egyptian  king. 

Nor  was  this  organization  common  to  Rome  and  Greece. 
Granicr  says:  "Trades  Unions  existed  since  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  among  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  The- 
seus." "  In  the  time  of  Joshua,  B.  C.  1537-1427,  they  are 
spoken  of.  We  have  evidence  regarding  an  organization 
that  attempted  a  resistance  to  the  overbearing  nobles,  in 
time  of  Agis  I.  These  were  Helots.  The  insurrection  did 
not  succeed,  for  it  appears  that  the  king  caused  their 
murder  in  large  numbers.  Agis  I.  was  one  of  the  mythical 
Spartan  kings  and  is  believed  to  have  reigned  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  This  great  massacre  of  the 
helots  took  place  1055  yeare  before  Christ.  Traditionally 
the  event  came  down  to  the  era  of  writing  as  something 
mysterious  and  terrible.  When  at  last  it  entered  the 
chronicles  of  historians  it  was  dim  in  detail  and  being  a 
subject  which  gave  pain  instead  of  pleasure— one  of  those 
servile  episodes  which  early  history  appears  to  have  pre- 

M  Dlooysfui  of  Halicarnnsiut,   A  nUquitatet  Romana,  VI,   09. 

aT  Tbey  had  In  Greece  the  •usiltot  (cammuolila),  who  (te  kt  th« 
common  t*ble,  the  homoUphoi  (burial  ■ocietiet),  UM  thiaaotal  <di» 
ciple*  of  the  doctrine  of   mututl  love.) 

oa  Qraoior  de  OHUtntc,   BUtoirt  dtt  OU—t  Ouvriiru,  Ohap.  zU 
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ferred  to  leave  ouwritten — we  unfortunately  have  only  a 
few  faint  records  which  have  struggled  through  the  mists 
of  high  antiquity  and  gleam  darkly  through  sullen  tradition 
and  venturesome  historic  jottings  upon  us.  But  the  murder 
of  the  helots  by  oi*der  of  Agis  I.  is  spoken  of  by  many 
authors  as  having  occurred  B,  C.  1055  or  thereabout.  After 
that  event  they  became  adscripti  glebae,  public  property 
attached  to  the  soil. 

The  student  of  history  from  a  standpoint  of  sociology, 
would,  however,  be  glad  to  obtain  more  light  upon  that 
event;  because  we  want  to  know  what  was  the  origin  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  the  surroundings  that 
motived  it. 

Of  all  the  philosophies  or  systems  of  arrangement  as  a 
basis  of  enduring  polity,  the  chrematistics  of  Aristotle, 
properly  understood,  is  sure  to  be  that  which  any  and  all 
great  labor  movements  cannot  but  adopt.  The  sociologist, 
who  intelligently  scans  the  evolution  of  our  race  on  the 
enormous  scale  in  which  things  are  presented  to  him  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  lowly  and  downtrodden  poor  who  have 
fed  and  enriched  the  non-laboring  few  from  earliest  ages, 
cannot  but  wonder  how  a  rich  and  fortunate  man,  an  aris- 
tocrat, a  believer  in  slavery,  a  dialectician,  and  one  who 
Epumed  the  menial,  who  counciled  and  advised  the  might- 
iest of  monarchs,  could  have  settled  down  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  only  one  way  of  getting  at  truth  and 
that  is  by  beginning  at  small  things  and  through  tbem,  in 
tireless  investigation  and  experiment,  team  to  know  and 
Improve.  Yet  all  who  study  the  logic  of  this  man,  as  laid 
down  by  him,  are  irresistibly  led  to  traverse  the  very  path 
which  he  opened  with  the  keen  edge  of  his  slashing  knife 
of  reason.  He  "discriminated  betwe«i  the  several  facul- 
ties;— the  nourishing,  feeling,  concupiscent,  moving  and 
reasoning  powers  of  animal  organism  and  attempted  to 
explain  the  origin  of  these  powers  within  the  body,  and 
build  his  morals  and  politics  on  the  peculiarities  of  human 
organization."  •»  Everything  according  to  Aristotle,  if  we 
would  positively  know,  must  be  founded  on  close  obser- 
vation of  facts.  His  eudaimonxa  was  attained  only  through 
the  bliss  that  rewards  mind  or  reason  when  it  achieves 
truth  by  indefatigable  experiment  and  experience.  He 
would  have  men  acquire  all  knowledge  by  study  of  humble 
facts,  and  lay  down  therefrom  a  true  basis  of  political 
MAaMTican  Encyclopadia,  An.  AriitttU. 
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economy.  Nothing,  not  even  the  servile  race,  the  slaves,  the 
t'reednien,  the  workingnien,  was  so  mean  but  Aristotle  could 
enrich  his  mind  by  studying  it. 

Here  lies  concealed  from  all  eyes  except  those  of  the 
student  of  man  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology,  a  phe- 
nomenon. Why  did  Aristotle  adopt  opposite  conclusions 
from  Plato,  his  old  master  t  Plato  believed  largely  in  the 
theory  that  only  the  unseen  gods  dwelling  in  the  etlierial 
abodes,  could  impart  to  man  absolute  Icnowledge.  Aris- 
totle dared  believe  and  teach  that  knowledge  could  only 
be  had  by  observation  and  experiment  with  little  things: 
for  they  were  the  beginnings.  The  poor  workingman,  then 
inflnitesimally  little  as  Aristotle  believed  him,  was  the 
beginning,  being  the  author  of  labor  product  and  con- 
sequently worthy  of  observation  and  study.  This  was  the 
first  encouragement  the  unappreciated  maker  and  pro«^ 
ducer  of  all  means  of  life  ever  received  from  a  philoso- 
pher."' In  all  ages  the  workingman  has  been  an  unob- 
served factor.  He  is  of  the  earth;  this  he  has  himself 
acknowledged,  whatever  claims  the  idler  may  have  filed 
in  his  own  behalf  to  the  contrary.  Being  of  earth,  he 
digs  and  cultivates  it  and  from  his  labor  springs  the  fruit 
which  when  rip>e  and  har\*ested  is  eaten  and  enjoyed  by 
tiie  idler.  He  built  edifices  which  have  survived  the  de- 
eompositions  of  time  and  his  master  enjoyed  them.  But 
more  important  and  more  obscure  are  the  fine  details  he 
performed  which,  though  often  considered  too  mean  to 
mention,  were  in  reality  as  now,  the  very  bulwark  of  human 
existence  and  though  too  obscure  to  attract  attention  were 
in  reality  the  foundation  of  all  nourishment,  achievement, 
history  and  knowledge.  The  great  philosopher  saw  this. 
He  studied  nature;  and  the  workingman,  recognized  as  an} 
element  of  nature,  was  watched  by  him.  The  numerous 
mutual  societies  and  unions  of  resistance  existing  about 
the  philosopher  came  in  for  a  share  of  investigation  and 
were  seen  to  be  the  deeply  underlying  fimdanieut  of  all 
whence  the  whole  superstructure  of  society  rose.  With- 
out the  little,  and  humble,  too  unappreciated  producer  the 
world  would  be  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  wild  beasts. 

n  It   bu  b««n   «Ut«d    thai   Ari>toU«   pUriiirUMl  KapiU   and   certain 
East  Indian   t«achrr<  and   authors  of   (real   l»arnin(,   harinc  ob>  < 
their    books    while    on    hi«    c»lebr»i«J    •oicnliic    journey    of    r»^ 
M    vilk    tba    emperor    Alexander    the    Great.     The    qaestion    ta^ 
howenr,   oborure.     Be  rertainlr  (oDowad  aome  of  lb*   ideaa  of   Aua>- 
■l«raa.   KapiU   and  olhera. 
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Hence,  as  all  came  from  humble  toil,  bo  the  toil  of  investi- 
gation and  experiment,  however  mean  and  unworthy  the 
rich  might  esteem  it,  was  the  very  most  necessary  of  all 
things  to  resort  to  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  improve- 
ment and  correct  government.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  world  is  following  it  to-day, 
led  by  labor;  and  the  myriad  links  of  invention,  and  dis- 
covery in  experimental  progress,  are  in  exact  harmony  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Stagerite  of  the  Nymphseum. 
There  are  some  curious  episodes  in  the  life  of  Plato, 
which  the  ordinary  reader,  without  system  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  little  details  of  life  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,  overlooks.  What  was  the  trouble  with  him  at  Syra- 
cuseT  Nearly  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  after 
varied  travels,  after  he  had  written  his  "Theteletus,"  and 
his  "Statesman,"  and  was  well-known  to  have  decided 
against  the  workingraen,  to  have  pronoimced  them  too  vile 
to  merit  a  better  fate  than  bondage,  and  to  have  declared 
that  the  proper  form  of  government  was  that  of  aristo- 
crats and  slaves,  we  find  him  at  Syracuse,  spumed  by 
Dionysius,  waived  from  his  presence,  and  consigned  to 
the  billingsgate  that  fed  the  great  city  with  fish."  To  be 
sent  away  from  the  tyrant's  presence  when  his  sole  mission 
was  to  teach  his  majesty  the  honeyed  sweets  '*  of  his  then 
famous  philosophy,  was  bad ;  but  to  be  relegated  to  the 
city's  ban-Ueues,  among  the  brobdagnagians,  and  hear  their 
ridicule,  was  worse.  But  they  must  have  been  especially 
disagreeable  to  him  since  he  well  knew  that  their  raillery 
was  directed  against  him.  They  were  of  the  low-born, 
•with  little  education  and  no  urbanity;  he  was  of  the 
great  gem  family,  a  very  Ariston,  of  pure  stock,  boasted 
of,  among  all  Athenians.  But  they  had  wit  and  suffi- 
cient means  of  knowing  facts,  to  be  informed  that  he 
was  the  proud  teacher  of  aristocrats,  that  he  did  not  teach 
the  lowest  of  the  people  but  that  he  believed  with  the  cit- 
izens of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  that  their  slavery  and 
humiliation  were  just.  We  also  have  found  some  evidence 
tliat  these  people  were  organized.  They  belonged  to  the 
four  trade  unions,  viz:  the  mercenaries,'^  the  caudicarii  or 

TI  Grote,    Plato   and   the    other   Companions   of   Soeratet. 

Ta  "And  Plato,  when  a  babe  Bleeping;  in  hfa  cradle,  the  hoDey-b«ea 
vied  to  rom«  and  alight  npon  his  lipa.  The  interpretation  of  thii 
vas.  that  it  foretold  the  remarkable  8we«tneaa  of  the  fulure  eloquence 
vilh  which  nature  had  gifted  the  infant."  Cicero,  Di  Dirin^ione, 
I.  9e. 

TI  Groie,  Bitt.  p.  TO.     The  mercenary  aoldiera  eapecislljr  haled  PUto 
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boatmen  and  sailors,  the  piscatorii,  fishertnen  and  the  fabri, 
artifsaiis.  There  must  also  have  been  unions  of  the  tax 
gatherers;  at  any  rate  in  later  times,  for  Cicero  mentions 
vectigalia  in  connection  with  Verres  who  was  governor  in 
Sicily." 

This  last  fact  is  one  very  interesting  to  know;  for  it 
sheds  fresh  light  upon  that  memorable  episode  in  the  life 
of  Plato.  The  unions,  finding  that  the  tyrant  Dionysius  had 
taken  an  affront  at  Plato,  and  hating  him  themselves,  were 
willing  to  conspire  with  the  king  against  bis  life.  It  was 
probably  an  organization  of  the  caudicarii  whom  Dionysius 
engaged  to  carry  him  off  to  Italy  and  their  greed  to  make 
a  living  out  of  the  affair  was  probably  what  saved  his  life. 
Instead  of  killing  him  as  they  wei-e  probably  paid  to  do, 
they  received  an  offer  in  Italy  for  him  alive,  which  they 
accepted  and  sold  Plato  as  a  slave.  He  was  afterwards 
ransomed  by  his  friend  Dion  and  returned  to  Athens  a 
wiser  man.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  what  influence  this 
experience  had  upon  the  great  philosopher;  but  there  are 
gleamings  which  illume  our  conjecture  that  his  illustrious 
disciple,  Aristotle,  who  always  opposed  his  theories,  took 
care  to  enrich  his  store  of  wisdom  from  the  circumstance. 

In  early  times,  while  the  world  was  yet  too  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  to  understand  the  advantages  of  arbitration 
and  of  subsisting  upon  peaceful  rather  than  warlike  meas- 
ures, brigandage  was  common.  It  existed  by  international 
permission  or  common  consent.  The  only  industrial  system 
then  known  was  that  conducted  by  the  trade  unions;  for 
according  to  the  regulations  of  Solon  and  king  Numa, 
even  the  slaves  were  many  times  managed  by  overseers  who 
were  under  pay  of  the  unions.  The  rich  citizen  believed 
it  a  disgrace  to  labor.  He  made  his  wealth  or  capital  work 
for  him.  Among  other  chattels  were  his  slaves.  But  he 
was  too  high  to  personally  conduct  the  labor  of  slaves. 
This  was  done,  to  a  large  extent,  by  those  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  perform  labor.  Of  course,  then,  these  over- 
seers were  descendants  of  slaves.  They  were  the  freed- 
men,  who  on  receiving  their  manumission  struck  out  for 
themselves;  and  for  safety  and  success  formed  themselves 

who  hid  ictcd  the  friend  of  Dionysioa.  The  latter  had  cui  down 
their  pBf,  (p.  86.)  in  consequence  n(  which  they  had  struolc.  They 
were  ail  orcsniMd.     Cf.  alto.  Grote's  Plato,  and  LIt}-,  XXV.   33, 

74  Cicero,  Vtrrf,  II.  8.  1 :  "Seeing  that  certain  landed  eaUtas 
under  mortgage,  being  prorinoea  of  the  Boman  people,  are,  ao  to 
aiMwIr    oBT  rcTennea   (Te«tigalia)." 
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into  unions  for  mutual  assistance  and  resistance  against 
competition,  danger  and  abuse.  Among  the  multitudes  of 
occupations  they  assumed  are  found,  especially  with  the 
Orevians  and  Syracusians,  the  Phronicians  and  the  people 
inhabiting  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  that  of  brigands  and 
the  mercenaries.  Both  the  brigands  and  mercenary  systems 
■were  closely  leagued  into  unions  which  upheld  each  other  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  for  life.  The  whole  system 
of  the  warlike  patrician  families  both  in  Greece  and  Rome 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  brigandage.  WTiat  is  arming  a 
muitilude  of  idle  men,  disciplining  them  to  the  use  of 
weapons  and  marching  Ihera  into  a  neighboring  country  to 
destroy  (he  products  of  industry  but  brigandage t  Yet 
ancient  history  is  a  constant  repetition  of  this  predatory 
and  cruel  sj'stem.     It  was  brigandage. 

Among  the  sufferers  from  this  system  were  oftentimes 
the  working  people;  some  of  them  slaves,  but  many  also 
freedmen.  belonging  to  unions.  They  were  Ihu.s  torn 
from  their  peaceful  occupation.  Possessing  the  long  ex- 
perience of  association  they  naturally  utilized  this  their 
only  means  of  gaining  a  living,  by  becoming  brigands. 
They  turned  their  trade  unions  into  bandities  and  learned 
to  estrange  themselves  from  habits  of  industrious  peace  and 
■arame  the  fierce  modes  of  marauders.  They  exchanged 
the  workshop  for  the  jungles,  the  mountain  fastnesses,  the 
caves  and  thus  became  fighters  and  guerrillna.  A  remark- 
able case  of  this  desperation  is  seen  in  that  extraordinary 
man  Spartacus,  the  gladiator,  of  whom  we  shall  give,  in  a 
future  chapter,  a  complete  and  exhaustive  history,  in  in- 
vestigating the  terrible  results  of  Roman  repression  of 
trade  unions  by  the  conspiracy  laws.  It  is  enough  here 
merely  to  mention  that  this  tendency  of  ancient  labor  or- 
ganization to  reverse  their  habits,  forsake  the  peaceful  in- 
dustries which  they  loved,  and  wander  away  in  organized 
clubs  seeking  subsistence  through  plunder,  was  by  no 
means  a  fault  as  such  actions  are  now  considered;  for 
otherwise  they  would  have  immediately  been  seized  by 
the  conquering  legions  and  sold  info  slavery.  In  those 
precarious  times,  therefore,  brigandage  was  no  crime,  al- 
though to  be  caught  was  slavery  or  death.  But  it  added 
a  fierceness  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  human  race. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction and  feud  by  reason  of  their  severe,  aristocratic 
ezclusiveness  which  often  wounded  the  pride  even  of  the 
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haughty  patrician  families  of  Attica,  and  we  now  return 
to  them  as  our  legitimate  theme.  In  our  chapter  on  the 
system  of  trade  unions  farther  on  we  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  ancient  labor  unions  and  evidences  of 
their  immense  number  which  we  have  collected,  partly  by 
our  own  travel  and  obsen'ation,  partly  by  personal  inter- 
views with  the  great  authors  of  Arch^ological  works  and 
partly  by  ransacking  with  much  patience  and  labor  every 
written  statement  which  original  law  and  history,  together 
with  the  criticism  of  modem  and  ancient  authors  thereon, 
have  contributed  to  illume  this  dark  page  of  the  social  past. 
The  ancient  trade  union,  both  under  the  law  of  Solon 
and  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  a  state  institution !  The 
land  taken  by  conquest  belonged  to  the  state,  together  with 
the  family  religion  and  all  its  magnificent  temples  of 
worship.  The  g^eat  buildings  of  the  cities  were  propertj' 
of  the  state;  most  of  the  slaves  who  cultivated  the  soil 
under  the  direction,  exclusively,  of  the  trade  union,  were 
also  property  of  the  state.  This  made  a  social  state — an 
almost  socialistic  state — and  in  many  respects  more  social 
than  political ;  but  entirely  spoiled  by  the  terrible  social 
distinctions  of  rank.'*  The  religion,  based  upon  heredity 
and  superstition  combined,  was  an  extraordinary  tissue 
of  errors,  greatly  increasing  the  common  misery  of  the 
people  by  flaunting  in  their  faces  the  insult  that  none  but 
the  high-bom  citizen,  eligible  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
could  be  sure  of  heaven.  There  could  be  no  peace  of 
mind  while  such  a  grievance  existed ;  for  it  not  only  goaded 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  as  an  insult  but  distracted 
them  with  fears.  It  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
Aryan  race  to  believe  in  religion  and  build  up  institutions 
of  a  religious  nature;  and  it  will  probably  remain  so  unless 
some  physical  discovery  be  made  throwing  positive  light 
against  the  theory  of  immortality.  At  the  same  time  the 
Indo-Europeans  were — precisely  as  they  still  are — an  ex- 
tremely democratic  people  by  nature.  A  religion,  then, 
based  upon  the  most  absurdly  aristocratic  dogmas  could  not, 
without  great  conflict  maintain  itself  among  the  equality- 

TB  Mir»r,  On'pin  of  Rankt,  BmII.  1793,  Chip,  yi;  Grmnler.  Bist. 
d**  Clttttf  Ouvriirn  pp.  4B4-49S.  la  hia  IBtb  chapter,  Oraniar 
eltea  the  rescript  of  Anloninua  Pius:  "It  boinc  not  in  the  provinca 
of  man  to  curtail  the  unlimited  power  vhirh  It  la  neceaaary  that  maa- 
lera  should  ha»»  ortT  their  alaTes."  Ulpian,  De  Ofieio  ProromulU, 
lib.  VIII;  Df  Dominorum  Sanlia.  Thia  power  of  the  masters  orer 
tbair  aUvea  waa  thus  Ut«r  tranaferrsd  to  the  atsl*. 
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loving  Indo-Europeans.  Jesus  Christ  during  his  visit 
among  us  established  the  remarkable  idea  that  God  was  no 
respecter  of  persons;  that  all  men  were  created  equal;  that 
although  the  elysion  and  iartaros  or  the  heaven  and  hell 
were  the  same,  the  eligibility  to  pain  the  one  and  fly  the 
other  depended  not  upon  stock,  birth,  fortune,  but  behavior. 
The  revolution  was  then  begun.  When  we  understand  from 
a  standpoint  of  scientific  sociology  the  phenomena  of  the 
past  thus  connected  with  the  ancient  struggles  of  the 
lowly,  there  bursts  forth  before  our  vision  a  glory  of  light 
sweeping  away  hitherto  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the 
analysis  of  certain  vagxie  and  obscure  points  in  history. 

It  is  now  in  order,  after  having  opened  these  facts  thus 
far,  to  set  down  two  theorems:  The  first  is  that  the 
greater  the  organization  of  the  working  classes  for  mutual 
protection  and  resistance  the  higher  the  standard  of  en- 
lightenment in  the  communities  thctt  inhabit.  In  other 
words  the  intensity  of  enlightenment  in  civilization  may  be 
measured  and  compared  by  the  numeric  proportion  of 
the  laboring  people  arrayed  in  organized  resistance  against 
ignorance  and  oppression.  The  second  theorem  may  be 
construed  to  read  that  the  higher  the  enlightenment,  the 
more  complete  is  the  extinction  of  social  ranks. 

We  are  also  now  ready  to  make  an  announcement  which 
no  jjerson  can  consistently  deny,  to  wit :  (hat  the  era 
covered  by  the  ancient  trade  unions  is  that  known,  sung 
and  celebrated  as  the  "Golden  Age."  It  is  not  only  the  era 
of  military,  but  pre-eminently  of  social,  and  in  Greece,  of 
intellectual  prosperity.  The  gi-eat  literary  era  of  the  Ro- 
mans occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  celebrated  golden  era. 
It  lasted  from  the  days  of  Numa  Pompilius  who  encouraged 
the  free  organization  of  Roman  trade  unions  which  was 
about  690  years  before  Christ,  until  the  year  58  B.  C.  when 
Casar  ordered  the  conspiracy  laws.'*  In  Greece  from  the 
time  of  Solon  about  592  years  before  Christ  it  continued 
down  to  her  conquest  by  the  Romans. 

Thus  the  economical  prosperity  of  both  Greece  and  Rome 
is  proved  to  have  covered  those  centuries  which  were  fav- 
ored with  the  right  of  free  organization.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  touch  upon  the  actual  deeds  of  these  unions  and 
show  as  we  have  the  evidences  that  the  superb  architectural 
works  whose  august  ruins  still  amaze  the  beholder  were,  to 

T<  Snctoniut,  Caaar.  42:  "CnsAr  brokt  up  ill  tlie  unioni  uenit 
thoM   which    were   rery    locieot." 
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some  extent  at  least,  the  handiwork  of  those  trade  nnion&, 
backed  by  that  phenomenal,  and  to  the  present  age,  in- 
comprehensible social  state  which  never  sold  its  lands,  re- 
ligion, jurisprudence  or  ornaments  to  others,  nor  allowed 
them  to  be  overridden  by  monopolies.  The  labor  of  land 
culture — which  produced  and  distributed  among  all  people 
their  food— of  manufacturing  anns  and  ei|uipmenls  for 
the  armies,  of  provisioning  the  armies  while  on  the  march 
and  at  rest,  of  manufacturing  and  repairing  the  household 
furniture,  of  image-mnking,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  industry  and  of  constructing  architectural 
works,  was  largely  assigrned  to  the  labor  unions  during  the 
golden  age."'  Nimia  discouraged  warfare,  but  made  specific 
arrangements  governing  the  artisan  class;"  and  at  the 
Saturnalia  obliterated  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the 
nobles  and  the  common  bom.  He  distributed  the  artisans 
into  nine  great  mechanical  fraternities.  Flavins  Jo.sephus  '• 
gives  an  elaborate  and  highly  interesting  account  of  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Solomon.  SnfBce 
it  to  say  here,  that  the  employer,  Hirara,  who  was  engaged 
by  Solomon  to  come  with  bis  skill  and  skilled  force  all  the 
way  from  Tyre  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  to  design  and 
construct  this  magnificent  edifice,  was,  so  to  speak,  a  boss 
or  chief  over  a  trade  union,  which  through  him,  took  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  contracts  known  in  ancient 
or  modem  times ;  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the 
intelligence  and  extraordinary  enterprise  of  the  Phoenicians. 
We  are  not  among  those  eager  creduli  who  jump  at  con- 
clusions, and  ready  to  suppose  that  this  Hiram  was  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  ancient  frateniity  of  "Free 
Masons."  On  the  contrary,  the  institution  was  old  when 
Hiram  brought  to  Solomon  the  3,200  foremen  and  the 
40,000  artificers  who  built  this  gorgeous  temple  of  which 
JosephuB  so  glo\vingly  speaks.  But  this  immense  work 
being  a  religious  undertaking,  conducted  by  a  political 
decree  and  under  state  control,  and  furthermore  being  a 
Semitic,  not  an  Aryan  enterprise  and  consequently  free 
from  the  mean,  rank  esclusivism  characterizing  and  belit- 
tling the  source-history  of  all  their  great  works,  was  able 
to  rise  and  carry  with  it  some  lucid  scintillae  as  to  the 
manner  of   its   erection.     The  great   temple    of   Solomon 

TT  Grsnier,  pp.  384-823,   til  through. 

T*  PluUrctt,   Kama,  cap.  xrtl ;    deo  Lvruratu,  and  Sumt  Cowtpartd. 
T*Jo««phnB,   AnliauilUt   n/   Ihf   Jrw,  book   XII,   c«p.   ii;    >ln  HM. 
»1  *ht  Jrvt.  book  VIII 
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furnished  posterity  a  slight  glimpse  at  the  order  of  Free 
Masons;  being  a  landmark  merely  observable  in  an  ob- 
scure night  of  time.  Its  ruins  may,  therefore,  be  trnth- 
fully  classed,  by  the  student  of  sociology,  as  archa>olngioal 
proof  of  the  ancient  trade  union  movement.  By  this,  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader  may  better  understand  the 
source  of  that  all-pervading  cloud  which  so  unfortunately 
shuts  us  off  from  the  clues — to  say  nothing  of  the  histoi-y — 
regarding  the  construction  of  one  of  the  most  magniHcent 
works  of  sculptured  masoni-y  ever  produced.  Tlie  religio- 
political  institutions,  based  on  the  antithetic  origin  of  birth 
and  its  entailments  of  rank,  prevented  the  workingmeti 
from  rising  into  recognition,  or  transmitting  beyond  their 
own  generation  any  detailed  knowledge  as  to  how  those 
structures  rose.  The  powerful  archon  Pericles,  of  Athens, 
furnished  us  an  illustration  of  this.  He  wanted  to  build  the 
Parthenon.  Now  Pericles,  the  stategman,  building  a  church, 
shows  that  no  difference  existed  between  ohureh  and  state, 
since  belief  was  compulsory  under  law.  The  Parthenon 
was  the  grandest  edifice  of  either  the  ancient  or  modem 
world.'"  Although  Pericles  was  a  noble,  of  the  family  of 
the  Pisistratidtp,  yet  we  know  that  be  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Phidias.  So  we  are  informed  that  Solomon 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Hiram.  This  might  be,  though 
Phidias  and  Hiram  were  both  of  mean  extraction,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimation  of  rank.s.  But  their  superiors  ad- 
mired them  for  their  genius  alone.  A  wonderful  contrast 
projects  from  a  coincidence  of  the  late  mediieval  age, 
consisting  in  Raphael's  intimacy  with  Pope  Leo  X.,  for  at 
the  time  of  Raphael,  Christianity  with  its  inexorable  moral 
erosions  had  gnawed  away  much  of  the  ancient  ranks,  and 
bad  begun  to  invite  an  absolute  equality ;  whereas,  in  the 
more  ancient  times,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pagan  faith, 
it  could  not  be  more  than  admiration  and  acquaintance. 
In  the  same  manner,  Pericles,  who  was  the  master  political 
genius  of  his  age,  could  admire  and  keep  an  acquaintance 
w^ith  Aspasia,  a  lady  of  the  lower  rank,  but  he  could  not 
raise  her  by  any  gilt  of  title  to  a  higher  one  than  that  in 
which  she  was  bom. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Par- 
tbenoD,  Ictinus  was  to  Pericles  what  Hiram  *'  was  to  Solo- 
to  Gvhl  and   Koner,   Life  of  Iht  Oretla  and  Romant,  pp.   2S-28. 
«1  Cir»  should  bs  taken   not  to  eonfoood   Hiram  the  artiScar  with 
liii  fiiaad  Hiram  tha  Iting. 
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mon.  Ictinus,**  -we  are  told,  was  chief  architect,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Callicrates  and  Phidias  who  worked  on  the 
chrj'selephantine  statue  of  Athena,  had  charge,  as  chief 
architect,  of  the  Parthenon.  It  appears  '•  that  Phidias 
took  the  entire  control  of  all  the  bviilding  enterprises  of 
Athens  and  also,  probably,  of  the  temple  of  Eleusis;  for 
Ictiniis  built  the  fane  of  this  temple.  We  are  now  cen- 
tering upon  the  interesting  point  of  our  investigation.  It 
took  Phidias,  Ictinus  and  Callicrates  ten  years  to  design 
and  complete  the  new  Parthenon,  the  most  magnificent  and 
imposing  structure  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  More  for- 
tunate are  we  in  having  Josephus  and  other  authority  for 
the  temple  of  Solomon  whereon  not  only  the  chief  arcliitect, 
but  3,200  foremen  and  40,000  masons  of  the  great  "body" 
or  ma.sons'  fraternity  were  engaged.** 

At  the  PirsBus  there  existed,  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  Parthenon,  great  numbers  of  trade  unions,'"  under 
a  provision  of  Solon  engraved  on  wooden  scrolls  and  kept 
in  the  Acropolis  ami  the  Prytaneum,  which  were  legalized 
organizations  and  whose  recognized  business  was  to  work 
for  the  state.  Now  with  the  multitudes  of  trade  unions 
existing  all  around,  at  Athens,  at  the  Piraeus,  at  Eleusis, 
is  it  supposable  that  the  tliree  directors  built  the  Parthenon 
in  ten  years?  Instead  of  the  3,200  foremen  and  40,000 
men  as  at  Jerusalem,  there  were  probably  at  Athens  4,000 
foremen  and  50,000  masons,  sculptors,  draftsmen,  hod 
carriers,  laborers  and  others  too  numerous  to  detail.  We 
find  that  this  great  public  work  was  finished  438  years 
before  Christ,  just  at  the  time  when  the  golden  age  of 
labor  was  at  its  zenith  of  glory  both  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  was  the  golden  age  of  art  and  economic  thrift.  It 
also  corresponds  exactly  with  the  stretch  of  time  during 
which  the  trade  unions  under  the  laws  of  Solon  at  Athens 
and  of  Numa  at  Rome  were  in  fullest  force,  granting  and 
encouraging  organization  of  the  working  people,  which 
was  used  by  them  for  protection  and  for  resistance  to  all 
dangers  that  might  beset  them. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  while  a  serious  grievance  existed 
among  the  working  people  of  ancient  Greece,  in  form  of 

12  Qohl  and  Koner,   Idem,  p.  25. 

ts  PAQsanUs,  Belladoi  Ftritgtsit,    {Description  of  Qretc4\, 

•«Ja«ephue,  Andfuid't*  o/  tht  JeKt,  book  VII,  Chap,  li.  In  latin 
Ilia  "body"  corput,  wo*  a  legalized  workingioen's  sorictr,  the  same  aa 
eMiaiwit.  See  Orelli,  Iniirr.  Vol.  Ill,  Henien,  p.  170,  of  aupplement 
index. 

it  8m  Chapter   I  of   LUdera   Dioni/nteht   KinrtUr,   pp.    14-18. 
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an  exclusivism  denying  them  the  right  to  save  their  souls 
by  becoming  members  on  equai  footing  in  the  Eleusinian 
order,  there  also  existed  a  vast  organization  or  confrater- 
nity  which,  then  as  now,  afforded  them  opportunities  for 
meeting  in  secret  and  discussing  this  g^rievance.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  even  to  conjecture  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  use  these  advantages  for  such  discussion.  Human 
nature  is  alike  in  all  ages.  Wlien  the  conspiracy  law,  or 
law  of  Elizabeth,  was  annulled  in  1824,"  permitting  the 
p>eople  to  organize  in  England,  they  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  trade  unionism  afforded 
wherewith  to  discuss  their  grievances.  The  growth  and 
intelligence  of  the  ponderous  labor  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  largely  due  to  the  discussion  which  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  their  secret  unions.  We  venture 
that  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  times  we  are  de- 
scribing; because  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
Where  the  grievance  exists  and  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  discuss  it  exists,  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature  among 
intelligent  beings,  to  resist  it.  We  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  found  statements  upon  the  subjects  of  trade  unions 
transmitted  to  us  through  great  authority.  Qaius,  who 
wrote  a  digest  of  law  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  has  a  passage 
which  has  been  preserved  and  so  important  is  it  that 
both  Granier  and  Mommsen  refer  to  it  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  pro\iding  for  the 
right  among  working  people  to  organize  and  enjoy  trade 
unions,  was  to  some  extent  a  translation  from  Greek  tables 
of  the  code  of  Solon.'^  In  this  passage  are  mentioned 
many  organizations  taken  from  the  Greek  test  described  on 
the  scroll  of  the  law  of  Solon  and  also  on  the  tablet  of  the 

e«  Thorold  Rogeri,  Six  C<n(ur»M  0/  Work  and  Wafftt,  p.  43S.  Ai 
to  ihe  nature  of  the  act  of  Eliiabetti,  He  idem,  pp.  398-9.  C(.  Por- 
l*ir'»    FroffTtaK    0/   tht   Nation. 

*i  DtBttl,  lib.  XLVII,  tit.  uii,  leg.  4:  "The  lodales  are  thoee  who 
ftrr  of  the  same  anion  as  that  which  the  Greeic  call  betairie,"  Again : 
*'  'The  Law  of  the  Twelre  Tables,'  aaya  Gnius,  'ftives  to  the  aodales 
nnlJmitM  rifcbt  to  combine  for  any  buainess  they  reaaire  for  them- 
•elvea,  so  long  as  they  do  not  rupture  the  law  of  the  land.  But  thia 
law  appears  to  be  a  translation  of  the  law  of  Solon ;  which  is  aa 
foDows  (speaking  of  societies  understood):  'whether  they  be  the  peo- 
ple, or  brotherhoods,  or  priests  and  priestesses,  or  boatmen,  or  com- 
nniiists  who  est  at  the  common  table,  or  burial  societies  (including 
those  who  prepare  the  feasts  and  holiday  festivities  of  the  members), 
or  those  occupying  houses  in  common,  or  engaged  in  ^traffic  at  sea; 
Id  fine  all  those  living  for  one  another,  hereby  are  publicly  proclaimed 
la  writing,  free  to  unite  themseWea.'  "  Both  Mommsen  (Z><  CaO«;«* 
0t  SodaHciis  Romanorum.  p.  85),  and  Uranier,  Hist,  dtt  Clatstt 
OUTTiirtt,  p.  201,  quote  tnis  remarkable  passage  from  the  Digft.     Ttaa 
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Twelve  Tables.  The  niasotai  then  were  precisely  in  Greek 
what  the  Collegia  were  in  Latin.  The  sailors'  unions  here 
mentioned  were  the  same  which  we  speak  of  elsewhere  as 
existing  iu  large  numbers  at  the  Piraeus  or  seaport  of 
Athens  which  was  distant  from  the  metropolis  only  five 
miles.  The  organizations  of  the  stone  masons,  the  marble 
cutters,  the  can-ers,  the  image  makers  of  wood,  mineral  and 
ivory,  and  others,  were  located  within  the  city.  Some  of 
these  unions,  probably  the  image  makers,  pretended  more 
religious  piety  than  others;  but  the  fact  is,"  that  all  of 
them  were  combined  for  mutual  aid  and  resistance  against 
grievances.  Under  the  law,  so  long  as  they  did  not  corrupt 
the  statutes  of  the  country  {"dum  ne  quid  ex  publico  lege 
corrumpant,")  they  were  not  only  allowed  to  career  un- 
molested but  were  even  protected  by  this  provision  of  the 
great  lawgivers. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  two  proven  facts:  that 
during  the  renowned  era  of  Grecian  architecture,  belles-let- 
tres, philosophy,  sculpture,  paintings — all  work  of  laborers 
— there  also  flourished  a  great  labor  movement;  just  as  now 
in  England,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  during  tlie  most  brilliant  period  of  all  human 
enlightenment,  ancient  or  modem,  there  flourishes  an  enor- 
mous social  organization  for  self-help  and  for  resistance 
against  grievance  endured  by  working  people.  It  also 
proves  the  correctness  of  our  theorems  that  the  greater  the 
organization  of  the  laboring  people  against  grievances  the 
higher  the  enlightenment,  and  the  higher  the  enlightenment 
the  more  complete  the  extinction  of  social  rank;  conse- 
quently the  intensity  of  human  civilization  viewed  on  the 
largest  scale,  is,  under  the  competitive  system,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  prevalence  or  non-prevalence  of  these  or- 
ganizations, acting  as  mutually  self-aiding  forces  and  as 
tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  from  the  grievances  their 

unioQi  here  mentioned  in  the  Solonic  law  are  the  Brothsrhood,  the 
Prl9fi»  of  the  Communea,  the  Sailors,  the  Co-o-ptratort,  the  Buriai 
frattmitiet;  and  the  regular  trade  anion!  or  Blarwrai  luch  aa  war* 
ortaDlud  in  the  categories  of  Numa. 

■•  Mommten,  Dt  Collegiui  et  SodalMii  Romanorum,  p.  35.  "Tha 
worda  of  Oaioa  it  is  clear,  do  not  admit  of  being  construed  aa  tboaa 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  so  aa  exactly  to  make  them  include  all  of  tha 
unions;  nor  does  there  appesr  any  reason  why  the  unions  of  bandl* 
crsftamen  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  making  rules,  which  waa 
granted  to  those  organised  for  religion^  aake."  Sea  also  LAdera,  Dit 
uioniitiichen    KUnilter,    pattim.     These    points    are    overwhelming     In 

firooi   that   the   Greek    and    Roman   trade    union   ayatems    were   naarlT 
denUcaU 
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members  are  liable  to  suffer.  How  ineffable,  tbeo,  the  arro- 
gance of  a  paltry  few!  Wfaat  must  have  been  the  charac- 
ter of  resistance  during  the  times  of  which  we  speak  t 
Evidently  very  crude.  At  the  present  day  there  is  much 
system;  a  general  interlinking  of  union  with  union,  no 
matter  how  wide  apart,  for  a  quite  clearly  expressed 
common  cause.  Not  so  anciently,  although  we  have  an  in- 
scription at  Pompeii  to  pro\'e  that  in  B.  C.  79  there  existed 
an  international  union.  Tiieir  grievances  were  greater  than 
now,  because  social  equality  was  contemptuously  and  most 
openly  put  down.  The  law  recognized  ttietn  as  having  no 
more  claim  to  citizenship  than  dogs.  Now,  in  Germany, 
France,  almost  everj'where,  the  working  people  are  voting. 
Whoever,  in  reading  the  "Ancient  Assemblies," "  for  a 
moment  imagines  that  those  celebrated  gatherings  included 
the  slaves  or  freedmen,  should  read  more  carefully.  It  is 
the  freemen  who  are  meant,  not  freedmen.  The  differ- 
ence was  simply  infinite,  even  in  enlightened  Attica;  for 
freedmen  were  descendants  of  the  ancient  slaves.  They 
never  were  citizens,  could  not  vote,  could  not  hope,  except 
in  cases  of  great  genius  tike  that  of  Phidias,  to  be  decently 
spoken  to;  and  even  as  such  they  were  obliged  to  obtain 
some  special  decree  from  the  Areopagus  in  order  to  detach 
themselves  from  this  scathing  odiura  of  rank.  Being  so 
mean,  so  lowly,  while  the  patricians,  the  grandees,  the  free- 
men were  descendants  of  the  nobility  in  the  direct  lineage 
of  the  gods,  it  followed  that  the  gods  also  contemned  them. 
Consequently  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Greece  were 
without  a  soul.  If  they  claimed  to  have  souls  they  knew 
that  tlie  only  place  for  them  was  Tartarus  or  hell;  certainly 
not  heaven ;  for  that  was  the  abode  of  the  gods  whn  spumed 
Ibem  on  account  of  their  lowly  birth.  Better  cultivate  the 
belief  that  they  had  no  souls  at  all  I  This  to  them,  terrible 
reflection,  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
of  anniliilation.""     The  philosophy  of  extinction  of  the  soul 

(>  SehSmanii,  Eitt.  AutmbHtt  of  ilti  Athenian!,  pattim.  Thii  book 
will  clemr  up  aoy  «rror  r«aderi  may  entertain  wbo  doubt  whether 
the  working  cIkh  wbi   eilowed   a  voice  In  leglBlatlon. 

*o  Consult  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Nalura;  alio  Arnobiue,  who  wrote 
the  famoue  Advernu  Qtnltt.  Arnoblus  was  not  fully  convinced  of 
CbriKtianiiv;  and  at  the  iame  time  hia  mind  was  evidently  so  en- 
larged by  It  that  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  the  older  Paean  belief 
in  the  nether  poat-mortem  abodes.  He  wns,  however,  religiously  In- 
clined and  was  reluctantly  drawn  to  Christianity  whicli  obliterated  all 
line*  by  declaring  the  equality  of  all  mankind.  Between  these  awful 
doubts  ArnobiuB  seems  never  to  have  come  to  a  belief  in  an  Immortal 
•xialeDce.     Pliny   the  celebrated   naturalist  was  a  believer  lo   the  doe- 
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BHt  have  oaamoDtd  a  tbate  of  the  ilinfMiwin  of  tboae  an- 
CMDt  mMhanies  in  their  seeret  meetings.  They  built  tbe 
magoHkeot  temples  which  glowed  with  genial  warmth  of 
the  solemii  and  haaghty  religion,  only  for  tbe  heaven-bom. 
repelling  with  sullen  frowns  the  earth-born  designers  and 
finiafaerB  of  their  eollonades,  vaults  and  sculptured  images. 
So  merely  ftolitical  institution  could  possibly  separate  so 
widely  erne  class  from  another  as  did  that  arrogant  religion 
which  not  only  instituted  slavery  of  the  laboring  people  but 
denied  them  an  immortal  soul  and  the  beatitudes  of  heaven.*^ 
There  is  now  no  grievance  of  this  kind  in  civilized  existence 
— although  economical  and  social  dissatisfaction  remains. 
Tbe  new  religion  is  rapidly  extingnishing  the  dogma  of 
distinctions  in  birth,  as  well  as  tbe  dogma  that  "the  earth- 
bom  have  no  immortal  existence."  •* 

Narrowing  the  array  of  evidence  into  our  legitimate  field, 
we  find  in  Eleusis  a  target  at  which  millions  are  peering 
with  a  mingling  of  longing,  of  envy  and  of  hate.  They  are 
the  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  country — tbe  labor- 
ing ranks.  There,  upon  a  lovely  range  of  rock  and  lawn 
stands  the  old  Pelasgian  city  of  Eleusis,  populous  and  thick- 
studded  with  their  own  eranoi  and  thiasoi,  labor  unions 
whose  members  are  the  strong-muscled  men  of  Greece.  It  is 
the  eve  of  autumn,  the  great  quinquennial  Boedromion 
which  from  traditions  brought  mystic  meanings  picturing 
the  fierce  amazons  in  flight  b(>fore  the  conquering  giants  of 
Theseus.  It  is  the  last  half  of  shimmering  September 
whose  delicious  zephyrs  float  the  gossamers  above  the  sea. 

All  the  world  knows  that  on  the  morrow  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  are  to  leave  the  Athenian  metropolis 
behind  them  and  commence  their  crusade  to  the  Eleusinian 
feast.  They  are  the  eligibles,  the  citizens,  the  freemen. 
Not  a  being  from  among  the  laboring  and  lowly  class  can 
be  permitted  hardly  to  join  the  gnreat  procession.  Fond  of 
privilege  but  barred  its  enjoyment  they  gather  in  their  best 
rugs,  upon  the  scene  and  form  in  a  standing  multitude  along 
the  line  of  march.    No  care  has  ever  been  bestowed  upon 

trln«  of  Lncretini  thtt  there  ii  no  cxiitenca  hereafUr.  Cf.  CuTicr  ia 
B(bUoa    Vnheritllt. 

(•1  Uranirr,  Biit.  Wliol*  trcnment;  Faitel  de  CoalaDfH,  CSti  An- 
tiqut.  No  inteUigeot  p«r80D  can  read  these  inraluable  works  without 
undcrBtandinff   our    meaning. 

if*  Whatever  arience  may  or  may  not  develop  regarding  these  de- 
batable theoriea  ii  not  the  part  of  this  disquisition  to  consider.  We 
almply  give  the  facta  at  command,  as  to  the  difference  between  tbe 
Krlsrancee  diacuaaed  bjr  tbe  orgauiiationa  of  then  and  now. 
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tbeir  education  and  they  are  in  consequence,  rough,  perhaps 
boisterous  and  insulting.  As  the  procession  moves  along 
they  pelt  the  crusaders  with  sticks  and  stones.*'  They  feel 
the  deep  disgrace  of  their  exclusion  and  are  animated  with 
unhappy  feelings  and  hatred  and  revenge.  They  turn  their 
eyes  toward  the  magnificent  temple  of  Megaron,  built  ••  by 
their  own  hands,  of  marble  quarried  from  the  rock  near 
by."  It  is  pre-eminently  the  most  majestic  work  of  their 
handicraft,  standing  solemn  and  alone  like  a  mysterious 
winged  creature,  strikuig  nwe  by  its  very  presence  and  as 
though  a  ghostly  apparition  which  had  surged  from  the  dark 
pits  of  the  sea.**  To  the  left  loomed  up  a  view  of  the  noble 
pronaos  whose  fluted  columns  towered  high,  holding  their 
graceful  architraves,  and  culminating  in  those  exquisite 
Corinthian  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  celebrated  throughout 
the  world  for  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their  car\'ing8. 
Their  own  Ictinus,  guiding  their  own,  or  their  ancestors' 
toil  had  built  the  huge,  but  forbidding  telcsterium  and  con- 
clave where  those  mysterious  initiations  and  degrees  were 
conferred;  not  upon  them,  but  upon  those  bom  worthy  of 
the  honor.  Their  own  Xenocles  was  the  master  mason  who 
had  led  them  through  a  labyrinth  of  toil  which  produced 
the  lordly,  throne-like  anactoron  where  dwelt  the  immortal 
Ceres.  Their  own  master  sculptor,  Metagenes  had  direetp(i 
their  skillful  hands  through  the  mazes  of  sculpture  whii'h 
produced  those  soft  and  charming  friezes,  and  reared  the 
upper  columns  on  which  rest  the  vjist  entablatures  with 
their  architraves  and  frettings.  Led  by  such  masters  who 
have  come  down  to  fame  as  the  genius  of  classic  architec- 
ts Wh«n,  •■  the  (gble  to*'-  Corpa  left  kini;  Celeui  ind  went  to  the 
old  temple,  Ismbe,  her  fpraaie  sUve,  ridiculed  her.  Ever  afierwardft 
Bt  the  timirmo*  or  day  of  msrch  at  the  cruiadea,  the  lower  or  ex- 
cluded rlftiAes  met  on  the  wayside  with  atonea.  clubs  and  ridicule. 
M  Conault  Roae,  IntertpUontt  OriMOCU  F<(uatiM<miB,  pp.  187-190. 
ti  Jd«m.  p.  187.  note:  "Out  o(  a  kind  of  hard  marble  found  in 
Che  TicioJt.v  of  Eleunia."  Likewiae  the  deacription  of  the  great  tem- 
ple, by  Ouhl  and  Koner,  lA/t  of  tht  Orrrki  and  Romani,  pp.  47-49. 
»•  "Near  an  olive  tree  waa  a  well — the  Erecthian  ipring — which, 
when  the  south  wind  blew,  gave  an  indistinct  murmur  like  the  ter- 
rible roar  of  waves — so  the  Athenians  used  to  relate.  This  was  be- 
lieved to  be  Neptune  when  be  opened  the  abysses  with  bis  trident; 
and  his  track  Is  impressed  in  the  living  rock  even  to  thta  day.  No 
man  deairea  to  question  the  atory  of  thia  briny  fountain;  tor  In  the 
ritadd  there  was  another  whose  watera  were  bitter  when  the  dogday 
winda  were  blowing,  at  the  time  that  Siriua  rose;  and  ita  flooda 
would  rise  and  afterwards  fall,  giving  to  the  well  the  name  of  Clep- 
■jrdra."  later.  Ap.  Schol.  Aritoph'anit,  A  v.  1663,  p.  63.  Though  thia 
Buperttllion  may  have  been  based  at  the  acropolis,  It  is  evident  that 
the  horrora  of  It  came  from  old  Kleusts;  besides  Erechtheis  was  the 
priaeteas  in  charge  of  the  Eleuainian   initiations. 
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ture,  wage-earners  had  delved  for  more  than  a  decade  of 
years  to  fashion  the  home  of  the  Mystagogoi,  those  favored 
priests  who  lepulsed  them  with  bitterest  scorn  and  all  others 
who  could  not  briug  proof  that  for  three  generations  at 
least,  thej'  had  never  disgraced  themselves  by  the  social 
blight  of  labor.  These  were  the  thanks  the  ancient  lowly 
received  for  building  those  enduring  and  exquisite  monu- 
ments of  art. 

No  wonder  tlien,  that  as  the  procession  moved  down  from 
the  acropolis  to  the  sea,  the  outcasts,  uncultured,  unrefined, 
enslaved,  treated  the  haughty  initiates  with  brickbats  and 
jeers.  There  were  quarrels  about  this  grievauce;  but  so 
dark  has  the  historian  been  upon  the  subject  that  we  are 
unable  to  obtain  further  positive  data  than  these  we  quote. 
But  what  we  do  know  sheds  light  upon  the  causes  of  a  great 
change  which  in  course  of  time  came  into  the  world;  a 
change  that  planted  the  seed  of  revolution.  It  was  a  re- 
ligio-politieal  state  based  upon  legalized  pretentions,  and 
assumed  absolute  rights  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Indo-European  world  and  the  absolute 
non-recognition  and  social,  political  and  hierarchical  ostra- 
cism of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  population  on  whose 
labor  they  depended  for  their  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
■worship. 

A  word  more  may  suffice  to  close  this  chapter.  Our  ob- 
ject in  saying  so  much  has  been  to  exhibit  the  double  griey- 
ance  suffered  by  the  religious  as  well  as  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic tyranny  of  ancient  society  over  the  laboring  people. 
From  the  time  labor  organizations  began,  until  the  era  of 
the  sophists,  no  one  can  tell  the  ages  that  elapsed.  The  so- 
phists and  philosophers  began  their  work  in  Greece  five 
centuries  before  Christ.  They  were  revolutionists  so  far  as 
they  dared  go.  The  general  movement  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle must,  though  conflicting,  certainly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  world.  It  worked  enor- 
moiusly  in  the  direction  of  preparing  mankind  for  the  revo- 
lution— the  change  from  a  condition  of  slavery  of  the  useful 
laboring  masses  to  one  of  complete  social,  political  and 
spiritual  recognition  and  equality.  Plato  was  a  slave 
owner.  He  was  so  proud  that  he  disdained  to  accept  money 
for  his  services  as  a  teacher,  preferring  to  accept  presents 
from  the  wealthy  young  students  under  his  charge — the 
reverse  of  what  in  our  own  times  is  considered  proper. 
Had  Plato  thus  lived  and  acted  just  before  oar  modern 
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war  of  the  rebellion  he  would  have  been  called  a  slave-driv- 
ing hypocrite  by  abolitionists  at  the  North,  and  a  canting 
moralist  by  the  people  at  the  South.  He  was  of  neither 
parly.  Even  the  worktngmen  of  his  own  times  hated  him. 
What  be  did  was  probably  equilibrated  both  between  sym- 
pathy and  diplomacy,  largely  tempered  by  sympathy  and 
conscience  and  on  the  whole,  working  all  the  radical  good 
which  the  times  would  permit.  The  world  is  better  for 
this  celebrated  advocate  of  slavery  having  lived ;  for  on  the 
whole,  though  he  could  not  see  any  way  possible  of  ex- 
punging this  horrid  social  ulcer  of  slavery  from  his  repub- 
lic, his  sympathy  got  the  better  of  acquisitiveness  and  like 
all  the  teachers  of  that  era,  he  melted  the  brutal  spirit 
wliich  in  Sparta  instigated  such  inhuman  cruelties  toward 
the  laboring  class.  All  over  Attica  they  were  treated  with 
comparative  tenderness  and  consideration  and  though  they 
suffered  the  grievances  we  have  described,  yet  they  shared 
the  age  of  philosophy  and  art  as  an  age  peculiarly  their 
own  in  organization  and  plenty.  It  was  their  Golden  ago 
of  equality.  We  do  not  mean  exact  equality  or  similarity 
in  the  physical  and  intellectoal  sense ;  for  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd.  We  mean  by  it  the  extinction  of  those  aris- 
tocratic lines  which  pride,  egoism  and  greed  had  so  long 
held  as  a  basis  of  religion  and  of  state. 
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inm,'  B.  C.  413.  It  may  be  well  here  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  grievances  inciting  them  to  this  desperate  resolve 
which  they  knew  perfectly  well  beforehand,  would,  unless 
they  succeeded,  terminate  in  their  death  by  tortures  of  the 
most  inhuman  artifices  the  maddened  cruelty  of  greedy 
money-getters  could  invent.  Nearly  all  the  slaves  and  other 
working  people,  laborers  and  artificers  engaged  in  this 
enormous  strike,  were  intelligent  people.  Some  were  per- 
sons who  were  slaves  by  the  misfortune  of  birth;*  others 
were  prisoners  of  war  reduced  by  violence  to  slavery.  Still 
others  were  slaves  as  merchandise  brought  to  the  mines  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  traffic;  and  lastly  and  worst,  there  were 
large  numbers  who  were  convicts,  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines  under  the  lash  of  brutal  hireling  overseers  of  con- 
tractors '  who  worked  these  mines  on  leases  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  paid  one  twentieth  of  the  proceeds. 
It  was  a  great  grievance  to  the  intelligent  workingmen  to 
be  goaded  by  the  knowledge  that  be  was  a  social  monstros- 
ity.* Men  now  recoil  at  the  sight  of  a  slave  because  he  is 
the  rare  relic  of  an  institution  which  human  wisdom  and 
sympathy  have  outstripped,  outlived,  outgrown  in  the  glori- 

iThoejrdidn  Dt  Bella  Pthponnuiaeo,  Til,  2T:  "From  Threes 
there  mrrived,  during  the  same  Bummer,  one  thoasand  three  hundred 
hghlannrd  soldiers  with  aliields,  being  related  to  Jupiter,  who  came 
to  Athena,  and  who  had  been  with  Demosthenea.  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral, in  hia  naval  expedition  against  Sicily.  The  Atheniana.  aa  it 
afierwarda  became  known  (after  the  diaaater  of  Demoathenea),  had 
been  aent  to  Thrace  from  Syracuse.  The  war  at  Decelea  had  become 
expenaive.  as  each  one  received  a  full  drachm  or  aoventeea  and  a  half 
centa  a  day  for  his  services.  Decelea,  during  the  summer,  was  the 
flrat  place  forli6ed  by  the  forcea  of  the  Lacednmonians.  Afterwards 
guards  were  placed  about  the  towns  with  relays,  aa  relief  guards;  ao 
that  a  man  occupied  a  atation  aa  watcher,  constantly  and  without  in- 
termioKion  and  thua  the  Athenians  suffered  severe  losses  by  seizures 
at  many  things,  and  also  bj  the  ruio  of  their  moans  of  producing 
money,  thua  spoiling  their  ainewa  of  war.  At  first  these  tactics  were 
mild,  but  grew  with  time,  and  the  Lacedjemonians  were  unhindered 
from  enjoying  their  poaition  on  the  land.  Following  the  example  of 
their  king  Agia  they  placed  guards  everywhere  to  further  the  sd- 
vantages  of  war,  thua  badly  perplexing  and  entangling  the  Athenians. 
ETsry  place  waa  lost.  Even  the  force  of  handa  in  the  silver  mines, 
coDSiatJng  of  more  than  half  of  the  laborers  and  skilled  mechanics, 
■mounting  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  together  with  the 
fSodu  and  the  draft  oxen  and  horses,  ran  away  and  eacaped  over  to 
Dceeles  by  aid  of  the  guards,  doing  much  damage  day  by  day  to  the 
Athenians  by  this  conduct,  but  freeing  themselves  from  many  of  their 
hsrdahipa."     Xenophon,   De    reetigal,   IV,   25. 

t  Oraoler   de  Caasagnac,    BUloirt   de$   Clat$f   OurrUrea,   Chap.    Hi. 

J  PInlarrh   A'iciiu  and  Cratn*  Compnrrd,    I. 

*  Ommann,  ArbMtr  und  Contmunirfett  in  QrUeherUand  und  Bern, 
8.  24:  Borkh,  Pubtte  Economitt  of  tht  AlA«niaiu,  p.  263,  for  in- 
ataiie««  of  men  owning  great  numbers  of  alavea;  See  also  Bdekh'i 
L*»rUeh4  SUbirbergintrkt  in  Altika,  patrim. 
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ous  race  of  enlightenment.  Even  at  that  early  age  the 
slave's  servitude  was  the  source  of  his  own  intelligent  dis- 
gust; for  covered  as  he  was  with  the  indelible  brands  and 
scars  of  sj'stematic  mutilation,  and  decrepit  in  premature 
age  through  blows  and  strains  of  violence  and  overwork,  his 
mind  remained  unimpaired,  often  edged  to  consciousness  of 
its  own  incompatibility  with  this  state  of  degradation.  The 
poor  creatures  were  never  allowed  to  eat  white  bread.* 
There  were  no  Sundays  for  them.  Of  the  365  days  they 
were  forced  to  delve  360.'  Sometimes  the  government 
owned  them  and  subbed  them  with  the  mines  themselves  to 
the  contractors,  following  the  plan  of  Xenophon,'  who 
sometimes  thus  worked  great  numbers  at  a  time.  Often, 
however,  the  rich  contractor  himself  owned  laboring  men 
with  whom  to  operate  the  mines.  Thus  Kicias  owned  a 
thousand  slaves,"  Mnason  also  owned  a  thousand.*  The 
ancients  appear  to  have  had  a  species  of  passion  for  seeing 
acts  of  brutality  and  cruelty. 

Wakes  are  of  great  antiquity.  Originally  they  were  pub- 
lic fights  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  an  important  mem- 
ber of  a  gens  family,  in  which  the  combatants  were  his 
slaves  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  survived  him.  All  the 
family,  its  slaves  and  their  children,  perhaps  also  the  com- 
munity not  allied  by  blood,  were  summoned  to  see  what  in 
our  refined  age  would  not  only  be  repellent  cruelties,  but 
intolerable  ones — a  fight  to  the  death  of  slaves  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  daggers  and  clubs.*"  The  first  combat  on 
record  of  this  kind  occurred  in  B.  C.  264,  arranged  by  the 
brothers  Brutus."  But  authors  agree  that  the  practice 
comes  from  much  more  remote  antiquity;  and  mention  of 

B  Oranier,   de  Cbu.  IIi»l.    OuvriireM.  p.   98.    who  ffiTeii   reference*. 

OBUcher,  ^uftlSndt  dtr  vn/reitn  Arbtiter,  8.  86:  Xeooph.  Uemorah. 
III.  6,  12.  For  B60  days  in  the  year  Ihoae  poor  working  people, 
male  and  female,  bad  to  drudge.  Xeoopbon,  4,  16;  B6rkti,  SMtr- 
birgictrkt,   8.    125. 

I  Xenophon,    Dt    Vtctigal,   cap.    \v. 

i  BUcher,  Au/tldnde.  ttc,  8.  96;  Dmmann,  ArbtUtr  und  Com- 
munijrfrn.   H    11-23. 

»  Bockn,  Public  Economiet  of  Ika  Atktniatit,  p.  268.  The  eele 
brnted  plan  of  Xenophon  for  repleniabing  the  Athenian  treaiury  CD* 
VtctiDal,  cap.  it)  waa  to  bare  the  state  put  60,000  of  ita  own  slarea 
on  the  state  siWer  mines  of  Laurium,  to  be  leased  to  contracton. 
He  even  gives  figures  on  the  presumable  income  from  this  plan  of 
relief  to  the  state. 

10  Friedliindrr,  Daritettvngtn  iiu»  dtr  SiHengtaehicKIt  Rami.,  II, 
216. 

II  Guhl  and  Koner,  JJIt  of  the  Ortrkt  and  Romant.  We  gire 
reference*  to  modern  anthora  so  that  readers  not  conversant  with  th« 
original   language*  may   get  them   and  latiafjr   themaelTM. 
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it  is  made  here  to  prepare  the  reader  to  understand  some  of 
the  causes  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil  of  ancient 
strikes  and  uprisings.  Gibbon  relates  the  horrible  story  of 
the  Syracusian,  L.  Domitius."  One  of  the  poor,  innocent 
slaves  during  his  praelorship,  one  day  while  assisting  in  the 
chase,  killed  a  wild  boar  of  enormous  size  and  very  dan- 
gerous. The  daring  deed  got  noised  about  until  it  reached 
the  ear  of  Domitius  who  ordered  the  slave  to  be  brought 
to  him  as  he  desired  to  see  so  brave  a  man.  The  poor 
creature  appeared  before  this  fellow,  humbly  expecting  a 
trifle  of  praise  so  seldom  the  lot  of  the  Syracusian  slave. 
To  his  horror,  however,  this  monster's  first  question  was, 
what  kind  of  weapon  or  means  was  employed  by  him  in  per- 
forming the  deed.  The  answer  was  a  javelin.  "Are  you 
DQt  aware  that  the  javelin  is  a  weapon  for  gentlemen ;  and 
that  for  so  mean  a  creature  as  a  slave  to  use  the  weapons 
of  men,  is  death t"  Turning  to  his  soldiers  he  said,  "take 
this  slave  away  and  crucify  him."  The  trembling  wretcii 
■was  actually  crucified  upon  the  spot.  The  heart  sickens  at 
the  contemplation  of  our  descent  from  such  a  type  of 
monsters  I 

Biicher  notes"  that  single  contractors  often  worked  300 
to  600  slaves  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  and  that  con- 
victs who  were  government  property  were  sometimes  sold 
to  the  contractors  who  exploited  their  labor  in  their  own 
name.'*  Sometimes  intelligent  men  in  those  days  were  half 
slaves  and  half  free,  being  enfeoffed  by  livery  of  seizin,  no 
doubt,  if  unambitious  of  freedom,  enjoying  thereby  some 
advantages  over  those  entirely  out  in  the  competitive  world. 
Such  men  were  paid  a  per  diem,  varying  from  3  to  7  oboli, 
or  from  10  to  19  cents  for  their  labor." 

Callias  the  friend  of  Cimon,  B.  C.  460,  became  wealthy, 
managing  mines.  All  or  nearly  all  the  mines  were,  with 
the  ancients,  the  property  of  the  state.  The  state  con- 
tracted the  working  of  the  mines  to  enterprising  business 
men  who  often  hired  slaves  to  do  the  work.  These  con- 
tractors were  often  men  of  noble  blood.  The  sense  of  the 
social  structure  being  against  conducting  or  managfing  one's 

12  Olbbon.  Deellnt  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  T.  p.  48, 
K.  T.,  1850:  Bockh,  Silberbfrgwerke,  3.  122-8,  idds  teitimony  to 
this  h»rdbearlcdnps>  of  the  Bnri«iit«,  itteTnag  to  Plato  who,  for  hl( 
perfect  <tale,   wanted  only   Greeki   exempt   from   >I«Tery. 

llAuftUlndf,  etc,   S.   B6. 

taBfiekh,  Abhanillunir  dtr  BUtaruch-Philolofuehett  Clout  dtr 
Prnufitekett   ikadrmit   dtr    Witntinchafltn,    I814-1&. 

1*U.   Public  Econ.   of  A.llicniant,  p.   164. 
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own  business.  Only  the  slaves  and  other  workmen,  those 
who  actually  performed  the  work,  were  doomed  to  suflfer 
the  odium  of  labor.  Any  business  men  who  could  get  a 
bond,  cotild  take  from  the  state  a  portion  or  the  whole  of 
a  mine;  and  sometimes  even  the  slaves  themselves  were  to 
be  had  of  the  state.  In  this  case,  the  complete  outfit  was 
contracted  for  by  the  individual,  who  had  no  further  care 
than  to  manipulate  products  and  gains.  Callias  and  Cimon 
had  either  contracts  for  or  ownership  in  the  mines  of  silver 
at  Lauriura,  located  at  the  southeastward  of  Athens  about 
30  miles."  Their  names  apjjear  also,  but  vaguely  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pangjeus  mines  in  Thrace.  It  is  known 
that  Thucydides  the  celebrated  historian  owned  mining 
property  in  Macedonia.  He  was  a  rich  slave  owner  and 
optimate.  One  Sosias  a  Thracian  contractor  hired  from 
Nicias  a  thousand  slaves,  at  an  oholas  per  day  each." 
Hyponiciis  rented  or  hired  ae  many  as  600  slaves  to  these 
contractors  and  received,  as  Xenophon  tells  us,  a  mina  daily 
for  their  labor.  Philemonides  for  300  slaves  got  half  a 
mina}* 

Public  servants  were  not  always  free.  Wages  in  the  time 
of  Pericles  stood  about  as  follows :  "  for  a  common  laborer 
who  carried  dirt,  3  oboli,'"'  or  lOi  cents  per  day.  A  gar- 
dener got  14  cents,  a  sawyer  of  wood,  one  drachm,  or  19 
cents;  a  carpenter  received  sometimes  as  high  as  17}  cents 
while  millers  in  the  grain  mills  received  15  to  18  cents. 
Scribes  or  copyists  no  more.  The  architect  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  got  no  more  than  the  stone  sawyer  and  others 
only  as  much  as  the  common  laborer.  His  name  was  Polias. 
Bockh  says  he  received  one  drachm  or  exactly  17i  cents. 
The  hypogrammatcua  or  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  buildings  got  only  6  oboli  or  about  15  cents. 

The  fares  for  traveling  conveytmces  were  also  very  low. 
In  fact,  the  clerks  and  public  officials  of  every  kind  were 
government  subjects  who  received  low  salaries  and  worked 
long  hours.  Their  life  was  a  constant  drudgery.  The  su- 
perintendents themselves  were  officers  of  family  or  blood. 
They  were  citizens;  but  the  dignity  of  their  position  re- 
strained them  from  receiving  any  recompense. 

1*  Plutarch,    r<inon.     OornplitK    Ncpoa.    Cimnn:    "Cimon   wh   not    M 
(OnerouR  or  rich;   for  he  hud   anin*si>d   n  laree  fortuna   in   the  miiMS.'* 
17  Xenophnn,   D*   Tectigal,   I    i.    14;    Plutarch,  lUeiiU,  4. 
IH  Xenophon,  Id.   1.  c.   f    15. 
It  Borkh,    Puh.   Econ.   itken.,  p.   164. 
to  Ad  obolus  vu  8  Vi   cK.,  a  drachms  19. 
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Thus  in  Greece,  Rome  and  everywhere  throughout  an- 
tiquity, such  were  the  oppressive  conditions  that  the  intelli- 
gent among  the  working  classes,  goaded  by  their  sufferings, 
were  on  the  alert,  sometimes  for  revenge,  sometimes  for 
objects  of  amelioration,  but  oftener  from  sheer,  reckless 
despair,  and  ready  to  strike  out  in  bloody  rebellion  against 
their  master. 

With  this  statement  on  general  causes  of  strikes  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  story  of  the  greatest  of  all,  belonging  purely 
to  this  category  of  human  resistance,  to  be  found  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times."  It  may  be  plausibly  conjec- 
tured that  this  great  strike  in  turning  the  tables  against  the 
Athenians  and  thus  deciding  the  celebrated  Peloponnesian 
war  against  them  and  the  little  democracy  that  had  grown 
up  in  the  Athenian  civilization  and  refinement,  went  far 
toward  suppressing  the  true  progress  of  the  human  race.'* 

The  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  30  miles  south  from  the 
city  of  Athens,  were  among  the  resources  of  Athenian 
wealth.  They  belonged  to  the  government.  The  methods 
of  obtaining  the  precious  metal  was  by  arduous  labor,  with- 
out much  of  the  modem  machinery.  Diodorus  describing 
the  Egyptian  mines  between  Captos  and  Cosseir,  pictures 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  convicts  and  barbarians  working 
there;-'  and  Biicher  says  that  was  also  the  case  with  those 
working  the  Laurian  mines.^*  According  to  this,  men  and 
women  in  great  numbers  who  had  committed  some  crime  '* 
against  the  state  or  otherwise,  were  dragged  into  the  subter- 
ranean cavem,  stripped  entirely  of  their  clothing,  their 
bodies  painted,  their  legs  loaded  with  chains  and  in  this 
frightful  condition,  set  at  work  drilling  the  rock,  breaking 
it  in  pieces  and  carrying  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Out- 
side the  mine  were  smitheries,  machine  shops  for  making 
stamping  mills,  water  tanks  and  courses  for  washing  the 
metal,  wagon  shops  for  making  and  repairing  vehicles  of 
conveyance  and  other  conveniences  necessary  for  so  great 
an  industry,  emplojring  great  numbers  of  slaves  and  freed- 
men  for  carrying  on  the  works. 

XI  The  greater  uprising's  ire  known,  not  u  strikes  but  u  serrfl* 
wan ;    althoagh   we   iomelimes   confound    them   with    strikes. 

33  Drumsnn,  A.rbeiter  und  Communisten  In  Qrttchenland  und  Rom,, 
S.   84. 

t<  Diodorus,    Bibliotlnctt    Ilistoriea,   V,    38. 

34  BQrber.  Auftttdnde  der  unfreien  Arb.,    8.   06. 

35  Compsre  Plutsrch.  .Viciai  and  Oratiut  Comp.  Intt.  PIntcreh 
h«rc  >Ters  thst  the  workmen  under  Nieiu  were  often  malefsctors  tnd 

OODTlCt*. 
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These  mines  of  Laurium  were  in  operation  when  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war  broke  out,  B.  C.  432,  between  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians,  which  lasted  27  years.  Thucydides  speaks 
as  though  the  offer  held  out  to  the  workmen  employed  as 
slaves  by  the  Athenians,  of  18  cents  per  day  uniformly,  was 
a  very  templing  one.-*  They  were  poor  dependents,  some 
slaves,  some  freedmen,  some  convicts,  subjected  to  abuse, 
thrown  pell-mell  together,  driven  to  hard  work,  poorly  fed, 
those  within  the  mines,  naked  and  suffering,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  that  feeling  known  to  us  as  patriotism,  although 
many  of  them  were  Athenians.^'  During  this  obstinate 
struggle  the  Lacedaemonian  forces,  B.  C.  413,  approached 
as  near  to  Athens  as  Decclea,  a  garrisoned  frontier  town 
in  Boeotia  held  by  them,  where  they  established  themselves 
over  against  tlie  Athenian  lines.  Tiie  distance  between 
Decelea  on  the  borders  of  Bceotia  and  Athens  is  only  about 
20  miles.  The  Athenian  ergastcria  or  workshops  were 
manned  in  part  by  slaves.-'  So,  whetlier  in  the  shops  and 
arsenals  at  Athens,  or  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  both 
of  which,  during  war  time,  were  indispensable  for  supply- 
ing money  and  arms,  the  sinews  of  production  were  not 
quickened  by  that  peculiarly  inspiriting  urgent  known  to  us 
as  patriotism.  Labor  hated  alike  home,  fatherland  and  em- 
ployer. When  war  broke  out  the  laborer,  instead  of  turn- 
ing his  power  and  genius  to  swift  production  of  engines  for 
hurling  missiles  of  destruction  among  the  invaders  of  his 
counti-y,  sought  in  the  vortex  of  fierce  disturbance,  some 
fissure  of  retreat  from  the  monstrous  cruelties  of  bondage. 

Thus  in  this  pivotal  contest  between  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians,  though  compared  with  the  Spartans'  treatment 
of  the  Helots  or  La<;e<.la'inonian  slave.s,  the  Athenians  with 
all  the  horrors  that  have  been  pictured,  were  mild,  we  find 
the  grievance  intensified  beyond  endurance.  Compared  with 
Spartan  suavity,  philosophy  and  moral  advancement,  the 
Athenians  were  as  civilization  to  barbarism;  for  Sparia  had 
never  (|tiestioned  the  claims  of  Pagan  aristocracy  and  Ly- 
curgus  had  built  upon  it  in  all  its  austere  presumptiveness  a 
ring  or  community  of  about  one-third  the  population  and 
damned   the    remaining  Iwo-thirds   to   a   stage   of   slavery 

3«  Thiicydiden.  D<  BMo  PitoponntMaeo,  VII,  27,  already  qaoted, 
p.    107. 

=7  BQcher,    Aufntiinde  d.    unfreifn   Arb.,    S.    21. 

38DnjmaDn;  Arb.  u.  Communigten  in  OrUrhetdand  u  Rom.,  8. 
64:  "Alao  in  Iha  workthopa  called  ergiuUria,  alaTea  odIj-  wer*  M 
b«  aMD." 
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very  little  better  than  that  of  nalced  cepvicts  described  by 
Diodorus  in  the  gold  mines  of  Egypt. '?,-"_"Zet  notwithstand- 
ing the  brutal  example  the  poor  slav^  a&(£  just  witnessed, 
of  Spartan  treachery,  in  assassinating  2,00(V"  .brave  helots 
a  few  years  before,'"  some  knowledge  of  wlu^i  fljey  must 
certainly  have  possessed  "  we  find  the  poor  Atbtnimi  work- 
men readily  accepting  an  offer  by  the  Spartans  and  joining 
them  in  great  numbers  against  their  own  fatherland.. 

Undoubtedly  this  was  a  very  dangerous  exploit  o'f  Ute- 
strikers  and  could  not  have  succeeded  without  some  orgaa'- 
ization.  But  we  are  left  in  the  dark  regarding  most  of  the 
details.  No  doubt  the  near  approach  of  the  Lacedeemonian 
forces  and  the  demoralization  of  the  Athenians  as  well  as 
their  ingratitude,  together  with  the  arrogance  of  Cimon 
and  the  revenges  of  Alcibiades,  might  have  had  much  to 
do  with  it. 

This  great  strike  must  have  been  plotted  by  the  men 
themselves.  We  are,  through  the  two  or  three  brief  refer- 
ences to  it,  given  us  by  the  historians,'^  left  to  infer  that  it 
must  have  been  well  concerted,  violent  and  swift.  The  in- 
ference is  unequivocal  that  in  413  B.  C,  20,000  miners, 
mechanics,  teamsters  and  laborers  suddenly  struck  work; 
and  at  a  moment  of  Athena'  greatest  peril,  fought  them- 
selves loose  from  their  masters  and  their  chains.  These 
20,000  workmen  made  a  desperate  bolt  for  the  Spartan 
garrison  newly  established  at  Deeelea  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia.  The  strike  must  have  been  the  more  desperate  on 
accoimt  of  the  offers  held  out  to  them  by  the  enemy.  One 
of  the  offers  was  that  they  should  be  provided  with  work 
which  they  should  perform  on  their  own  reckoning;  but  that 
they  should  pay  only  a  part  of  it  to  their  masters  or  em- 
ployers. At  this  lay,  by  industry  and  patience  they  could 
not  only  live  better  but  could  put  by  a  certain  sum  with 
which  to  buy  themselves  free,     tfnaecustomed  to  plenty  and 

3*Dlodoni9.   Bib.  BUI.,   Ill,    11.  V,   38. 

M  Thurydides.  IV,  80,  msuacre  of  the  Helota,  B.  C,  424,  Mt  lupr, 
p.    1 06    sq. 

SI  Witnens  the  intimate  undercurrent  of  telephony  during  the  (reat 
aprieinKS  of  Eunus,  Arlstonicus,  Athenion  and  Spartacua;  and  the 
aame  waa  repeated  during  the  anli-slaTery  rebellion  in  the  United 
States,   with   same  mysleriouftly  arrurato  information. 

MThucydlde^  D»  BeUo  Pel  VI,  91,  VIII,  4,  VII,  27;  Xenophon, 
D*  Vtctigal,  4,  25;  Drumann,  Arb.  u.  Comm.,  8.  64;  Bllcber,  Auf- 
ttdndt,  unfrtitn  Arhtiltr,  8.  21:  "In  the  year  B.  C.  413,  torn* 
twenty  thontand  Athenian  mechaniea  atruck  work  and  went  orer  to 
the  Lacediemoniana — a  aevere  blow  to  the  aiiver  mining  buiineaa  at 
Lauriam."  Boekh,  Lauritekt  SUbtrbtTfatrkt,  S.  SOI,  ilto  mention* 
It. 
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tmUtabf  thai  tm*tg|>J.with  cMMgh  to  eat  mi  itwk,  ikey 
Batnrmuyjam  UiaiiiiJiw  np  to  indalginee  to  anae  cartant 
for  Dr.  Ihn^n^n'telb  as  tltot  naay  ot  tkc  fUrM  trred 
better  tbai>  (be  '^Rcd>Bea  tlwiuwlTca,  tboB^  ve  hare  do 
MeooDt  .xt  -  Ibeir  dJanfMitiii^.**  The  ftanent  of  Dr. 
BnAtr/tbht  this  itrikc  of  the  woikznen  of  AUmbs  was  ■ 
hea*^.  bknr  to  ibt  mining  opeiatioiis  of  the  Laazkn  ahcr 
^Ugpmgs,  coofinos  the  bBportanee  of  Ifais  naainwH  npciaiaiir 
ia-^ttiea.  Tlie  Midden  loss  of  20JD00  workoNn,  innied  to 
dke  fasrd«faip«  of  mining  life,  and  drilled  to  the  medianieal 
-  nieeties  of  tbe  aatajs  for  Ibe  oioaey  sapplv,  of  the  wagon 
works,  and  of  tbe  annories  at  Athens  where  niost  of  the 
■abeni,  slings,  daggers,  jarelins,  campaign  wagous  and 
other  imp^dimemta  of  war  were  eonstmeted,  is  known  to 
have  heen  a  serions  set-bark  to  tbe  progress  of  tbe  Pelopon- 
nesian  conflict.  Bat  while  it  disheartened  the  Athenians 
it  proportionate!}'  encouraged  and  delighted  tbe  Laoe- 
dsmonian*;  and  as  tbe  latter  were  not  of  the  party  of  prog- 
ress bnt  engaged  in  inndioos  activity  against  tbe  Athe- 
nians, St  that  time  the  most  democratic  and  advanced  people 
in  tl^  world,  it  acted  directly  against  tbe  evolution  of 
■ankind.    No  one   pretends  to  deny  that   tbe   Spartans, 

u  I>niiDAntt.  Arbeiler  und  Communitten  in  Orttckent»nd  vnd  ffsm., 
8.  04.  "Tk*  cmlMt  part  of  th«  tw^ntf  Usouund  who,  doriac  th« 
PilcnonDcwaii  war  ran  *w>f  and  went  OTtr  to  the  Spartan  r*iTi*on 
>■  tat  towB  of  Dwflea  in  Attira.  ware  froiD  th«  workihopa.  Amonc 
vllMr  Iklasa  it  wai  itipslatrd  that  rach  would  hare  the  advantag*  o( 
workioit  for  hima«lf.  iriTinf  a  r«naln  part  to  tbe  maater.  By  thia 
UTan(«ncnt  iodaitrioai  and  frugal  workmen  conld  lay  np  aomeOiinc 
erer  and  aborp  expenae*  and  thua  buy  theouelTa  frp«.  Many  UT«d 
Mora  avmptxiotialj  than  tboxe  who  were  free.*'  BQeber  aa^t,  S.  21: 
""Wlun  many  alarea  of  the  aaine  nationalttr  lired  together  in  th* 
wsa  citT*  (ao  aaja  Platn,  Laict.  ei,  777),  'great  miifortonea  will 
oemr:  and  thia  is  something  to  be  attributed  as  the  true  cause  of 
Inaurre^lons  with  all  their  crueltiea.'  "  So  alao  at  Rome  the  feeling 
waa  againftt  the  poorest  class  and  aggravated  br  a  fear  of  their  muti- 
nlaa.  Cato  the  elder  was  a  hard-hearted  slare-ariTer  as  Liry  (XXXrX 
40).  cootl>-  hints,  without  seeming  to  imagine  that  brutal  treatment 
of  a  menial  was  inhumanity.  Macrobius.  (Satunialiorum  Lihri,  I.  xl, 
2.  25.80).  says  that  in  Rome  so  great  waa  the  cruelly  of  citiieos  to 
Iha  laboring  class  that  God  himself  protested:  "I  have  heard  of  the 
great  Indignation  of  heaven  caused  by  the  punishment  of  slarea. 
Onee.  in  Ibe  474th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  one  Antraniua 
MaifmoN  fastened  his  slave  to  a  forked  gibbet  and  in  thia  condition 
vhipped  him  around  the  ring  in  the  circus  before  the  spectators. 
On  account  of  this  cruelty  .lupiter  was  so  incensed  that  he  ordered 
a  certain  Annins  to  inform  the  senate  that  he  should  withdraw  hia 
heavenly  protection  if  such  cruelties  were  not  put  an  end  to."  Thua 
emelty  with  other  grievances  caused  them  to  revolt.  Of  courae, 
Ihoae  who  were  already  free  were  atitl  more  fortunate.  It  ia  cnriona 
that  (he  law  was  such  that  the  slavea  remained  alavea  even  afi«r 
winning  the  strike. 
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boasting  of  the  hegemony  of  their  youth  and  their  conse- 
quent warlike  prowess,  were  mad  with  jealousy  against  the 
wondrous  work  of  Athenian  philosophy,  letters,  fine  art  and 
polish; — the  very  adornments,  theoretical  and  mechanical, 
which  have  in  course  of  subsequent  ages  succeeded  in  rid- 
ding the  world  of  slavery.  Yet  we  find  in  this  great  strike 
20,000  workingmen  revolting  and  turning  their  muscle 
against  their  own  comparatively  progressive  institutions, 
thus  doing  all  iu  their  power  to  aid  the  Spartans  in  sub- 
duing this  growing  Athenian  intelligence.  Of  course  we 
cannot  blame  them  for  resistance;  for  it  raised  them,  al- 
though it  doomed  their  cause.  The  brilliant  Athenians 
■were,  after  a  straggle  of  27  years,  defeated  and  the  Spar- 
tans succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  old,  jealous,  conserva- 
tive paganism — that  deadliest  enemy  of  freedom,  the 
nursery  of  slavery,  the  home  of  priestcraft  and  of  aris- 
tocracy, ever  inculcating  belief  in  divine  right  of  few 
against  many. 

Not  far  from  Decelea  on  the  Athenian  seacoast,  about  five 
miles  to  the  southeastward  of  the  Laurian  silver  mines,  was 
the  little  mining  city  of  Sunion.  There  was  an  old  castle 
at  this  place,  which,  like  that  in  the  forest  of  Sicily,"  was 
under  the  asgis  of  a  powerful  divinity  who  recognized  the 
workingman  and  protected  him,  whatever  his  deeds  or  his 
guilt,  so  long  as  he  could  hold  himself  within  its  walls. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  first  Labor  war  of  Eunus  of 
Sicily  that  another  enormous  and  horribly  bloody  strike 
occurred  in  the  mines  of  Laurium."  The  men  undertook 
and  carried  out  the  same  ploi)  as  that  of  Decelea,  and  struck 
work  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thousand.'*  It  must 
have  been  a  memorable  and  shockingly  sanguinary  event. 
Sunion  was  the  stronghold  of  the  silver  mines."  By  the 
appearance  of  things  as  presented  to  us  in  the  meagre 
details  given,  no  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  the  miners 
had  ever  been  introduced  since  the  great  strike  of  Decelea. 
The  poor  creatures  were  still  suffering  under  the  lash, 
delving  360  out  of  the  365  days  in  the  year,  naked,  men  and 

94  8*«  Second  .Sicilian  Labor  War,  Chap,  xl,  vhere  it  li  rclaled 
Ihat  tile  striker*  were  actuaiiy  aliielded  by  tbfl  god  of  the  castle,  and 
tio  one  dared  to  disturb  them  until  they  had  orfaniied  that  mighty 
rebellion. 

li  A  fun  accoiut  of  Ihia  atrike-wsr  oceurt  In  Chap,  z,  pp.  201- 
241.   q.   T, 

l«Augnstln  dt  civ.  d.  Ill,  26,  telta  os  also  of  ■  creat  nprlitng  of 
Uie  miners  in  Uaeedonia. 

IT  B6ckh,    tourucks   Sttbirbtrfvirlct,  8.   90. 
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women  indiscriminately  tugging  under  the  clubs  of  heartless 
foremen  and  directors,  the  same  as  ages  before.**  That 
these  poor  people,  many  of  whom  were  freedmen  had  their 
labor  organizations  is  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
Bockh  eomments  upon  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  against 
Pantetus,"  showing  a  quarrel  of  the  contractors  in  the 
mines  with  the  trade  unions.  These  quarrels  were  frequent 
oceurrences  in  those  days.  It  might  have  been  some  similar 
trouble  that  caused  the  uprisings  we  are  describing,  al- 
though it  occurred  in  later  times. 

More  than  a  thousand  of  the  miners  one  day  simultane- 
ously struck  work  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  protecting 
castle  of  Suniun  where  they  claimed  and  secured  protection 
from  the  divine  guardian  that  watched  over  this  holy 
institution.*' 

sv  Atb«nBut.  VHpnoMcpKiata^  VI,  p.  371:  qaotins  £.  PoMidoniiu, 
lb*  continuttor  of  the  Bittoria  of  Polybiut  uyt:  "T«iu  of  thou- 
uada  of  the  iUth  of  Attic*  vorkca  in  toe  mine!.  PoHidon  the  phil- 
oeopber  declares  that  they  rebelled,  formed  tbemseWe*  into  a  com- 
pact body  irilh  a  guard  and  marched  to  the  acropolis  of  Sunion  where 
for  a  loni:  time  they  held  IhemieWes,  Koding  out  forces  to  ranaack 
the  couDtry.  This  was  at  the  Tery  point  when  the  secoad  slare  lo- 
•nrrectioQ  becan  in  Sicily."      See  also  Bockh,   S.   123. 

as  See  Demoath,  Ait.  Pant.,  966-7.  The  rranoi  mentioned  were  the 
veritable  trade  unions,  corresponding  with  the  Roman  collegia,  the 
French  jurandes  and  the  English  trade  unions.  TYie  thiojioi,  as  we 
persistently  explain,  were  that  branch  of  the  ef*anoi  which  bad  in 
charge  the  entertainments  and  solemnities.  We  hsve  already  shown 
that  alares  often  belonged  to  the  unions.  Foucart.  ( i  s'oriof ions  Rt- 
Ufinutt  Chn  Lu  firsrs,  p.  121  and  219,  ii\tcTipHon  No.  38),  men- 
tions an  important  inscription  showing  tliat  one  Xaothos  a  Lycian 
alare  belonging  to  a  Roman  named  Oaius  Orbius,  founded  a  temple 
at  the  mines  and  consecrsted  it  to  the  moon  god.  This  moon  goi 
in  return  for  the  fsTor  prolected  the  slsTes.  The  slab  bears  eTidenee 
from  which  we  quote  the  first  six  lines  aa  follows:  "I,  Xanthoa, 
the  Lycian  alave  belonging  to  Gaius  Orbius,  working  to  the  glory  of 
the  Ood  wAio,  aa  tutelary  protector  of  men  and  women,  Is  our  star 
of  fortune,  have  consecrated  this  temple  of  Men  Tyrsnnus,  as  Ood 
desired."  In  ssme  note  Foucart  proceeds;  "The  peraon  who,  to- 
wards the  second  century  of  our  era  introduced  the  cult  of  Men,  was 
a  sJsTe  from  Lycia  and  was  employed  by  •  Roman  property  owner  in 
the  mines.  The  god  himself,  eJiher  in  a  day-dream  or  by  apparition 
had  aignaled  to  him  to  construct  the  temple.  Thus  the  founder  took 
care  to  repeat  in  two  inscriptions  thst  he  had  executed  the  behest  of 
Men."  We  would  like  to  ask  bow  a  poor  slave  working  in  the  mine* 
could  found,  erect  and  consecrste  a  great  temple  so  solid  that  ita 
ruins  sod  inscriptions  remain  as  testimony  to  this  day?  Foucart  in 
his  desire  to  prove  that  those  inscriptions  were  purely  religious 
and  nothing  more,  forgets  that  a  slave  so  lowly  could  do  no  such 
thing.  He  wss  simply  msnaging  oflicer  of  a  great  trade  union  ao 
democratic  that  social  diatinctiona  were  unknown  to  it.  This  eranoa 
■reetad  the  temple. 

40  Scbambsch,  Dtr  IlaUteht  Sklavenaufitand,  S.  6:  "In  the  six 
hundred  snd  twentieth  year  of  Rome,  or  before  Christ  134,  the  slaves 
working  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  arose,  killed  their  guards, 
took  the  citadel  of  Sunion  and  laid  Attica  waste  for  a  long  time." 
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Should  any  one  complain  of  us  for  dragging  religion  into 
our  history  of  the  ancient  lowly,  their  folly  will  here  be 
seen.  It  is  another  of  the  numerous  instances  showing  that 
labor,  politics  and  religion  were  all  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. Let  the  reader  imagine  a  thousand  workingmen 
safely  protected  from  the  most  deadly  enemies,  by  a  god! 
But  not  only  for  a  day  or  two  were  they  thus  screened  from 
the  wrath  of  armed  soldiers  who  had  orders  to  spear  every 
one  of  the  strikers  the  instant  he  was  seen  outside  the 
sacred  pale,  hut  fur  months  this  continued  and  there  were 
battles  fought  and  frequent  and  successful  sallies  made  by 
the  workinginen  all  under  the  protecting  arm  i»f  the  god. 

The  strikers  killed  their  overseers,  nislied  into  the  town, 
took  possession,  got  the  temple  to  sleep  in,  organized  them- 
selves for  combat,  took  the  arms  from  the  armories,  and 
for  a  long  time  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side, 
remaining  masters  of  the  stronghold  within.  The  mayor  of 
the  city,  one  Heraklitos,**  after  their  rage  was  probab'y 
spent,  succeeded  in  defeating  them  when  in  all  probability 
the  usual  brutalities  of  wholesale  crucifixion  were  enacted 
and  nearly  every  one  put  to  death.  This  is  the  more  certain 
because  at  this  time,  B.  C  13.5,  the  Romans  were  not  only 
masters  of  all  Greece,  but  their  contractors  were  operating 
the  silver  mines  at  Lauriuni,  for  which  kind  of  employment 
they  had  a  peculiar  fondness. 

Another  strike  and  bloody  stampede  of  a  similar  kind 
took  place  at  the  gold  mines  of  Pangffitus  in  Macedonia, 
which  was  of  sutTicient  magnitude  to  get  into  the  history 
of  Augustin,  and  Schambach  mentions  it  as  another  im- 
portant occurrence.*' 

41  Orotius,  V,  9:  "In  the  minea  of  tlie  Atlieniiinii,  also,  there 
occurred  •  lumalt  of  iluTes  which  wu  >ubdu«l  by  HerBclitua  the 
pnetor." 

41  Scbtmbech,  Der  Itallteht  Sklacinaufitand,  3.  5:  "In  ■  similar 
manner  the  Gre«k  vorld  waa  subjected  to  a  visitation,  although  of 
less  proportions.  Acrordini;  to  Auruslin  (De  Civ.,  Ill,  26),  in- 
•nrceat  alare  bands  just  prior  to  the  first  Sicilian  Insurrection,  laid 
watM  Hacedonia  and  the  neichboring  districta." 


CHAPTER  VI 
GRIEVANCES 

LABOB  IBOOaUa  AHOXO  THK  BOMAXB 
KOIX  BUMDT  njLX9  OF  SALrATWiC   TSIKD 

Tkb  Icabculb  Pla5  in  Italy — Epidemic  Uprising*— Attempt 
to  Fire  ttae  City  of  Rome  and  bare  Things  common — Obb- 
■piracjr  ot  Slaves  at  the  Metropoli* — Two  Traitor*— Ba- 
trayal — Deatha  on  the  Boman  Gibbet — Another  Great  Up- 
riling  at  Setia — Expected  Capture  of  the  Work} — Land  of 
Wine  and  Delight — Again  the  Traitor,  the  Betrayal  and 
Gibbet — The  Irascible  Plan  a  Failure — Strike  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Laborer!  in  Etruria — Slave  Labor — Character  of 
the  Etruacanf — Expedition  of  Glabro^Fighting — Slarea 
Worsted — Punishment  on  the  dreadful  Cross,  the  ancient 
Block  for  the  Low-bom — Enormous  Strike  in  the  Land  of 
I^bor  Organizations — One  Glimpse  at  the  Cause  and 
Origin  of  Italian  Brigandage — Laborers,  Mechanics  and 
Agriculturers  Driven  to  Despair — ^The  great  Uprising  in 
Apulia — Fierce  Fighting  to  the  Dagger's  Hilt — ^The  (Xer- 
throw,  the  Dungeon  and  the  Cross — Proof  Dug  from  Frag- 
ments of  Lost  llistory. 

Stuku  and  labor  mutinies  are  known  to  have  oecurred 
at  Rome.  There  was  one  of  a  desperate  nature  in  the  year 
417  B.  C,  while  Lanatus,  P.  Lucretius  and  Spurius  Rutilus 
were  tribunes  under  the  consuls  Vibulanus  and  Capitolinos.^ 
This  was  during  the  Peloponnesiau  war  and  the  fact  that  it 
occurred  about  the  same  time  with  the  great  strike  of  the 
20,000 '  miners  and  artisans  at  Athens,  shows  that  the 
tnertion  made  by  the  investigation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  that  panics  and  depressions  are  simul- 
taneous and  somewhat  epidemic  in  character,  is  true.*  This 
remarkable  phenomenon  will  repeatedly  exhibit  itself  as  we 

ILITT,  Annaltt.  lib.  IV,  45. 

t  Author*  dilTer  *  little  >•  to  dtui.  The  dlfTerenc*  U  agreed  to 
within  three  years;  L  e.  B.  0.  418  (or  the  Atheaisa  snd  41T  tor 
tbs  Roman   atrike. 

9  Con»alt  Firtt  Annual  Report  o/  tht  Vnilfd  Stattt  Bureau  e/ 
Labor,  isafl,  pp.  IS  and  200  referring  to  psalca  snd  depresaion*. 
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proceed.  Livy  states  that  in  the  same  year  the  city  of 
Cunis  in  Campania,  long  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  but 
located  only  a  short  distance  to  the  southward  of  Rome,  had 
been  taken.*  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  conspirators  whose 
story  we  are  about  to  recount,  were  Greeks.  Syracuse,  a 
Greek-speaking  city,  being  brought  into  contact  at  the  same 
time  by  the  novel  adventures  of  Nicias  ond  Cimon,  must 
have  afforded  the  slaves  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  news 
of  the  great  strike  pending  at  Decelea.  On  the  whole,  judg- 
ing from  the  established  fact  that  strikes  and  uprisings 
among  workinginen  are  nearly  always  contagious,  it  may 
safely  be  set  down  as  probable  that  these  historical  events 
were  simultaneous.  At  any  rate,  the  warning  words  of 
Macrobius,  that  "the  more  slaves  the  more  enemies"  *  would 
have  been  applicable  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans;  for 
though  delivered  subsequently,  they  were  always  true. 

Enthused  by  some  subtle  agency,  whether  of  emissaries 
from  secret  societies,  or  straggling  travelers  or  pirates 
bringing  exaggerated  accounts  from  Greece,  or  whether 
goaded  to  the  act  by  their  own  misery  neither  of  which  will 
ever  be  explained,  we  know  that  in  the  night,  in  the  year 
417,  according  to  our  own  reckoning,  or  419  according  to 
BiJcher,'  the  slaves  in  a  conjuration  they  had  previously 
concocted,  arose  and  attempted  to  fire  the  city  of  Rome. 
Their  hatred  was  not  only  against  their  bonds  per  ae,  but 
also  extremely  intense  against  the  aristocracy  who,  ever 
since  the  time  of  their  beloved  king  Servius  TuUius,  B.  C. 
678-534,  had  oppressed  them  through  both  fear  and  jeal- 
ousy. Tullius  was  the  6th  Roman  king-,  and  of  all  others 
since  tlie  great  Numa  the  most  friendly  to  the  poor  and 
lowly.  His  sympathy  was  the  stronger  for  hia  having  once 
been  a  slave  himself.  He  restored  the  arrangement  of 
Kuma  that  had  regulated  their  trades  and  economic  rela- 
tions. He  upheld  the  old  trade  organization.  As  to  the 
slaves,  it*  is  probable  that  he  also  greatly  assisted  them. 
All  who  could  count  upon  enough  freedom,  he  orgonized. 
He  added  to  the  first  closs  of  Numa's  system  two  centuries.' 
This  was  recognizing  in  them  some  power  of  defence  and  an 
element  of  dignity.     When  this  good  man  died,  the  nobility, 

*  LIt.  lib.  IV,  cmp.  44,  fln.  Oamis  wai  bIio  th*  birthplace  of 
Blouiut  the  rich  labor  agiutor,   q,   t.   chapter  on  Axifltonicaa. 

&  Macrobim,   SalurnaUorum   Libri,  I,   11. 

c  BUcber,  lu/tldndr  dtr  unfrtitn  Arbtitir.  S.  24. 

>  OrelU,  Itueriptionum  Latinarum  CoUeclio,  No«.  1808,  2448,  4105; 
lirf,   I,  48;  DrumaDo,  B.  154;   Plutarch,  Numa,  17. 
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mad  with  jealousy,  overturned  some  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations he  had  established.  Even  during  his  life,  such  was 
their  hatred  that  they  plotted  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
in  which  many  poor  working  people  fell  victims.  Before  he 
died,  he  caused  to  be  engraved  or  otherwise  chronicled,  a 
constitution  which  greatly  favored  the  slave  population  and 
the  freedmen;  but  it  was  swept  out  of  existence  by  those 
who  succeeded  him. 

To  clearly  exhibit  the  state  of  human  credulity  in  ancient 
times  as  well  as  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  proletarian  theory 
of  Saviors  and  the  prevalent  beliefs  in  immaculate  concep- 
tions, it  may  here  be  stated  that  Servius  Tullius  was  im- 
agined a  descendant  of  a  slave  on  bis  mother's  side  and  of  a 
god  on  his  father's.  This  may  really  and  consistently  with 
the  Pagan  faitii  have  been  perfectly  true;  because  accord- 
ing to  that  religion  any  paterfamilias,  or  head  of  a  noble 
get\s  family  was  a  god  and  there  was  a  law  giving  him 
pri\nlege  to  have  children  by  his  female  slaves.'  All  strikes 
and  uprisings  bad  been  easily  subdued  under  Servius  Tul- 
lius. The  massacre  of  the  slaves  alluded  to  was  not  in  the 
least,  so  far  as  we  have  information,  instigated  by  him,  but 
by  the  jealous  nobility  who  could  not  bear  to  see  a  favor 
shown  the  poor  whom  they  despised.  After  King  Tarqnin 
succeeded  to  the  throne  and  the  good  work  of  Tullius  was 
destroyed,  they  seem  to  have  revived  their  old  uneasiness; 
and  no  doubt  many  uprisings  actually  took  place  which 
have  never  been  mentioned  in  history.  Thus,  143  years 
elapsed  before  the  occurrence  of  the  scene  we  have  intro- 
duced. The  inteliigciiee  regarding  this  horror  is  exceed- 
ingly meagre.  LiN'y  simply  relates  that  the  happiness  of 
the  Roman  people  was  this  year  disturbed,  not  by  a  defeat 
of  the  army  this  time,  but  by  "a  gi'eat  danger."  He  char- 
acterizes it  indeed,  as  prodigious.*  Thus  though  all  the 
particulars  are  not  given  the  probabilities  are,  tha^  it  was  a 
memorable  affair. 

A  certain  number  of  slaves  of  Rome  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  secretly  set  fire  to  the  city  in  the  night.  The  plan  was 
to  fire  the  houses  in  many  places  at  once.  Then,  when 
the  buildings  were   ablaze,  they   expected  a  stampede  of 

B  Gr»nli!r,  H(«f.  del  Cliutet  Ourriirn,  p.  70.  But  the  beat  proof 
of  thU  is  Dionytloa  of  Hnllcarnuius,  lib.  I.  Coniull  alec  Bombftrdini, 
Dt  CaretTi  et  antiouo  ejut  I7>u,  quoting  the  law:  "Romulut  co<'<  to 
married  men  the  right  to  talce  the  life  of.  and  the  right  of  iDtimst* 
icdnlicence  with,   their   female  alavea." 

0  LIt.  lib.  IV,  45:  "Annua  felicitate  populi  Romani  periculo 
potiua  ingtiiti  qiuin  cUde  iniifnlf."     Of.  Dlon/a.  HiUoftr.,  axoarpt  zL 
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the  people  as  sometimes  occurs  at  a  burning  theatre  or 
church,  on  which  occasion  there  settles  a  horror  and  a 
craze,  the  people  losing  their  wits  and  thus  falling  an  easy 
prey  to  a  few  well  organized  ruffians  who,  with  a  stem 
leader  are  able  so  shrewdly  to  command  and  manage  as 
to  demolish,  plunder  and  make  off  with  much  that  the 
flames  leave  unconsumed.  This  was  the  intention  of  the 
Roman  sla^-e  conspiracy.  They  made  their  plans  to  throw 
the  city  into  a  vast  confusion  and  at  a  point  when  flames 
and  fright  combined  to  perfect  the  moral  chaos,  to  seize 
the  arras  from  the  armories  and  whatever  else  was  avail- 
able, put  the  citizens  to  the  sword,  set  their  fellow  slaves 
free,  and  having  completed  the  work  of  devastation,  take 
possession  of  tbe  property,  occupy  the  citadels  and  the 
capitol  and  settle  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  women 
whom  they  did  not  propose  to  hurt  in  their  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  men.  In  tie  act  of  carrying  out  this  prodi- 
gious carnage  they  were  betrayed  by  two  of  the  conspirators 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  attempts.  As  a  result  the 
ringleaders  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  justice  and 
crucified.'"" 

It  is  very  singular  that  Livy,  nsnally  elaborate  when 
dwelling  upon  an  important  event,  should  so  peremptorily 
dismiss  this  subject  which  he  introduces  as  one  of  the  his- 
torical events  of  Rome  in  which  the  Roman  people,  as  it 
were,  through  the  protecting  power  of  their  god  Jupiter, 
narrowly  escaped.  How  many  or  how  many  thousands 
were  crucified,  excepting  the  two  who  exposed  the  con- 
spiracy to  Jupiter,"  is  not  stated.  We  recall  this  to  mind 
with  tbe  more  interest,  since  later  uprisings  like  those  of 
Eunus,  Aristonicus  and  Spartacus  were  followed  by  the 
execution  of  thousands  upon  the  cross.  The  two  traitors 
were  richly  rewarded  with  money  and  freedom.*' 

Biicher  reckons  the  year  in  which  occurred  another  up- 
rising in  the  heart  of  Latium,  Italy,  to  have  been  B.  C.  194. 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  strike  of  slaves.  The  old  Pomp- 
tine  swamps  in  ancient  times  near  tlie  mountain  city 
of  Setia  were  infested  with  the  runaway  slaves,  who  to 
exist,  were  obliged  to  sally  out  from  their  glades  where 

10  DionyilnB  of   HolicarQisBni,   Aaehaol.   Rhomaike,   xii,    G. 

11  Idem,  IV,  45:  ".Avertit  nefanda  conKilia  Jupiter,  indecisqne  dac- 
mm  comprchenonBl  wntes  poenta  dederunt." 

itjdtm:  "The  award  t\ieD  out  of  the  public  treaanry  to  the  in- 
fonBantB  who  were  aiaTea,  waa  a  wealth  of  ten  tbouaand  ataodard 
eolaa  each,  beaidea  their  libeTtjr." 
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they  bid  by  day,  and  played  a  role  of  brigands.  All  about 
the  swainps  on  the  higher  levels,  the  soil  was  celebrated 
for  productiveness.  Setan  wines  were  renowned  for  their 
relish.  The  city  itself  was  between  these  marshes  and  the 
mountain  cliifs,  affording  the  brigands  an  immense  range 
of  forests,  rocks,  acclivities  ond  jungles,  which  could  be 
used  as  fastnesses  when  the  pursuers  or  the  weather 
'H'ould  not  pennit  the  fugitives  to  live  in  the  marshes  be- 
low. Of  course  the  little  fortified  Setia  full  of  g^ood  things, 
but  maintained  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  was  an  object  of 
envy  and  a  moral  stumbling  block  to  this  order  of  submis- 
sion within,  and  their  cupidity  or  vengeance  without. 
There  were  also  numbers  of  other  small  cities  and  towns 
in  this  region.  The  encroachments  of  the  rich  gena  families 
upon  the  ager  publicus  or  public  lands,  which  under  the 
laws  of  Kunia  and  Servius  TuUius  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  small  farmers,  sometimes  by  unions  of  farmers  and 
as  it  were,  in  a  socialistic  way,  had  driven  out  the  happy 
olden  days  and  flogged  into  their  places  (he  horrid  slave 
system  of  cultivation.  Here,  at  the  foot  of  this  spur  of 
the  Apennines,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Guicus  about  Per- 
gamum  and  the  exquisite  plateau  of  Enna,"  the  greedy 
slave  owner  had  fastened  upon  the  limbs  of  his  human 
chattels  the  clanking  chains  of  enforced  bondage  and  de- 
clared a  lockout  of  the  former  guilds  who  worked  the 
government  lands  on  shares.  That  they  had  no  other  right 
to  these  lands  than  that  of  lawless  might  we  shall  in  our 
chapter  on  Spartacus,  sufficiently  portray.'* 

These  landlords,  it  is  conceded  by  every  one  who  baa 
given  attention  to  the  subject,"  acted  in  every  way  the 
part  of  bigh-handed  land  pirates,  in  seizing  the  farms 
from  the  former  lessees  of  the  government  of  Rome. 
Without  doubt  these,  maddened  by  their  outrageous  de- 
privations, instigated  many  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  who 
had,  as  chattels,  and  under  the  bitterest  nrgents  of  lash 
and  threat,  been  forced  to  take  their  places.  It  was  a 
time  when  a  third  of  the  honest,  hard  working  popula- 
tion were  being  literally  choked  away  from  their  means 
of  eaniing  a  living  for  their  families."     Thei'v  is  no  lack 

la  B««  detailed  accoanU  of  the  treat  uprialngi  of  the  workinfmen 
ftt   these   placei,    chapter!   vli-x. 

i«  Chapter  xii. 

IS  Drum.,  irb.  u.  Comm.,  B.   152-8. 

la  Plut,  Tibtriut  Oraecltu»,  makaa  a  pUlnUra  comment  on  thtir 
auSerlnfa. 
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of  information  regarding  the  gi-ievances  of  either  the 
slaves  impressed  into  the  labor  they  hated,  or  the  former 
tillers,  locked  out  from  the  labor  they  loved.  It  is  there- 
fore without  wonder  that  we  hear  of  the  outbreak  or 
strike  of  B.  C.  19S.  The  numerous  bands  of  slave  bandits 
prowling  among  the  swamps  and  mountain  fastnesses 
formed  an  alliance  "  with  the  slaves  within  the  city,  who 
were  as  dissatisfied  with  tlieir  shackles  as  were  the  degraded 
agricultural  wretches  delving  outside.  The  collusion  spread 
from  Setia  to  Pneneste  3.5  miles  to  the  north  and  to 
Circeji  a  few  miles  beyond.  About  the  time  the  conjur- 
ators  were  ready  to  make  their  deadly  dash,  was  the 
moment  when  the  people  of  Setia  were  to  have  a  gala-day. 
What  sort  of  festivity  is  not  exactly  clear.  But  judging 
from  the  popularity  of  the  gladiatorial  games  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  at  that  time,  also  in  most  of  the  provincial 
cities,  it  perhaps  may  be  plausibly  conjectured  that  the 
plays  alluded  to  by  Livy  were  the  horrible  butcheries  of  (he 
arena.  This  public  event  afiforded  the  conspirators  an 
opportunity.  Their  plan  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  games  when  least  the  populace  were 
on  the  alert,  crash  upon  the  people,  plunder  the  town, 
seize  weapons  and  munitions  neees-sary;  then  striking  for 
the  towi)  of  Norba,  commit  the  same  violence  there,  murder 
the  masters  and  most  of  the  other  patricians  and  proceed 
to  other  cities  in  the  vicinity  repeating  the  carnage  at  each 
place  until  they  gained  the  mastery  of  the  world !  Under 
the  allowance  of  instruction  the  slaves  of  that  period 
enjoyed,  this  impossible  scheme  should  not  seem  absurd ; 
since  they  doubtless  had  little  knowledge  or  conception 
of  a  world  stretching  beyond  their  vision  and  experi- 
ence. 

Again  the  traitor.  Setia  was  under  the  praetorship  of 
C.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  Just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  strike, 
but  whether  during  the  tumult  of  a  bloody  fray  we  are 
nnui  formed,  two  of  the  conspirators  lost  courage  and  be- 
trayed the  plot.  Li\'y  says:  "The  object  was,  when  Setia 
was  once  in  their  hands,  by  the  combined  result  of  murder 
and  sudden  tumult  to  first  seize  and  similarly  serve  the 
cities  of  Norba  and  Circeji.  Information  of  this  terrible 
plot  was  carried  to  Rome  and  laid  before  the  Prstor,  L. 
Cornelius    Merula,   by   two   slaves   who   arrived   from   the 

iTBttehar,  iufttind*  d.  ufif.  irb.,  8.  38. 
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■oene  before  daybreak  and  in  systematic  order  exposed  the 
anticipated  operations  of  the  insurrectionists."  " 

Instantaneous  action  was  now  necessary  at  Rome.  The 
Senate  was  in  a  few  minutes  convoked.  The  two  Roman 
consuls  for  that  year  (B.  C.  198),  Sextus  iElius  Pffitus  and 
T.  Quiuctius  Flamininus,  were  absent  with  their  com- 
mands in  Gaul  and  elsewhere;  so  Merula,  one  of  the  four 
BKiilcs  or  tribiuies  of  the  people,  was  called  to  the  task  of 
suppressing   the  conspiracy.    At  this  impromptu  meeting 

11  LW.  XXXII,  20.  "At  thli  Um»,  wben  G«d1  wu  quiet  exceptlnc 
in  b^r  hopo*.  thsre  (row  >n  iii(urr«rtion  of  the  tUrn  n«ar  the  city 
of  Rom*.  There  irere  tome  Carthmireiiiin  hostages  held  in  caitodjr  at 
fietia.  In  addition  lo  thet*  who  were  free  men,  there  wa>  alao  a  greu 
hoat  of  tlaret.  The  number  of  theaa  waa  increased  from  different 
nationalities  bjr  the  recent  African  war  In  which  Ihej  had  been  taken 
privonera  and  sold  lo  masters  in  and  abool  the  city  of  Setta,  as  cap- 
tive ttoDdsmen.  Forminc  a  c«ncpiracr,  ther  sent  men  of  their  number, 
flnt  Into  the  farm  country  of  Setia  itself,  and  afterwarda  to  Norba 
and  Circiius  lo  stir  up  suxiliariea.  It  happened  that  there  was  soon 
tB  take  plac*  a  pastime  (the  itamea) ;  and  thejr  arr«i>(«d  to  hare  aQ 
fftairetions  roaiir  on  Ihe  rrenl  of  thoss  camei:  M  that  at  an  aus- 
pMMt  moment  when  the  |>eople  were  enyroased  in  the  enjoyment  and 
#nllMMai,  they  nhnnld  rise  m  sudden  insurrection,  seise  the  cities 
•I  SMik.  afterwards  Norba  and  then  Circeji,  and  uke  poaseaaion.  In- 
tdUfMe*  of  this  terrible  Ihinc  was  transmitted  to  M.  Comelina 
■•rmU    »l    Rob*.     Two    s)»t««^    before    darbreak    approached    Uerula 


Mrf  Mpawd  an  Um  pUaa  uid  intentions  of  th«  insurjenta.  When 
Ik*  Millar  ka4  or(l«r«4  thaa*  sUtm  to  star  'od  guard  his  house  he 
eailM  tW  saaats  (acstkar  and  l«M  theaa  what  tha  iafoinanu  had 
mM  aarf  ka«  tkes  ka4  <«Bt  to  ask  (hat  W  akaald  kaMaa  to  suppress 
dM  caaa^aey.  Ttia  reanh  waa  thai  ha  waa  as*  oa  Uw  Barch  with 
k«(  tva  UevloBaaia  (ai>4  iMr  tfvisiaaa),  (irlBC  ardars  al«a«  tk« 
raa4  far  ratafnrraaisata  to  Mtow.  WHk  tkaao  treapa,  karriadly  col- 
1*M«4  M  Umv  Bar«he4.  aaM«aiia>  l>  aU  la  aboal  i.000  ttmtd  nea. 
ka  M  IV«B  ^»  «amspec«lac  ataUasari.  1W  riaglaaiira  of  tka  eoa- 
m^rttf  Mac  Hhii.  tfco  slavsa  laak  u  lick*  (roB  Oa  towa,  tka  sol- 
£m%  Wtowkac  aa  Ikair  track.  .  .  .  TW  t«*  tatanaara  ware  re- 
aataai  «a  aa  aaaraaaa  scaia  aa4  tlMir  friiiiB  (iraa  Ikem.  Tha 
hlkin   a*Aars4  ika*  aaak  *)MaM   reeaHa  SVOOO  scaalard  caiaa   and 

^'-  ■"- wUb  mt    Mirah  r*^»»«    «a«aha*  I0«.00e  eataa.    Tka 

«kt  prtia  at   tkair  riana  kal   ia   tka   aSny.** 
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of  the  Roman  Senate  it  was  ordered  that  Merula  should 
take  the  Ueld  in  person.  There  being  at  that  instant  very 
few  regular  troops  at  command,  no  time  was  lost  in  waiting 
orders  to  mass  tiem,  and  it  appears  that  he  set  out  imme- 
diately with  few,  gathering  militia  as  he  proceeded  on  his 
■way  to  Setia;  for  il  appears  that  before  reaching  the 
scene  of  the  danger  the  number  of  his  forces  reached 
2,000  men.  No  particulars  are  given  regarding  the  at- 
tack on  the  conspiratoi-s.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
whether  there  occurred  a  conflict."  We  are  infonned  that 
the  ring  leadere  of  the  conspiracy  were  arrested ;  also  that 
the  slaves  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  Livy  states 
that  the  town  of  Setia  was  the  place  where  many  hostages 
from  the  Carthagenian  army  were  kept.  The  battle  of 
Zama  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  B.  C.  202,  had  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  those  old  enemies  of  Rome  and 
tfaeee  hostages  were  kept  by  the  conqueror  as  a  pledge 
against  further  hostilities.  Being  penned  in  together,  they 
also  naturally  joined  the  conspiracy  and  the  ring-leaders 
referred  to  by  Biicher,  may  have  been  some  of  the  veritable 
warriors  of  the  great  Hannibal  now  pining  in  custody  as 
hostages  around  the  barracks  of  Setia. 

But  here  again,  as  in  the  story  of  SpartacuB,  the  excel- 
lent history  of  Li\'y  is  broken  off  and  lost.  How  much  of 
the  real  story  is  missing  may  never  be  known.  But  for 
the  epitome  or  heading  of  this  book  we  should  he  left  in  the 
dark  entirely  as  to  the  results;  but  there  is  a  passage 
in  this  which  states  that  2,000  of  the  conspirators  were 
arrested  and  slaughtered.^  Judgring  from  the  usual 
method  of  8er\'ilc  executions,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
eaptured  like  those  of  Spartacus,  Eunus  and  Aristonicus, 
were  crucified  upon  the  gibbet.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, since  some  of  them  were  Carthagenian  veterans,  that 
part  of  them  were  crucified  and  the  remainder  butchered; 
because  it  was  against  the  Roman  code  of  honor  to  hang 
veteran  soldiers  or  others  than  those  of  the  servile  race, 
upon  the  ignominious  cross.  Jesus,  a  religio-political  of- 
fender, was  crucified  by  the  Romans  in  a  Roman  province, 
not  because  of  his  offence,  which  might  have  received  a 
nobler  or  less  ignominious  punishment,  but  because  he  was 
a   workingman,    not  a  soldier;   and   consequently    ranged 

i»  Au/tlindt  dtr  vn/rritn  Arh.,  S.  2B. 

10  IJt.  lib.  XXXII,  Bfilomy.  "A  congplrncy  of  alavca  sttimpted 
for  Ubu-Btinf  the  CarUiagcsian  hoatagea  ia  auppresaed." 
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irith  the  serrile  elaas  in  eontradistinctioa  to  the  noble  elaai 
of  the  gent  family,  of  the  Pagtn  religioo. 

The  npming  was  sappressed  after  a  struggle,  the  dura- 
tion and  the  particulars  of  which  are  left  for  oar  eanomtj 
to  surmise.  Bat  the  eanses  of  the  grievances  among  the 
•ijiTfls  were  too  profotmd  to  be  easily  stamped  oat.  Menil* 
and  bis  legions,  their  reeking  sabos  and  victory-boasting 
tongues,  their  tales  of  gibbet  and  dagger-to-the-bilt,  the 
agony  of  woe  and  death,  had  scarcely  bad  time  to  settle 
into  the  first  lall;  the  f>erpetrator8  of  the  treachery  which 
discovered  the  plot  had  but  received  their  reward "  by 
order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  when  news  came  that  from 
the  direction  of  Pneneste  the  spirit  of  insarrection  was 
again  rife — this  time  in  and  about  that  dty — and  that  a 
plot  had  be«n  disclosed  among  the  slaves  who  again  in 
great  numbers  were  caught  making  a  singtilar  spring  in 
hopes  of  making  themselves  masters  of  it.  Again  their 
design  was  baiBed.  The  Roman  forces  were  once  more 
sent  out  with  orderc  to  exterminate  the  slaves.  The  same 
pretor,  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  was  soon  on  the  warpath  and 
as  before,  the  inexperienced  proletaries,  among  whom  were 
many  Punic  hostages  with  their  slender  preparations  and 
want  of  arms,  could  stand  no  ground  with  their  powerful 
enemy.  A  battle  must  have  been  fought  of  considerable 
importance,  and  the  result  was  certainly  a  disaster  to  the 
slaves  and  Cartbagenian  hostages  and  prisoners  to  whose 
secret  machinations  the  blame  is  principally  attributed  by 
Dr.  Biicher,  also  Livy  himself  by  implication.**  The  num- 
ber of  poor  wretches  who  suffered  on  the  scaffold  reached 
600,  making  2,500  public  executions,  besides  the  number 
not  given  in  either  case  who  were  killed  in  the  conflicts 
before  being  overcome.  A  great  turbulence  was  caused 
throughout  the  community. 

Strong  vigilance  was  now  instituted  at  Rome  to  protect 
the  smaller  places  from  a  recurrence  of  those  dangers  which 
had  stamped  their  terror  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  trium- 
virs ordered  a  closer  guard  to  be  kept  over  the  great 
underground  prison  called  career  lautumice,"  where  those 
taken  prisoners  were  placed.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
Cartbagenian   hostages   be    degraded   to   the   condition   of 

11  "Error*  doomm."   *e.,   Lir.   XXXII,   c»p.  26. 

iiU-rr,  I<Um:  BBeb.  AufttanJ*,  kt..  29.  "On  lh«  vtaal«  H  wm 
nmjertarrd  th4t  the  bUni«  mted  witk  •o<n«  Mcrct  daini*  of  thu 
Pnnir    ho*t*ce«   and   priBoncrt." 

XI  Bombu-diiil.  D4  CarcsTt  «(  sntifiM  *tv  V*u,  up.  iU. 
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slaves  (0  work  for  private  individuals  and  disallowed 
further  privilege  of  being  seen  any  more  in  public  or 
having  any  more  eDJ03mient  in  the  open  world.  The 
shackles  in  which  the  prisoners  were  chained,  were  ordered 
to  weigh  not  less  than  10  p>onnds.  The  prison  in  which 
they  were  thenceforth  to  be  forever  kept  was  the  public 
career,  a  description  of  which  may  now  be  interesting. 

"There  was  a  place,"  says  the  Italian  jurist  Bombardini,'* 
"in  the  ancient  Roman  prison,  called  the  TuHian  cell, 
■whither  yon  descend  by  a  ladder  to  the  distance  of  12 
feet,  into  a  damp  hole,  excavated  in  the  earth.  It  was 
walled  in  on  all  sides  and  vaulted  overhead  having  the 
sections  adjoined.  It  hod  a  putrid  odor  and  a  frightful 
outlook."  But  this  is  but  the  beginning  (B.C.  650-500) 
of  what  it  had  developed  into,  by  the  time  of  which  we 
speak  (B.C.  198).  Ijong  before  this  the  prisoners  here 
were  at  work.  "Their  masters  saw  them  but  rarely ;  their 
food  was  lowered  to  tbem  through  breathing  holes,  also 
their  straw  and  scanty  clothing."^*  Varro  likewise  tells  of 
the  latomia  or  quarry  and  the  ergastulum  called  the  prison 
Tulliana."  At  any  rate  the  public  prison  still  to  be  seen, 
was  a  deep  and  spacious  excavation  under  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  which  had  been  made  by  prison  labor.  The  object 
of  the  ancients  in  setting  prisoners  at  work  was  twofold. 
First,  vengeance  rather  than  correction,  as  in  our  days  of 
comparative  enlightenment.  Secondly,  economy;  for  the 
ancients  had  the  contract  system  with  all  its  brutalities 
and  horrors.  The  stone  quarried  out  of  these  diggings 
furnished  good  building  material  and  the  holes  thus  left 
made  prisons  for  the  workmen  who  quarried  it.  Thus,  in 
course  of  ages  Rome  became  what  Pliny  called  the  Urba 
pensilis,"  or  city  hanging  in  the  air.     Most  of  these  stu- 

it  /lUm,  Okp.  iii,  p.  T4S,  ot  Thuaurvt  OrcnU  «t  Oronin>«,  Siippl»- 

mfnt. 

31  Miarice,  BUI.  PolMqvt  <(  iiucdoHiiut  in  PrUoiu  dt  la  Stint, 
pp.    1-4. 

1*  Vtrro.  Dt  Rt  Rxiitica,  cap.  iii,  S,  ipMlc*  of  them  lod  of  the 
popular  opinion  that  theae  holes  were  nuraeriea  of  aerpenta.  Cf. 
Prudentius.   Bymn  V. 

:7  .Va(.  nut.  Spealcin;  in  another  place  (lib.  XXVIII,  4),  Pliny 
thinka  they  were  aog  by  Tullus  Hoatuina:  "L.  Piio  ia  the  author 
who  first  irave  an  account  of  it  and  aaya  that  Tullua  Hoatiliua  the  Icina 
who  sncreeded  Noma,  cnnatnirted  at  the  same  place  many  and  irreat 
change*  in  the  city.  While  excavating  the  earth  under  the  Tarpeian 
rork  the  workmen  unearthed  a  human  head.  Tullus  sent  ambaaiiadora 
to  Olenus  Calenna,  a  celebrated  Elmacan  aoothaayer,  or  prophet  and 
fortone-teller  to  know  what  he  and  hia  trib*  thotifht  about  it."  For 
dweriplion  aee  Prudestiua,  Hymn  V. 
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pendous  catacombs  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  more  or  lees 
perfect  state  of  pres6r\'ation.  Like  the  vast  catacombs  of 
Paris,  they  were  originally  stone  quarries;  then  some  of 
them  differentiated  into  sewers,  cloacte,  some  into  public 
prisons,  some  into  subterranean  workshops,  ergastula. 
The  person  condemned,  if  of  low  rank  without  family  or 
money,  was  sent  ad  opus  publicum,  to  the  public  works. 
"It  was  a  place  into  which  people  were  snatched ;  exca- 
vated from  sharp  rocks,  immensely  deep;  a  huge  cutting 
or  grotto  quarried  in  the  depths  with  passages  inferrnpted 
by  great,  sharp-cornered  rocks  between  which  the  victims' 
bodies  squeezed.  Projecting  crags  bristled  as  they  sprang 
forth  from  the  walls  in  darkness  of  midnight  and  frowT)e«.1 
horribly  over  the  abyss — a  place  of  all  others,  from  which 
the  person  doomed,  when  once  thrown  in,  never  afterwards 
saw  the  light  of  day." "  Of  course  the  convicts  were 
furnished  with  lamps  to  light  their  steps  and  hands  at 
work. 

The  reader  is  now  left  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  causes  lurking  at  the  bottoin  of 
all  ancient  strikes. 

We  are  again  gi-ateful  to  Dr.  Karl  Biicher,  who  reminds 
us  of  the  account  sparingly  given  by  Livy,  of  another  great 
uprising,  B.  C.  196,  among  the  agricultural  laborers  of 
Etruria.'*  This  noble  country  stretched  from  the  Tiber 
on  the  south  to  the  Ticino  on  the  north.  The  rapturous 
landscapes  of  the  Amo,  the  many  beautiful  Apennine  lakes 
and  mountains  were  Etruscan.  No  land  ever  subjugated 
by  Rome  possessed  more  agricultural  or  mineral  wealth. 
Its  original  inhabitants  possessed  the  refined  civilization 
whence  Rome  took  most  of  her  prosperity.  Bold,  inven- 
tive, mechanical,  progressive,  the  Etruscans  ill-brooked  the 
fetters  of  slnveiy  fastened  upon  them  like  gy\es  by  the 
greedy  land  grabbers  who  took  possession  of  the  soil, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  (he  land  owners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Etruscan  stock  held  much  of  the  land 
as  free  agriculturers,  and  to  them  the  government  had  long 
farmed  it  on  shares,  thus  securing  to  the  laborers  a  good 
living  from  the  proceeds  and  to  the  government  a  good 

it  Eotrop*,   Epil.    Rom.    llitl.    Era  of  Tar<ivtn. 

it  Au/ttande  d.  un/.  JLrb.,  S.   20. 

Oranicr,  de  Cua.,  nitt,  Clasan  Our.,  Chapn.  xiii.  xir;  Orell .  No*. 
8846,  3347.  3673,  1239,  of  Inter.  Lai.  Col.  8«  also  within  aeeouat 
of  the   Yectigalaia. 
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revenue  which  was  paid,  nut  in  money  but  in  kind,  the  rent 
tax  being'  collected  througrh  the  celebrated  system  of  the 
vectigalia.""  The  slave  system  of  the  rich  lords,  who,  with- 
out a  tittle  of  right  by  law,  and  indeed  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  precedents  established  by  Numa  and  Servius  TuUius, 
as  well  as  tbe  Licinian  law,  which,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  great  proprietors  had,  from  its  passage,  remained  a 
dead  letter,  was  now  becoming  a  terrible  scourge. 

Indeed,  in  after  days,  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  passed  through  Etiiiria  and  found  to  his  horror 
that  once  populous  land  iu  the  hands  of  a  few  lordly 
masters  who  had  completely  locked  the  original  agricultur- 
ers  out  and  supplanted  them  with  slaves.  The  scene  of 
slavery  and  woe  so  stirred  the  blood  of  this  noble  Roman 
that  he  devoted  his  remaining  life  to  the  great  agitation 
which  is  famous  to  this  day  us  the  agrarian  movement  with 
the  bloody  commotions  that  attended  them,  resulting  in  his 
own  assassination.  Such  was  the  terrible  condition  of 
human  slavery  at  that  time,  B.  C.  196.  In  fact,  the  slave 
system  had  to  a  large  extent,  driven  out  the  one*  free  and 
prosperous  labor  not  only  of  Etniria  but  also  of  lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  large  parts  of  Greece,  Spain  and 
the  smaller  islands;  and  Rome  was  becoming  the  fattening 
pen  of  the  arrogant  grandees  who  lived  in  degenerate 
profligacy  upon  the  lash-enforced  drudgery  of  millions  of 
slaves.  Perhaps  in  telling  these  portentous  truths  to  the 
world  in  the  light  of  a  social  historiographer,  we  are  among 
the  first  to  discover  the  germ  of  a  deeply  hidden  virtue  in 
the  revolt  whose  history  occupies  but  eight  poverty-solem- 
nized lines  in  the  great  history  of  Livy.  But  to  the  student 
of  sociology  even  this  poor  sketch  brings  back  to  us  the 
profound  wisdom  of  Anaxagoras  and  Aristotle  who  taught 
that  all  knowledge,  all  virtue  and  all  progress  eminate  from 
humblest  origin  and  that  we  can  have  nothing  permanent 
or  perfect  except  through  investigation  and  experiment 
involving  tbe  severest  trials.  And  although  the  poor  slaves 
fell  in  thousands  by  the  lash,  the  dungeon,  the  cross,  and 
although  hundreds  of  years  elapsed  before  the  bonds  of 
their  slavery  were  broken  yet  who  shall  say  their  dying 
agonies  here  did  not  contribute  to  the  cumulous  of  forces 
which  at  last  swept  Iheir  fetters  awoyt 

L.  Furius  and  Claudius  Marcellus  were  consuls  at  Rome 


MAu!t.  i    iinf    Arh. 
lb*  (rmtMt  difficulty." 


"In  apils  of  thia  he  did  not  (ucce«d  without 
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when  this  agrarian  uprising  occormL  TWr  oAees  of 
state  requiring  their  attention,  the  praetor,  M.  Arilins 
Glabro  had  in  charge  the  '^peaee  of  the  community." 
Little  is  knovn  of  the  details  of  this  uprising.  The  slaves 
were  inhumanly  oppresEed  and  ready  to  accept  desperate 
oonditions  if  they  held  out  the  least  promise  of  success  in 
freeing  them  of  their  sufferings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
old  cultivators  had  for  centuries  lived  in  ease  n{>on  the 
public  lands  and  their  organizations  interlinked  with  thoM 
of  the  collegia  and  sodalicia  vhirh  were  just  then  being 
treated  with  severe  censure  and  even  threat  by  the  Roman 
citizens  who  managed  legislation.  Efforts  were  begim  about 
this  time  to  suppress  most  of  the  labor  organizations.  The 
wealthy  who  were  engaged  in  driving  out  free  agricultural 
labor  and  supplanting  it  by  that  of  slaves  on  the  planta- 
tions, were  particularly  bitter  against  free  labor,  both  in 
city  and  country. 

When  the  news  of  the  uprising  reached  Rome,  Glabro 
immediately  set  out  with  one  of  the  two  legions  of  soldiers 
at  command.  By  the  appearance  of  things,  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  complete  among  the  insurgents.  The  slaves, 
as  Liivy  calls  them  in  his  sweeping  terms,  but  more  prob- 
ably also  the  disaffected  part  of  community  generally  and 
now  locked  out — those  who  formerly  tilled  the  land  on 
shares  and  also  the  slaves  themselves — all  of  whose  cause 
was  oommon,  met  Glabro,  hilt  to  hilt,  and  in  a  bloody 
battle  were  overcome.  Biicber  surmises  that  though  the 
Romans  were  rictorious,  it  was  not  without  a  hea%-y  battle." 
Great  was  the  number  of  fallen  workingmen  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  of  their  ranks  taken  prisoners  was  still  greater. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  scourged  and  hung  upon  the 
eroas.  The  remaining  slaves  were  given  up  to  their  merci- 
lon  masters  to  receive  at  their  hands  a  double  portion  of 
hardships  in  the  future.  The  freedmen  engaged  in  this 
insurrection  would,  under  the  Roman  custom  of  treating 
enemies  taken  in  battle,  be  sold  as  slaves  or  held  as  crim- 
inals and  sent  to  the  quarries  and  mines  to  linger  for  life 
at  hard  labor;  for  Biicber  here  correctly  states  that  only 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  did  the  Romans  ever 
treat  with  lenity  their  captured  enemies,  and  the  slave  in- 
surgents  of   all    others   are   known    to    have    received    the 

»l  LIt7.  XXXIII,  up.  86:  "Of  thn«  (th*  iuDrfenU),  niny  irar* 
UIM  and  in*nr  Uken  priMaen;  oUien  wtr*  Mour(«l  •ad  lran( 
BpoB  the  eron." 
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most  relentless  measure  of  malignity  at  their  bands." 
One  of  the  countries  in  which  Spartacus  was  best  re- 
ceived and  from  among  whose  people  he  obtained  the 
largest  number  and  the  best  volunteers  who  accepted  with 
gratitude  his  offers  of  freedom,  was  Apulia.  It  was  that 
rich,  well  watered,  pastoral  tract  lying  to  the  north  and 
bordering  on  the  Tarentine  gulf.  About  120  years  before 
the  great  and  memorable  war  of  Spartacus  broke  out,  these 
tine  lands  lying  between  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines 
and  the  Adriatic,  were  prey  of  the  slave  system.  "Where 
earlier,  the  industrious  farmers  had  thrived  in  happiness 
and  plenty,  herdsmen  now  in  loneliness  drove  and  herded 
countless  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep  belonging  to  Roman 
Senators  and  knights."  °"  Apulia  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountains  from  Rome  and  most  of  the  opulent 
cities  of  Italy,  was  a  region  topographically  suitable  for 
robbers,  both  of  land  and  sea.  To  the  west  were  the 
mountains,  whose  rocks  and  forests  afforded  shelter  for 
men  of  desperate  nerve.  The  introduction  of  servile  hands 
through  the  slave  trade  which  had  driven  free  labor  from 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  regions  of  Italy  had  naturally 
been  followed  by  a  variety  of  desperadoes  whose  bands 
at  the  time  of  our  story,  infested  the  whole  stretch.  He 
also  surmises  with  much  intelligence  that  these  organized 
gangs  were  not  without  a  distinct  purpose  in  working  for 
their  fellow  men,  and  our  own  inspection  satisfies  us  that  a 
philosophy  or  culture  had  from  high  antiquity  existed  for 
the  redemption  of  the  poor  everywhere. 

In  another  chapter  we  shall  show  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  societies  of  Dionysoi  and  those  of  the  Bacchantes. 
Indeed  there  appears  little  difference  between  them.  In 
both  words,  one  I.iatiu,  the  other  Greek,  we  have  the  same 
meaning.  They  were  in  Greece,  in  the  islands,  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestine,  mostly  organizations  of  artificers  or 
skilled  mechanics;'*  but  because  they  held  festivities  and 
conducted  them  on  methods  peculiar  to  themselves  as  well 
as  because  they  were  working  people,  they  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  No  author  of  antiquity  or  orator 
could  speak  with  respect  of  tho  bacchanals.  We  know  by 
the  inscriptions  that  they  had  many  societies  at  Rome  and 

isBfich..  Auftt.  d.  unf.  Arb..  S.  81. 
U  Lfidcn,   Dionvt.    Kintt.  paulm. 
ttUrr.   XXXIX,  cmp.  29. 
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m  Um  prormdal  dties.  Cicero  «nd  Livy  mwn  tbaa^ 
Mo  doobt  the  obtoqny  they  soilered  dron  tbem  into  then 
and  made  them,  by  sheer  eoapalnaii,  imiimw 
attitudes.  However  thia  may  be,  we  fiad  Livy 
them  with  another  great  atrike  or  spriaing  of 
the  workiBginen  which  oceurred  B.  C.  lSo-lS4,  in  Apolia 
and  along  the  eoaat  between  there  and  Bruttiius. 

It  was  daring  the  days  of  the  stern  Gate's  power,  in  the 
eoosalship  of  Appius  Clauditu  Pulcber  and  IL  Senproaius 
Tnditanos.**  The  ao-ealled  province  of  Apolia  was  in  the 
eare  of  the  pnetor,  L.  Postumios.  This  man's  watch- 
ground  was  Apulia  and  the  shorea  of  the  gulf  of  Tarentsm. 
A  few  yean  afterwards  the  famooa  Spaitaeus  led  his  army 
of  rebel  workingmen,  eo«isieting  of  volunteer  gladiators, 
ahepberds,  bacchantes  and  slaves,  to  Metapontem,  where  he 
qxnt  the  memorable  winter  of  B.  C.  73-72.'*  Too  just  to 
allow  disorder,  too  wise  to  permit  even  a  dranght  of  wine 
to  be  drunk  in  carousal,  too  good  to  give  his  loved  soldiers 
the  bridle,  this  modest  gladiator  here  proved  himself  the 
terror  of  the  haughty  Romans  and  a  prototype  of  modem 
military  virtue,  genius  and  discipline.  And  this  town  was 
in  the  very  valleys  of  the  scenes  of  our  present  story." 
Livy,  as  is  usual  with  ancient  historians,  when  speaking  of 
the  uprisings  of  the  oppressed  working  elassea  makes  short 
work  of  his  story.  We  linger  upon  his  stingy  descant 
because  of  the  peculiarly  interesting  associations  connected 
with  the  mightier  revolt  of  the  great  gladiator  chieftain, 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  aftemarda  upon  the  same  spot. 

There  had  been  many  eases  of  dissatisfaetioo,  some  of 
which  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  vigilant  Romans.  Great 
organizations  among  the  enslaved  shepherds  and  drovers 
were  heard  of.  A  ease  was  reported  in  which  detachments 
of  half  starved  cowboys  and  ploughmen  threw  away  their 
bondage,  knocked  down  and  garroted  their  overseer,  seized 
his  knife,  his  sword  and  club  and  made  their  way  to  the 
moimtain  caves  and  jungles  whence  with  desperate  revenge 
and  want,  they  returned  reinforced  to  plunder  and  sack 
their  master's  goods.  It  got  so  that  the  government  high- 
ways were  unsafe;  and  in  ten  years  from  the  time  of  oar 
last  story  of  the  strike  in  Etruria,  192-182,  another  enor- 
mooa  '^iave  conspiracy"  had  been  found  to  exist. 

aiOaoiaU  chapter  zii  of  thia  wk. 
MBBcK.  Attf^  **..  8.  31. 
•TLH7.   XXXIX.  2B.   kBd  41. 
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As  soon  as  reliable  news  of  this  reached  Rome,  L.  Post- 
utnius  "  the  pitetor,  or  as  the  same  informant  names  him 
"propraetor"  in  another  place,"  instantly  marched  with  a 
large  force  of  troops  to  the  scene.'"  The  pnetor  had  previ- 
ously had  charge  of  all  Apulia  and  Brattium.  He  had  the 
watch  of  all  the  Adriatic  coast  from  Rhegium  to  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus,  east  of  the  Apennine  range  and  most  likely  also  a 
considerable  force  of  troops  stationed  at  different  points 
where  Roman  prccsidia  or  garrisons  existed.*'  This  is  self- 
evident;  since  the  senators  and  knights  owning  the  lands 
and  the  slaves  who  worked  them  were  also  military  officers 
as  well  as  lawgivers  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  legislate 
for  placing  the  standing  array  where  it  should  best  protect 
their  gluttonous  acquirement  of  wealth. 

The  details  of  the  manoeuvres,  skirmishes  and  battles 
ne  through  with  before  the  climax  was  reached,  are  left 
unwritten.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  battle  was 
fought;  because,  of  the  total  number  of  the  insurgents 
taken,  no  less  than  7,000  were  condenmed  to  the  mines  and 
of  the  great  number  who  were  captured  many  were  executed 
which  means,  of  course,  crucified.**  Those  who  were  caught 
were  certainly  sent  either  to  the  mines,  ad  melallum,  to  the 
Roman  prison,  career  TuHianus,  or  to  the  quarries,  lapicid- 
itue.  But  the  most  pi-ohable  thing  is,  that  there  being  so 
many,  they  were  distributed  according  to  their  adjudged 
giiilt,  in  the  three  prisons.*"  The  horrors  of  either  of 
these  three  places  have  been  described.  But  this  awful 
retribution  inflicted  upon  the  poor  struggling  workingmen 
and  their  suflFering  families  by  the  military  arm  of  Rome, 
protecting  slavery  the  most  brutal  and  demoralizing  insti- 
tution that  ever  cursed  the  nations  of  the  earth  or  whetted 
the  appetites  of  the  greedy  by  locking  out  honest  laborers 
from  their  natural  employ,  failed  to  stifle  the  hopes  of 
those  hardy  mountaineer  farmers  whom  tyranny  had  turned 
into  brigands.  Biicher  renders  a  word  of  comment  on 
Livy's  short-cut  information,  to  the  effect  that  those  who 

•*  LItj,  XXXIX,  41,  ad  fin.:  "L.  Postomiui,  to  whom  the  c«re  u 
propnetor  of  the  proTJnce  of  Tarentum  fell,  iiiBde  reaiitunce  >(>'>ut 
■  contpiracy  of  farmers  and  ahepherda  and  the  rnt  of  thoae  bae- 
chAQAlian   creaturea." 

sa  Buchcr,   Au/ilindr  dtr  unfrrien   Arbeiler,   S.  81,   note   2. 

40  Weiaaeuborn,    Com.    on  Liiy,    xxxr,    20. 

41  hirj,   XXXIX,  29.     "De  muUia  aumptum  eat  auppHcium." 

*t  Id4m.  cep.  41:  "Those  aeiied  were  eent  to  the  Roman  aenata 
which    ordered    P.    Cornelina   to   cast   them   into   priaon." 

*i  For  an  elaborate  descriptina  of  the  trade  uniona  under  Numa, 
•lao  oa  Serriua  TulUua  and  Clodiaa,  *e«  Chsplera  xiii-xix  ol  tbit  work. 
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escaped,  re-organized  their  banditti  in  a  distant  point  and 
began  anew  their  work  of  pillage,  which  he  characterizes  as 
having  become  the  plague  of  the  times — a  plague  which 
was  in  effect,  the  foundation  of  that  terrible  brigandage, 
never  suppressed  in  Italy  until  in  recent  years.  This,  then, 
is  the  origin  of  those  terrible  "bacchanalian  orgies" — the 
innocent  workingmen,  long  organized  in  the  unions  or 
{Tuilds  for  self-protection  and  co-operation  entirely  under 
the  laws  and  sanction  of  Kuma  and  Tullius  in  the  old, 
happy  days  of  Rome's  golden  economies,  now  driven  and 
dispersed  to  the  wailing  winds  of  her  night  of  slavery! 

Noble  writers  of  the  very  ancient  past  have  spoken 
kindly  of  the  Bacchantes  both  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin- 
speaking  races  of  mankind,  and  lately  Bockh,  the  archs- 
ologist  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  reveal 
the  true  status  of  ancient  life  and  has  uncovered  many 
errors  which  policy  and  prejudice  have  cultivated,  openly 
acknowledges  that  he  finds  no  element  of  harm  or  of  wrong 
intention  in  the  bacchanalian  organization  among  Oreek- 
writing  Societies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  bis  invaluable  evi- 
dence we  shall  bring  forward  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  be- 
cause he  fixes  his  opinion  from  the  unerring  evidence  of 
the  stones  bearing  inscriptions  from  their  own  hands. 

Hesiod  the  poet  and  celebrated  master  who  lived  prob- 
ably more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  and  came 
of  the  lowly  stock,  was  the  first  known  labor  agitator. 
His  greatest  poem,  "Works  and  Days,"  full  of  pleadings 
for  the  poor,  is  the  first  book  on  the  labor  question.  He 
may  be  styled  the  father  of  the  emotions  of  pure  sympathy, 
because  the  earliest  witness. 

But  already  at  his  time  there  were  thousands  of  labor 
societies  that  were  discussing  with  him  this  great  prob- 
lem and  with  him  practically  building  a  cult  of  co-opera- 
tion full  of  the  tender  sympathies  of  human  brotherhood 
and  of  mutual  support. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

DRIMAKOS 

A  QUEER  OLD  KAN   OP  THE  UOUirTAINS 

Stbike  of  DrimakoB,  the  Cbian  slave— Co-operation  of  tb» 
Irascible  witb  the  Sympathetic — A  Diesperate  Greek 
Bondsman  at  Large — Labor  Grievances  of  the  ancient 
Scio — Temperament  and  Character  of  Drimakos — Vast 
Number  of  unfortunate  Slaves — Revolt  and  Escape  to  the 
Mountains — Old  Ruler  of  the  Mountain  Crags — Rigid 
Master  ond  loving  Friend — Great  Successes — Price  offered 
for  his  Head — How  he  lost  it — The  Reaction — Rich  and 
Poor  all  mourn  his  Loss  as  a  Calamity — The  Brigands 
infest  the  Island  afresh  since  the  Demise  of  Drimakos — 
The  HeroOn  at  his  Tomb — An  Altar  of  Pagan  Worship  at 
which  this  Labor  Hero  becomes  the  God,  reversing  the 
Order  of  the  Ancient  Rights — Ruins  of  his  Temple  still 
extant — Athenieus — Nymphodorus— Archeology — Views  of 
modern  Philologists. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  geographer  and  historian  Nym- 
pbodorus  Siculus  for  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
strike  and  maroon-like  revolt  of  slaves  in  the  island  of 
Scio.  This  island — the  ancient  Chios — which  lies  in  the 
Greek  archipelago  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  contains  an  area  of  little  more  than  500 
square  miles.  It  has,  from  high  antiquity,  been  celebrated 
for  the  ever  varying  beauty  of  its  .scenery,  its  perpetual 
verdure,  its  forests  that  are  inaccessible  to  civilized  life, 
its  countless  streams  and  streamlets  whose  pure  waters 
rush  from  calcarious  steeps  and  fall  into  the  tiny  rivers  or 
the  sea. 

Chios  is  aged  as  the  primeval  home  of  the  Pelasgians 
and  the  Leleges  of  Cyclopean  fame  and  antiquity,  and 
consequently  is  Greek  in  its  remotest  sense.  It  was  of 
all  lauds  most  accursed  with  slavery.'     While  the  Pelopon- 

I  An  OTer  Ormt  and  Hpeciilly  In  Chios  in  Ionia  there  wsi  coniUot 
faftr  ot  ftleTe  rebellioui.  Plato  (Rtpubtie  ix,  5  fin.  and  in  very  many 
«rth»r  paaaacea).  mentiona  (hia  (act  as  a  cooatant  terror  in  those  davo. 
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nesus  and  Attica  reeroited  their  slave  ranks  with  their 
own  SODS  and  daughters  and  their  priaonen  of  war,  ChioB 
betook  herself  to  the  disgraeeful  slave  trafBc  to  aeeare  her 
ncmits — a  eostom  iindoubtedlj  borrowed  from  her  neigli- 
bois,  the  Pbsnicians^  What  the  tale  of  startling  npria- 
ings  and  f^bocking  cruelties  of  these  stmggUng  people 
would  be  if  told,  we  know  not ;  *  for  we  are  oU^ed  to  let 
all  knowledge  lapse  in  the  aeons  of  an  unwritten  past  and 
patiently  wait  until  the  era  of  our  storjr,  acvidentaliy  re- 
corded by  Kymphodorus,  a  geographer,  as  having  tran- 
spired a  short  time  before  bis  day. 

Judging  from  this  we  are  able  to  fix  its  date.*  not  at 
about  250  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  as  sormised  by 


XHm  lafamMiMi  of  om  ta^hMla  OtMca  la 

tilBiM  SOO  sad  400  jtmn  hilar*  ChriM.  TW  u Willy  of  aaatan 
«u  w  crrat  that  vfaea  »a  aulkqaaka  daMio|«<  30.000  ptoplc  it 
waa  bcUmd  to  bo  tkeir  pvaiakBial  far  araoky.  "n*  allfirOTailiac 
(Mr  af  banc  mnrdertvi  by  alanva  ia  tntemmtlj  himtat  U  W  PUlo. 
To  raod  tho  eioreiith  eluptcr  of  Uo  tnt  boak  *f  MocnWas  U  raallr 
warlh  tfao  altcntioB  of  tbo  tboo^tfaL  It  ia  i  lylna  wtaft  oiMaaca  tbat 
■■ciontir  there  wm  a  *ti«ac  anttalarery  Bovoaaat.  Maoobn^ 
l*^oriiaWiii.  I.  xi.  741  Sfanohanlt),  aays:  -yfrnM  yw  a>l  to 
aiad  tboa*  vbo  coom  at  Iba  aaoio  a«*dt  wbo  Bvo  madar  Iho  aaaa 
■kiaa  and  wbo,  lika  yoo,  aaal  Bra  aad  dial  OoTaa  tbeasb  thagr  tab 
tboy  are  Borerthehaa  hamaa:  Ihon^  oolr  poor  alarea,  yol  thCT  all 
bare  loao  rifbts  if  yoa  wdbM  b«t  rclcct.  KT«a  if  joo  eoold  aao 
iJkat  the  dare  wm  free,  be  voald  atin  ten*  joa  joai  aa  vaB.  Do 
rra  not  kaov  that  Hrmba  waa  core  darinc  ber  Gfetiaa  a  daeot 
Ifeot  Cracaa,  that  the  mother  of  Darios.  that  DioceiMa.  aeca  Plato 
trcro  aB  of  tb«m  alaTeel  And  «1i7.  in  the  licbt  of  all  tbaaa  iiiia|ilaa 
•boaU  TO  bold  in  bomr  the  bbb*  of  aerritndel  SIoto  ba  ia,  indaa< 
b«t  becasee  (<mcd  to  it:  onlj  a  aioTe^  bat  pcrbapo  ho  weora  tbo  aoH 
of  a  (recaaa.  Wbal  vH  bo  not  do  (or  roa  ma  tbeafh  it  ba  «Taa«f 
m*  9»»  adaUaiataia  to  lacla,  that  eae  to  ararieo,  aaotbor  to  jvar 
aBbftioaal  All  are  ohjecta  of  jonr  bofMO  and  all  arc  caaan  of  yoar 
faar."  Asaia  ilitm  I3-I«)  eaaw  Iho  vrapbetie  void*:  "It  ia  la- 
paaaiMo  to  aix  lore  and  fear  totechar.  Wbencc  think  too.  laiaatM 
Mm  tMuiwti:  ^inM  a*  many  aaaaia  aa  tbari  am  dana'f  Wo  mmr 
■at  aiak  vo  ha*o  thoee  eaoBia^  bat  M  ia  tmo;  w*  aaka  Ihoa  whw 
with  oar  aaportK  coataBptaoaa  eracltj  «o  fbno  then  to  oabiall  «• 
oar  falaptaoaa  frcair.  ia  it  oikenriaa  poaaiUo  than  that  it  ahoaM 
otoka  their  aacer  and  fnrrl**  Bat  it  wa*  (car  rather  thaa  eoa- 
potaiim  Ihal  foreed  oar  hardbaarted  (onfather*  to  talk  in  Ikia  ttraia. 
t  Sehanbuh.  llaKtrltt  Sklstnmvftlmt»d.  I.  8.  5 :  refer*  to  thta  alava 
laaaiionioa  in  the  followinc  clearly  expnaaad  laacuace:  "So  alao, 
*a  araakhy  Ulaod  of  Chioa  vaa  at  the  aaao  liao  (B.  C.  1S4).  Iho 
ihaatra  of  a  vjld  alave  nprisinc  which  vaa  ael  pat  down  nntil  maay 
yoan  aftervardA."  Athemrot  VI.  Bo  aaca*  to  hare  no  donbt  aa 
to  the  era  of  the  nary  of  Drimakoa  baiac  identical  with  that  of  tbo 
graal  aerrile  war*.  But  what  time  did  it  b«cin  t  This  ia  the  ia- 
aoelaat  qaootioa.  Alhenffne  ear*  or  intimata  that  Driaakoa  vaa  la 
tto  Tifor  of  aanhood  when  he  beiraa  the  reroli:  bat  bo  waa  aa  oM 
aaa  when  bo  died  and  op  to  the  laat  tho  aialeoatanta  beU  their 
noaad.  Kow  if  we  acre*  with  Sehaaboeb  that  bia  "to  dereelbcn 
Mt"   aunt   the   oad   of  the  period,   or  tharaabeat,   «a  aaa  add   a< 
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Dr.  Bucfaer,  but  at  a  very  much  earlier  period.  We  fol- 
low the  story  of  Nyiiiphodorus,  who  received  this  inforraa- 
tion  directly  from  the  Chians  themselves,  from  whom  he 
must  have  received  bis  data  while  visiting  the  island  and 
its  inhabitants  in  search  of  information  for  his  book  which 
was  a  description  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  mul- 
titude of  islands,  large  and  small,  that  stud  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  islanders  recounted  to  Kympbodonis  that  a  slave 
named  Drimakos  bad  lived  and  died  in  those  parts,  whose 
history  was  remarkable.  Consequently  this  Sicilian  Greek, 
whose  errand  was  knowledge,  became  curious  to  know  about 
the  strange  man  Drimakos  and  all  the  particulars,  in  order 
to  embellish  the  chapter  of  his  "Nomima  Asias"  or  customs 
and  habits  of  the  Asians — in  other  words,  his  descriptive 
geography.  And  now  that  our  attention  is  fastened  upon 
so  weird  an  object  as  a  runaway  slave  with  drawn  dagger, 
bolting  from  his  pursuing  owner  and  climbing  a  crag  to  a 
mountain  den  with  a  dozen  abolitionists  as  desperate  as 
he,  we  pause  to  ask,  who  is  this  NymphodorusT 

Alas  such  curiosity  is  rewarded  with  the  aggravation  of 
a  mystery!  We  know  nothing  of  Nyraphodorus.  We  only 
know  that  he  lived  and  wrote  in  his  geography  a  de- 
scription, not  only  of  the  island  of  Scio  as  it  was  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  also  of  the  customs  and  usages 
that  were  practiced  by  its  inhabitants*,  and  interspersed  in 
his  work  there  was  many  an  incident,  description  and  story, 
one  of  which  was  this  tale  of  Drimakos,  the  runaway  slave. 
Vfe  know  that  this  priceless  literary  gem,  like  the  noble 
but  lost  chapters  of  Diodorus,  and  Sallust,  of  Livy,  of 
Fenestella,  Dion  Cassius,  Theophanes,  Nicolaus  Daraascenus, 
Cecilius  Calactenus  and  a  wealth  of  others  with  their  flood 
of  facts,  come  to  us  only  in  the  second-hand  and  oblique 
mention  of  others  who  read  them  before  they  were  de- 
stroyed; or  sometimes  in  mutilated  fragments  of  the  orig- 
inals which  escaped  the  vandals  who  perhaps  thought  that 
by  robbing  posterity  of  facts  that  disclosed  the  beastliness 
of  their  institutions  they  might  confer  a  favor  upon  the 
sin  as  well  as  the  sinners  whose  power  they  fawned  upon 
and  flattered.  At  any  rate  the  work  of  Nyraphodorus  is 
lost;  and  the  question  remains:  who  is  Nymphodorus  and 
what  about  Drimakos  the  Chian  runaway  slave  Y 


30  rf»n  lo  allow   him   lo  become   an  old   roiiD    which  mtkM  Uw 
MbatUoa  to  h«Te  begun  about   tb«  year  B.   C.   S64. 
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The  fMt  M,  Athaueus,*  an  Egyptian  of  antiquity,  saw 
and  r««d  thk  book  of  Nympbodoma  the  geograpfaer,  and 
in  bis  "  Deipmuophitta  or  Baaqoet  of  the  Leancdt"  a 
pot  pourri  or  bodge-podge  of  aeieoee,  hiatoiT  and  anee- 
dote,  reproduced  for  us  Ote  esBcntial  facta  taotawimg  this 
aAair  of  Drimakoa,  wbiefa  was  do  little  meidait  to  nuke 
ligfat  of,  but  a  rast  inaurreetion  of  slaves,  like  tboae  of  Ennas 
and  Spartacus,  involving  a  lifetime,  witb  bloody  wan  and  a 
great  and  terrible  and  suceeasfol  straggle  of  "outlaws" 
against  society.  It  is  Atbeneos,  the  middleman  tben,  not 
Kympbodorus,  whom  we  must  follow  and  carefully  scan, 
picking  every  word  down  to  the  bone,  to  get  the  meat  of  his 
language ;  always  suspicious  enougfa  of  translations  to  avoid 
them  entirely,  especially  when  exhuming  such  literary  mum- 
mies as  those  wrappved  and  preserved  in  chemicals  musty 
with  the  taint  of  labor. 

Kymphodorus  in  his  lost  work  on  the  customs  and  usages 
of  the  Asians,*  says  it  was  not  long  before  his  time  that 
the  facts  coneemmg  Drimakos  occurred.  But  although  no 
doubts  exist  regarding  the  truth  of  the  general  facts,  nobody 
is  clear  as  to  the  exact  time  of  Nymphodorus.  Whether 
the  insurrection  of  the  Chiau  slaves  was  a  spasmodic  affair, 
belonging  to  one  lifetime,  or  whether  the  episode  of  Dri- 
makos was  simply  one  incident  distinguished  for  its  magni- 
tude and  duration  among  many  that  for  ages  were  con- 
stantly occurring,  is  a  problem.*  We  shall  present  the 
facts  as  given  in  the  Deipnoaophiatce  of  Athetueus  carefully 
adhering  to  the  points  in  the  test  and  seasoning  the  story 
only  to  befit  the  character  of  our  pages  for  the  general 
reader.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  confute  our 
theory  that  Kymphodorus  wrote  his  story  at  least  a  century 
before  Christ,  and  that  the  true  age  of  Drimakos  was  that 
of  the  other  great  slave  rebellions  which  began  to  rage  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ. 

«  Mm!  rhrooolofliU  mike  Atheniraa  to  b*Tc  lired  ibout  A.  D. 
8S0.  Dr.  Bttcher,  tbcrefore,  iiiDat  certainly  b«  entirely  incorrect  id 
putlinc  tbe  dau  of  the  work  of  Nymphodorui  "in  the  middle  of  th« 
IJbIrd  century  of  the  Christian  era."  AvfitSn4t  d*r  unfrtitn  Arbriltr, 
8,  22,  aince  Atbenieua  himaelf  lived  before  that  time.  We  are  fnJUj 
conflrmed  in  the  opinion  that  Orimakos'  uprising  was  conlemporaneooa 
witb  that  of  Eunua  of  8icily  and  Aristonicua  of  Pergamus,  and  wu 
»n  outcrop  of  that  freat  agitation. 

s  Nomiina  Aaiaa,  The  island  of  Chios  waa  only  separated  from  th« 
continent  of  Asia  by  a  strait  7  mile*  wide,  and  easily  Tisible  from 
the  main  ahore.  For  a  good  description  of  this  ialand,  ace  Eckea- 
brecher:   Die  7n«el  Ckiot,   Berlin,    1845. 

•  Paoly's  Seal  Bnci/clopailia,  Vol.  V,  S.  193,  contains  an  artiel* 
trom  Westcmiasii,  diacuaaing  the  probable  tima  of  Nymphodorua,  i},  t. 
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From  the  story  as  related  by  Athenasos  it  does  not  appear 
that  Drimakos  escaped  from  his  master  amid  scenes  of 
blood-shedding,  but  that  those  horrors  were  reserved  for  the 
immediate  future.  He  was  then  a  young  man  of  great 
sternness  and  determination,  shrinking  from  nothing  be 
had  set  his  mind  upon,  and  too  nervous  and  sensitive  to 
bear  the  galling  humiliations  of  slavery.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  sympathies,  and  felt  for  bis  fellow  slaves  as  well 
as  himself.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  could  not  but 
Lave  felt  deeply  for  the  thousands  of  poor  creatures  who 
had  been  bought  or  kidnapped  from  their  native  homes 
and  brought  to  this  island  to  be  sold  like  animals  and  here 
forced  to  delve  under  the  merciless  lash.  Most  of  the  labor 
of  land  culture  and  mechanics,  all  the  household  drudgery, 
as  well  as  the  attendance  upon  arrogant  lords  and  ladies, 
and  the  oflSce  work  of  the  government,  was  performed  in 
those  days  by  slaves;  and  Chios  was  no  exception. 

Like  Acha?os,  Cleon,  Athenion  and  Spartacus,  the  dea- 

?ierate  young  man  broke  his  bonds  by  some  violent  effort, 
t  may  have  been  the  immediate  result  of  a  quarrel  with 
his  master  or  his  overseer,  or  perhaps  a  conspiracy  of  a 
handful  of  fellow  bondsmen  as  in  the  case  of  Athenion 
or  Spartacus;  perhaps  a  stampede  after  a  battle  with  clubs 
and  butcher-knives.  One  thing  we  know  upon  such  points 
in  general:  masters  were  on  the  alert  at  all  times,  having 
little  contidence  in  their  human  chattels,  and  kept  them 
under  guard,  often  chained  at  night  and  in  many  places, 
branded. 

When  Drimakos  arrived  in  the  mountains  with  his  band 
of  runaways,  he  found  in  the  clefts  of  rock  and  among  the 
sun-warmed  ledges,  suitable  fastnesses  wherein  not  only 
to  hide  in  safety  but  to  sleep,  and  obtain  repose.  Hunters 
and  other  mountaineers  had  been  there  before  them  and 
built  an  occasional  cab'm.  With  the  rocks  and  fragments 
they  erected  more,  and  with  axes  and  perhaps  saws  and 
other  tools,  covered  them  and  constructed  for  themselves 
rough  seats  and  tables.  But  food  was  only  to  be  had  in 
the  granaries  and  houses  below,  in  the  richly  cultivated 
valleys,  and  in  the  distant  city  they  had  left. 

Here  the  masters  were  up  in  arras,  ready  for  an  expedi- 
tion in  pursuit  of  their  escaped  bondsmen.  The  word  went 
vigorously  forth  that  they  must  be  retaken,  either  dead  or 
alive.  On  the  other  hand  while  preparations  were  making 
for  a  grand  pursuit,  other  slaves  took  Sight  and  centered 
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to  the  moonUun  fissures  of  Drimakos,  now  their  Kcknowl- 
edged  leader. 

How  they  got  their  first  supply  of  provisions  we  are 
tisaware,  but  they  certainly  did  not  starve.  The  same 
question  might  in  the  absence  of  these  particulars  also  be 
asked  as  to  how  they  were  supplied  with  arms  with  which 
to  do  battle  with  their  pursuers.  What  we  know  is  that 
they  were  the  recipients  of  good  luck;  partly  through  their 
own  courage  and  partly  through  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  favored  them  from  the  start. 

The  whole  truth  is,  they,  like  Eunus  and  the  smiling 
goddess  Demeter,  or  Spartacus  and  his  fortune-telling  wife, 
who  foretold  prodigies  of  happiness,  had  also  their  Messiah, 
soothsayer,  prophet  and  warrior  in  the  person  of  Drimakos, 
whom  they  implicitly  obeyed  and  worshiped  with  a  super- 
stitious awe;  and  so  long  as  the  enthusiasm  of  this  belief  in 
him  as  a  Savior  remained  untarnished,  their  heaven-inspired 
dash  and  valor  were  insurmountable  and  their  prowess  was 
unscathed.  Moreover  there  prevailed  a  superstition  among 
the  slave-owning  Chians  themselves,  against  slavery  and 
especially  this  class  of  slave-holding  practiced  on  the  island 
of  Chios.  In  proof  of  this  we  quote  from  Atheneus  the 
following: 

''NymphodoroB,  it  is  thus  seen,  has  furnished  us  with 
the  account ;  but  I  find  that  in  many  copies  of  his  history 
Drimakos  is  not  spoken  of  by  name.  Yet  I  cannot  imagine 
that  any  of  you  are  ignorant  of  what  Herodotus,  that 
prince  of  historians,  said  regarding  the  Chian,  Panionioa, 
and  what  righteous  punishment  he  underwent  for  having 
castrated  three  boys  and  sold  them.'     Then  again  Nicolaus 

r  Herodotoi,  BMorion,  Till.  Trairia.  105-lOS.  Th«  horrible  ttorr 
of  revence  i»  thus  (old  by  Uerodolai  *cd  lendr  iOiutntea  tb«  clmoM 
InconrriTtM*  bruUlitT  and  cruelty  o(  ilkTery  or  of  the  gTt*d  vliiek 
inspired  it.  "Hvrmotius  who  was  of  the  Pedasiau  race,  was  a  maa 
who  metrd  oat  the  tererest  Tengeaore  for  any  injury.  When  taliea 
by  an  enemy  and  sold  in  tlaTery,  be  wa*  booght  by  a  man  named 
Panionins,  a  Chian — a  person  who  (ot  bis  liritic  by  the  practir* 
of  thr  most  iniquitous  tic«s.  Boys  of  remarkable  beauty  whenerer 
purchased  by  him.  he  caused  to  be  castrated;  and  he  was  in  th« 
hsbit  of  selling  them  in  Ephrsus  and  Sardia  at  a  high  price:  alnca 
tho»i>  barbarians  Tslued  eunuchs  more  than  other  terranta  on  account 
of  their  being  more  reliable,  so  Panionins  smong  many  others,  had 
this  Hermotius  emasculated,  as  he  made  his  liring  by  that  busineaa. 
The  man,  however,  waa  not  in  all  respects,  unfortunate.  He  wa« 
giren  to  the  king  at  Sardis,  as  a  present.  In  the  course  of  time  ha 
became  the  most  highly  regarded  by  Xerxes,  of  any  of  his  nnmeron* 
ennochs.  As  the  king  was  making  preparations  to  march  with  hit 
expedition  upon  Athens,  and  while  si  -Sardii — haiing  gone  to  the 
Mysian    conntr;    witli    lb*    Chians — Panionins    waa    mei    at    Alarsaoa. 
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the  peripatetic  as  well  as  Poseidonius  the  stoic  both  wrote 
in  their  histories  that  the  Chians  were  afterwards  enslaved 
by  Methridates,  tyrant  of  Cappadocia,  and  bound  hand  and 
foot,  were  given  over  to  their  own  slaves.  Surely  the  gods 
were  angry  with  the  Chians."  * 

Nor  was  this  superstition  against  all  kinds  of  chattel 
slavery  confined  to  the  island  of  Chios.  The  people  of 
Attica  and  diflfereiit  parts  of  Greece  were  tormented  with 
conscience  on  ueeoiint  of  llieir  unjust  system  of  slavery 
and  the  ever-recurring  revolts  of  their  slaves;  and  the 
Lockrians,  who  never  tolerated  slavery,  taunted  them  for 
their  wickedness."  Bvit  the  revolts  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, and  the  growing  number  of  the  psomokolaphoi  or 
runaways  and  the  consequent  loss  to  their  masters,  together 
with  the  desperate,  often  bloody  deeds  of  these  runaways 
whetted  their  sins  and  inflamed  their  fears  lest  the  gods 
should  frown  upon  lliem  as  the  upholders  of  this  national 
abomination.  Add  to  all  this  the  further  and  significant 
fact  that  the  frecdmen  all  around  them  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  slaves  and  were  often  organized  mto  powerful 
unions  which  sometimes  even  permitted  the  slaves  to  mem- 
bership."   Especially  was  this  the  case  among  the  Greek- 

Hcnnotius  became  »cqnnin(«d  with  Panloniua  by  recognition,  and  in- 
duced bim  to  come  over  to  Asia  with  bin  family  and  settle  there, 
offering  him  manr  adTanlBges.  Ho  accepted  the  plan  with  cheer 
and  brought  his  family.  Hermotius  thus  succeeding  in  getting  him 
into  bis  power  together  with  bis  whole  family,  uttered  to  him  the 
following  words:  'You.  who,  meanest  of  mankind  by  trade  and  deeda 
of  infamy  I  To  your  face  I  demand  to  know  what  I  hare  erer  done, 
or  what  harm  any  of  my  race  have  done  to  you  that  from  a  man 
I  should  be  made  into  nothing  t  You  thought,  perhaps,  that  your 
tricks  should  be  passed  over  by  the  Almighty,  unheeded,  unavenged. 
But  you  have  been  allured  into  my  grasp  by  your  dastardly  deeds. 
Tou  cannot,  therefore,  complain  of  the  retribution  I  am  going  to 
inflict  upon  you.*  After  upbraiding  him  in  this  strain  hia  sons  were 
*Uo  brought  into  the  place  and  Panionius  was  forced  to  commit  the 
act  of  castration  upon  his  own  sons,  four  in  number.  He  did  it; 
and  then  in  reverse  order,  these  very  sons  were  driven  to  emas- 
culate their  father  on  the  spot.  Such  was  the  vengeance  of  Hermo- 
tius,   the  Chian." 

I  AlbenBUS,   DeiptuitofhUUt,  Lib.  YI,  cap.  Tii. 

•  Atheniens,  idem;  Bockh,  Public  Economy  of  th*  AthtnianSt  mea- 
tions  it. 

10  Bee  Lilders,  Die  Dionyiritchtn  KiinAllrr,  S.  46-47,  also  S.  22. 
We  have  however  given  Liiders'  views  and  proof  (see  p.  59  and  note 
37)  in  full  in  another  chapter,  q.  v.  The  evidence  as  to  alavea 
beln^  Bometimes  members  is  overwhelming,  Foucart,  Atsotriations 
SfUginuf  Chti  Lrt  Greet,  pp.  5-6,  says:  "It  waa  quite  the  re- 
Tcrse  with  the  thiasotes  and  eranista.  Not  only  were  their  doorc 
op«o  to  women  but  also  to  strangers.  Persons  who  were  well-to-do 
or  even  slsve«  hsd  access.  This  last  point  is  very  important;  and 
fortunately  the  witnesses  of  their  epigraphic  monuments  are  atii- 
flcisDtly    explicit    and    precise    io    language    to    establish    the    rvideiiM 
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tptaidng  slivee — far  more  so  than  among  the  Romaiu — and 
in  these  society  meetings  they  all,  bondsmen  and  freedmen 
alike,  under  protection  of  their  secret  eranoa  or  onion,  dis- 
enaaed  their  sufferings  and  perhaps  also  concocted  their 
plots  of  salvation.  Thus,  from  all  sources — the  inner-con- 
sciences, the  fro^-ning  gods,  the  slaves'  own  grievances  and 
the  constantly  recurring  strikes  maintained  by  runaways  and 
bloody  battles — greedy  capitalists  were  reminded  of  this 
abomination  which  they  were  hugging,  even  in  ancient  days. 
The  words  of  Nymphodoms  plainly  tell  as  that  in  the 
Island  of  Chios  revolts  and  escape  to  the  mountains  were 
of  common  occurrence.  His  words  reproduced  in  the  ban- 
quet of  the  learned  by  Athensus  make  the  matter  plain. 
We  give  them  below  in  a  note  from  the  old  scholiast  latin 
version  of  1557,  as  they  introduce  the  story  in  plain  worda.'* 

completebr.  It  woald  Iw  omIms  to  cite  all  th«  inscriptiooi  in  proof; 
aod  1  bkTe  chosen  ft  few  only,  and  of  lho««  which  show  thit  to  hare 
b«<«n  the  rase  in  the  different  countriea.  The  tpecimens  are  oamer- 
ooa  eooogh  to  warraot  the  conclusiona;  (or  wtere  one  fails,  another 
makes  the  point  good,  that  the  admiuion  of  women,  of  atranfera, 
of  freedmen  and  of  slaves  was  a  UDiren^al  characteristic  of  all  these 
associatiooB."  Poucart  farther  shows  that  freedmen  and  freedwomen 
(ot  their  freedom  many  times  through  their  organisation.  Under  the 
head  "Affranchis  on  esdaTea,"  p.  7.  he  cites  inscriptions  whose  epi- 
graphs clearly  explain  that  slaves  were  members  in  Rhodes.  'We  hsTn 
elsewhere  shown  thst  the  ancient  states  owned  slares.  They  wers 
known  as  poblic  serrsnts.  "One  inscription  in  the  island  of  Rhodes 
mentions  s  religious  socieir  composed  of  slarea  belonging:  to  the  ststa 
or  public.  Part  of  its  valne  is  diminished  by  a  mutilation  which 
detracts  from  its  testimony.  But  sn  examination  of  the  proper 
namea  to  be  found  in  other  inscriptions  proves  that  these  Rbodisn 
associations  were  in  the  common  habit  of  admitting  freedmen  and 
probably,  also  alsves."  On  page  112,  oiled  by  Foucart  occur  lh« 
words:  "A  fragment  of  an  inscription  restored  by  Keil,  by  great 
perseverance  and  to  all  appearance,  with  correctness,  shows  the  com- 
position of  the  society  in  the  particular  membership  which  placed 
It  there  that  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  Jupiter  Atabyrini  (or 
the  Jove  that  dwelt  in  the  tallest  mountain  of  Rhodes).  It  sppeara 
to  have  been  composed  of  the  public  sisves  of  the  city  of  Rhodes, 
and  is  one  of  those  which  exercised  the  priesthood.  It  resds:  'Under 
the  god  of  Atabyriui  is  the  union  of  the  slaves  of  the  dtr.  In- 
scribed in  letters,  by  order  of  the  holy  priest  of  Zeus,  and  governed 
by  the  ruling  authorities  of  the  Rhodians.  in  obedience  to  Jnjplter 
Atabyrius.' "  Philologus,  2d  suppl..  p.  613.  It  seems  exceedingly 
strange  that  this  learned  author  should  lack  the  power  of  penetra- 
tion so  far  as  to  contlnuslly  make  s  hack  of  a  pet  idiosyncrasy  re- 
garding theae  innumerable  organixations  having  been  strictly  religiotia 
orders.  The  fact  is,  as  we  continually  show,  braced  also  by  epigraph- 
Ists  like  Mommsen  and  Bockh  that  they  were  bona  /Ids  labor  societies 
compelled  under  vigorous  laws  to  cover  their  retl  object  with  the 
shield  of  the  Psgan  faith. 

11  "These  things  wrote  Nymphodoms  in  bis  voyage  to  AbIs.  Ha 
described  bow  the  slaves  of  the  Ohisns  ran  away  from  their  mastert 
and  bow  they  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  the  higheat  summila, 
and  how  these  masters  were  devsstated  by  their  combined  forces." 
▲thansus,   VI,    Chap,   rli,    ll/laUt  it   CoDvuihH*.   FsnWn,    1SS6). 
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The  reader  is  now  fully  prepared  by  this  description  of  the 
surroundiugs  to  comprehend  the  story  of  Drimakos  whom 
we  left  in  the  mountains  with  his  followers,  busily  at  work 
with  saws  and  axes  building  rough  cabins  and  meditating  a 
desperate  swoop  upon  the  city  they  had  left,  that  they  might 
seize  a  part  of  the  grain  and  stores  which  their  own  former 
labor  and  that  of  their  fellow  bondsmen  had  created.  This 
expedition  was  well  planned.  Of  this  we  have  assurance 
in  the  words  of  Atheneeus  who  says  that  Drimakos  was  not 
really  the  aggressor  but  that  the  Chians  sent  an  expedition 
into  the  fugitives'  retreat,  and  that  the  latter  bemg  favored 
and  well  generaled,  came  off  victorious.  This  means  that 
the  Chians  were  decoyed  into  ambush  by  Drimakos,  at- 
tacked, cut  to  pieces,  their  arms  captured  and  the  slaves  left 
complete  masters  of  the  field.  In  other  words,  there  was 
fought  a  bloody  battle,  even  a  succession  of  battles,  and  of 
such  terrible  cruelty  that  even  the  heart  of  the  stem  Dri- 
makos was  melted  with  sympathy  and  he  soon  sought  a 
council  of  arbitration  to  put  a  stop  to  the  nithless  ef- 
fusion of  blood.  But  this  did  not  occur  until  sometime 
after  the  first  decisive  contest  with  the  masters  was 
fought. 

When,  by  this  and  other  victories,  the  slaves  found  them- 
selves in  full  possession  of  their  caverns,  and  their  new 
home  supplied  with  provisions,  their  soldiers  with  arms 
captured  from  the  defeated  masters,  and  their  numbers 
much  augmented  by  incoming  detachments  of  runaways 
fronf  all  parts  of  tlie  island,  they  began  to  think  of 
discipline  and  order.  Drimakos  was  made  king,  commander- 
in-chief  and  despot;  and  he  began  to  exercise  an  iron  rule 
over  his  subjects  nearly  as  severe,  but  more  just  than  that 
of  their  former  masters."  Having  vanquished  the  armies 
of  the  masters  in  repeated  and  bloody  battles,  causing  a 
state  of  things  which  may  have  lasted  for  years — since  both 
the  duration  and  dates  are  forgotten  by  our  historian — the 
slaves  continued  to  get  their  provisions  from  the  granaries, 

11  The  Latin  venion  Athen,  VI,  Cbaji.  vlil,  }iatal.  <U  Cam.,  Yen., 
1558.  Iell»  it  in  these  words:  "A  Utile  before  our  own  time — so 
the  ChUns  tell  ds — there  was  ■  certain  sIsTe,  who  hsTina;  escaped, 
Ured  in  the  mountains',  and  being  endowed  with  a  warlike  spirit, 
was  declared  the  commander  and  king  of  the  fuititire  slaTes,  and 
following  the  hsbils  of  other  kinn,  gathered  an  army,  against  whom 
the  Chians  aflerwards  sent  military  expeditions.  But  they  could 
make  do  headway  against  him.  Drimakos  (Primacus),  as  this  nhve 
waa  called,  when  he  saw  his  rasatera  overcome,  made  a  speech  in 
tbeir  praeenee  aa  follows:"  The  gist  of  bia  apeech  we  give  In  full, 
Fiiiis  tvpra. 
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bams,  farms  and  stores,  in  the  following  extraordinaiy 
maoner: 

A  council  or  conference  was  called  by  this  victorious 
man  of  the  mountains,  whereat  the  Chian  masters  were 
invited  to  participate  with  him  and  his  victorious  legions 
on  equal  terms,  mider  a  flag  of  truce.  When  the  generals 
and  magistrates  of  the  city  and  the  rebels  met,  king 
Drimakos  made  a  speech  which  contained  a  covenant  of 
arbitration,  perhaps  unheard  of  before  or  since.  We  give 
the  substance  of  his  proposition  in  his  own  words,  in  order 
to  show  that  singular  examples  of  co-operation  and  arbi- 
tration have  been  tried  in  the  rejnote  past : 

"An  oracle  has  been  consulted  and  our  revolt  has,  from 
the  start,  been  upheld  by  the  gods.  We  shall  never  lay 
down  our  anus.  We  shall  never  again  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  bondage.  We  are  fixed  in  our  own  minds 
and  act  under  counsel  of  the  Almighty.  Nevertheless  if 
you  follow  my  advice  and  adhere  to  it  in  the  strictest  faith, 
after  signing  this  pledge  and  contract,  the  war  may  be 
terminated  and  the  further  effusion  of  blood  dispensed 
with ;  then  we  can  mutually  live  in  peace  and  enjoy  tran- 
quillity on  terms  which  will  be  full  of  prosperity  to  the 
whole  state  of  which  we  all  are  members." 

The  Chians  who  had  been  humbled  by  their  defeats  and 
losses  consented  to  an  armistice  of  war,  thus  recognizing 
for  the  slaves  the  dignity  of  a  public  enemy.  They  found 
it  a  convenience,  doubtless  against  their  will,  to  submit  to 
propositions  of  reason.     Drimakos  then  explained  his  plan : 

"What  we  want  is  enough  to  subsist  upon; — ^no  more. 
In  future,  when  hunger  and  need  inspire  us,  we  shall  visit 
your  granaries,  flocks  and  stores  and  take  what  we  require 
but  always  by  weight  and  measure.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  to  be  these  which  we  have  brought  you  and 
exhibit  before  your  eyes.  Here  also  is  a  signet "  with 
which  we  propose  to  seal  up  your  storehouses  and  grana- 
ries after  taking  from  them  what  we  require,  as  by  this 
means  you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  our  work  from  thai 
of  common  robbers.  Regarding  the  slaves  who  in  future 
shall  escape  from  you  to  our  camp,  I  shall  rigidly  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  each  man's  running  away,  weigh  bia 
story  carefully,  and  after  submitting  his  case  to  an  unbiased 

I'By  th«  word  nard  in  .Alhenno*  meaning  •igoet  or  Mai  we  >re 
prohsbty  lo  undersUnd  •  conlriTknr*  of  eome  kind  {or  lockiog  np  th« 
Btore-hotjeee   »Dd   frsnariea — locks   sod   keys. 
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examination,  if  be  be  found  to  bave  su£fered  injustice  at 
your  hand,  proving  that  he  has  been  treated  wrongly  by 
you,  I  shall  protect  him.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  runaway 
slave  be  found  not  to  have  had  a  suflicient  cause,  I  shall 
return  him  to  his  master." 

Drimakos,  it  is  seen,  thus  recognized  and  upheld  slavery 
as  an  institution,  only  punishing  its  abuses.  Tliis  fact  corre- 
sponds with  the  ancient  opinion  that  slavery  was  right; 
a  thing  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
prevalence  of  this  aged  institution  and  the  inculcation  of 
the  competitive  sj'stem  through  its  massive  religious  and 
political  machinery,  based  upon  an  unscrupulous  owner- 
ahip  alike  of  men  and  things,  by  the  ancient  law  of 
entailment  and  primogeniture.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
slave  system  was  ever  publicly  and  boldly  and  philosophi- 
cally denounced  as  an  institution.  But  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  fought  in  the  secret  unions  and  communes  untiV 
Jesus  daringly  came  out  in  open  discourse  against  it  and 
founded  Christianity  upon  the  new  basis  of  absolute 
equality  of  man,  which  was  essentially,  as  the  results  have 
proved,  a  revolution  or  upturning  of  the  entire  system  of 
paganism  and  its  heathenish  discrimination  between  the 
grandee  and  his  human  chattels;  and  to  him  must  be 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  idea  of  unconditional  eman- 
cipation. But  while  Drimakos  could  not  unscrupulously 
war  with  slavery  as  an  institution  his  course  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  great  movement  of  his  day  which  in  other 
chapters  we  are  describing"  in  these  arguments.  He  be- 
trays himself  in  the  foregoing  speech  to  have  been,  like 
Eunus,  a  soothsayer,  or  prophet,  or  Messiah,  such  as  the 
innumerable  sodalicia  and  thiasoi,  or  tabor  unions  every- 
where possessed.'"  He,  like  Spartacus,  Blossius,  Eunus, 
and  the  rest,  was  infused  with  this  strange,  everywhere 
prevailing  idea  of  some  Messiah  coming  to  the  redemption 
of  the  poor  slave.  All  the  slave  runaways  were  supersti- 
tious, and  used  in  good  faith  and  in  harmonious  consistency 
with  their  creed,  this  nympholepsy  of  the  Messiah,  long 
before  the  real  Messiah  came.'' 

These  conditions  of  Drimakos  were  readily  agreed  to  by 

14  See  Oiipter  zxil  and  elsewhere,  on  Trade  Pnions  which  addnce* 
proof  that  ihe  freedmen  arose  out  ot  slavery  through  thefr  own 
«ffort«   and   arrued   up  the  idea   from   their  own    narrower  hasis. 

15  Consult  LQdera,  Die  Dionyrieehen  KiinitUr,  Foncart,  Auoeia- 
Hone  Rfliffieusee  for  the  Greek,  and  Mommsen,  d«  CoUeffU  el  SodalieiU 
Romanorum    for   the   Latin   unions,    ptueim. 

i«.8m  Bficber,   Avfet.    d.    unf.,  Arb.,   8.    7B. 
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Ibe  Chian  capitalists,  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
refuse.  In  consequence,  so  soon  as  the  stipulations  were 
formally  signed  tlicy  went  into  effect  and  the  slave-king 
for  many  years  had  only  to  send  his  troops  boldly  and 
openly  on  their  strange  maraudiug  adventures,  always  tak- 
ing quantities  by  weight  and  measure  as  agreed  upon,  and 
always  locking  up  the  storehouses  and  granaries  when  they 
left  them.  The  result  was  a  mercy  to  the  whole  island 
which  had  been  hitherto  infested  with  robbers.  It  is  not 
stated,  but  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  sequel,  that  Dri- 
makos  drove  all  other  robbers  from  the  island;  for  we 
know  that  his  anued  force,  now  legalized,  acted  as  a  sort  of 
police  to  the  whole  personality  and  property  of  the  people, 
slaves  included.  He  adhei-ed  with  severity  to  the  stipula- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  when  runaways  appealed  to  him 
for  protection  he  instituted  a  strict  investigation  of  their 
case;  those  not  having  been  maltreated  being  always  sent 
back  to  their  owners.  This  of  course  had  the  effect  to 
cause  masters  to  treat  their  slaves  with  kindness  and  never 
to  overwork  or  otherwise  abuse  them,  lest  they  incur  the 
terrible  wrath  of  the  god-favored  umpire  seated  on  his 
throne  among  the  crags  and  eagles-nests  of  the  mountains. 
On  the  other  hand  the  would-be  runaways  were  surer  to 
reflect  cautiously  before  making  the  attempt,  being  in 
deadly  fear  at  the  just  judgment  of  the  despot  before  whom 
they  were  to  be  arraigned  for  trial  immediately  after 
their  suit  before  hira  for  protection.  Thus  the  revolted 
slave  became  not  only  an  absolute  ruler,  king  and  general- 
in-chief  of  the  slave  population,  but  also,  in  some  respects, 
a  judge  in  a  court  of  justice  with  a  standing  army  at  eora- 
mand  to  enforce  bis  decisions — an  umpire  over  the  whole 
population,  bond  and  free. 

Years  rolled  by  and  Drimakos  felt  old  age  approaching, 
yet  did  not  flinch  from  what  he  considered  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  his  plan  of  justice.  He  remained  at  the  helm, 
punishing  or  rewarding  like  a  czar,  until  he  was  old  and 
feeble  and  weary  of  a  lengthier  existence.  He  had  a 
friend  in  the  person  of  a  young  man,  also  a  psomokolophos 
or  runaway,  who  probably  deserved  this  appellative  for 
being  pliant  and  perhaps  a  little  parasitical  and  given  to 
the  recipiency  of  tit-bits  in  payment  for  flatteries  ingeni- 
ously brought  to  the  old  man's  ear.  He,  like  many  of  the 
other  slaves,  was  a  native  of  a  distant  land,  having  when 
very  young  been  kidnapped  or  taken  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
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as  a  victim  to  the  vicious  slave-trade,  sold  to  the  planters 
of  Chios.  He  was  one  of  those  young  fugitive  slaves  who 
bad  proved  his  grievance  under  the  investigation,  been 
accepted,  retained  and  trusted.  Driiuakos  loved  him  and 
confided  in  his  youthful  honesty. 

Meantime  the  Chians,  unsatisfied  with  what  tliey  re- 
garded as  their  burden,  offered  a  large  reward  in  gold  to 
whomsoever  should  bring  them  the  head  of  Driinakns. 
This  they  did  against  their  true  interests,  since  at  that 
moment  while  under  the  eagle-eyed  justice  of  this  weird 
old  judge  in  the  mountain  cliffs,  their  true  uiterests  were 
being  more  reasonably  and  economically  subserved  than 
ever  before  or  afterwards,  as  the  sequel  of  this  story  bears 
record.  Perhaps  the  old  man  in  his  peevishness  was  grieved 
by  their  ingratitude  in  ofifering  a  bounty  on  his  head.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  told  that  he  grew  weary  of  his  hoary  hairs 
and  enfeebling  senectitiule,  and  resolved  that  the  ungrateful 
masters  should  pay  the  bounty  and  take  the  consequences 
whether  of  pleasure  or  of  regret.  In  other  words  he  re- 
solved to  send  tbera  his  head  and  make  it  bring  its  price  in 
gold! 

In  our  own  days  of  comparative  sympathies  and  sensi- 
bilities a  resolution  like  this  could  scarcely  emanate  from 
any  person  other  than  a  madman;  and  our  iirst  judgment, 
shocked  at  the  bare  conception,  is  that  no  horror  so  ap- 
palling could  have  been  devised  by  anything  saner  than 
some  idiocracy  of  an  errant  brain.  But  2,000  years  have 
softened  the  human  mind  which,  though  yet  cruel  and 
Bometimes  even  savage,  is  so  comparatively  tender  that  it 
pronely  misjudges  the  motives  and  the  drastic  will  which 
imf>elled  some  acts  of  our  progenitors. 

Drimakos  resolved  to  shuffle  off  his  mortal  coil.  Calling 
to  him  the  friend  whose  name  our  informants  have  not 
transmitted  to  us,  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  following 
characteristic  words: 

'^oy,  I  have  brought  thee  up  nearest  to  me,  ever  with 
the  emotions  of  confidence  and  love  more  than  that  felt 
for  all  others  of  mankind.  Thou  art  child  and  son  and  all 
that  to  me  is  dear.  I  have  lived  out  my  span.  I  have 
lived  long  enough;  but  thou  art  still  young  and  hast  blood 
and  hopie  and  sprightliness,  and  there  is  much  before  thee. 
Thou  ahalt  become  a  good  and  brave  man. 

"Son,  the  city  of  the  Chians  is  offering  to  him  that  bring- 
eth  them  my  bead  a  sum  of  money  and  promising  him  his 
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freedom.  Therefore  thy  duty  is  to  cat  off  my  head,  take 
it  to  them,  receive  thy  reward,  return  home  to  thy  father- 
land and  be  happy." 

The  innocent  youth  at  the  thought  of  such  an  ungrateful 
and  sickening  atrocity,  refused  for  the  first  time  to  obey 
his  benefactor,  and  struggled  hard  to  change  the  old  ma^') 
determination,  but  in  vain.  Having  resolved,  he  was  in- 
exorable. ^Vben  the  youth  found  him  fixed  in  his  horrible 
resolution  and  knew  by  long  acquaintance  with  him  that 
it  was  unalterable,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded. 

The  slave-king  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  and  the  youth 
cleft  it  with  the  axe  of  the  executioner! 

Having  buried  the  body  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the 
youth  took  the  head  to  the  city,  received  its  price,  his  free- 
dom and  an  amnesty  and  departed  for  his  home  'with 
wealth  and  distinction. 

The  Chians  did  not  long  rejoice  over  their  boasted  capture 
of  the  head  of  the  land-pirate.  Soon  after  he  was  dead  the 
runaway  slaves  with  whom  the  rocks  and  forests  of  that 
rugged  country  was  infested,  being  no  longer  under  the 
restraint  of  the  ever  vigilant  Drimakos,  returned  to  their 
wonted  habits  of  pillage  by  land  and  piracy  by  sea.  The 
Chians  were  poignantly  reminded  of  the  error  they  had 
committed  in  their  harsh  measures  against  the  powerful  but 
just  chieftain,  who,  for  many  years  had  held  the  dis- 
contented and  warlike  freebooters  under  control.  The  fugi- 
tive slaves  re-began  their  work  of  robbery  and  devastation. 
Readoptiug  their  former  habits  of  plunder  based  on  revenge 
as  well  as  want,  they  ceased  to  be  an  organized  body  follow- 
ing a  stipulated  arrangement  like  that  which  so  long  had 
existed  between  Drimakos  and  the  Chian  people,  and  be- 
came a  desperate  gang  of  land  pirates  and  outlaws. 

The  treachery  of  the  Chians  in  securing  the  removal  of 
Drimakos  thus  recoiled  upon  themselves  in  shape  of  a 
calamity.  They  remembered  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
martyred  chieftain,  that  the  gods  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  poor  slaves  and  were  angry  with  their  masters.  A 
feeling  remembrance,  kindling  a  high  degree  of  respect 
for  him  now  set  in,  and  both  combined  to  produce  a  venera- 
tion which  caused  them  to  erect  a  tomb  or  mausoleum  over 
bis  grave,  which  the  Greeks  called  a  hereon,  and  he  became 
the  object  of  hero  worship.  This  was  no  less  a  structure 
than  a  temple  dedicated  to  Drimakos,  the  now  deified  hero. 

Such  was  the  sublimity  of  the  subject  that  this  heroon  or 
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temple  arose  so  splendid  and  endiiring  that  its  ruins " 
remain  to  this  day  and  have  been  the  object  of  study  by 
archsologists  and  other  students  from  more  than  a  dozeu 
points  of  view.^*  The  superstitions  of  the  times  now  came 
in  play  in  the  flexible  imaginations  of  these  people.  They 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  often  saw  in  the  gloom  of 
night  the  ghost  of  Drimakos,  now  as  before  their  friend, 
as,  bony-fingered  and  spectral,  it  appeared  to  wani  the 
Chians  of  some  foul  plot  his  fellow  runaways  and  brigands 
were  concocting  against  their  lives  and  property.  And 
many  a  time  were  the  lurking  filibusters  thus  checkmated 
in  their  manffluvres,  ambuscades  and  sallies,  and  many  a 
time  defeated  in  their  bloody  designs  by  the  wan  and 
stalking  ghost  of  Drimakos.  Curiously  enough  this  super- 
stition was  mutual  between  bond  and  free;  for  the  brigands 
themselves  worshipped  the  manes  of  Drimakos  as  their  hero 
also;  and  always  first  brought  to  his  mausoleum  the  richest 
trophies  of  their  marauding  expeditions  before  dbpersing 
to  their  caverns  with  the  rest. 

So  weird  and  romantic  does  this  tale  of  the  wild  men  of 
ancient  Scio  sound  that  we  have  hesitated  before  allowing 
it  to  contribute  its  enriching  lessons  and  ehamis,  lest  it 
prove  unable  to  bear  the  criticism  of  our  learned  but 
skeptic  readers.  But  when  our  eye  at  last  caught  the 
smiting  assurances  of  its  trustwortliiness  from  savants  like 
Dr.  Karl  Bucher,  and  other  learned  teachers  of  philology, 
and  from  their  pen  we  obtained  the  bracing  words  that  not 
the  slightest  doubt  "  exists  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  story, 
we  ventured  to  bring  it  forth  upon  its  merits  as  another 
instance  of  labor's  hardships  and  struggles  for  existence. 

irOoiuuU   Stirk   b«I   Ttermatin.    S.   40,   16. 

t»  8««   ROTH  TravfU  in  thi  Ulandi;  InneripUon  de  .9Ho,  No.  72. 

ID  BQcher,  Aut'tande  drr  Unfreifn  irbtiter.  S.  23.  "Should  »njr 
of  the  features  of  thi>  story  appear  doubtful  and  fictitioui  it  may  ba 
aafd  that  there  exiata  not  the  least  ^ound  for  uncertainty  aa  to  ita 
^ouioeneas;  and  even  if  the  shrewd  Chian  merchanta  put  up  tba 
tempi*  for  the  object  of  awing  down  their  alaves,  the  lesaon  atiU  t%- 
maim    u    •    tni*    mirror,    abowiiig    the    condition    of    thinga    at   tb«* 


CHAPTER  Vni 

VIRIATHUS 

A  GREAT 'rebellion   IS  SPAIN 

Thk  Roman  Slave  System  in  Spain — Tyranny  in  Lutitania — 
Masaacre  of  the  People — Condition  before  the  Outbreak 
— First  Appearance  of  Viriathua — A  Shepherd  on  bia 
Native  Hilla— A  Giant  in  Stature  and  Intellect — He  takes 
Command — Vetiliua  Outwitted — Captured  and  Slain — 
Conflict  in  Tartesauo^Roraang  again  Beaten — Battle  of 
the  Hill  of  Venus — Viriathua  Slaughters  another  army 
and  Humiliates  Rome — Segobria  Captured — Arrival  of 
^milianuB — He  is  Out'generaled  and  at  last  Beaten  by 
Viriathua — More  Battles  and  Victories  for  the  Farmers — 
Arrival  of  Plautius  with  Fresh  Roman  Soldiers — Viriathus 
made  King — More  Victories — Treason,  Conspiracy  and 
Treachery  Lurking  in  his  Camps — Murdered  by  his  o»ti 
Perfidious  Officers — Pomp  at  His  Funeral — Relentless 
Vengeance  of  the  Romans — Crucifixion  and  worse  Slavery 
than  before — The  Cause  Lost. 


The  siiccespfui  issue  to  Rome,  of  the  third  Punic  war 
by  which  Carthage,  agreeably  to  the  inveterate  apothegm 
of  Cato:  "delanda  est  Carthago,"  the  land  of  the  terrible 
Hannibal  was  chopped  to  pieces  and  its  inhabitants  butch- 
ered or  sold  into  slavery,  caused  an  enormous  amonat  of 
suffering  to  the  human  race. 

Not  only  did  the  spirit  of  greed  cause  Roman  land  spec- 
ulators to  press  the  enforcement  of  the  slave  laws  which 
seized  prisoners  and  consigned  them  to  the  most  cruel 
wholesale  bondage  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  it 
extended  this  mischief  also  into  sunny  Spain. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  rebellion  of  inner  emo- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Tiberius  Gracchus  against  Rome, 
goading  him  to  become  the  champion  of  a  reform  in  favor 
of  the  poor,  was  the  wretchedly  enslaved  condition  of  the 
working  people  in  all  countries  under  Roman  domination. 
Their  terrible  condition  in  Etruria  was  no  worse  than  in 
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Numantia  in  Spain.  He  had  seen  the  indescribable  suffer- 
ing at  Carthage,  when  nearly  the  entire  population  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  in  slavery.  Spain  was  on 
the  verge  of  rebellion  everywhere.  Roman  conquest  had  but 
a  few  years  before  stricken  Epirus,  a  fruitful  land  east- 
ward from  Italy.  Paulus  ..^milius  tore  from  the  farmers 
of  this  region  upwards  of  £2,000,000  of  their  savings  in 
gold,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  seized  no  less  than 
150,000  people  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate.  These 
people,  nearly  all  farmers  and  other  workers,  were  dragged 
from  their  homes  and  sold  for  slaves.  Seventy  cities  were 
sacked  and  destroyed. 

Towns,  villages,  cities  on  every  side,  as  well  as  farms 
and  small  industries,  with  their  unions  and  communes,  were 
reduced  to  a  desolate  waste,  and  the  people,  who  were  still 
alive,  whether  suffering  under  the  lash  of  masters  in  a 
foreign  land,  or  gasping  under  tyranny  at  home,  were  burn- 
ing with  bitteniess,  revengefulness,  hatred  and  other  lurk- 
ing passions,  and  sinking  into  degeneracy,  recklessness  and 
poverty.' 

Such  was  also  the  miserable  status  of  affairs  in  Spain 
in  the  year  B.  C.  149,  when  our  story  of  Viriathus  begins. 
Old  Lusitania  before  the  Roman  conquests,  was  a  populous 
and  enterprising  country.  There  were  associations,  of  the 
Lusitanian  laboring'  people,  which  under  some  favorable 
rules  had  existed  so  long  that  they  bad  become  rich. 
Traces  of  their  enterprise  are  still  to  be  seen  in  form  of 
temples,  bridges  and  roads.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
their  days  of  highest  glory  that  Rome,  with  a  blackening 
curse  of  human  slavery,  struck  this  beautiful,  sunny  clime 
and  its  contented,  happy  and  prosperous  people. 

Our  story  begins  with  a  perfidious  piece  of  treachery  of 
one  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
army  of  invasion  in  Spain.  Like  Verres  in  Sicily,  Qalba 
seemed  to  have  no  moral  respect  for  humanity.  He  worked 
his  plans  to  secure  the  confidence  of  these  people  and  when 
the  opportunity  arrived,  perfidiously  murdered  them  in 
great  numbers,  seized  and  dragged  others  into  slavery  and 
robbed  their  country  of  its  gold  with  which  he  nftem-ards, 
in  spite  of  old  Cato's  efforts  to  have  him  punished,  bought 
himself  free  from  the  sentence  of  the  law  at  Rome.  Soon 
after  these  outrages  of  Galba,  Rome  withdrew  many  of 

1  PluUrch,  Pttulut  MmilUu;  Urj,  XL,  26-28;  Wallace,  S'limbfri 
9t  Mankind,  87. 
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the  soldiers  from  Spain  and  the  people  rallied  with  greater 
determination  than  ever,  to  retrieve  their  losses.  They 
were  mostly  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  men  of  strong, 
well  established  principles. 

Among  those  who  had  the  fortime  to  escape  from  the 
last  massacre  of  Oalba  was  a  young  man  named  Viriathus. 
He  is  represented  by  Diodorus  as  almost  a  giant  in  stature  * 
and  a  person  born  to  command.  He  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  rare  faculties  of  honor  and  truthfulness, 
while  at  the  same  time  leading  the  life  of  a  hunter,  a 
shepherd  and  Anally  of  a  border  warrior  in  defense  of 
himself  and  his  kindred.  An  excellent  description  of  Viria- 
thus is  left  us  by  Diodorus  in  a  short  fragment  of  his 
histories  which  have  been  fortunately  preserved.  This 
fragment,  while  it  represents  him  to  have  been  a  robber, 
extols  at  the  same  breath  his  honor  for  distributing  the 
plunder  among  his  men.*  Livy  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
warlike  qualifications,  having  had  experience  as  a  moun- 
taineer.* 

The  charge  against  him,  of  being  a  lawless  bandit  is  no 
longer  maintained  by  authors,  since  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  careered,  show  of  themselves,  that  he  did  nothing 
which  any  patriot  would  not  be  bound  to  do  in  defense  of 
home,  family  and  friends.  What  the  ancient  authors  seem 
to  be  prejudiced  agrainst  him  for,  is  the  fact  that,  like 
Athenion  and  Spartacus,  he  was  poor  and  that  he  belonged 

s  Diodorut,  Bibliotheca  BMorUa,  lib.  XXXIII,  Ecloj.  V.  of  fraf- 
mtnta:  "Viriathus,  who  took  the  coQiinand,  and  many  times  broke 
the  Romans  to  pieces,  was  bimself,  one  of  the  Spanish  (Lusitanian) 
workpeople  irho  lived  in  the  place.  From  boyhood  he  had  worked 
■nd  passed  his  life  in  the  mountains  and  came  up  with  energy, 
■trensth  and  spirit.  Ho  excelled  in  bodily  forces,  swiftness  and  aipility 
all  the  rest  of  his  associates  and  waa  much  thought  of  in  Spain. 
He  used  to  abstain  from  luxuries,  ereo  getting  along  with  just  enough 
food  to  barely  answer  his  necessities.  He  had  with  him  many 
strong-hearted  friends,  and  became  widely  known  among  lawless 
mountaineers,  settling  their  quarrels;  and  at  length  assuming  their 
leadership  he  established  a  sharp  discipline  about  him  and  thrived 
with  the  success  of  bis  combats  with  the  brigands.  He  waa  looked 
upon  as  »  superior;  not  only  in  personal  strength  but  also  for  hia 
tactics." 

•  Idem,  Excerpt  de  Virt.  et  Vit.,  pag.  591:  "Viriathus,  the  com- 
mander of  the  guilleras.  was  B  Lusitanian  Spaniard  who  waa  just  in 
his  distribution  and  sharing  of  the  sjwils^  and  bad  sufficient  honor 
and  humanity  to  make  a  just  choice  in  distributing  presents;  for  he 
gave  them  simply  a  division  in  common,  and  was  tne  right  person 
to  be  regarded  by  them  at  a  common  benefactor  and  savior.  * 

*  Liv>-,  Epitom.  of  BUIoriantm,  Libri,  Lll.  "Viriathus  in  Spain, 
who  Wis  originally  a  shepherd,  turned  from  a  shepherd  to  a  hunter, 
and  from  a  hunter  to  a  robber,  and  from  that,  was  even  created  (ea- 
aral  of  the  »Tmj  and  took  possesaion  of  all  Lutitania." 
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to  the  lowly  and  strictly  laboring  class.  But  even  with  the 
excusable  charge  against  him  that  he  was  a  robber,  we  find 
very  few  who  do  not  speak  highly  of  him  as  a  great  leader 
and  a  man  of  uncommon  justice. 

The  only  thing  Oalha  and  Lucullus  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  think  of,  when  sent  from  Rome  into  Spain,  was  to 
plunder  at  an  unlimited  cost  of  suffering  and  blood. 
Cheating,  deceiving,  working  deeds  of  treachery  against  the 
people  and  amassing  gold  was  their  single  object;  and  to 
get  the  gold  from  Spain  and  carry  it  as  their  own  personal 
property  to  Rome,  was  their  bent  and  deteiTnination." 

Among  the  few  Lusitanians  who  escaped  from  the  last 
massacre  of  Galba,  was  Viriatliua.  He  adroitly  fore- 
warned himself  and  a  few  friends,  of  a  treacherous  plot, 
just  at  the  moment  of  its  consummation  and  with  difficulty 
extricated  himself,  although  great  numbers  of  innocent 
people  were  murdered  or  enslaved.  His  opportunity  was 
now  at  hand,  and  he  informed  the  shattered  remnant  of  the 
band,  of  which  it  appears  he  was  at  the  time,  little  above 
the  rank  and  file,  that  if  they  would  entrust  the  future 
command  of  their  forces  to  him,  he  would  lead  them  out 
in  safety.  In  a  speech  he  told  them  that  they  were  too 
confiding;  that  the  Romans  were  utterly  devoid  of  all 
instincts  of  truthfulness  or  honor,  and  that  the  only  tactics 
in  future  to  be  pursued  must  be  based  upon  the  idea  of 
treating  them  as  enemies;  that  whatever  the  hypocritical 
pretence  of  either  the  Roman  senate,  or  its  inhuman  emis- 
saries that  Spain  was  in  need  of  protection,  the  truth  at 
the  bottom  was,  that  Rome  wanted  the  whole  of  this  fair 
and  fruitful  land,  its  productive  mines,  its  waving  grain 
fields,  its  fisheries,  timber  forests  and  gems,  for  her  great 
lords;  and  she  only  wanted  these  inestimable  resources 
■worked  for  such  arrogant  darlings  of  her  aristocracy,  not 
by  free  labor  but  by  that  of  slaves,  subjugated  through 

t  Applin,  rbtrla,  60;  LIt;,  EpUomt,  XLTX,  remirln  thai  Cato 
wms  tltrn  enough  to  have  Galba  punished  but  the  trial  cama  to  naught; 
Ibo  infanioufl  traitor  had  too  much  sold  at  command:  *'Whea  L, 
Scriboniu*  the  tribune  of  the  jieopte,  Droarht  Id  a  bill,  takinf  back 
inio  the  confidence  of  the  Eomana,  all  the  LuBitanlana  ivhom  Oalha 
had  brought  aa  alaTcs  with  him  Into  OanI,  realoring  them  U>  llbertr, 
M.  Cato  made  a  itrong  ipeech  In  ita  favor.  Hia  oration  la  atlU  ex- 
tant in  the  histories.  Q.  Kukiua  Noble,  who  had  often  been  ex- 
coriated by  Cato,  defended  Galba.  When  Oalba  saw  that  he  waa 
going  to  be  condemned,  or  that  the  case  was  going  against  him,  he 
threw  hia  arms  around  his  two  aona  already  young  men,  and  also 
embraced  the  young  son  of  Sulpiciua  Gallua.  of  whom  be  was  the 
^ardian ;  and  in  this  miserable  and  pitiable  conditloa  so  pleaded 
th*t  the  decree  wa«  Dot  saatained." 
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plots  and  systematized  perfidy.  Give  me,  said  VLriathoB, 
the  unlimited  command  of  your  brave  warriors  and  I  will 
rid  the  land  of  our  fathers  of  these  mortal  foes. 

The  speech  won  the  distingruished  sympathy  of  the  gover- 
nors. The  tall  mountaineer  received  the  full  command  of 
the  army ;  and  now  begins  ODe  of  the  most  remarkable  series 
of  successes,  wrought  amid  difficulties,  cruelties  and  tran- 
sient triumphs,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Rome.  These 
extraordinary  contests  lasted,  according  to  various  authors 
from  eight  to  twenty  years.* 

After  the  departure  to  Rome  of  Oalba  and  Lucullus,  with 
their  gold,  a  prsetor  or  governor,  named  Gaius  Vetilius  was 
entrusted  by  the  Romans,  with  the  care  of  the  Spanish 
possessions;  and  Viriathus  thus  left  the  flocks  under  bis 
care  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  his  home  to  take 
permanent  charge  of  the  broken  and  disheartened  army 
which  had  regained  some  spirit,  however,  on  account  of 
the  evacuation  of  their  territory  by  Galba,  and  began 
marching  down  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  Turdetania. 

Vetilius  met  them  promptly,  and  before  the  new  com- 
mander could  organize  his  troops,  or  perhaps  before  he 
really  got  command,  gained  a  victory,  driving  them  back 
and  forced  them  to  agree  to,  and  alinost  conclude  an  un- 

•  We  here  give  the  lerer*!  suthorUin  for  the  dnrmtion  of  these 
wiu%  from  the  mauttcree  of  Oalba  to  the  SMaBsinition  of  Vlrietbue 
coneecutirely  as  follows:  Appian.  HUtoria  Romana,  Ibfria^  6S,  put  i( 
at  about  8  yeara,  'Thie  man  foa^ht  the  Romana  for  about  ei(tat 
Xeara;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  Vinathua  made  it  exceedintly  uncom- 
fortable for  them;  for  things  beramc  so  entancled  in  that  time  that 
eTen  the  lose  of  Spain  w»»  threatened."  Liry,  HUloriarum,  Liber, 
LIT,  Eiritom.  "Vinathua  broke  up  the  army  of  Vetilioa  and  aeiied 
also  that  ceceral  himself;  after  him  C.  Plantfua  the  prntor,  continued 
the  atruKtle  with  no  better  aucceaa.  So  (reat  waa  toe  terror  canaed 
br  this  enemy  that  it  was  neceaaary  to  send  both  a  consul  and  » 
consular  army."  This  mention  ie  found  by  a  careful  atudy  of  the 
different    commands,    to    make    the    duration    to    have    been    about    14 

Justin,  XLIY,  2.  laya  10  years;  while  Diodoma  makes  it  to  appear 
about  11  yeara,  and  Oroaiua,  Bitloria  Advtrrut  Paganot,  V,  4,  about 
8  to   10   years. 

Eutrope.  Brrviarium  Strum  Romanorum,  IT,  16,  eridentlf  takes 
his  statement  from  Livr;  for  aside  from  putting  the  wars  of  Viriathus 
at  14  years,  be  uses  almost  the  same  lanruaga  in  dncribing  the  man: 
"Instigated  by  terror,  Viriatbus  was  killed  by  his  own  men.  after 
hsTing  wared  war  for  a  period  of  fourteen  rears  against  the  Romana. 
He  was  first  a  shepherd,  afterwarda  a  robber  and  then  a  general 
and  roused  all  the  population  of  the  land  against  the  Romans,  beiag 
regarded   as  the  emsncipstor  of  Spain." 

Yalleius  Paterculus.  Brtviarivin  Bittoritt  Romana,  lib.  IT,  cap. 
90,  derlares  the  duration  of  the  wars  with  Viriathus  to  hare  been 
20  years  and  undoubtedly  Mommacn  In  putting  it  at  8  with  iipplaa, 
ll   entirely   wrong. 
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conditional  surrender.  This  was  perhaps  the  auspicious 
moment  at  which  Viriathus  first  showed  himself  and  made 
his  speech,  as  we  have  just  recounted. 

This  hardy  Spaniard,  on  getting  the  reins  firmly  into 
his  hands,  introduced  a  method  of  tactics  little  understood 
or  anticipated  by  the  Romans.  He  made  an  unexpected 
revolt  against  the  stipulations  of  capitulation  then  being 
.drawn  up,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  dash  of  his 
troops,  and  by  a  series  of  twists  and  turns  in  which  the 
swiftest  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  were  brought  into  play, 
succeeded  in  extricating  the  little  army  so  entirely  from 
the  grasp  of  Vetilius  (hat  he  effected  a  retreat  into  a  rocky 
woodland,  and  there  safely  spent  the  night  in  rest  and 
needed  refreshment,  and  the  following  day  in  religious  puri- 
Gc«tions  according  to  the  Spanish  creed.^  The  flight,  ac- 
cording to  Appian,  and  others,  was  accomplished  by  divid- 
ing the  army  into  several  parts,  each  under  the  command 
of  a  trusted  leader,  with  orders  to  reunite  at  a  given  point, 
and  with  1,000  horses  under  his  own  command  he  covered 
their  retreat,  first  galloping  to  the  rescne  of  one  and  then 
the  other.  In  this  manner  they  all  reached  Tribola  in 
safety,  after  holding  their  pursuers  in  check  for  two  days 
by  means  of  various  expedients  of  consummate  ingenuity 
in  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  wild  and  rugged  shape 
of  (he  land.' 

All  this  iimfi  he  was  marching  southward  toward  the 
strait  of  Oades,  to  the  ancient  Carteia.  Vetilius  could  illy 
brook  the  escape  of  his  game  which  so  short  a  time  before 
he  believed  to  be  in  his  hand.  He  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  frustrate  the  splendid  retreat  of  the  Spanish  army,  but 
Viriathus  decoyed  him  into  an  ambush  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hill  of  Venus  where  a  celebrated  battle  was  fought,  which 
Appian  and  others  graphically  describe.* 

T  Applao,  SMoHa  ffomona,  BUpania,  02:  Fronlin.  Stratia*maton, 
lib.  Ill,  XI.  J  4:  "VirUthut,  after  performing  »  three-days'  march. 
look  (ure  poueaiion  of  Sefobria  and  there  devoted  a  day  to  reltgioua 
sarrilcn." 

■  Appian,  62,  20-25,  of  Mendelaohn;  "It  teemed  advisable  to  nt 
away  to  the  others;  and  in  the  night  he  escaped  through  pathles* 
wars  with  fleet  horses  and  arrived  at  Tribola,  the  Romans  foUowlnr; 
but  they  had  not  the  power  to  overtake  him  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  their  armor,  their  Ignorance  of  the  roads  and  the  inexperience  o( 
th*  horses." 

•  Conmlt  also  Dion  Cassius,  BUtoruB,  LXXVIII,  p.  83,  Weas- 
Frontio.  Strattetmalon,  lib.  III.  cap.  10.  refers  to  this  as  one  of  the 
^e*t  strokes  of  strstagem :  "Viriathus.  placing  some  of  ht«  soldiera 
tn  secret  localities,  sent  a  few  of  them  out  foraging  for  the  catlU 
of    the    Sesobrian.     Tbeie   retaliated    by    frequent    sorties    againat    tha 
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It  was  a  deep  gorge,  thick-set  with  briars,  rocks,  forest 
trees  and  other  obstruetions,  which  puzzled  the  best  army 
unaccustomed  to  mountain  life  but  which  least  tonnented 
a  man  like  Viriathus,  whose  life  had  been  that  of  a  hunter 
and  shepherd  among  glens  and  precipices.*"  It  was  about 
the  time  when  Viriathus,  after  his  three  days'  retreat,  was 
entering  the  town  of  Tribola,  that  Vetilius  and  his  men 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  him.  Some  of  the  Spanish 
detachments  were  out  reconnoitring  when  they  were  set 
upon  by  a  heavy  body  of  Eomans  in  the  ledge,  and  after 
many  hours  of  severe  fighting  the  Romans  lost  their  general 
and  gave  way  with  a  loss  in  killed  of  about  5,000  soldiers — a 
half  of  their  entire  force.  It  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  Vetilius  had  met  one  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers, and  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  him."  Most  writers  agree  that  the  Roman 
general  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  encounter.  It  was  a 
great  and  bloody  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Viriathus  at  the  Hill 
of  Venus,  an  immense  number  of  slaves  and  free  tramps 
whose  condition  was  worse  than  that  of  slaves,  came  into 
the  camp  from  all  quarters,  to  offer  themselves  as  soldiers; 
and  although  we  do  not  find  much  in  the  fragments  of 
history  left  us  on  this  rebellion,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  very  large  army  was  called  into  being;  and  this  was 
probably  the  prime  secret  of  the  continued  train  of  suc- 
cesses attending  the  career  of  the  insurgents. 

There  was  another  army  in  Spain,  subject  to  Rome,  con- 
sisting of  Spanish  militia  and  mercenaries,  or  perhaps 
freedmen  who  had  been  impressed  into  the  Roman  service. 
These,  5,000  strong,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
disaster  to  Vetilius,  struck  out  in  a  rapid  march  from  their 
quarters  on  the  river  Ebro. 

The  eve  of  Viriathus  was,  however,  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  He  marched  a  large  force  to  waylay,  and  prevent 
them  from  joining  the  enemy  who  had  by  this  time  so  far 
recovered  as  to  show  an  army  of  16.000  men,  now  marching 
toward  Gades  the  old  Tartessus.  He  met  them  at  some 
convenient  place  and   a  second  battle  destroyed   them   so 

ptckets,   pretending  to  eicipe,    drew    them   into   »n    smbnBh  where   they 
were   cut    to  piecea   by   the   »rmy." 

10  Diodorus,  Bihliothtea,  BisloHca,  XXXIII,  Eclog.  V.  Thlt  re- 
mark of  Diodorui  is  but  >  ratting  from  hia  more  completa  Mstaneas 
given  in   note  2.   page    140  of  which   aee  tranaUtion. 

11  Appian,   fuforta  Romana,   tdtm,   63. 
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completely  that  nothing  was  left  of  the  force  worthy  of 
l>eing  henceforth  considered  an  auxiliary  to  the  Romans. 

All  these  manceuvTes,  victories,  and  vicissitudes  occupied 
I  he  year;  and  by  the  time  the  Romans  were  snugly  fortify- 
ing themselves  iu  Tartessus,  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
armies  and  death  of  the  governor  arrived  at  Rome.  Gaius 
Plautius  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  13,000  men,  consisting  of  10,000  foot  and  3,000 
horse. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Viriathus  was  realizing  his  highest 
glory  socially  and  politically,  among  his  own  people.  He 
redeemed  from  its  bondage,  and  reoccupied,  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Karpetania:  and  large  as  the  Roman  anny  was, 
they  dared  not  make  an  attempt  against  him.  He  was  made 
a  king  and  given  powers  and  position  which  became  princely 
but  not  magnificent;  for  he  refused  to  accept  anything  but 
bis  wonted  frugal  fare.  He  only  claimed  to  he  an  honest 
shepherd  and  workingman.  They  maiTied  him  to  a  lady  of 
high  estate  and  wealth  but  all  he  would  accept  was  herself, 
leaving  to  those  who  were  flattered  by  gew-gaws,  the  shallow 
pleasures  of  jewels  and  gold.  His  only  ambition  was  to 
divert  his  natural  gifts  from  a  profession  of  intrinsic  value 
in  the  field  of  labor,  to  that  of  the  military  camp,  until  he 
should  redeem  his  people  from  slavery  and  danger  into 
which  they  had  been  forced  by  the  Roman  conquests.  He 
was  witty  and  bright,  and  he  surpassed  his  fellows  in  physi- 
cal stature.  An  indefatigable  worker,  he  always  slept  in 
full  armor  and  fought  in  the  front  ranks;  and  even  at  the 
moment  of  highest  triumph  ever  refused  to  indulge  in  in- 
temperance of  any  kind.'- 

After  the  arrival  of  Plautius,  as  pnetor  or  governor  from 
Rome,  with  the  large  force  of  13,000  men,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  and  time  had  been  taken  to  reorganize  the 
broken  remnants  stated  by  Appian  to  number  16,000  men, 
an  expedition  was  arranged  to  bring  the  daring  revolter  to 
punishment.  But  in  the  first  dash,  Yiriathtts  attacked  his 
detachment  of  4,000  and  almost  exterminated  them.  In  a 
succession  of  engagements  and  stratagems  Plautius  was  so 
completely  backed  to  pieces  that  he  retired  in  midsummer 
into  winter  quarters,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  now 
dreaded  Spaniard.    This  disa-^ter  to  the  Roman  pnctor  was 

UDion  Ouiius.  BittoHa.  LXXVIIl,  Bo  also,  Dlodorui,  S<M<<>- 
(fcev-B  Roma-na,  lib.  XXXIll,  frtgrmcntA.  All  such  excellenl  poiaU  of 
ch*rarter  of  the  great  Lnsltanian  Chieftnin  are  mentioned  by  theM 
•  neiaol  authort;   conault  also  Beklicr,    Yirittthiu   und   dit   Liuitantr. 
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so  complete  that  be  nerer  recovered  from  it,  and  was  after- 
wards driven  into  exile  and  disgrace. 

The  nest  general  sent  out  from  Rome  tgainst  Viriathus 
was  the  son  of  Paulus  JEmilius,  who  a  few  years  before 
had  dragged  into  slavery  150,000  people,  after  the  battle 
of  Pydna,  in  Epirus.  His  fall  name  was  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus  ^milianus.  He  brought  with  him  an  army  of 
15,000  foot  soldiers  and  a  cavalry  force  of  2,000,  which 
added  to  those  already  in  Spain  but  now  in  a  demoralized 
condition  most  have  aggregated  a  force  of  little  less  than 
50,000."  Fabios  Maximus  pitched  his  camp  at  Orsona,  not 
far  from  where  the  city  of  Seville  now  stands,  and  remained 
there  until  the  next  year,  closely  watched  by  Viriathus. 

This  Roman  governor  seems  to  have  left  the  command  to 
a  person  less  capable  than  himself  whose  name  was  Quinc- 
tius;  for  the  Spaniard  lured  him  into  some  conflict  which 
seems  to  have  been  deadly.  Appian  is  not  clear  as  to 
what  it  was,  but  speaks  of  the  shrewd  manoeuvres  of  Vir- 
iathus, and  of  a  battle,  the  results  of  which  were  the  loss 
of  many,  by  hard  fighting.  The  inference  is,  that  both 
^milianns  and  Quinctius  were  defeated  and  destroyed ;  for 
we  next  bear  of  the  arrival  from  Rome,  of  another  general, 
Quintus  Servilianus,  a  near  relative  of  the  same  ..^Emilias 
Paulus. 

This  general  brought  with  him  two  whole  legions  and  ten 
elephants  from  Utica,  a  town  northward  from  Carthage  in 
Africa.  This  new  force,  in  addition  to  the  elephants,  con- 
sisted of  18,000  foot  and  1,600  horse."  Sen-ilianus  had 
little  difficult}'  in  marching  with  this  army  through  several 
of  the  districts  which  had  been  reconquered  by  Viriathus. 
He  took  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  at 
one  time  as  many  as  500  killed  for  taking  part  in  the  re- 
volt. Great  numbers  were  sold  into  slavery.  Those 
caught,  who  were  found  to  have  turned  against  the  Romans, 
were  cruelly  treated  by  having  their  bands  cut  off. 

At  length  Viriathus,  who  was  watching  his  opportunity, 
caught  the  old  Roman  at  the  siege  of  the  town  of  Erisane, 

11  Appian,  HUtoria  Bomana,  fbtrUt,  tS:  "At  tb«  reqnnt  of  the 
anied  army,  another  general  arrired  with  a  force  of  15,000  foot 
aoldirn  and  2,000  hone.  They  marched  into  Oruna,  a  cit7  of 
Spain." 

14  Appian.  Huton'a  Romano,  idtm.  67:  "In  all.  aV>at  16,000 
fool  and  1.600  horM.  He  aenl  letters  to  iCikipae.  the  Namidian  kins, 
orderiDc  him  to  aend  tba  atroafeot  and  awitteat  elephant*  from  Afrie*, 
Into  ItTCca,  to  aoxment  tho  armj  in  Ihow  paiia  of  the  SpaBlab 
ponlsaoJa." 
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and  after  a  severe  contest  defeated  him.  Driven  to  a  rocky 
ledge  in  an  angle  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape, 
the  victorious  Spaniards  bad  him  completely  in  their 
power. 

Here,  at  the  zenith  of  a  long  list  of  brilliant  snrcesses, 
▼irtnally  closes  the  glory  of  Viriathus.  He  was  so  fool- 
ish as  to  let  his  sympathies  get  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment. 

So  complete  was  this  victory  over  Servilianus  that  he 
was  glad  to  treat  on  any  terms;  and  the  surprising  sequel 
is,  that  the  terms  offered  by  Viriathus  and  accepted  at 
Rome  were  so  mild.  The  Spaniard  was  to  be  acknowledged 
king  over  his  native  country  of  Lusitania,  and  hencefor- 
ward to  be  regarded  as  a  brother  or  ally  to  the  Romans! 

Of  course  this  furnished  Rome  another  period  of  time  to 
recuperate  and  concoct  new  schemes  of  treachery.  This 
she  did.  by  sending  the  perfidious  Cnpio  to  take  the  place 
of  Servilianus,  and  he  was  not  long  in  bribing  the  friends 
of  Viriathus  to  turn  against  their  long  trusted  master  and 
murder  him  in  his  sleep. 

An  enormous,  far-sounding  wake  accompanied  by  gladia- 
torial orgies  of  shocking  ferocity,  was  held  over  his  re- 
mains. The  date  of  this  great  revolt  in  Spain  is  fixed  at 
149  years  before  Christ.  This  disgraceful  triumph  of 
Caepio  was  followed  by  the  enslavement  of  innumerable 
peasants,  traders  and  working  people,  and  the  end  was 
worse  than  the  beginning. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Vellejus  Paterculus,  the  great  wars 
of  Viriathus  against  the  Roman  slave  trade — for  it  was 
nothing  less — lasted  about  20  years;  and  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  could  not  have  been  a  shorter  time, 
although  belittled  by  the  historians.  Mommsen  is  anx- 
ious to  make  it  appear  but  8  years,  agreeing  with  Appian. 
In  the  account  of  Spartacus,  written  by  Vellejus,  we  found 
this  historian's  statement  as  to  the  great  numbers  of  that 
general's  men,  to  perfectly  ag^ree  with  the  circumstances 
in  the  case,  although  it  throws  a  flood  of  light,  clearing  up 
and  making  perfectly  reasonable,  the  details  of  that  great 
war;  and  showing  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
digious conflicts  ever  known.  Yet  great  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  suppress  the  history  of  Spartacus,  and 
modem  authors  appear  surprisingly  anxious  to  perpetuate 
the  suppression  of  it. 

The  whole  affair  of  Viriathus  was  caused  by  a  treaober- 
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0U8,  wholesale  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  gens,  or 
lords,  to  reduce  Spain  to  slavery,  to  choke  her  liberty-lov- 
ing people  down  to  chains,  unpaid,  enforced  labor,  turn 
her  fruitful  lands  into  slave-worked  plantations  and 
Etock-fanns,  latifundia,  as  in  Sicily,  and  thus  build  up  an 
arrogant  landed  aristocracy.  The  immense  and  long-con- 
tinued resistance  of  this  humble  werkingman  held  that 
powerful  race  of  optimates  in  check;  and  it  proved  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  of  their  having  never  succeeded  in 
brutalizing  the  Spaniards  as  they  did  the  less  fortunate 
people  of  Sicily. 

The  great  gladiatorial  wake  given  in  the  honor  of  the 
murdered  Viriathus  adds  no  glory  to  his  name  that  can 
descend  to  an  age  of  sympathy,  such  as  would  now  embrace 
his  cause;  nor  could  such  a  scene  have  been  sanctioned,  even 
at  that  comparatively  feelingless  era,  by  the  hero  himself, 
could  his  noble  spirit  have  looked  down  upon  it.  It  was 
simply  an  eapression  of  contemptible  hypocrisy  that  lay 
concealed  in  Roman  politicians  of  that  day.  They  often 
took  this  hideous  method  of  diverting  the  human  mind  from 
plans  of  salvation  which  bad  been  adopted  by  the  murdered 
heroes. 

We  have  no  adequately  extended  accounts  of  this  special 
scene,  but  know  those  horrors  to  have  been  popular  among 
Romans  at  that  time;  and  we  are  safe  in  taking,  as  a  basis 
of  description,  the  steel  engraving  of  such  a  gladiatorial 
event  drawn  by  Heck  for  the  German  Encyclopedia.'* 

Circling  round  on  the  raised  seats  of  an  amphitheatre, 
appeare  the  vast,  applauding  multitude,  as  is  still  seen  in 
the  bull-rings  of  Spain.  To  the  extreme  right  is  an  African 
horned-horse  (gnu),  in  a  spasmodic  plunge  to  unseat  his 
athletic  rider,  a  man  who  is  being  dragged  to  the  ground  by 
a  tiger,  its  teeth  fastened  in  the  wretch's  back. 

Away  back  amid  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  conflict  are 
discerned  forms  of  animals  and  men  swirling  in  the  vortex 
of  rage,  fear  and  death.  A  leopard  has  killed  a  naked  man 
and  floored  another;  and  farther  on,  a  hippopotamus  is 
crashing  through  an  indistinguishable  heap  of  women,  men, 
dogs,  panthers,  dead  or  dying,  some  fighting  to  the  last. 
Closer  by,  a  nude  Goliath,  his  arrows  now  useless,  is 
wrenching  the  jaws  of  some  wild  beast  with  his  sinewy 
hands  while  his  other  victim,  a  wild,  os-Uke  monster  twice 


1>  B<M«r    Allai    turn    KonrtrtatiowiLtxHuyn.    Ill,    A.    2, 
Fir    1:    Leipiig,    18491851. 
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Lis  size,  lies  underneath  the  struggling  fighters  in  the  final 
agony. 

A  little  to  the  left  and  fairly  out  of  the  arena,  is  seen 
a  ferocious  lion  rearing  high  his  expressive  face  to  the 
beholder — a  face  beaming  with  dsemouiacal  intelligence,  as 
if  mingling  a  malignant  laugh  with  rage — holding  his  full 
mane  erect  and  one  huge  paw  raised  to  strike  a  Bengal 
tiger  whose  wreaking  teeth  and  lips  are  thereby,  and  with 
apparent  reluctance,  forced  from  sating  hunger  on  the 
quivering  flesh  of  a  beautiful,  half -naked  woman,  prone  and 
dying  in  the  awful  qualms  of  pain  and  terror. 

Above  her,  half  dead  with  horror,  her  tiny  bare  arms 
extended  toward  the  dying  friend,  her  sweet  face  fraught 
with  agonies  of  despairing  love  and  suppliance  and  fright, 
but  with  not  the  slightest  signs  of  resistance — true  to  that 
pleading  womanhood  that  has  ever  been  the  controlling 
power  of  presen'ation  with  our  race — stands,  in  a  flowing 
chlamys,  an  exquisite  female  form  confronting  those  fren- 
zied monsters  ogling,  and  ready  to  grapple  each  other  over 
the  expiring  body  of  her  friend.  And  all  this  time  the 
hilarious  shouts  of  the  half-crazed  betters  and  wine-bibbers 
— "the  people" — seem  to  be  made  audible,  by  the  visible 
outward  signs  of  hand-clapping  and  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs and  banners. 

But  these  are  mere  features  of  this  appalling  scene.  At 
the  feet  of  the  terrorized  woman  lie  the  vanquished  fomis 
of  two  stalwart  men  in  total  nudity,  and  as  if  fallen  in  the 
desperately  chivalrous  acts  of  defending  the  now  dying  one. 
Between  their  bodies,  sprawling  on  his  back,  lies  a  mangled 
lion;  and  on  the  loins  of  the  man  at  the  left,  an  African 
tiger  of  proportions  huge  and  with  maw  distended,  is 
ca£Rng  oflf  a  hideous  python  as  though,  by  some  death- 
instinct,  to  prevent  itself  from  being  throttled  in  the  ser- 
pent's squeeze. 

A  score  of  the  more  innocent  animals  now  encounter  the 
eye:  some  are  zebras,  some  gazelles,  and  a  number  sre  of 
the  ursine  brood,  dead  and  dying,  as  if  marked  out  for  the 
first  prey  to  this  sanguinary  conflict.  Then,  hetwRcn  an 
ngly  rhuioceros  and  a  behemoth  whose  ghastly  teeth  part 
to  let  the  light  into  his  cavernous  mouth,  fight,  as  if  in 
mutual  compact  for  some  reciprocal  benefit,  a  muscular 
human  champion  and  a  Bengal  tiger,  the  one  with  the 
riiinoceros,  the  other,  the  river-horse;  while  high  above 
them  all  dart  the  forked  tongues  of  two  jungle  serpents — 
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boas  or  pythons— of  moaths  and  coils  so  hoge  that  laby- 
rinth-like, tbdr  lengths  are  lost  in  the  whiri  of  the  dost 
and  eonfomoD.  Above  this  chaotic  cyclone  toven  a  gigan- 
tie  elephant  which,  having  parried  by  a  final  blow  with  bis 
proboscis,  a  panther  that  is  slipping  lifeless  from  his  back, 
re-engages  with  his  immense  tusks  an  attacking  lioness,  and 
by  mnrdering  the  two,  saeceeds  in  saving  for  a  transit oiy 
moment,  his  rider,  a  large,  nnde,  human  creature  who, 
ghoul-like,  seems  wrestling  betwixt  the  exhilarations  of  a 
fleeting  triumph  and  the  horrors  of  a  portentous  foreknowl- 
edge. 

With  tail  erect,  horns  poised,  and  with  fierce,  bloodriiot 
eye  impatient  for  the  onslaught,  is  seen  a  bull  rushing  at  a 
brace  of  wild  beasts  in  deadly  grapple  farther  to  the  left ; 
and  a  coil  of  snakes  in  the  angle  closes  the  furious  excite- 
ment. 

There  does  not  exist  the  flimsiest  argument  to  support 
the  idea  that  these  human  victims  were  not  working  people. 
Most  of  them  were  prisoners  taken  by  the  Romans  during 
the  wars  of  Viriathus  and  held  for  vengeance  until  this 
ghastly  opportunity  to  wreak  it  arrived.  The  women  too, 
who  defencelessly,  as  we  have  described,  shared  the  hor- 
rible game  whose  moral  effect  upon  the  sight-seers  was 
more  to  madden  their  blood-thirst  than  melt  the  heart  into 
an  anguish  of  pity  and  of  chivalrous  indignation,  were 
often — ^in  this  case  wholly — faithful  creatures  who,  like 
many  grand  female  characters  of  our  modern  days,  had, 
along  with  Viriathus  and  his  followers,  seized  the  noble 
cause  of  human  liberty. 
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Brgattula  set  free — Quotations — Sweeping  Extinction  of 
the  Rich — Large  Numbers  of  Free  Tramps  join^ — Another 
prodigious  Uprising  in  Southern  Sicily — Cleon — Con- 
jectures regarding  this  Obscure  Military  Genius — Union 
of  Eunus,  Achoius  anu  Cleon — Harmony — Victories  over 
the  Romans — Insurgent  Force  rises  to  200,000  Men — 
Proof — Overthrow  and  Extinction  of  the  Annies  of 
HypsteuB — Manlius — Lentulus — The  Victorious  Working- 
men  give  no  Qusrter — Eunus  as  Mimic,  taunts  his  Enemies 
by  Mock  Theatrical,  Open-Air  Plays  in  the  Sieges — Cities 
fall  into  his  Hands — His  Speeches — Moral  Aid  through  the 
Social  Struggle  with  Gracchus  at  Rome — Arrival  of  a 
Roman  Army  mider  Piso — Beginning  of  Reverses — Cruci- 
fixions— ^Demoralization — Fall  of  Measana — Siege  of  Enna 
— Inscriptions  verifying  History — Romans  Repulsed — Ar- 
rival of  Rupilius-^iege  of  Tauromanion — Wonderful 
Death  of  Comanus — Cannibalism — The  City  falls — Awful 
Crucifixions — Second  Siege  of  Enna — Its  20,000  People 
l&l 
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are  crucified  on  the  Gibbet — Eunus  captured  and  De- 
voured by  Lice  in  a  Roman  Dungeon — Disaatroua  End  of 
the  Rebellion  or  so-called  Servile  War. 


The  enormous  growth  of  slavery  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  was  the  cause  of  several  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  bloody  uprisings  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Those  convulsive  episodes  invariably  arose  from 
tnultreatnicnt  of  workingmen  and  women.  Dr.  Biicher, 
whose  delineations  we  so  often  quote,  shows  that  the  uece»- 
sary  workmen  for  supplying  stave  material  to  man  the 
great  estates  which  the  Roman  lords,  about  this  time  were 
grasping  from  the  original  cultivators  who  fanned  the 
government  land  on  shares  thus  turning  them  out  of  house 
and  home,  were  bought  and  sold  as  common  goods  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.* 

In  B.  C.  103  there  were  at  Rome  scarcely  2,000  persons 
owning  property  considered  taxable;  such  was  the  enor- 
mous monopoly  of  the  public  lands  and  of  other  property 
by  a  few.'  These  few  property  owners  were  proportion- 
ally richer  and  tlieir  management  of  the  array  and  of  the 
legislature,  for  suppressing  uprisings  of  the  outcasts  and 
the  enslaved  proletaries  was  so  much  the  more  unlimited. 
The  freedmen  who  had  many  organizations  for  protection 
which  for  centuries  they  had  enjoyed  when  slaves  were 
comparatively  few,  now  found  their  unions,  their  business, 
their  homes  and  freedom  undermined  and  supplanted  by 
countless  hordes  of  slaves  as  prisoners  of  war,  victims  of 
the  prodigious  slave  trade  going  on  between  Rome  and 
foreign  markels.  When  Tarentem  was  captured,  B.  C.  209, 
there  were  sold  30,000  war  prisoners."  In  B.  C.  207,  after 
the  battle  of  Metaurus.  5,400  were  captured  and  sold.  In 
B.  C.  200  at  least  15,000  were  seized  and  sold.  In  B.  C. 
137,  the  event  of  the  retum  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  from 
Sardinia,  the  fact  that  80,000  men,  women  and  children 
had  been  either  killed  or  sold  into  perjjetual  slavery,  was 
brought  to  light.     Because  Gracchus,  whose  grand  nature, 

1  BUcber,  Avftiindt  der  unfreitn  ArbeUer,  S.  as-SO;  Tit  Llr. 
XLI,  28;  "During  the  power  und  under  the  command  of  Sem- 
pronias  QracchuB,  the  ftrmy  of  Rome  subdued  the  Sardiniani.  In 
tbia  provlnrc  the  number  of  the  enemy  taken  prisoner*  or  killed, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  80,000.  We  elaewhere  quote  in  our  copious 
footnotes  the  sources  whence  modern   authors  derive  their  flgurea. 

3  Strabo   Oevrraphica,  xiv,   668;    Apulejua,   IX. 

a  Liv.  XXVn,  16:  "We  are  informed  that  30,000  were  oaptnred 
and   reduced   to  alavery." 
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though  a  military  commander,  revolted  against  such  atroc- 
ities and  sought  reform,  he  was  set  upon  by  a  mob  of  in- 
furiated leg^lators  and  wealth-owners,  and  murdered  in 
the  streets  of  Rome.  Such  was  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
Sardinian  slaves  that  prices  fell  to  a  ridiculously  low  ebb 
becoming  a  laughing  stock  and  the  proverb  got  abroad: 
"cheap  as  a  Sardinian."  After  the  siege  of  Perseus  there 
were  70  cities  destroyed  and  150,000  people  sold  at  the 
different  slave  markets.* 

This  fearful  condition  of  human  slavery  set  into  Greece 
still  earlier.  By  a  similar  monopoly  of  land  and  of  other 
property  by  the  few,  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  great  city 
of  Athens  uf  515,000  souls,  only  9,000  (B.  C.  300)  could  be 
allowed  political  rights  graded  and  franchised  by  family 
and  property."  Other  mention  puts  it  at  21,000  souls  or 
citizens,"  At  the  same  time,  when  there  were  21,000  prop- 
ertied or  blooded  citizens  and  10,000  strangers  under  pro- 
tection of  the  city,  there  were  400,000  slaves.'  But  as 
Athens  at  that  time  (B.  C.  309)  counted  515.000  persons, 
we  come  into  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
84.000  were  the  plebeian  or  frcedmen  population. 

The  great  city  of  Corinth  whose  census  B.  C.  300,  gave 
only  40,000  "souls"  had  a  stave  population  of  040,000  who 
of  course,  according  to  Plato  "  and  other  aristocrats,  could 
not  possess  souls  because  too  mean  to  be  honored  by  the 
gods  with  a  thing  so  noble ;  and  this  accounts  for  their  not 
being  enumerated  in  the  census  of  the  city.  They  appear  to 
have  been  too  lowly  to  belong  to  the  numbers  of  mankind.* 

Notwithstanding  this  fearful  condition  of  despotism  we 
find  that  the  Locrians  in  south  Italy  bad  no  slaves,  being 
organized  communists.     From   the  first  settlement  of  this 

4  LIt.  XLV,  24;  Pluttrch.  MmrtUm  Pavhti.  20. 

e  Diodomi  Sicttlas.   XVIII,    18;    Plutarch'i    Phoeion,  28. 

n  Bdcher,   Aulntandti,    S.   84. 

7  Alhenivufi.    Ueipnonophistai,  quolinff  Otctieles. 

9  Plftto.  Df  Ltgibua,  vi,  in  dissprtation  on  the  immortality  of  th« 
•oul;  Phtrdo  pattim ;  Mperinlly  74,  125,  7,  8.  9,  Beklc.;  Phcrdru; 
Sl-85'  RepiAtic,  Tii,  1-4,  where  the  workinp-people  are  allotted  half 
M  K)ul,  t1,  9;  deformed  by  their  own  craft  and  servility;  So  Ttmaus, 
zrii,  ahowB  how  bouIk  are  a  growth,  Ixxi,  ad  fin.;  Lawn,  ix,  8,  fin.; 
gtaiegman,  46;  Yoking  thoae  who  wallow  in  ignorance  to  a  race  of 
a«rvi1e  beinev.  The  meaning  here  ia  that  such  aa  labor  are  undivine; 
i.  e.  not  fully  furnished  with  souls.  Soul  is  In  two  parts,  mortal  and 
Immortal.  Slalrrman,  46.  ri»ui'«>.  71,  Law,  vi,  19.  Nuthing  healthy 
in  a  alare's  soul,  says  Plato,  and  quotes  the  Odvtv,  XVII.  332-333, 
where  far-thundering  aristocratic  Jove  deprives  the  slave  of  half  hit 
roind,    soul   or    upper   nature. 

•  Xenophon,  Z>«  Vtetif,  IV,  14;  Atheneua,  V;  Bdckh,  LaurUcht 
Silbtrb.,    122-4,   all  fiva  accounts  of  great  slave  owners. 
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rich  eoontiy  by  the  PythagOTcans  no  slaves  are  known  to 
have  existed  until  after  the  Roman  conquests ; '"  and  con- 
sequently the  culture  among  them  of  equal  rights  when  it 
came  to  clash  against  the  enormous  spread  of  slavery  by 
the  cruel  conquests  of  Rome,  no  doubt  urged  the  great 
epidemic  of  uprisings  which  form  the  subject  of  this  and 
other  chapters  of  the  present  work. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  in  the  full  face  of  these  facts 
and  the  agonizing  struggles  of  com[)«titive  warfare  upon 
which  these  brutalities  existed,  that  men  still  ask  in  won- 
der regarding  the  causes  of  downfall  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  empires!  Another  veritable  renaissance,  this  time 
comprising  sociologic  research  and  comparative  history,  is 
at  our  threshold,  destined  to  clear  up  many  a  point  that 
for  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  labor  has, 
through  the  ages,  lain  obscured  midst  the  shortcomings  of 
scorn  and  the  musty  vellum  of  histories  and  of  laws. 

In  Sicily  the  condition  of  affairs  was  shocking.  This 
fruitful  island,  which  as  early  as  B.  C.  210,  had  been  con- 
quered by  Rome  and  turned  into  a  Roman  province,  was 
an  especial  offering  to  that  hideously  cruel  system  of  slav- 
ery which  Roman  character,  above  all  others,  seemed  by 
nature  most  suited  to  develop  with  the  blind  attributes  of 
barbarity.  As  an  instance  of  their  grasping  concentration 
of  Sicilian  property  into  few  bands  we  quote  authorities 
to  the  effect  that  Leontini  had  but  88  landed  property 
lolders;  Mntice  but  138;  HerbiU  257;  Agyrinm  230.  The 
property  owners  of  whole  cities  could  be  counted  by  the 
dozen.'*  All  Sicily  was  overrun  with  slaves  by  birth  and 
slaves  of  the  auction  shambles.  The  original  inhabitants 
were  dispossessed  and  driven  from  the  land  or  remained  aa 
slaves.  The  small  farmers  had  been  either  annihilated  or 
crowded  together  in  little  towns  to  eke  out  a  wretched  ex- 
istence under  the  terrors  of  intimidation,  or  had  been 
dragged  down  to  bondage."  Great  numbers  of  Syrians 
who  from  their  mountain  homes  where  they  were  inured 
to    brisk    physical    activities,    were   brought   over   by    the 

loTh«  Loertani  had  no  iUtm,  which  wcmi  to  be  recsrdad  tj 
Plkto  at  lomflhiiic  phenomrntl:  r<m<rui,  ii,  B«kk.:  Bockh,  Put. 
(Bkon.  Athn.  aUo  deriarn  that  thej  had  no  alavea.  Not  only  did  tha 
anclenta  haTe  vait  numbert  of  ilavea  (ic«  Bneye.  Brit.,  Tol.  XX,  p. 
140),  but  there  were  many  freedmen  at  a  rtrj  aarly  ace.  Bm 
Homer,    Odyttev,  XI.    400. 

11  BUcher,   Auftt.   d.  «n/,   Arb.,   S.   80. 

It  Diodonia  Siculna,  XXXIV,  fracmeot  ii,  3,  4  and  alMwbart,  Dlad. 
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Romans  in  chains,  to  till  the  lands  as  slaves.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  slavery  everywhere."  Greece  at  that  time 
was  being  conquered  and  her  hardy  warriors  humbled  to 
slavery,  sent  in  great  nuinbei'S  in  chains  to  Syracuse  to  be 
transported  to  the  fruitful  lands  which  in  the  days  of  Ver- 
res  were  styled  the  granary  of  Rome.'*  The  Roman  con- 
quests of  the  Cartbagenians  and  the  victories  over  Hanni- 
bal were  followed  by  the  greater  cruelties  for  their  having 
been  dearly  won.  Thousands  of  Africans  hardened  to 
army  life  in  the  Punic  ware,  were  sent  into  Sicily  as  slaves 
to  dig  the  soil  for  the  proud  Roman  occupants  of  that 
land."  Only  the  fattest  portions  of  land  were  cared  for, 
the  new  possessors'  idea  being  only  gain.  Strabo  declares 
that  so  far  as  the  (esthetic  was  concerned  all  was  a  barren 
waste.  There  were  many  beautiful  and  fruitful  valleys 
and  some  plateaus  which  had  long  been  celebrated  for  fer- 
tility and  line  landscape. 

Among  the  wonderfully  fertile  and  paradisaical  plateaus 
of  Sicily  was  that  of  Enna,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  prole- 
tarian strike,  insurrection  or  bond  and  free  labor  war  of 
which  history,  tradition  or  inscriptions  give  an  account  in 
any  country  of  the  globe. 

Tliis  great  strike  or  tabor  mutiny  of  Enna  in  Sicily  took 
place,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Biicher,'*  be- 
tween the  years  143  and  133  before  Christ,  lasting  10  full 
years.  During  a  period  of  three  years  the  Syrian  slave- 
king  Eunus,  from  Apamea  near  Antioch  but  a  few  leagues 
to  tl)e  northward  of  Nazai-eth,  held  sway  over  all  of  the 
central  districts  of  Sicily;  and  from  the  most  reliable  evi- 
dence he  reigned,  after  his  coalition  with  Cleon  in  B.  C. 
140,  for  seven  more  years,  over  the  whole  island  of  Sicily. 

Introductorily  to  this  extraordinary  fact,  proving  the 
great  power  and  vigorous  leadership  of  some  of  the  ancient 
labor  agitations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  upon  the 
scene  a  brief  description  of  the  place,  the  prevailing  social 
conditions  and  an  outline  of  the  character  of  the  men. 

The  three  leading  men  who  originated  and  managed  this 
great  servile  war,  were  Eunus,  Achteus,  and  Cleon.     Their 

ta  Drumsnn,  Arb.  u.  Komm.,  3.  24:  "In  Epidamnui  there  war* 
BO  DMhaoics  except  the  public  alsvea." 

14  Ditx].  i,   1.  2:  i,  27;  Columella,  De  K<  RutHea.  1,  6,  8,  8,  IS,  18. 

It  Strabo,   Oeoii.    VT;    BUch.    S.   40. 

l»  AufttSndt  d.  unf.  Arb.  8.  121128,  Exevr:  Aa  to  the  name, 
BotvithatandiDC  Dr.  Siefert,  we  toUow  the  Oreek  look  Ibougb  aooia 
Bomuu    wrote    ^'Heooft." 
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two  enormoos  armi^  aggregating  200,000  soldien 
tmited  in  B.  C.  140,  when  Eunus  was  proclaimed  llie  mon- 
arch over  Sicily  entire. 

We  thus  introduce  these  three  branded,  enslaved  working- 
men  to  the  reader.  We  say  branded  and  mean  in  the  ex- 
pTMBion  by  no  means  a  fisrure.  They  were  not  only  branded, 
as  at  the  moment  we  write,  leaders  of  this  labor  movement 
are  branded,  with  obloquy,  black-list  and  adgma  of  men  at 
ibe  helm  of  public  literature,  but  tbey  were  liteimlty  mod  in- 
deUbiy  branded  with  hot  irons.^^  L*rge  numbers  of  qoota- 
tioos  from  the  aathors  most  explicitly  prove  that  all  slaves 
were  branded ;  and  the  tield  workers  were  not  only  branded 
on  the  forehead  and  hrnbs,  bat  oflco  on  the  body;  and  smea 
tKey  were  obliged,  tika  tbe  helots  of  Sparta,  to  go  moatly 
naked,  thaw  diafigimtioas  vera  mimmfr  and  winter  expowd 
to  view  and  not  ady  was  tkeir  diigiMa  stamped  npoo  tbem 
fonvcr  but  tiKir  ebaneea  of  escape  from  bondage  ottecfy 
dtilTCycd. 

Oaee  oo  the  very  spot  wbeie  this  great  outbreak  of  tbe 
daw  and  fnedmcn  oecorred,  tbe  plateaa  valley  of  Enna, 
tlMre  lived  a  very  riek  aaaa  aaiaad  OuDophiloL  He  pos- 
legions  of  slavvB  vlMa  he  foveed  mder  stilly  of  tbe 
to  work  naked  upon  bis  fann&  Hia  weattk  of 
■ge^  •HatifiiadimB."  eonasted  in  part  of  ato^  fam& 
tacBcd  widi  budi  of  eattte  and  o^ar  anhnah  wUdi  is 
tbeae  timeB  throa^toat  Bmopa  vera  a  large  soozee  of 
Boaaa  wealtk  Ctoe  da^  a  few  of  Ua  poor,  naked  siavcB, 
skivermg  in  tfae  cjhill  wmds  of  the  iiwitain  hei^  apon 
trinah  Eaaa  stood,  eame  to  bim  and  Waaa^iaci^  isplond 
a  few  rags  to  cover  their  bodies  aad  Aat  «•!  thaeold  which 
added  to  their  aafreiing&  Their  ■^■''■■fl  plea  vaa  answered 
hf  this  oold-heaitcd  eaptatiat  with  saaifthiag  like  tfae  fol- 
hMria^  eattiag  leer:  "Doift  waadeihig  lax-gatheran  tnay 
the  ewntiy  naked  and  Hosta^  thqr  give  their  dethes  la 
thaae  who  want  theaat  Wooldn^  I  ha  taxed  a  eaatama 
dafy  on  the  rags  I  gave  yoal*  M  With  that  Da^ophilaa  ar- 
tha  ahiwiag  wTctchea  to  he  tied  to  Uka  ^ 

up  irilk  a  luiiJ  Sogg^^  thea  aeat  1 
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to  their  labor  of  caring  for  their  master's  flocks  of  b  thou- 
sand animals. 

Under  such  intense  aggravations  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected than  a  secret  organization  of  the  thus  abused  and 
degraded  laborers  who  worked  the  lands  1  This  question 
comes  the  more  cogently  as  we  realize  that  large  numbers 
of  them  were  as  intelligent  or  more  so  than  their  own  mas- 
ters. Just  at  this  epoch,  as  already  shown,"  all  over 
Greece,  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Mitior  and  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  vast  numbers  of  trade  unions  and  social 
societies  existed  among  the  freedmen  and  some  among  the 
slaves.  We  also  know  that  when  the  Romans  seized  upon 
newly  conquered  countries  they  likewise  seized  the  people, 
bond  and  free,  and  sold  them  into  slavery.  Large  numbers 
of  these  unfortunates  were  organized  unionists,  accustomed 
at  home  to  the  art  and  secret  of  practiced  combination." 
Another  still  more  important  cause  of  the  terrible  strike 
which  resulted  from  such  ill-treatment  was  a  similarity  of 
language.  All  Sicily  was  Greek.  The  Greek  was  the  prin- 
cipal tongue  spoken  in  Syria  and  even  Phojnicia  and  other 
portions  of  Palestine  at  and  before  the  time  of  Christ;  al- 
though a  bad  Hebrew  was  the  popular  idiom.  All  the 
island  uihabit^mts  near  by  spoke  the  pure  Greek.  It  also 
was  spoken  in  Magna  Graecia  or  Lower  Italy.  Thus  with 
intelligence,  with  a  practiced  knowledge  of  social  combina- 
tions, with  a  sense  of  their  wrongs  made  keen  by  the  mem- 
ory of  happier  days,  with  the  true  blood  of  the  proud 
Greeks  coursing  more  or  less  through  their  veins  and  finally 
but  most  practically,  with  the  powerful  Greek  tongue  uni- 
formly at  their  command,  they  undertook  that  immense 
strike-rebellion  amidst  certain  advantages  which  must  go 
far  toward  clearing  away  the  phenomena  of  its  transient 
success. 

The  slave  gfrievanc*  rapidly  grew  into  a  movement  for 
resistance  in  and  around  Enna,  the  little  pastoral  city,  fa- 
mous for  its  temple  of  Ceres  whence  Pluto  had  carried 
Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  tliat  goddess  to  whom  shep- 
herds, planters  and  especially  working  people  had  from  a 

IP  Chipter  XX.  Infra,  on  trade  unioni  citing  inicriptiont.  Uwb.  «tc., 
in  evidrnce.  Diodoroi,  XXXVI,  frag.  6,  Dind.  telli  ui  that  not  onlv 
•lavea  but  many  freedmen  were  engaged  in  tbeae  mutinies  and  ttrikea 
caoaing  great  tumulta   and  confusiona. 

10  Compare  Ltldera,  Dionyitcht  K ii miter :  Also  Foucart,  Aitoeia- 
N*iM  Ktl,  tlirows  mucli  light  upon  the  subject  of  tbeir  religious  b«U<fi. 
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high  antiquity  looked,  for  her  gifts  of  prosperity.*'  Thus 
here  we  find  the  link  completing  the  chain  of  carious  in- 
terest connecting  the  history  of  the  Elusinian  mysteries 
with  that  of  the  ancient  labor  movement.  Those  labor- 
ing people  were  religious;  but  about  this  time  they  were 
bitterly  complaining  that  Ceres  their  favorite  goddess  had 
forsaken  them."  Enna  was  the  original,  ancient  seat  and 
citadel  or  throne  of  the  great  goddess  Demeter,  called  in 
Latin  Ceres.  She  was  the  protecting  immortal  who  in  the 
Pagan  mythology,  seated  in  her  temple  on  the  heights  of 
Enna  in  the  island's  center,  shielded  all  Sicily  from  fam- 
ine. Her  name  had  spread  to  foreign  lands  and  she  was 
worshiped  in  Attica  and  Syria.  Thousands  came  on  an- 
nual pilgrimages  to  Enna  to  worship  at  the  temple  of  Ceres ; 
and  great  feasts  to  her  were  here  regularly  celebrated,  be- 
cause she  was  believed  the  mother  of  the  world  and  the 
fructifying  goddess  of  all  nutritious,  fruit-bearing  seeds 
of  agriculture,  especially  the  cereals.  Near  that  city  lay, 
at  the  time  of  our  story  the  meadow  and  by  it  the  stream 
and  the  spring  and  grottoed  rock  where  her  beautiful 
daughter,"  Persephone  or  Proserpine,  whilst  gathering 
flowers,  was  stolen  by  Pluto  and  long  hidden  from  her  dis- 
tracted mother.  The  meadow  was  bedecked  with  a  grand 
carpeting  of  roses,  hyacinths  and  violets  and  the  soft  zeph- 
3rrB  of  summer  were  aromatic  with  their  odors.  All  the 
landscape  was  adorned  with  nature's  tempting  vegetation. 
Many  a  tiny  lake  with  pure,  clear  waters  peeped  from  be- 
tween the  hills  and  hillocks  of  Enna  and  rich,  well  culti- 
vated lands  on  every  side  were,  and  had  for  centuries  been 
the  pride  of  Sicily."  Wheat  and  other  cereals  had  long 
pro8p>ered  with  such  success  that  the  place  had  obtained  a 
celebrity.  And  yet,  midst  all  these  magnificent  offerings 
of  nature  we  see  this  region  a  scene  of  the  most  brutal 
and  greed-cursed  slavery  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  that 
insatiate  institution. 

Antigenes  is  the  name  of  one  of  a  joint  stock  company 
whose  business  at  that  time  was  trafiic  in  human  beinpr^. 
He  certainly  owned  a  city  residence  at  Enna  and  kept  his 

SI  S««  Ohtpter  W  on  tht*  mythical  l»c«nd  of  Proierpin«*i  abduction, 
tb«  ElcusiniaD  myiteriea  and  the  p-icvnare  of  the  proletarian  outcaata. 

23  Bilcher,   Aufttandr.   8.   .12. 
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slaves  about  the  house."  Among  these  was  a  man  who, 
bom  and  brought  up  in  Apamea  near  Antioch,  Syria,  had 
more  than  probably  been  a  leader  of  an  "eranos^'  *•  or  a 
"thiasos"  in  his  native  home.  This  is  made  the  more  prob- 
able by  his  being  a  pretentious  prophet  and  Messiah  while 
in  a  state  of  bondage  at  Enna.  It  was  the  wonderful 
Eunus;  the  magician,  flre-spitter,  wonder-worker,  prophet 
and  the  plotter  of  the  hugest  slave  insurrection  of  ancient  or 
modem  times;  slave-king  of  Enna,  then  king  of  all  Sicily 
and  commander  in  chief  at  one  time  of  over  200,000  sol- 
diers;— the  man  who,  with  his  sagacious  generals,  faithful 
and  true,  beat  army  after  array  of  the  Romans,  sent  years 
in  succession,  to  meet  his  slave  and  freedmen  troops  and 
who  in  the  teeth,  as  it  were,  of  Syracuse  and  of  prouder 
Rome,  actually  reigned  in  humane  splendor,  apparently  be- 
loved and  respected,  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  constituting 
a  veritable  epoch  of  history,  though  nearly  lost  and  finite 
unrecognized  through  the  taint  of  labor.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  relation  of  all  the  facts  and  particulars  to 
be  had,  based  upon  the  evidence  quoted  and  which  per- 
haps, no  person  on  thorough  criticism,  will  be  able  to  con- 
trovert. Eunus  was  a  prophet.  He  pretended  to  work 
miracles,"  and  was  one  of  the  ancient  Messiahs. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  was  a  weak  miiuled 
man  because  he  knew  how  to  blow  fire  from  his  mouth  or 
because  he  vaunted  presages  which  often  came  true.  He 
was  in  all  probability  an  extraordinary  roan,  full  of  shrewd 
wisdom,  endowed  with  almost  superhuman  courage  and 
certainly  with  great  judgment  and  patience  in  selecting 
his  generals  and  in  giving  and  indulging,  to  keep  them  in 
place  and  power  while  holding  to  himself  supreme  con- 
trol." When  a  slave  he  foretold  that  although  the  god- 
dess Deraeter  or  Ceres  had  apparently  forsaken  the  poor, 
yet  she  was  revealing  herself  in  dreams  to  him  and  prom- 
ising her  might  to  their  deliverance."  So  certain  was  he 
of  theocratic  interference  that  he  told  of  his  mediatorial 
powers  not  only  to  his  fellow  working  p>eople  but  even  to 

uniixl.   XXXIV.   frsg.   11.    5,    Dlnd. 

afl  Idrm,  froij.  ii,  I.  5,  Kttff.  For  fuHpr  d^ftrriptlon  of  thew  tmde 
or  Ubor  oDions  •««  Chapter*  ziii-zx.  Eanai,  Oleon  and  Atheoioa 
wcr*  an  born   near  the  home  of  Jesus. 

XT  BUrh.  S.  64:  "Be  was  a  great  magician  and  performer  of 
miracles  and  stood  In  close  communion  with  the  gods,  receiTing  in- 
(pirations  from  them  not  only  by  dreams,  but  actually  seeinf  them 
1b  open  day.   as  in   life." 

*•  Diod.    Idem,   fragment   il,   S,    6. 
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his  master  and  to  all  the  lords  and  ladies,  who,  to  beguile 
their  evening  hours,  used  to  invite  or  more  probably,  or- 
der him  to  recount  the  results  of  his  nightly  interviews 
with  the  august  goddess.  Pretending  that  as  she  was  also 
the  patron  deity  of  Syria,  his  native  land,  he  maintained 
that  she  revealed  herself  to  him  with  an  assurance  that  be 
was  to  become  a  king  and  deliverer.  Even  these  super- 
natural things  he  told  to  Antigenes  at  these  banquets  amid 
the  laughter  and  derision  of  the  skeptical  guests.  His  in- 
genuousness worked  npoa  their  curiosity  and  their  invita- 
tions were  apparently  made  with  a  purpose  of  amusement 
during  their  ogies  of  wine  and  gluttony.  Their  sport,  be 
however,  seema  to  have  overlooked,  taking  their  vein 
of  merriment  or  ridicule  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  him- 
self. 

From  what  followed,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  Eunus  that 
he  was  weak  minded.  He  promised  Antigenes  to  except 
and  spare  him  on  the  day  of  wrath — an  obligation  which 
he  religiously  kept  and  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  cruelties  of  Damophilus,*"  who  caused  his  working 
hands  to  be  whipped,  struck  deeply  into  the  sensitive  feel- 
ings of  thousands  of  other  men.  They  were  able  to  come 
together,  secretly  or  otherwise,  to  discuss  their  sufferings 
and  form  their  plot.  Dr.  Biicher  understands  from  glean- 
ings of  the  Vatican  and  other  fragments  that  the  plot  orig- 
inated with  the  slaves  of  Damophilus."  It  is  however, 
quite  certain  (hat  what  came  to  pass  was  spontaneous  re- 
sulting from  a  combination  of  grievances  and  a  strong  re- 
ligious belief  in  Eunus.  The  other  slaves  of  Antigenes  also 
took  part. 

Damophilus  and  his  yet  more  cruel  wife  Megallis,  appear 
to  have  been  models  of  ferocity.  Their  young  and  beau- 
tiful daughter  was  the  exception.  Megallis  was  in  the 
habit  of  whipping  her  female  slaves  to  death  with  her  own 
hand.  It  was  like  a  mania  people  sometimes  possess  for 
delighting  in  scenes  of  suffering.  Endowed  with  unlim- 
ited power  through  the  Roman  laws  and  usages,  to  do  as 
she  pleased,  she  suited  any  action  to  fancy  and  gloried  in 
tearing  the  poor  life  from  her  helpless  victims.  Nor  was 
the  ferocity  of  her  husband  much  less.  The  incident  we 
have  recite<l  was  probably  one  of  leniency  compared  with 
many  that  remain  untold.     Certain  it  is,  that  his  atroci- 
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ties  together  with  those  of  his  wife  toward  her  defence- 
less female  slaves  are  what  decided  this  gjeat  uprising;. 

But  we  have  the  estreraely  pleasing  assurance  that  the 
feeling  which  those  slaves  entertained  toward  the  kind- 
hearted  daughter  of  this  ferocious  pair — a  young  maiden 
whom  they  all  loved — proved  her  palladium;  for  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  they  guarded  and  spared  her  through 
the  scenes  of  blood.'* 

Plans  of  a  great  revolutionary  revolt  were  soon  decided 
apon,  and  a  collusion  with  Eunus  secured  the  sympathy  of 
the  city  slaves.  These  arrangements  were  then  commu- 
nicated to  those  in  the  country. 

The  plot  was  thus  completed  and  the  moment  set.  All 
had  enthusiastically  determuied  to  break  loose  by  a  desper- 
ate struggle  from  their  unendurable  tortures  and  daunt- 
lessly  brave  the  storm  with  all  the  consequences  this  per- 
ilous action  entailed.  They  had  worked  themselves  up  to 
believe  that  their  goddess  would  be  propitious. 

By  preconcerted  arrangement,  four  hundred  slaves  as- 
sembled at  the  setting  in  of  night,  in  a  field  near  the  cita- 
del of  Enna.  They  quickly  organized  a  meeting.  They 
then  each  took  a  sacred  oath  to  persevere  in  their  enter- 
prise and  hold  fast  together.  The  little  multitude  came 
armed.  Their  weapwns  each  had  obtained  as  best  he  could. 
All  were  armed  with  courage  and  with  anger;  and  each 
determined  to  defend  his  new  liberty  to  the  death.  They 
marched  up  to  the  Enna  heights  under  a  leader  who  used 
all  his  prodigious  arts  and  legerdemain,  gesture,  and  Are- 
spitting,  to  encourage  them  and  prevent  a  panic.  Witb 
out  meeting  resistance  they  gained  admission  through  the 
gates,  into  the  city. 

There  were  the  millionaires  with  the  ladies,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  the  theatre,  the  place  of  entertainment. 
The  insurgents  instantly  took  possession  of  the  streets 
and,  as  they  marched,  singled  out  their  well  known  victims. 
Rich  men  and  women  who  long  had  held  unbridled  power 
over  hitherto  helpless  slaves,  now  saw  the  danger  as  they 
felt  their  guilt.  Pitiless  was  the  retributive  reaction  of 
the  enraged  and  surging  mass.  They  brained  their  own- 
ers; and  those  who  had  made  sport  of  their  leader  Eunus, 
likewise  bit  the  dust.     All  slaves  and  prisoners  found  in 

«>  Diod.  XXXrV,  !i,  SB:  "It  sbonlil  br  unrl«r«tood  that  in  Sicily 
lb«r«  vaa  ■  daughter  of  Damopbilua  ....  MermiaB  tooli  her  to 
Cctana   and  left   her  in   the  care  of   tome   relatiTes." 
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eaoU  laake  bo  icaiitaaM  Ib  tkis 
ox  iif  ft  were  ei^oywMre  mfldiM*  fo 
tke  oMet  of  tks  Uoody  wocfc,  the  alaraB, 
kaca  iM  nil  1 1 J  of  tkeir  faAcniigi^**  ^oj«d  vilk  • 
glee  vkid  nib  the  wvage,  the  iqppoitaBity,  each  with  eat 
and  gadwi  to  enae  cot  kk  ghaitty  accooiL     To  s  ttn 
qntdiened  Inat  of  vcBgeaaee,  tliera  mabed  a  i 
of  the  croeltieB  of  Dadtophiliis  wbo  gloated  on  the 
of  his  elaba  and  the  sting  of  hie  whips,  and  of    ~  _ 
his  wife,  wbo  had  whipped  to  death  her  femak  aerrant 
It  wa«  an  hour  of  vcngeaaee.    All  eentered  npoo  Uiis  sweety 
eat  inonel   of  the  UTage ;— commaiy  letributiaa.     Bh 
of  the  now  helpleaa  lidi  flowed  fnetj  amid  the  yeUa 
the  naked  alavee  wfaoae  brands  and  scan  gteamed 
OQsly  by  the  fires  of  the  homing  bouses  of  their  falli 
mastera.     Oreat  oambera  of  slave-boldere  paid  their  for*^ 
mer  acts  of  mdiscretion  with  their  lives. 

Large  nombers  of  slaves  who  were  kept  in  service  within 
the  city  and  who  had  previously  been  prepared  for  the  eri- 
ats,  DOW  joined  the  insurgents,  swelling  their  forces  and 
making  the  capture  of  the  city  complete. 

We  have  in  other  pages  "  shown  that  in  nearly  all  trade 
anions,  especially  the  branch  of  them  known  as  the  fkwwot. 
they  seem  to  have  had  an  ofl3cer  whose  duty  it  was  to  fore-  < 
tell,  work  miracles  and  do  other  sage  things,  such  as  in 
those  early  ages  of  the  world  were  not  only  common,  but 
were  thought  necessary.  The  idea  of  a  Messiah  or  deliv- 
erer sent  from  heaven  to  ransom  the  lowly  from  their  ev- 
erywhere prevailing  misery  permeated  all  their  organiza- 
tions.** Eunus,  therefore,  in  his  pretensions,  but  copied 
from  thousands. 

The  hours  of  grateful  vengeance  sped  on  the  breesea 
of  that  truculent  lullaby.  Object  after  object  of  their  de^ 
testation  and  hatred  was  dragged  forth  and  amid  screams 
for  mercy,  relentlessly  silenced  with  knife,  flames  and  blud- 
geon until  before  the  fury  waned  the  pitiful  wails  of  the 
slaughter  grew  faint  through  sheer  extermination. 

But  one  there  was  who  yet  remained  uncaptured  and 
unpunished.     This   was    Damophilus.    On    consultation    it 
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was  ascertained  that  he  was  cowering  in  his  pavilion,  a 
little  distance  from  the  city.  The  insurgents  sent  thither 
a  detachment  with  orders  to  bring  him  in  alive.  By  this 
time  the  rage  of  the  slaves  had  begun  to  assuage.  They 
brought  their  great  abuser  before  Eunus  in  the  audito- 
rium of  the  theatre,  whither  they  adjourned  to  hold  a  trial 
of  his  case.  Damophilus,  covered  with  wounds  and  bleed- 
ing, his  arms  pinioned,  his  fine  dress  torn  and  soiled,  was 
dragged  before  the  still  maddened  crowd,  his  wife  Meg- 
allis  with  him,  both  trembling  in  fateful  expectancy  of  their 
doom. 

The  rich  man  was  granted  an  opportunity  to  answer 
and  spar  the  scathing  accusations  that  were  heaped  upon 
him — bitter  reminders  of  his  mercilessness  to  them  when 
the  power  was  his  to  abuse  thera.  But  Damophilus  coyly 
and  cunningly  met  each  accusation  with  words  clothed  in 
ambiguity  and  dazzle  and  parried  oflf  their  bitter  bluntness 
by  his  affected  utterances  of  honeyed  word&  He  was 
making  inroads  upon  their  sympathies  when  Zeuxes  and 
Hermios,  two  powerful  Greek  slaves,  who  had  themselves, 
in  other  days,  been  victims  of  his  cruelty,  rushed  between 
him  and  hope,  one  with  a  dagger  and  the  other  an  axe. 
These  men  were  keenly  sensible  to  the  progress  Damo- 
philus was  making  on  the  susceptibilities  of  his  tatterde- 
malion jury;  and  fearing  lest  his  mellifluous  explanations 
should  overcome  them  and  that  they  might  thus  commit 
the  absurdity  of  punishing  thousands  less  stamped  with 
cruelties  and  turn  loose  the  deep-dyed  monsters  whose 
atrocities  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt,"  they 
crashed  down  the  aisle  of  the  theatre,  advanced  upon  him 
weapons  drawn  and  put  a  violent  end  to  this  mock  trial 
of  their  foe  by  beating  out  his  brains  upon  the  spot.  Di- 
odorus  relates  that  one  of  them  stabbed  him  with  a  knife 
in  the  side  and  the  other  chopped  off  his  head  with  the 
axe.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  terrified  Megallis,  who  must 
have  seen  the  reeking  knife  and  the  merciless  guillotine  by 
which  her  husband  had  fallen,  heard  his  pleadings  for  an 
extension  of  life  and  with  horror  beheld  his  ghastly  pun- 
ishment, was  delivered  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  her  female  slaves,  little  less  instinctively 
savage  than  their  male  companions,  frenzied  with  woman's 
hatred  and  still  goaded  by  memory's  spectres  of  their 
own  mothers  and  daughters  perishing  under  the  lash  once 
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wielded  by  this  most  pitiless  enemy,  the  now  supplicating 
Megallis'  own  hand.  Little  could  be  hoped  for  under  such 
circumstances.  Mercy  was  impossible.  The  horrified  and 
shrieking  lady  was,  like  Damophilus,  arraigned  for  mock 
trial  before  a  horde  of  nude  and  blood-grimed  women, 
taunted  until  each  imbittercd  one  requited  herself  with  cen- 
sure and  derision,  with  dallying  flings  and  a  satiety  of  jeers 
ach  as  only  wild  women  avenging  a  wounded  love,  po»- 
the  genius  to  consummate.  When  all  these  prelim- 
inaries were  ended,  Megallis  wns  seized  by  a  dozen  mns- 
cular  females,  stripped  of  her  finery  and  undoubtedly  her 
clothes,  dragged  to  the  pinacle  of  a  lofty  crag  in  which  the 
mountain  city  of  Enna  abounds.  All  efforts  of  the  shriek- 
ing, fainting  woman  to  writhe  out  of  their  clutching  fin- 
gers fast  fi.\ed  ui)on  her  throat  and  body  were  unavailing 
and  fniitlcss.  They  drew  her  out  upon  the  projecting 
prominence  yawning  over  the  abyss  well  known  to  the 
shuddering  mifortunate  as  the  Golgotha  of  miscreants  and 
recalcitrant  slaves.  From  these  frowning  crags  eagles  and 
ominous  night-birds  were  wont  to  startle  the  listener  witli 
their  screams.  Legends  of  horrors  of  this  fatal  rock  were 
told  by  mothers  as  early  inculcations  to  their  babes.  This 
wretched  victim  may  have  also  more  than  once  contributed 
her  ingenuity  descantmg  upon  its  boding  gloom  and  ter- 
rors as  she  lavished  it  on  the  torture  of  her  now  avenging 
chattels. 

But  all  this  sentimental  ism  suffices  nothing  in  presenee 
of  so  ghastly  a  reality  as  the  death  that  now  frowned,  and 
stared  this  quivering  mother  in  the  face.  The  unimpress- 
ible  avengers  were  not  to  be  frustrated  by  the  moans  and 
sobs  which  formed  a  part  of  the  solace  of  their  grievances. 
When  they  had  dragged  her  to  the  very  brink  they  no 
doubt  made  her  undergo  some  of  the  prevailing  formnU 
of  death  and  then  plunged  her  headlong  down  the  preci- 
pice where  she  was  battered  to  a  jelly  upon  the  sliarp  dints 
of  the  dell  below.  Such,  according  to  Diodorus,  Strabo, 
the  modem  critics  and  some  tale-telling  inscriptions,  was 
the  fate  of  an  ancient  millionaire  and  bis  wife  whom  great 
prosperity  had  rendered  void  of  all  the  amenities  and 
loveliness  of  civilized  life. 

There  yet  remained  one  member  of  that  fate-stricken 
family — the  daughter  already  alluded  to;  a  young  lady  of 
both  tender  age  and  heart.''    This  damsel  had  from  her 
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babyhood  shown  exceeding  sympathy  and  kindness  to- 
ward the  female  slaves  in  their  misfortunes.  Never  had 
she  taken  part  in  her  mother's  cruelties.  She  had,  on  the 
contrary,  shown  them  the  tenderest  commiseration;  and 
her  many  little  offerings  during  their  sufferings,  had  often 
gone  far  in  the  direction  of  healing  a  breach  between  fate 
and  despair.  Those  whom  the  master's  love  of  vengeance 
had  left  bound  and  often  chained  in  dungeons  of  the  er- 
gastulum,  with  which  ancient  slave  farms  were  cursed,  she 
had  comforted  and  administered  to.  Could  such  kindness 
be  now  forgotten?  Could  the  remembrance  of  this  child- 
benefactress,  even  in  that  awful  vortex  of  violence,  be  over- 
looked f  Could  conscience  be  stilled  even  midst  butcheries 
whose  mocking  carnival  made  death  a  satire  upon  empty 
ideas  of  right  and  wrongV  Or  could  such  a  pretty  thing 
as  sympathy  wedge  itself  in  amongst  the  howls  and  tur- 
bulence that  shook  this  scene  of  oblivion  and  of  death  T 
Yes.  A  love  which  was  stamped  into  their  fierce,  rough 
natures  still  lived  and  warmed  them  like  a  sunbeam,  for- 
cing itself  foremost,  even  into  this  terrible  qualm  reacting 
ag^ainst  morality.  Not  a  ruthless  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
trembling  form.  Speechless  unanimity  prevailed  on  the 
question  of  sparing  her  life.  All  would  spare  and  protect 
a  faithful  friend.  On  consultation  Hennias,  one  of  her 
father's  executioners,  was  chosen  leader  of  a  picked  band 
who  soon  after  performed  the  perilous  task  of  escorting 
ber  safely  to  the  distant  city  of  Catana,  the  home  of  some 
relatives  near  the  sea. 

We  have  in  this  episode  another  instance  substantiat- 
ing the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the  emotion  of 
sympathy  has  been  a  growth  in  the  breast  of  the  crushed 
and  humiliated  classes,  fledged  from  their  schools  of  mu- 
tual love  or  commiseration  and  common  support.  Poor 
people  are  themselves  the  makers  of  most  of  Ibe  syrnpa- 
tbies  which  they  enjoy.  Even  the  daughter  of  Dan)oph- 
ilus  grew  in  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  misery.  However 
rude  the  crust  screening  from  view  our  inner  nature,  that 
nature  never  had,  under  Pagan  control,  much  sympathy 
allowed  it  Sympathy  seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  growth 
out  of  a  vast  association  in  many  parts  of  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  states  and  did  not  thrive  among  the  opulent. 
Concupiscence  with  its  cupidity  and  irascibilty  were  the 
pillars  on  which  rested  the  ancient  paganism  and  its  aged 
competitive  system;  and  though  the  majorities  who  were 
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of  the  working  class  possessed  enough  of  the  latter  in  its 
oradest  form,  yet  they  had  little  greed  or  avarice.  They, 
in  fact,  developed  sentiments  of  a  reverse  nature.  They 
longed  for  a  socialism  that  would  breed  sympathy  with  its 
mutual  love  and  care.  Oiodorus,  one  of  our  informants 
on  this  subject  of  the  slaves  of  Enna,  in  referring  to  their 
treatment  of  the  daughter  of  Damophilus  and  Megallis, 
says:  "These  slaves  on  strike  demonstrated,  in  showing 
no  sympathy  or  mercy  to  those  who  had  been  their  mas- 
ters and  in  delivering  themselves  up  to  their  own  violence 
and  wrath,  that  what  they  did  was  not  the  mean  prompt- 
ings of  barbarity,  but  a  just  retribution  or  punishment  for 
the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  them ;"  "'  bold  words 
indeed,  but  just  and  true;  and  the  student  of  sociology 
may  now  divine  (he  reasons  why  that  brave  publicist  has 
lain  for  2,000  years  in  obloquy,  with  his  wonderful  tales 
and  descriptions  in  tatters  among  the  rubbish  of  the  vaults, 
or  later,  in  the  literary  sepulchres  of  the  Vatican. 

It  appears  that  this  tlieatre  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  fury  we  have  described  became  the  focus  of  deliberation 
after  the  frenzy  of  their  vengeance  had  subsided  and  the 
more  serious  matters  connected  with  the  future  began  to 
force  themselves  upon  their  reflection.  They  saw  that  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  their  action  reached  Rome,  the  scorn- 
ful power  which  for  ages  had  thrived  by  conquest  and  its 
booty  of  lands  and  slaves,  there  would  spring  up  an  immense 
army  to  suppress  them.  They  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee 
that  their  only  hope  was  in  a  strong  army  well  equipped 
and  disciplined,  powerful  enough  to  cope,  even  with  the 
forces  of  Rome.  It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  that 
80  deep  had  been  the  foresight  and  so  long  the  communings 
on  this  matter,  so  secretly  had  the  whole  uprising  been 
concocted,  that  all  things  necessary  to  this  resistance  were 
well-nigh  prepared  beforehand;  and  the  general  appearance 
with  its  sequel  demonstrate  that  the  central  idea  of  a  tu- 
multuous feast  of  blood  and  dissipation  and  of  subsequent 
demoralization  and  gluttony  was  far  from  them.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  had  already  determined  to  throw 
down  the  slave  system  of  which  they  were  victims  and  upon 
its  ruins  build  up  a  social  fabric  which  should  deal  equitably 
and  hvimanely  by  all.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  vast  and 
inexhaustible  power  of  Rome,  this  dream  of  the  poor  slave 
socialists  would  have  seemed  an  absurd  machination  of  the 

a*Diod.  XXXIV,   rrtfOMtDt   ii,   39. 
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fancy.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  were  on  an  island  with 
whose  rocky  cliffs,  caverns,  forests  and  by-paths  they  were 
well  acquainted.  They  wanted  to  build  up  a  kingdom  of 
men  and  women  emancipated  from  slavery  and  economic 
want  with  their  leader  Eunus,  on  the  throne.  They  held 
good  to  this  resolution. 

Eunus  was  elected  king.*"  It  does  not  appear  that  their 
choice  of  him  was  on  account  of  any  military  tact  which 
be  had  shown  as  their  leader  nor  on  account  of  his  supe- 
rior capacities  of  any  kind,  unless  it  was  that  of  working 
-wonders.  This,  however,  was  extremely  necessary  in  the 
mind  of  superstitious  men,  as  were  most  of  the  ancients, 
especially  the  laboring  class  who,  in  their  unions  among 
the  fi-eedmen,  often  kept  a  sorcerer  who  knew  how  to  spit 
fire,  dawdle  with  the  little  oracles  and  pronounce  proph- 
ecies. Even  the  rich  had  their  magi  or  fortune-tellers  and 
tbeir  haruspices,  as  well  as  higher  priests  who  often  de- 
cided the  turn  of  conquests  by  the  simple  consultation  of 
an  oracle.  Eiuius  could  blow  fire,  tell  wonders,  pretend 
and  prophesy;  and  Eunus  was  elected  king.  Again,  the 
name  Eunoua,  the  beneficent,  was  considered  a  harbinger 
of  deeds  certain  to  bring  forth  good. 

King  Eunus,  on  receiving  his  crown,  rose  equal  to  the 
majesty  of  his  new  estate.  He  assumed  all  the  oriental 
bearing  of  kingly  dignity.  He  established  the  offices  of 
state  with  such  splendors  as  he  could  command.  There 
was  given  him  for  a  queen  a  female  slave  who  like  him- 
self, bailed  from  Apamea  in  Syria — probably  old  play- 
mates. Such  was  the  happy  one  to  be  raised  to  the  queen- 
ahip.  To  crown  himself  in  still  more  royal  imitation  of 
tfae  dignities  of  his  fatherland  he  named  himself  Antioch. 

From  the  moment  Eunus  beg-an  his  reign  he  appears  to 
have  been  successful.  Full  details  are  wanting.  From 
Cicero  we  have  hints*'  that  the  temple  of  Ceres  or  De- 
meter  was  preserved  with  scrupulous  care,  as  well  as  all  the 
property  belonging  to  it.  No  doubt,  however,  he  changed 
tbe  officers  of  tlie  temple  from  high  priests  to  vestal  vir- 
gins, supplanting  the  old  by  a  choice  of  his  own  people. 

Biicher  thinks  *^  that  his  administration  from  first  to  last, 
considering   all    circumstances    peculiarly   connected    with 

40 /dm.  trtg.  11,   14. 

41  Clc»ro,    Ttrra,   U.    60.    112. 

*t  Auftl.  S.  59:  "More  than  ordinary  rapabllilT."  Slefert  also 
•a]p«:  "Tbty  alMted  him  ihtii  Us<  Ucaoat  lit  had  oiigiiuted  tba 
oatbreak."     8.   18. 
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the  character  and  notions  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  showed  more  than  usual  fit- 
ness. He  understood  the  theory  of  government.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  at  Enna  there  was  one  of  those  cavern  prisons, 
such  as  had  been  dug  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant  at  Syra- 
cuse. We  know  that  those  pestilential  subterranean  dun- 
geons existed  in  g^at  numbers,  called  by  the  Romans 
ergastula,  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  were 
often  underground  workshops  like  the  quarries — the  hor- 
ror of  the  ancient  slave.  Florus  and  Diodorus  combine  in 
the  statement  that  more  than  60,000  Ggbting  soldiers  of 
the  great  rebel  army  were  convicts  turned  loose  from  these 
prisons  **  during  the  war.  Eunus  incarcerated  a  large 
number  of  the  rich  in  the  holes  at  Enna  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  old  prisoners  were  first  discharged  to 
give  room  for  the  new.  A  council  of  war  was  held  and 
it  was  decided  to  put  all  these  many  prisoners  to  death. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  mass  meeting  of  the  faithful  and 
unfaltering  to  Eunus,  as  a  forewarning  of  the  certain  re- 
sult of  taking  part  in  any  effort  to  escape,  or  of  mixing 
and  intriguing  to  restore  the  old  government.  Few  of 
the  old  rule  people  were  left  alive  except  the  free  mechan- 
ics who  could  make  arms;  and  even  they  were  compielled 
to  work  in  fetters.  To  those  who  had  invited  Eunus  to  a 
seat  of  mock  honor  on  account  of  his  pretended  powers 
in  legrerdemain  and  gifts  of  divination  at  their  symposiums 
and  for  the  amusement  of  guests,  and  whom  he  had  prom- 
ised their  lives  in  case  he  realized  his  heaven-offered  king- 
dom, he  held  good  his  word.  He  also  saved  them  their 
fortunes.**  They  were  spared  by  a  royal  decree  and  the 
mandate  was  sent  them  in  true  regal  form.  He  also  saved 
the  temples  and  other  holy  properly.*'' 

At  length  Eunus  called  a  council  of  permanent  govern- 
ment. First  of  all  was  chosen  Achrous.  "He  was,  in  a 
formal  manner  made  consiliarius  of  the  faithful."  The 
ancient  author  who  leaves  us  these  choice  fragments  of 
history  *"  suffixes  his  opinion  that  Eunus  in  making  choice 
of  him  as  lieutenant  and  counselor  general,  showed  won- 

4a  Florus,  Evit.  Bitt.  Som.  Ill,  19,  i  6:  "TU*  was  the  first 
(trtngs  thine  done;  he  gathered  2,000  as  be  moTed  along,  and  then 
breaking  open  the  prisons  made  soldiers  of  more  than  60,000  in- 
mates." 

4«Diod.  XXXIV,  frag.  ii.  42;  Bilcher.  A.vfrt.  3.  69;  Siefert,  Sklav 
*nlc.   8.    17. 
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derfal  ability  and  prudence.  This  man  understood  and 
deeply  sympathized  with  the  Syrian  element  of  which  the 
slave  population  of  Enna  by  conquest  was  largely  com- 
posed. But  he  was  moreover  endowed  with  extraordinai-y 
wisdom  and  unscrupulous  will-power  in  expedients,  where 
emergencies  required  it.  He  was  capable  of  fearlessly  or- 
ganizing, on  the  inspection  of  a  circumstance,  a  resistance 
powerful  enough  to  shatter  the  peril  whatever  it  might  bo; 
and  he  had  the  judgment  and  force  of  character  to  push 
it  to  its  immediate  and  successful  results.  He  was  bold 
enough  to  plainly  tell  to  Euzius  his  misgivings  and  impart  to 
him  the  truth;  and  that  dignitary  had  wisdom  and  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  common  sense  to  bear  him  with  com- 
posure and  acquiesce  in  his  views.  A  perfect  agreement 
was  the  result. 

Dr.  Biicher  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Achseus  was  one 
of  the  thousands  of  unfortunates  who  bad  been  reduced  to 
slavery  through  the  Roman  conquest  of  Achaia,  B.  C.  14C, 
or  about  3  years  before.*'  Achaia  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
Greek  Peninsula,  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  near  and  includ- 
ing the  great  city  of  that  name,  was  of  purest  Greek;  and 
Greeks  in  those  days  were  mighty  men.  But  the  bnit.il 
fiat  of  Roman  conquest  had  recently  swept  over  the  whole 
Grecian  territory  and  buzzard-like,  swallowed  up  her  fa- 
mous provinces  and  cities  and  sold  her  braves  into  slav- 
ery. We  thus  find  circumstantial  evidence  that  Achajus  had 
the  sagacity,  acumen  and  intrepidity  of  bis  race.  So  well 
pleased  was  the  slave-king  with  Achseus  that  he  made  him 
a  present  of  one  of  the  fine  houses  of  bis  former  millionaire 
masters. 

The  success  of  the  great  insurrection  from  henceforth  is 
to  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  Acha;us,  general-in- 
chief.  In  three  days  he  had  armed  and  equipped  no  less 
than  6,000  soldiers  and  had  them  ready  for  the  es{>ected 
armies  from  Rome  which  all  well  knew  would  soon  arrive 
by  forced  marches  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  As  all  these 
slaves  knew  the  awful  consequences  of  defeat,  we  may 
imagine  the  incentives  which  prompted  their  activity  in 
making  ready  for  coming  conflicts. 

The  outside  agricultural  places  soon  began  to  be  heard 
from.  They  consisted  of  heterogeneous  ranks — a  motly 
mass,  who,  rushing  from  their  work  on  hearing  the  news 
of  the  revolt,  straggled  into  the  new  head-quarters  from 

*1  A.ut»t.   d.   unf.  Arb.,   S.  eo. 
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far  and  near.  They  streamed  into  the  town,  each  with  a 
batcher-knife,  an  axe,  a  sickle,  a  pitehfork  of  iron  or  wood. 
Slings  were  weapons  with  wbiob  the  namerous  shepherda 
were  best  practiced :  and  they  knew  their  use  with  fatal 
effect.  Inspired  with  a  hope  of  Liberty  at  any  price  or  ag- 
ony of  effort,  they  wer«  ready  to  stake  their  lives  under 
periloos  odds  for  a  chance  at  winning  it. 

There  were  at  that  moment  no  troops  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions in  Sicily.  The  only  immediate  forces  to  be  feared 
by  the  workingmen  were  the  militia  from  the  different  cities. 
There  had  occurred  no  dangerous  strikes  among  the  slaves 
for  many  years  here,  and  in  consequence,  Rome  had  not,  as 
in  Etruria,  on  the  Tarantine  gulf  and  elsewhere,  provided 
a  standing  army  kept  stationary  under  a  prtetor  for  the 
express  purpose  of  suppressing  the  ever-recurring  rebellions 
of  labor**  which  were  not  only  in  this  nation  troublesome 
but  had  proved  themselves  at  Sparta  and  Athens  a  great 
source  of  danger.  Besides  this,  Rome  was  busy  quelling 
similar  disorders  nearer  home.  The  only  available  force  at 
hand  was  the  militia. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  were  recruiting  a  powerful 
force  by  tapping  every  resourc*  that  offered  a  promise  of 
strength.  Among  others,  as  already  noticed,  the  great 
cavern  jails  were  full.'*  All  through  the  coimtry  these 
workhouses,  whether  underground,  in  towns  or  out  on  the 
farms,  were  broken  into  and  emptied,  the  prisoners  ran- 
somed and  those  able  to  bear  arms  welcomed  to  the  army 
of  rcaistanceL^  Our  principal  resource  whence  wc  extract 
these  facts  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  elaborately  oo 
the  subject,  often  giving  minute  details;  but  being  an  hon- 
est man  and  writing  of  his  own  natix'e  country,  committed 
what  in  his  times  seems  to  have  been  the  error — though  no 
fault  of  his  conscience — of  telling  the  truth.  We  in  conse- 
quence, as  students  of  sociology  must  charge  against  that 
slave-holding  aristocracy,*'  all  mutilation  of  his  history,  es- 
pecially those  paragraphs  delineating  the  Roman  disaster 
which  followed;  for,  although  some  clauses  are  left  com- 

4iLiT.  XXII.    17.  4J.  XXXII,  26,  XXXIII,   88. 

<»  Diod.  XXXrV,  fr«i.  ii.  36:  "And  h«  unt  those  who  w«r« 
boand  in  ch&ini  »nd  fettered,  into  th«  prison  workshops."  Daido- 
philus   had    ftlfto   mftde   th«m    work    in   the  fleldi    while   chained. 
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plete  others  are  bereft  of  their  treasures  of  priceless  infor- 
mation. A  large  portion  of  the  details,  amounting  in  all,  to 
chapters,  has  apparently  been  sequestered  through  the  van- 
dalism of  contemporaneous  censorship  and  the  inestimable 
manuscripts  disrupted  from  their  historical  chain  covering 
at  least  ten  years  of  this  eventful  rebellion  which  went  far 
toward  shaping  the  actions  of  men  and  preparing  the  world 
for  the  advent  of  a  different  culture. 

At  any  rate  we  have  a  statement  that  not  less  than  60,000 
prisoners  were  delivered  from  the  ergastula  "  and  we  know 
that  these  also  joined  the  rebellion.  Everywhere  were  the 
slave-holders  murdered,  and  in  proportion  as  the  more 
desperate  ones  were  delivered  from  bondage  and  fetters,  the 
search  all  over  the  island  to  find  and  exterminate  them  be- 
came more  industrious.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily  were 
magnificent  fields  of  wheat  and  different  grains  and  a  large 
amount  of  pasture  lands  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep  and 
bearing  prodigious  quantities  of  wine  and  olive  oil.  The 
slave  hordes  now  free,  swept  over  this  country,  murdering 
and  destroying  all  before  them,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Achaeus  at  restraint.  The  story  of  Garabalus,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Morganlion  in  the  upper  districts  of  Symcethus, 
is  told '"  as  an  exception  to  the  usual  prudence  of  this  com- 
mander: This  nobleman  while  on  a  bunting  excursion  came 
across  a  band  of  these  prowlers.  Alarmed  at  his  close  prox- 
imity to  the  dangerous  men  he  turned  and  ran  toward  the 
city,  following  the  high  road.  When  near  his  own  home 
he  met  his  father  on  horseback  going  toward  the  danger, 
who  immediately  dismounted  and  begged  the  son  to  mount 
and  save  himself  by  flight.  While  thus  in  filial  and  pater- 
nal love,  tarrying,  neither  deciding  to  take  to  flight,  the  free- 
booters came  up  and  killed  them  both.'*  But  Achieus  gen- 
erally forbade  such  strong  measures.    Wherever  he  heard 

M  rioms,    Bpit.  Ill,    IS,   elnwhere  quoted. 

IllfinDert,  Otag.  IX,  2;  Cato,  De  Rt  RuiHea,  6;  CoIumelU,  D* 
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of  iiin>riiiA«  eommitted  by  his  men  he  is  said  to  have  etx- 
« I  I'liiTiQ'  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  appealing  to 

II, >     ......   1   hIkiuM  the  Romans  gain  the  upper  hand.     Tlie 

ri'tu'U  li«(;uM  lu  comprehend  that  something  nobler  than 
iitvru  rutfu  u'liM  wanted.  They  soon  began  to  be  more  carefal 
vf  I  ho  ittoniit  of  grain  and  other  necessaries.  They  also 
i>pHi'f<d  0  number  of  small  cultivators  who  bad  not  been 
iit'tivd  ill  injuring  them. 

Thrro  wcrv  bIno  great  numbers  of  freedmen,  now  little 
Itvllor  lliAti  beggars;  for  as  most  farm  labor  since  the  new 
liDprliia  iif  the  Roman  slave  system  had  set  in,  was  per- 
fiunu'il  by  (klAvea,  they  were  obliged  to  beg  because  they 
had  no  work.  Th«H  wratched  tramps,  perceiving  their  op- 
|i»rluuity,  MMil  h^gia  to  organize  in  secrecy.*^  The  great 
wAi'  now  raiTMi  b  ttnest.  The  new  force  of  be^us 
who  hiiherlo  had  been  rouDin^  in  a  demoraliaed  eonditkifi 
do  tiol  wvm  to  hatrt  dooa  credit  to  the  slavea;  for  while  they 
i\\nm\  llMiir  handi  lo  detUmtitin  of  property  and  delrvcxed 
tltpiuwlxiw  up  lo  ffiattaaty,  their  fanlts  were  all  laid  to  the 
k)«v««t.  Ily  thia  dnaOHUnce  we  are  aiaia  aware  that. 
Iho  AilvtAi  ttalia  of  intallifni  was  higher  aiwMg  the 
»la\v>  |H>|»uktk«  thaa  tt* 


llw  tmM»  atnalM  at  A* 
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the  slaves  ran  away  from  their  masters  and  hurried  to  join 
the  Ennian  army. 

AcbteuB  in  a  short  time  found  himself  master  of  a  well 
equipped  army  of  10,000  men.  He  devoted  his  energies  to 
drilling  these  raw  troops  and  teaching  them  their  new 
business.  We  are  wanting  details  for  showing  the  exact 
dates,  but  the  events  of  which  we  speak,  according  to  the 
close  examination  of  all  material  by  Dr.  Biicber,  make  it 
between  B.  C.  143  and  140.'''  Repeated  skirmishing  took 
place  between  AchiBus  and  the  advance  guards  of  the  Ro- 
man prwtors  but  as  often  the  latter  were  totally  overthrown. 
Undoubtedly  many  great  and  terribly  bloody  battles  were 
fought."  Certainly  the  results  were  disastrous  to  the  Ro- 
mans; for  the  territory  of  Eunus'  kingdom  gradually  en- 
larged, stretching  over  upper  Symoethus  and  eastward  down 
to  the  sea.  It  also  struck  northward  and  extended  for  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  west.  But  we  hear  of  noth- 
ing having  occurred  in  the  south,  up  to  this  point.""  There 
was,  however,  a  great  uprising  there,  soon  to  be  heard  of. 
The  signal  successes  of  AchiEus  had  become  noised  abroad. 
Slaves  everywhere  were  waiting  for  a  leader.  A  new  and 
almost  distinct  strike  was  preparing  to  burst  forth  south- 
ward near  the  coast,  among  the  productive  fields  and  pas- 
tures long  celebrated  for  stock-breeding,  especially  that  of 
draft  animals  and  fine  horses.  Along  this  seaboard  no 
harbors  appear.  The  land  lies  in  plateaus,  with  precip- 
itous steeps  overhanging  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  levels 
above  and  the  occasional  valleys  are  exceedingly  fruitful." 
It  was  the  celebrated  Agrigentum.  Along  the  southern  coast 
of  Sicily  at  that  time  few  inhabitants  existed.  The  old 
places  which  had  once  been  occupied  by  the  colonists  from 
Megara  and  Rhodes  had  been  long  depopulated. 

Acragus,  well  remembered  by  the  Romans  as  having  with- 
stood, during  the  Punic  wars  all  those  terrible  vicissitudes 
and  had  long  been  inured  to  hardships,  still  maintained 
itself  and  a  good  share  of  its  population.  It  was  a  rich 
portion  of  the  island  and  large  numbers  of  the  land  own- 

(T  litm,  Ezevn,  "Regardinf  the  cbronolonr  of  the  SiciUin  lUr* 
Wftr  and  othrr  matters  thereto  related,  cousult  the  Excuri."  8.  121- 
12V.  Here  BUcher  girea  data  (which  w«  foIlo«r),  ahowlnf  that  it 
muat  have  be«n  B.  C.  14S-140  or  the  flrat  two  yeara  before  the  army 
of  Aehjcne  amounted  to   10,000   men. 

ftlDiod.    XXXrV,    frag.   U,   Died. 

D*  BUcher,  Aujil.  S.  62.  We  moitly  follow  Bacher'a  admirable  Irae- 
lac*  of  the  war  from  thia  point. 

CO  Strabo,  Qtog.  VT ;  Cicero,  7<rr.  II,  1,  28 ;  D'Oroille,  SicvU,  p. 
aSB:  PUa.  B.  N.,  VIII,  64. 
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era  paMe«fK<d  and  exploited  slaves  who  became  so  nutneroos 
llml  tlipy  i>erformed  all  the  labor,  leaving  none  for  the 
fitwdmcn,  who  were  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  roam- 
iny  tramps  and  beggars.  Some  men  owned  500  *'  in  the 
enrlior  days  and  there  still  existed  very  rich  men  in  the 
city,  huliling  large  jwrtions  of  land  and  many  human  crea- 
tures as  chattels.  Here  was  the  seat  of  a  recorded  instance 
of  the  prevailing  cruelties:  One  Polias,  ha^•ing  invite*!  to 
dinner  an  equally  heartless  slaveholder,  who  was  unwilling  to 
allow  his  slaves  rest  long  enough  to  sleep,  called  together  his 
own,  especially  the  women  and  children,  and  like  the  ani- 
mals, fed  them  nuts  and  dried  figs — the  only  nourishment 
they  were  allowed  for  supper.*' 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  the  slaves  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  ran  away  from  such  masters  and  some- 
times became  cunning  and  dsmgerons  brigands. 

Another  desperate  character  of  this  war  was  Cleon,  called 
in  Livy,  ''Gleon,"  a  Cilician  by  birth  "  from  the  town  of 
Comana  in  the  Taurian  region  of  southern  Asia  Minor.  It 
appears  that  he  and  his  brother,  called  "Coma"  by  Valerius 
Maximus  in  his  Memorabilia,**  were  runaway  slaves  who, 
having  betaken  themselves  to  the  mountains,  drove  a  ma- 
rauding business  in  the  general  interest  of  their  fellows  still 
in  bonds.  Here  they  plied  the  arts  of  the  latrocinia  or  high- 
way robbery,  and  stood  ready  to  espouse  the  rebellion  of 
Eunus  which  was  now  creeping  towards  their  confines.  An- 
other theory  of  Cleon  is  that,  like  Spartacus,  he  had  else- 
where learned  to  be  a  robber  but  had  been  seized  by  a  Sicil- 
ian corsair  and  brought  over  to  this  place  where  he  was  sold 
in  slavery  and  set  to  work  herding  horses  in  the  pastures, 
whence  he  escaped  and  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  le- 

•  1  SlFfert,   S<eilUrhe   Sklarrnlcrleoe,    8.   88. 

•  I  Stobvui,   Floril,  LXII,   48;  Cf.  BQchsr,   B4. 

«9  In  his  note  2.  8.  64,  Dr.  BUcher  refcri  to  Cleon'l  JilrllipUe*,  u 
follow! :  "Diod.  (r.  2,  43:  'Out  of  thoie  pUcM  litaBtcd  abont 
Taurui.'  According  to  paragraph  20,  hia  brother  waa  named  Comanua 
(Coma  In  Valerius  Maxlmui);  and  it  la  tolerably  lafe  to  conclude 
from  thi*  that  Comana  waa  the  birthplace  of  the  two  brothers.  But 
whether  this  was  the  Coma  of  Pamphylia  or  that  of  Cappadoc-ia, 
whence  this  name  ia  derived  la  a  question  impossible  to  answer.  The 
Cappadocian  Comana  waa  aituated  among  the  Anti-Taurian  hilla.  upon 
the  river  Saros,  and  was  a  capital  citv  of  Syria,  where  the  cult  of 
Ma  (Artemis  Taurica),  according  to  Strsbo,  XII,  p.  635,  was  en- 
couraged. If  this  be  so,  it  serves  as  a  cause  for  the  bold  turn  of 
Clean  when  he  came  in  Juxtaposition  with  the  religious  superstition 
of   Eunua." 

64  Diod.  XXXIV,  trac-  U.  20  >nd  43;  Valerloi  Mudmoi,  IX.  11; 
Slefert,   19. 
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gion,  playing  his  old  pranks  with  success.  But  this  theory 
fails  to  account  for  his  brother. 

By  some  means  Cleou,  who  had  a  strong  band  ever  on 
the  alert,  heard  of  the  great  movement  of  Ennus  at  Enna. 
The  distance  was  certainly  not  so  great  but  that  they  could 
have  held  correspondence;  especially  after  the  forces  of 
AchKus  had,  by  victory  after  victory  over  the  prsetorian 
militia,  cleared  the  obstacles  away. 

Cleon,  on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  insurrection,  ran 
up  the  flag  of  open  rebellion  and  offered  freedom  to  all 
slaves  who  should  espouse  his  cause.  The  mighty  name  he 
had  already  won  went  far  toward  deciding  innumerable 
slaves.  Everywhere  these  Agrigentine  bondsmen  responded 
to  the  shrill  bugles  of  Cleon.  As  fast  as  they  came  into 
camp  he  armed  and  drilled  them  for  serx'ice.  Battles  must 
have  followed  for  we  find  him  in  possession  of  (he  city. 
The  two  most  powerful  captains  of  the  rebellion  now  stood 
over-ngainst  each  other,  both  having  won  battles,  undoubt- 
edly important  ones;  for  as  our  details  are  missing  and 
the  leading  points  preserved,  we  are  left  to  our  imagination 
in  making  up  the  links  in  the  chain  of  history.  It  was  now 
the  hope  of  the  rich  owners  that  these  rough  commanders 
would,  though  at  first  victorious,  soon  have  a  falling  out; 
that  jealou.sy  would  prove  a  quicker  means  of  ridding  thera 
of  their  now  terrible  enemy  than  their  own  opposition;  for 
such  were  the  proportions  of  this  uprising  that  Cleon  soon 
counted  upwards  of  70,000  men."  With  such  an  aniiy  it 
was  reasonably  conjectured  that  he  would  not  hmg  submit 
to  a  subordinate  position  under  Eunus.  Biicher  in  assuring 
us  that  the  reverse  was  the  case,"*  suggests  that  the  cause 
of  the  perfect  harmony  known  to  have  existed  may  have 
been  Cleon's  superstitious  faith  in  the  infallibilty  of  Eunus 
as  a  mediator  for  poor  humanity  between  God  and  man; 
it    being   fully   believed    tfiat   he    was    a    Messiah.'"     This 

•t  LItj,  LVI.  "At  the  (lm<  O.  Fnlvtai  wis  consul,  this  wir  of 
Ennaft  begmn-  Ennus  was  a  slave  who  was  hj  race  a  Syrian  and 
who  intherpd  a  forrp  of  arrimiUural  sTavps.  BreakfnR  open  the  work- 
house prisons,  he  raised  his  army  to  70,000  strong  and  mossing  them, 
fooght  many  battles  with  the   Roman  people." 

M  BBcher,   Aiifil.   8.   R5. 

•7  Floms,  III,  19,  4;  "A  rertain  Syrtsn  named  Eanns,  pretend- 
iDg  like  a  fsnatir,  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of  the  goddess  by  throwing 
/ortb  flery  scintlllntionn  resembling  ber  hair,  aroused  a  multitude  of 
slaTfls  as  great  as  an  imperial  amy,  and  these  he  emancipated  and 
•tippUed  with  arms.  To  prove  that  he  was  divine,  be  would  plaea 
a  nut  in  his  month,  in  which  was  hidden  sulphur  and  fire,  and 
drawing  the  brcatb   gently,   would   blow   forth   llamss." 
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might  have  done  mnch.  but  the  fact  that  they  knew  that 
in  the  absence  of  perfect  harmony  their  own  tivta  wxmld 
certainly  be  speedily  lost,  together  with  their  eaose,  is  the 
more  probable  soiation  to  this  probLem.  Cleoa  aeeeptod  a 
position  of  what,  in  oar  military  terms,  may  be  called  a 
brigadier-general,  of  the  grand  army  under  Eunas,  or  rather 
under  Acbjeos,  lieutenant-general  to  Eonus;  and  the  force 
assigned  him  was  only  5,000  men. 

The  two  armies  of  the  great  mutiny  against  capital  be- 
came thus  consolidated  into  one.  It  is  stated  by  Livy  that 
in  Agrigentum  alone  there  were  70,000  men  under  arms ;  ** 
and  we  have  seen  that  Aehieus  already  had  a  large,  Tictorioos 
force.  Thus  the  combined  armies  steadily  grew  in  numbers 
and  discipline.  This  immense  force  was  divided  up  between 
many  leaders:  Eunus  being  the  commander-in-diief  with 
Aclueus  and  soon  afterwards  Cleon,  the  two  principal  Ueo- 
tenants. 

The  armies  stretched  from  Enna  to  Agrigentum  and  a 
wing  extended  south  and  eastward  to  the  sea — perhaps  as 
far  eastward  as  Syracuse.  Soon  after  these  arrangements 
were  accomplished  the  new  pnetor  arrived  in  Sicily  with 
an  army  of  well  equipped  Roman  soldiers  consisting  of 
8,000  men.  How  many  stragglers  of  thoee  demon^zed 
forees  whom  Aebaus  had  often  punished  and  dispersed, 
came  to  swell  the  freshly  landed  army  of  this  pretor,  L. 
Plautios  Hypswus,**  does  not  appear.  But  Dr.  Siefert, 
on  the  strength  of  a  statement  of  a  fragment,  says  that  no 
regular  troops  accompanied  Hype»us  from  Rome. 

Hostilities  south  now  became  generaL  The  Roman  did 
not  have  long  to  wait.  A  force  of  20,000  slaves  probably 
of  both  Achieus  and  Cleon  met  him,  fully  inspired  with 
the  supernatural  powers  of  their  fire-spitting  king,  as  well 
as  burning  with  old  hatred  and  a  desire  to  settle  accounts 
with  their  enemies.  A  great  battle  was  fought.  Hypsieas 
was  utterly  routed  and  ruined;  and  the  r^ls  were  left 
masters  of  the  field. 

The  news  of  this  additional  victory  spread  rapidly  and 
those  slaves  who  had  hitherto  hesitated,  now  docked  to  the 
insurgent  army,  soon  swelling  it  to  the  almost  incredible 
magnitude  of  200,000  men.  The  language  of  oar  informa- 
tioa  is,  however,  too  assuring  to  warrant  us  in  dallying 

MLW.  LTI.  BrU    ad  t».     S*m  qnoUtiaa  is  aoM  SS. 
••  Dio<L    (rmc.    li.    IS.     Thii   is   prob*btr  a   i— ■■!  o(  •  faB   *ta«»- 
B«at  DOW  moilj  lod. 
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over  doabts;  for  not  only  do  the  ancient  authorities  give 
these  figures  but  we  also  find  the  strong  reinforcement  of 
the  modem  philological  critics  who  made  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be  true.'"  The  people  at  Rome  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  force  under  Hypsaaus  would  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  but  as  time 
wore  by,  straggling  remnants  of  the  shattered  army  veri- 
fied a  dismal  fear  that  great  disasters  bad  befallen  them; 
otherwise  the  gloomy  news  of  the  expedition  was  lost. 

Other  expeditions  soon  followed  the  sad  one  just  men- 
tioned. As  we  know  that  in  a  similar  rebellion  by  Sparta- 
CU8  some  70  years  later,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  large, 
so  in  reason,  we  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  been  small 
in  Sicily.  Time  and  other  despoilers  have  deprived  us,  it 
is  true,  of  many  details,  in  histories  we  know  to  have  been 
written.  But  enough  remains  to  attest  the  enonnous  pro- 
portions of  the  Sicilian  labor  rebellion  and  the  success  that 
everywhere  attended  the  anns  of  the  workingmen.  C.  Ful- 
vius  Flaccus,  consul,  appears  next  to  have  come  to  the 
scene;  his  colleague  Scipio  Africanus  going  to  Nwmantia. 
This  commander  was,  however,  preceded  by  a  certain  Man- 
lius,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  Diodorus  referred  to. 
He,  like  his  predecessors,  was  annihilated.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  word  applies  here  in  its  literal  sense. 
So  complete  was  the  extinction  that  scarcely  a  human  be- 
ing ever  returned  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  disaster  to 
Rome.  Then  followed  Lentulus,  afterwards  Piso  and  Ru- 
pillius.  Whenever  the  Romans  gained  an  advantage  by 
dint  of  superior  military  skill  they  lost  it  through  the  over- 
whelming and  ever  increasing  numbers  of  the  slaves,  who 
in  addition  to  their  own  manufacture  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  which  they  forced  the  freedmen-mechanies''^ 
of  Sicily  to  accomplish  for  them,  turned  ai!  the  splendid 
weapons  wrested  from  the  defeated  warriors  of  the  Roman 
nobility  to  their  own  uses  and  grew  invincible.''' 

TO  BSch.  B.  66 :  "The  irmy  tmonntnl  to  about  200,000  xoea." 
Also  S-  120:  *'Not  Ion?  aftprwards  the  number  of  the  insurgents  ts 
found  to  riw  to  200,000  icen  iocluding  in  alt,  ttie  aoldlers,  acyttia- 
armed  militia  and  raw  troops;  and  they  llgbt  succeasluliy,  seldom 
auffrrinE  defeata." 

Ti  TbTs  fart  must  be  considered  at  applying  to  a  certain  numt>er  of 
froedmen  denominated  by  the  modern  labor  organisations  Scabi,  who 
bad  made  themselTes  obnoxious  by  an  obsequious  catering  to  masters ; 
for  we  8nd  that  a  few  years  later  (see  Alhtn<on,  Chapter  x),  there 
were  great  numbers  of  free  srtisans  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
alarea  and  toolc  up  arms  gladly  in   the  defense  of  a  common   cause. 

T>  BUchar,  Avfit,  8.  66:     "wheocTer  the  slightest  victor;  wa*  won 
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Vo  prisoners  were  spared.  Emiiu  bad  nndoabtedly  re- 
solved upon  this  plan  from  the  first.  He  killed  Aatig^nes, 
his  owner,  also  Python,  with  his  own  hand,  both  of  whom 
he  had  promised  a  "cheap  deal,"  and  spared  the  friends  of 
the  festivities  as  we  have  related,  only  as  a  matter  of  faith 
with  his  word.  He  had  opened  all  the  dungeons  of  the 
ergastula  which  confined  many  who  labored  in  those  grot- 
toea.  \Vhat  more  could  they  want  of  those  disgusting 
holes  T  No.  With  them  there  was  no  lingering  prisoner. 
To  be  taken  prisoner  was  to  die — a  ferocious  necessity! 
Besides  these  barbarous  economies,  they  possessed  the  re- 
markable negligence  of  the  Romans  which  had  struck  into 
Sicily  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  and  final  evacuation  of  the 
island  by  the  Carthagenians,  in  B.  C.  210.  Everywhere  the 
walls  of  cities  and  other  fortified  places  were  battered  down, 
and  left  mouldering  in  disuse  and  everywhere  was  foond 
unhindered  admission  to  the  cities,  the  storehouses  and  the 
citadel.'''  Much  of  the  success  of  their  phenomenal 
marches  was  attributed  to  the  supernatural  powers  of  king 
Eunus. 

They  believed  themselves  invincible:  and  as  time  wore 
on,  year  after  year  of  undiminished  prosperity  apparently 
fortified  this  belief.  Eunus  once  led  his  victorious  forces 
before  one  of  the  new  fortified  places  that  attempted  to 
withstand  him  and  to  the  besieged  inhabitants  spoke  with 
bitter  irony,  denying  that  he  was  even  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  or  his  men  in  reb«llion.  On  the  contrary,  they 
themselves,  by  their  former  atrocities,  had  driven  thiem  to 
a  compulsory  step  which  they  little  desired  to  take.  In 
full  consciousness  of  their  enemy's  helplessness  and  the 
Btinging  remembrance  of  their  former  sufferings,  they 
made  a  great  show  of  their  triumphs,  parading  the  now 
emancipated  revolutionists  in  pompous  formality  and  for- 
cing the  reluctant  to  hear  the  history  of  the  causes  of  it,** 
through  mock  theatrical  representations  in  mimic  compo- 
sition, as  was  practiced  in  Syria,  the  fatherland  of  Eunus. 
This  practice,  referred  to  by  Diodorus,"  no  doubt  has  ref- 
erence to  the  great  labor  unions  called  the  eranoi,  or  bet- 
ter, their  branch,  the  thiasoi,''*  a  part  of  whose  duty  was 

the  strike  towered  with  redoubled  fierceness  snd  pressed  oDwsrd  with- 
oat  ceustion  io  sU  the  rruelty  of  social  wars." 

71  Coosnlt  Diod.    XXXIV,  frsg.   il,   45. 

Ti  Id    (rag.  ii. 

u  Id.  84. 

T«  Be*  Lddars,  DU  Ditnyt.  KAttUr,  Tsfaln  I-U.     Ako  Infrm,  Ohuw 
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to  provide  entertainment  I'or  the  members.  It  is  known 
that  mfraic  entertainments  of  a  histrionic  character  were 
frequently  among  the  programs  of  amusement.  "There 
was,"  says  Dr.  Biicher,  "more  than  one  bitter  drop  spilled 
into  the  bowl  of  misery  at  such  sieges;  since  overturned 
riches,  unbridled  rapine,  purposeless  power,  appeared  to 
gentlemen  to  be  the  cause  of  their  destruction;  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  practical  lesson  against  the  will  of  these  compul- 
sory listeners  to  mimic  tragedies,  which,  like  every  other 
lesson  where  the  spirit  is  against  its  learning,  is  fruitless 
and  unheeded."  " 

The  bitter  and  bloody  conflict  of  this  great  mutiny  of 
the  working  people  of  Sicily  had  now  been  raging  about 
six  years  with  the  prophet  of  Antioch  at  its  head.  The  mil- 
itary force  of  Rome  such  as  she  could  spare,  had  been  ex- 
hausted again  and  again  in  efforts  to  regain  her  foothold 
in  Sicily,  but  in  vain.  The  slaves  were  at  last  masters  of 
the  island.  Here,  by  a  most  fortunate  cirourastance,  the 
lacerated  history  of  Diodonis  remains  so  unbroken  in  this 
particular  link  as  to  explicitly  transmit  this  truth;  and  in 
words  which  caiinot  well  be  misunderstood."  Diodorus, 
though  his  veracity  has  long  lain  in  nbuynnce,  has  outlived 
his  calumniators,  and  great  savants,  having  proved  the 
truth  of  statements  by  his  pen  which  for  man}'  centuries 
lay  in  ridicule,  are  now  searching  for  them  as  being  those 
most  valuable  in  critical  use. 

Besides  the  cities  mentioned,  there  were  many  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  which  also,  one  by  one,  joined  the 
array  of  the  revolutionists.  Some  of  them,  it  is  known, 
were  taken  by  force.  Others  offered  themselves  to  the 
conquerors,  partly  through  their  own  wish,  partly  from  a 
dread  of  sack  and  pillaget"  Among  these  were  Tauro- 
manion  and  Catana,  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  daughter 
of  Daniophilus  and  Megaltis.  As  to  Syracuse,'"  the  great 
and  long  celebrated  capital  of  Sicily,  seat  of  the  former 
proud  tyrants,  home  of  Dion,  Plato's  friend,  and  center 
■of  the  mechanical  sciences  of  Archimedes,  the  city  whose 

T»4u/»l.   d.   un/rnrn   ArhtUer,   8.   67. 

Tt  Diod.  XKXIV,  trne.  ii,  |  25.  "NeT«r  waa  there  such  ■  condi- 
tion or  sneh  iin  •iirmblinK  of  the  alaves  in  Sicily.  There  were  nuDjr 
powerful  cities  which  came  to  icrief;  and  innumerable  were  the  men. 
the  women  and  the  works  of  art  thai  were  hurled  into  direct  mia- 
fortune;  in  fact  the  whole  Island  fell  into  the  power  of  the  runiwa/ 
•Uvea." 

TO  Stralm.   »5«op.   Vt;   Diod.  frag,   ii,  20.   Oroslui,  V,  9. 

a*' Krom  IHodonm  we  hare  one  (attered  frafrment  (ii,  0>.  wfaieh 
o^a    it  probable   (hat  8}-raeij9e  bI*  fell   into  the  rabeb    grup. 
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hills  were  quarried  and  pierced  into  horrid  dongeons — the 
suffocating  latomies,  where  workingmen  by  thousands,  on- 
comforted  and  forgotten,  had  worked  and  smothered  for 
painful  centuries  to  the  delight  of  monsters  such  as  Di- 
onysius; — as  to  this  formidable  theatre  of  the  lapicidinae, 
we  are  so  far  informed  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  a  degree 
of  certainty,  that  also  this  haughty  mistress  of  the  Med- 
iterranean fell  before  the  rebel  arms.*' 

Messana  to  the  north,  had  been  legist  abusive  to  these 
people  when  in  bondage,  and  in  consequence  was  spared. 
Yet  even  Messana  made  a  strong  resistance;  for  situated 
on  the  strait  separating  Sicily  from  Italy,  an  important 
pivotal  position  by  being  almost  as  much  Italian  as  Sicil- 
ian, it  at  last  gave  way.*' 

The  capture  of  this  important  seaport  and  stronghold 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  uprising  or  strike  of  the 
slaves  and  other  working  people,  in  large  numbers,  over 
on  the  Italian  side,  of  which  we  give  an  account  in  another 
place." 

The  terrible  scuffle  into  which  Rome  was  drawn,  during 
these  momentous  times,  together  with  the  murder  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,**  in  B.  C.  133,  show  how  this  mighty  peo- 

•  1  Kliewhere  we  hare  endesTored  to  show  tbiit  there  existed  loine 
unexpUioed  relison  for  Plato's  ntrance  experience  among  the  fisher- 
men of  S^r^cuiie  and  the  motives  of  Dionjalus  in  banishing  him  Uiither. 
Plato  waa  hated  by  the  worlcinffmen.  l^e  fishermen  umung  whom  be 
was  relegated  certainly  were  organiicd;  and  they  were  in  aympathf 
with  the  mercenary  soldiers  on  atrilie  because  Oienyiins  reduced  their 
pay.  We  herewith  reproduce  the  words  of  Dr.  BUcher  in  his  t«xt 
pp.  66-8  and  footnote  -I:  "Eunua  at  length  became  master  of  *1. 
moat  the  entire  island  of  Sicily  .  .  .  probably  even  of  Syracuse. 
Diodorua  (fragment  9),  ssys:  *To  theae  gluttons  even  the  sanctity 
of  the  Holy  Fish  did  not  cause  a  panae  to  the  evils  which  the  goda 
used,  making  an  example  of  everybody  to  show  their  desperate  eondi 
tion;  for  the  gods  used  these  dreadful  methods  to  teach  against  the 
blasphemy  of  the  people  of  the  age  and  to  abow  men  better  ways.' 
Tbia  fragment  of  Diodorua  is  found  in  close  proximity  to  ihe  Vatican 
excerpt  which  is  entirely  on  the  alsve  uprising.  It  is  impossible  lo 
consider  this  'Holy  Pish'  as  any  other  than  the  Arethoaa  of  which 
Diodoms  speaks  in  book  V,  3,  as  follows:  "This  Arethasa  was  not 
only  regarded  from  very  ancient  times  as  having  many  and  larga 
Sahea  but  even  the  aame  reverence  ia  handed  down  to  thii  d*7, 
ascribing  to  these  fishes  a  sacrcdness  to  men;  since  men  eating  ox 
them  are  strong  in  wsr  and  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  com* 
bined  physical  force  and  vigor  of  understanding  grvat  thlngi.  80 
also  in  our  time  theae  virtaes  we  seek  in  our  youth.'  " 

•3  Oroains,  HUtorianim  Libri  Advtrnu  Patanot,  V,  6,  0;  Jnlina 
Obaequens,   De   Prodigiit,  I,   i. 

«»  Consult  Chapter  ix.   Infra. 

a«  FIntaroh.  Tib.  Oraeehtu,  B-U:  Appian.  Dt  BtUit  OicOibiM.  lib. 
I,  9:  "Tiberius  Gracchus  waa  a  fnraous  man.  brilliant  in  his  love 
oif  honor  and  it  may  be  eaid,  exceedingly  powerful  in  his  gift  of 
laasnaff*;   and  waa  every whers   known   by   all   the  officera  of   the   gar- 
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pie  were  paralyzed  by  the  labor  problem  of  that  century. 
But  with  the  death  of  this  powerful  tribime  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  fortunes  of  the  victorious  Eunus 
crumbled.  The  real  but  hidden  cause  of  the  compara- 
tively unobstructed  career  which  had  now  held  him  king 
of  Sicily  fully  ten  years,  was  probably  not  Rome's  inability 
to  cope  with  him  in  military  force  and  tactics;  it  was  her 
social  and  political  demoralization.  It  was  an  interr^- 
num  of  wills; — whether  paganisiu  should  continue  its  reck- 
less course  against  nature,  against  justice,  against  human 
development,  and  cover  the  earth  with  slaves,  or  whether 
a  revolution  against  it  sUould,  in  defiance  of  its  haughty 
and  despotic  predilections  and  unbridled  greed,  be  sub- 
mitted to.  When  we  look  back  at  the  astonishing  con- 
quest of  Eunus  and  of  his  generals  and  men  from  this 
point  of  view  we  shall  see  the  waves  of  the  phenomena  of 
Rome's  final  downfall  then  and  there  begun,  roll  back,  to- 
gether with  many  another  dark  political  obscurity, 

Gracchus  was  not  yet  dead,  but  still  in  the  vortex  of 
his  anti-slavery  land  agitation,  spurred  on  by  Blossius  his 
devoted  friend.  C.  Calpumius  Piso  was  one  of  the  con- 
suls chosen  for  that  year.  On  him  devolved  the  command 
ill  Sicily.  He  arrived  in  Messana  with  a  lai-ge  force  and 
finding  it  in  pos.session  of  the  slaves,  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
After  a  severe  storming  the  place  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Romans.  As  many  as  8,000  slaves  were  slain  and  the 
prisoners  captured  were  all  crucified.  Piso  was  a  man  of 
much  nen'e  and  business  energy,  combined  with  judg- 
ment. In  addition  to  this,  he  must  have  had  a  large  army. 
All  we  possess  of  the  facts  are  hints  touching  the  main 
events;  the  particulars  are  left  to  be  drawn  by  inference. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  force  was  large  enough  to  assure  hira 

eriunfnt.  He  told  in  Bolemn  words  to  the  ItBlians,  how  the  want  of 
roeani  for  the  people  Hnd  the  depoptilntion  of  the  country  were  caused 
by  destruction  perpetrated  by  the  military  powers,  and  how  hopeleas 
vms  the  condition  of  the  inhabitant!!.  With  thiu  nerrile  element,  never 
hftTlnr  any  con6dence  with  their  raastem.  the  feeling  roao  high  ngainat 
d<«pollRm  and  made  them  comradea.  The  ptiI  augmented  among  the 
•sricnltural  districts  and  tho  war  of  the  Romans  against  them  wu 
not  alight  nor  easily  quelled.  Thines  assumed  a  venturesome  phase 
botb  many-colored  and  huge.  Oraccaas  declared  his  intention  to  r«* 
cc^AMiah  the  old  law  of  Licinius  Stolo,  acrording  to  which  no  person 
couid  poaseaa  more  than  500  acres  of  land — a  law  which  though  many 
yaars  old,  remained  unchanged."  Word'^worth,  Fraumentt  of  Earl^ 
Latin^  p.  221.  We  have  in  the  preceding  chapter,  given  an  accoant 
of  the  great  epidemic  of  atrikes  and  uprisings  which  were  occurring 
almofft  everywhere  in  the  Roman  territory,  cauf^od  entirely  by  a  pro- 
found  and   honest  dissotisfaction  among  the  laboring  people. 
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in  the  bold  adventxire  of  atUcking  Enna;  and  judging:  by 
comparison  with  the  magnitade  of  the  Roman  armies  after- 
wards sent  to  subdue  Spartacus,"*  be  could  not  have  had 
fewer  than  75,000  or  100,000  men.  Considering  the  results 
positively  known,  it  may  be  no  boldness  to  presume  that 
his  army  was  at  least  80,000  strong. 

The  insurrectionary  armies,  on  the  other  hand,  were, 
without  doubt,  greatly  demoralized  by  their  hitherto  un- 
failing successes.  They  were  now  no  longer  slaves,  but  a 
host  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  freedmen  regaling  un- 
hindered in  wantonness  and  luxury,  having  had  10  years 
of  security,  constantly  under  the  delusion  that  king  Eunus, 
if  not  himself  an  immortal,  was  at  least  in  daily  inter- 
course with  Ceres,  whom  nobody  dared  imagine  to  be  less 
than  the  powerful  protecting  goddess  of  that  island.  Thus 
fortified  in  delusions  confirmed,  they  had  in  course  of  these 
ten  years  of  good  fortune,  begun  to  relax  their  vigilance, 
leavmg  to  the  supernatural,  the  power  which  alone  their 
own  strong,  well-directed  arms  could  accomplish.  Tfainga 
were,  in  consequence,  now  in  perfect  readiness  for  Rome  to 
triumph  over  the  rebellion. 

Piso,  instead  of  waiting  to  skirmish  with  the  generals 
of  Eunus,  marched  directly  to  his  stronghold.  It  was  a 
bold  strike;  and  affords  us  an  excellent  exhibit  of  his  cour- 
age and  judgment.  He  was  do  communist;  and  an  in- 
stance proving  this  is  recorded  which  clearly  shows  that 
socialistic  theories  were  being  discussed  in  that  ancient 
day,  by  rich  and  poor.  In  the  fierce  struggle  which  re- 
sulted in  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi,  this  same  Piso  said  to 
one  of  these  stanch  advocates  of  the  rights  of  labor,  as  hs 
railed  against  the  growing  spirit  of  equality  threatening 
extinction  to  the  proud  Roman  gens  and  making  inroads 
upon  the  tribunes  and  the  senate:  "It  is  not  with  my  will 
and  consent  that  you  desire  to  divide  your  property;  but 
should  you  do  so  1  shall  demand  my  share."  **  The  staves 
were  socialists,  enjoying  their  booty  in  common ;  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  any  leniency  would  be  shown 
them  by  Piso. 

According  to  our  authority,  Piso,  after  the  capture  of 
Messana,  turned  his  campaign  directly  toward  Eunus*  cita- 
del on  the  heights  of  Enna.  A  captain  of  cavalry  led  his 
force   too   incautiously   and   got   into   an   ambush    laid   by 

■ft  9««   Cbkp(«r   xi,   bflow 

N  Cicero  Tuteutanarvm  DUpvtationum  Librt,  lit,  10,  4S. 
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the  mutineers  where  he  met  with  some  loss  in  arms,  men 
and  horses.  Piso  singled  him  out  as  a  coward.  He  was 
humiliated,  and  barefoot  and  almost  naked,  obliged  to 
stand  before  the  tent  as  a  watch,  forbidden  to  speak  with 
his  comrades  or  to  enjoy  his  baths.  Those  left  of  the 
defeated  cavalry  were  ordered  to  give  up  their  horses  and 
go  into  the  company  of  slingcrs."  The  object  of  this  se- 
vere measure  was  to  thoroughly  impress  the  Roman  sol- 
diers with  the  almost  deadly  results  to  them,  of  a  failure 
through  disobedience  or  lack  of  bravery.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  leaders  and  rank  and  file  were  rewarded  for  an 
act  of  valor.  Valerius  Maximus  *'  also  tells  a  story  of  Pi- 
so's  own  son,  who  for  having  performed  some  meritorious 
act  in  thb  campaign,  was  awarded  a  gold  cross  weighing 
three  pounds,  which  he  was  requested  by  his  father  to  pre- 
serve and  wear  after  he  had  returned  to  Rome  and  it  had 
been  publicly  presented.  This  had  the  eticct  to  fill  the 
minds  of  all  with  emulation,  adding  dash  and  intrepidity 
while  doubtless  dispelling  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  long 
victorious  slaves. 

At  last  the  Roman  legions  arrived  before  the  walls  of 
Enna  and  immediately  laid  siege.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Bucher's  invaluable  dissertation,  referring  us  to  Dr.  Bbckh's 
inscriptions  often  used  by  us;  I'or  w^ithout  his  mention  we 
might  have  missed  certain  palaeograph's  that  shed  light 
upon  the  otherwise  unwritten  pages  of  Piso's  siege  of 
Enna."  On  the  northern  steep  of  the  city  is  a  great  rock 
from  which  the  slave  women  flung  headlong  the  living  form 
of  Megallis,  wife  of  Damophihis.''<J  To  this  dny  there  are 
occjwionally  found,  on  and  about  this  rock,  balls  from  the 
Roman  catapults  which  were  burled  at  the  walls  of  the  be- 
leaguered city  during  that  siege."     These  relics  of  Roman 

«T  Valeria!  Uaximni,  Faet.  Diet.  Urn.,  11,  T,  9. 

•  •  I  J.  IV,  9,    10. 

•»BUeh.  iHfitandi.  S.  74.  doIo  1  nsda:  "Ritchl,  P.  L.  U.  VIII, 
t.  Body  of  Latin  InacHptioni,  by  Theodore  Mommiien,  No.  643,  and 
oilier*.  Compare  Kilicli.  in  another  place,  p.  249.  Evidence  regard- 
iof  the  second  Sicilian  insurrection  is  to  tie  had  in  Dr.  BoclLh'a  Body 
of  Greek  Inicripliona,  Not.  5,570,  5,687,  5,748,  i.  Th.,  where  occura 
the  name  of  .Mhenion.  No.  5,748  is  a  atone  slab  coming  from  Leon* 
tloi  on  vhich  ia  inacribed  the  vnrd  APAMEO,  and  it  is  probabl* 
that  this  refen  to  Eunus  of  Apamea.  In  the  Body  of  Latin  Inscrip- 
liona,  No.  646  and  others  following,  are  certainly  inscriptions  which 
w«r«  designed  to  represent  the  wars  of  Eunus."  We  however  aub- 
jola  the  remark  that  Diodorus  mcntiona  Athenion  as  having  likcwis* 
been  of  Apamea — a  point  which  the  learned  philologist  may  tiave  over. 
looked. 

»a  Sc«  current  chapter,  page  164. 

•iBOekh,  C.  /.  L.  Moa.  B42  ud  848.     0.  1.  O.  6S70,  6887,  B7S«: 
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of  the  nobility  the  year  before,  while  Piso  was  vainly  be- 
sieging EuDus  a1  Enna.  Such  a  man  would  therefore,  nat- 
urally be  selected  by  them  as  a  proper  person  to  confide 
in,  if  sent  to  quell  the  great  uprising  of  their  chattels  in 
Sicily.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Rupilius  assumed 

ommand  of  Piso's  army  immediately  on  his  election  to  the 
|consulship.  But  that  he  superseded  him  *°  is  certain ;  for 
liis   trouble  with   the   unreliableness  of  his  own   troops   is 

j)oken  of  by  a  number  of  the  old  w^riters."*  A  son-in-law 
Bf  Rupilius,  Q.  Fabius,  commander-in-chief  of  a  division  of 
^iso's  army,  had  been  defeated  at  Tauromanion  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Sicily,  losing  the  citadel,  a  stronghold  of  much 
value.  This  had  proved  a  triumph  to  the  revolutionists. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  re-taken  by  Piso  in  some  sub- 
sequent struggle." 

Rupilius  on  assuming  command,  found  Tauromanion 
again  in  the  possession  of  Cleon  and  Eunus.  As  a  pun- 
ishment, Fabius  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  island.  Rupilius  then  resolved  to  lay 
siege  to  Tauromanion.  The  besieged  fought  desperately 
and  by  an  exhibit  of  courage  and  impetuositj'  threw  back 
the  Roman  forces,  driving  thera  into  a  comer.  Still  Ru- 
pilius was  not  overcome.  Rallying,  he  attacked  the  de- 
fenses of  the  slaves  and  checked  their  opportunity  to  do 
^eat  damage.  He  then  closed  them  in  and  began  the  pro- 
cess of  starvation  with  all  the  malignant  obstinacy  of  a 
Koman  warrior.  How  long  the  siege  lasted  is  not  quite 
apparent;  but  in  time,  the  provisions  began  to  disappear. 
Hunger  at  last  made  its  gaunt  and  ghastly  tread  into  the 
abodes  of  the  besieged,  turning  brave  men  into  cannibals 
and  making  life  a  lottery  by  adding  a  horror  of  the  car- 
nivore to  the  pang  of  death.  The  poor  wretches  first  at- 
tacked their  own  children  and  devoured  their  flesh;  and 
then  with  the  true  beastliness  of  the  gunaecophage,  they 

•S  Diod.    trtt-    >i.    i    20. 

9•Va^^^r.   Max.   IX.    12:    Oro«.   T,   9;   Flor.   III.    19. 

»:  Id.  V.  11.  7.  3 ;  Flor.  III.  19.  Diod.  XXXIV.  fr»i.  li,  20. 
"Throughout  Sicily  miAfortune  prevailed.  Cllie»,  together  with  their 
Inhabitants,  indiscriminately  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  conquerors 
•  nd  many  wera  the  srmies  that  were  hacked  to  pieces,  tiotil  Rupilius, 
the  cenersl  of  the  Romans,  sared  Tauromanion  to  Rome  in  the  stanch 
blockade  and  siege  which  he  conducted  against  this  city.  He  starred 
the  rebels  into  indeflcrihsble  want  and  famine  to  such  eitent,  thst  in 
their  enclosure  they  (ell  to  killing  children  and  then  their  helpless 
women,  and  eves  devoured  one  another  to  fratUj  the  craTin<B  of 
ktincer." 
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sated  their  wolfish  appetites  on  the  flesh  and  the  inno<>eDt 
blood  of  women  and  other  adults  who  couN  not  fight.** 

TauromanioD  was  commanded  by  Cleon's  brother,  Co- 
manus.  In  a  moment  of  extreme  desperation  the  latter, 
half  dead  with  the  grip  of  famine  made  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape. He  was,  however,  detected  issuing  from  the  walls 
of  the  doomed  city.  Arrested  and  led  before  his  hated 
enemy,  the  inexorable  Rupilius,  he  was  questioned  regard- 
ing the  power  of  his  comrades  within  the  fortificationa, 
their  objects  and  hopes  of  escape.  The  hour  of  the  bold 
man  of  terrors  had  come.  Never  deigning  an  answer,  "with 
an  almost  unheard-of  force  of  will,  the  man,  after  a  wild 
moment's  pause  and  a  withering  stare,  covered  his  head 
with  his  mantle,  drew  in  his  breath,  and  by  a  superhuman 
struggle  at  self-command,  refused  to  breathe  again,  dying 
amidst  and  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  Rupilius  and 
his  guards !  •" 

Finally  the  Romans  succeeded  in  battering  through  the 
lower  wall  a  gap  and  thus  forced  an  entrance.  But  there 
yet  remained  an  excellent  and  almost  impregnable  citadel 
into  which  the  besieged  took  refuge  as  the  Romans  entered 
the  breach.  Here  again  they  safely  held  themselves  for 
a  time,  until  through  a  treachery  of  one  of  the  commanders, 
the  Romans  were  admitted. 

The  scene  which  followed  must  be  imagined :  it  cannot  be 
described.  With  a  spirit  of  relentless  vengeance  Rupilius 
tied  the  helpless,  writhing  prisoners  fast,  until  his  soldiers 
could  have  time  to  erect  a  multitude  of  gibbets;  then  in 
the  frightful  manner  of  all  Roman  criminals  and  the  pro- 
letarian outcasts,  they  were  hung  upon  the  ignominious 
cross.  Afterwards  their  bodies  were  hurled  down  all  preci- 
pices which  formed  an  escarpment  of  the  citadel.'"*  Little 
indeed  is  preserved  of  this  awful  martyrdom  but  a  Variety 
of  broken  gems  corresponding  with  the  main  body  of  our 
narrative,  are  extant,  which  leave  us  the  conjecture  that  its 
language  falls  short  of  the  ghastly  truth. 

It  is  fair  here  to  state  on  the  other  hand  that  a  similar 
cruelty  and  want  of  feeling  characterized  the  men  in  rebel- 
lion. Their  vote  at  the  first  deliberate  council  declaring'  for 
the  butcher-knife  policy  was  an  edict  inhuman  and  un- 
worthy of  a  cause  so  exalted  as  that  of  freedom.     Nor  do 

•iDiod.  frB(.  il,   i  20:   Oroa.  T,  9. 

MV*I.   Max.    IX,    12,   cxr.    1. 

100  Compare  Siafart,   8.  22  with  Bttcliar,  8.  76. 
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we,  except  under  the  sagacious  AchiBUB,  And  that  they  once 
deviated  from  tliis  cruel  and  almost  internecine  policy  which 
may  have  tended  to  harden  the  spirit  in  Rupilius,  of  re- 
^Tenge,  retaliation   and  ferocity. 

Rupilius,  having  now  partially  quenched  a  blood-thirsting 
spirit  on  these  victims,  marched  directly  for  Enna.  On  his 
arrival  be  found  the  place  an  almost  natural  fortress,  as 
diflicult  to  storm  as  Tauromanion.  Upon  one  side  a  sim- 
ilar precipice  foimed  a  natural  wall,  impregnable  under 
any  assault.  The  only  thing  practicable  was  to  besiege  the 
place,  wait  luitil  the  enemy's  stores  gave  out  and  apply 
for  a  second  time,  the  process  of  starvation.  Cleon,  the 
hitherto  unconquerable  commander-in-chief,  held  the  fort 
Eunus  and  his  retinue  had  also  gone  back  thither,  before 
the  tiiege  of  Tauromanion  opened.  Acheeus  is  lost  sight 
of.  He  is  mentioned  as  dead ;  but  from  what  cause  is  un- 
known. C'omunus  had  fallen  at  Tauromanion.  At  the 
siege,  there  frequently  occurred  sorties  of  bodies  of  volun- 
teers who  would  sometimes  dash  with  precipitation  from 
within  the  walls,  cutting,  wounding  and  taking  prisoners, 
numbers  often  of  the  consul's  best  meu.  In  one  of  these 
sallies  Cleon,  the  intrepid  chief,  now  mainstay  <if  the  al- 
ready worn  out  and  fainting  slaves,  was  the  leader  in  per- 
son. The  number  of  the  party  this  time  proved  insuf- 
ficent  to  cope  with  the  force  which  Rupilius  detailed  against 
them  and  in  an  effort  to  extricate  them  from  the  peril  Cleon 
himself,  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict,  fell  mortally  wounded, 
a  prisoner  of  the  Romans,  and  expired. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  this  loved  and  trusted 
leader  came  to  the  ears  of  Eunus  and  his  people,  a  general 
gloom  overspread  the  city.  Courage  was  shattered.  The 
king  himself  lost  hope.  His  faith  forsook  him  and  he 
shrank  in  horror  and  despair.  Now  followed  the  work  of 
that  perfidious,  cruel,  with  ancient  workingmen's  organiza- 
tions, ever-present  pest,  the  traitor.  As  at  Setia,  at  Sun- 
ion,  at  Tauromanion,  so  here  at  Enna,  this  dangerous  gor- 
gon  of  insidiousness  and  villainy  was  at  bis  post  with  fair 
words  and  foul  intrigue  ready  to  work  his  deadly  poison 
for  the  enemy  and  against  a  friend  and  thus  the  keys  to 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  soon  after  the  death  of  Cleon, 
delivered  to  the  workingmen's  implacable  foe.  Enna  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  people,  all  of  whom  were 
captured,  is  an  uutraced  horror.    All  that  we  are  told  by 
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the  hints  left  in  fragments  of  its  historians  and  seen  in  later 
commentaries,  is  that  20,000  of  them,  including  the  catas- 
trophe of  Tauromanion,  bit  the  dust.  The  multitude  of 
soldiers,  of  the  aged,  of  women  and  children  who  suffered 
by  sword  and  cross  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  But  at  Enna  the  crucifiz  for  weeks  was  a  busy 
demon  of  retribution.  A  sullen  gleam  of  joy  seems  to  have 
lit  the  workers  of  revenge  and  to  have  made  the  glare  of 
the  firebrands  of  torture  and  the  sobs  and  moans  of  the 
helpless  in  their  hour  of  agony  so  cruelly  prolonged,  mo- 
menta of  a  ti-ue  elysium  to  the  maddened  aristocracy  with 
souls  steeped  in  competition  whose  glaives  wreaked  as  they 
slashed  from  heart  to  heart  of  these  vanquished  representa- 
tives of  tabor."" 

Eunus  who  had,  during  his  day  of  fortune,  given  himself 
up  to  luxurj-  and  perhaps  gluttony,  had  probably  become 
demoralized  and  with  him  many  others.'""  A  whole  people, 
suddenly  changed  from  abject  slavery  and  degradation  into 
afOuence,  becomes  in  turn,  the  arrogant  master,  the  owner, 
lord ;  and  enters  and  occupies  a  condition  utterly  winatural 
to  their  expectations,  however  well  it  may  conform  to  their 
tastes.  The  result  is  voluptuousness  and  degeneracy.  The 
ten  years'  uninterrupted  reign  of  Eunus  may  have  re- 
sulted in  jealousies  and  internal  distempers.  How  Acbsus 
came  to  his  end  is  unknown ;  but  suspicion  points  to  some 
fatal  feud  between  him  and  Cleon. 

The  great  army  of  200.000  soldiers  ""  at  the  time  of  the 
junction  of  Achsus  and  Cleon  is  no  longer  in  ^-iew  upon 
the  arrival  of  Piso  and  the  first  siege  of  Enna.  Where 
were  these  legions,  invincible  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wart 
What  had  occurred  internally  T 

Eunus  lost  all  hope  and  courage  at  the  death  of  Cleon ; 
and  as  Rupilius  entered,  shrank  from  his  kingly  seat  and 
fied  with  a  thousand  guards,  equally  bereft  of  courage, 
hoping  to  escape  to  an  inaccci^ible  cleft  or  hiding  place 
in  the  mountain.  This  rift  of  rocks  with  its  trembling  con- 
tents was  soon  discovered  by  a  straggling  party  of  Roman 
troops.    Physical  force  was  at  an  end  and  the  omnipotent 

101  Siefert,  22:  "The  ilnvei  were  delirered  to  torment  and  butch- 
ery, moit  of  them  being  thrown  from  iteep  precipicee  of  rocks.  So  kUo 
here  at  Enna.  thousanda  were  chopped  down.  The  total  number  of 
the  alarea  killed   al  Enna  and   TauromanioD   exceeded   20,000." 

102  BBch.  S,   76. 

lOSDiod.  XXXIV,  frag.  U;  Siefert.  8.  20;  BQcb.  S.  66.  Baehcr 
and  Siefert  are  agreed  in  putting  the  number  at  300,000.  Urj, 
CiMn  alone,  70,000. 
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powers  of  the  hnmiliated  prophet  were  now  all  that  his  ad- 
bereDts  had  to  fall  back  upon  for  succor.  The  Romans 
approached  and  commenced  furiously  the  work  of  arrest 
Seeing  that  the  goddess  had  withdrawn  her  arm  of  pro- 
tection, the  guards  of  Eunus,  rather  than  suffer  the  hor- 
rors of  the  cruel  and  ignominious  crucifixion,  fell  to  mutual 
extermination  and  by  a  desperate  inter-suicide,  robbed  the 
gibbet  of  its  prey.  Eunus  with  his  cook,  his  baker,  his 
bath  attendant  and  "king's  fool,"  ^°*  having  no  courage  for 
mutual  self-destruction,  hid  in  a  deep  crevice  of  the  crag. 
Thither  the  inexorable  Romans  followed  and  dragged  them 
out.     They  then  bung  his  kitebeii  mates  upon  a  cross. 

As  to  Eunus,  he  was  first  taken  to  the  dungeon  of  Mor- 
gantion,  under  guard;  afterwards,  according  to  Plutarch, 
to  Rome  (probably  the  career  TuUiamM,  or  one  of  the  un- 
derground Mamertine  caves)  where  in  excruciating  misery, 
covered  with  vermin  and  seething  with  filth,  darkness  and 
terror,  he  ended  his  extraordinary  life.'"' 

Rupilius  was  a  man  too  thorough  to  leave  his  work  un- 
finished. He  sent  powerful  detachments  into  every  part  of 
Sicily  wherever  his  scouts  brought  intelligence  of  any  group 
of  rebels  still  at  large.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  seized, 
brought  into  headquarters  and  thence  taken  to  the  many 
Dionysian  quarries  or  lapicidinae,  dungeons  for  which  Sicily 
was  famous,  and  those  found  guilty  of  direct  participation 
in  the  uprising  were  crucified.  But  these  latter  were  the 
most  numerous  share.  All  the  rest  were  re-delivered  to 
their  masters  to  receive  worse  treatment  than  before. 

IM  Dlod.  XXXrV.  fr»f.  il,  22. 

los  Diod.  XXXIV,  {r>g.  ii.  23,  Dind.  "Secured  end  under  (uerd, 
his  bod7  devoured  by  lice,  he  pueed  e  life  of  wretched  indolence  et 
IforcioiloD."  hiry,  Epit.  XO:  "He  wis  csufht,  end  w»  deToured 
hj  lice  in  prison."  Pluterch,  In  Lift  of  SuUa,  37.  iiyi:  "Thia  >b- 
u«n,"  fpeeKing  of  Sjrlla,  "corrupted  hi*  flesh,  tuminc  it  >11  into  lice." 
.  .  .  "We  ere  told  that  among  the  ancieuts.  Acastus,  eon  of  Peliai, 
died  of  thia  liclcness;  and  of  those  that  come  nearer  our  tiroei,  Ale- 
men  the  poet.  Pherecydea  the  divine,  Cailialhenea  the  Oixnthian  vho 
maa  Icvpt  in  close  prison,  and  Muciuft  the  lawyer.  And  after  these  we 
may  taiie  notice  of  a  man  who  did  not  distioraish  himself  hy  any- 
thinff  laodahle,  but  was  noted  in  another  way.  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  ttie  facitive  slave  Eunus,  who  icindled  up  the  servile  war  in  Sicily 
and  was  afterwards  taken  and  carried  to  Rome,  died  there  of  thte 
diseaae."  Siefert  22 :  "With  four  of  bis  aervanta,  one  of  whom  was 
the  cook,  the  others  the  bath  attendant,  the  baker  and  the  kiug'a  fool, 
he  was  eaueht  in  a  hole.  He  died  in  prison  of  the  lousy  aicknesa, 
either  in  Uorcastion  or  in  Rome."  According  to  Prudentius  (Hyma 
T).  the  ancient  cavern  prisons  were  constructed  with  an  abject  to 
produce  as  much  torture  aa  poasihle.  Other  ancient  authora  afree  in 
conveyinc    the   idea   that   human    inceanity    was    taxed    to    invent   such 
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Such  wu  the  first  servile  war  in  Sicily;  the  greataat  labor 
rebellion  or  strike  on  record  in  any  eoontiy  or  at  any  time. 
It  was  a  most  suggestive  matter,  being  inspired  by,  based 
upon,  animated,  from  its  inception  and  all  through  by 
grie\'anees  against  the  conditions  regulating  labor  and  re- 
lying upon  Uie  superstitious  idea  of  a  Mwwriah,  fervently 
believed,  among  the  ancient  poor,  to  be  their  promiaed  de- 
liverer. 


CHAPTER  X 


ARISTONICUS 

A   BUX)DT   BTBIKE   IN   ASIA  UIKOR 

FisxDicm,  Bondsmen,  Traups  and  Illegitimates  Rise  against 
Oppression — Contagion  of  monster  Strikes — Again  the 
Irascible  Plan  of  Rescue  tried — Aristonieus  of  Pergamus 
— Story  of  (he  Murder  of  Titus  Gracchus  and  of  300  Lund 
Reformers  by  a  Mob  of  Nobles  at  Rome — Blossius,  a 
Noble,  Espouses  the  Cause  of  the  Workingmcn — He  goes 
to  Pergamus — The  Beliopolilai — The  Commander  of  the 
Labor  Army  overpowers  all  Resistance — Battle  of  Leucm 
— Overthrow  of  the  Romans — Death  of  Crassus — Arrival 
of  the  Consul  Paperna — Defeat  of  the  Insurgents — ^Their 
Punishment — Discouragement  and  Suicide — Aristonieus 
strangled,  Thousands  crucified  and  the  Cause  Lost — Old 
Authors  Quoted. 

Thb  great  uprising  or  strike,  partly  of  slaves  and  partly 
of  freedmen,  artisans  and  fanners  at  Pergamus  and  in  its 
vicinity,  was  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  abortive  slave 
revolution  in  Sicily  just  described.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
student  of  sociology,  but  especially  so  to  the  student  of 
social  life  in  antiquity,  in  many  respects,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  occurred  but  a  short  distance  from 
Palestine  with  its  Nazaretli,  its  Jerusalem,  its  thousand 
memorable  scenes  that  163-168  years  afterwards  cradled  and 
founded  the  mightier,  more  imperishable  revolution  of 
Christianity  which  aimed  the  final  blow  at  slavery. 

Pergamus,  on  tlie  river  GuicuB.  was,  at  the  time  of  this 
rtory,  a  beautiful  city,  already  ancient  in  years  and  vicis- 
situdes. Attalus  III,  a  son  of  Eumenes,  a  freaky,  cruel 
and  jealous  monarch,  ruled  the  place  from  B.  C.  138  to 
133,  when  at  bis  death  he  transferred  it  without  a  contest 
to  the  Romans;  so  that  it  was  a  Roman  possession  when 
our  story  begins.  The  official  news  of  this  testament  of 
Attalos  was  delivered  to  the  delighted  Roman  Senate  in 
the  earlv  fall  of  B.  C.  133.     There  had  been  a  great  tur- 
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moil  in  Rome,  occasioned  by  the  abortive  attempt  of  Titus 
Oracchus  to  restore  the  Licinian  law,  making  it  a  crime  for 
any  person  to  hold  more  than  500  acres  of  land.  The  en- 
tire aristocracy  bad  combined  with  the  most  unscnipulous 
and  desperate  resistance  against  Gracchus;  and  that  same 
year  had  murdered  him  for  daring  to  propose  a  measure 
which  might  curtail  their  arrogant  and  altogether  illegal 
seizure  and  appropriation  of  the  public  domain,  ager  pub- 
licus;  thus  building  up  a  landed  aristocracy.  The  poor 
people,  freedmen  and  slaves,  had  been  intensely  interested 
in  the  results  of  the  commotion,  which  in  the  assassination 
of  Gracchus  by  the  lords  and  the  overthrow  of  his  noble 
measure,  had  been  a  disaster  to  them.  Finally  the  defeat 
of  Eunus  and  his  army  of  revolutionists  in  Sicily,  at  that 
moment  accomplished  by  Rupilius,  added  to  the  woe  of  the 
entire  plebeian  class.  But  now,  as  if  this  misfortune  was 
not  enough  to  fill  their  cup  of  bitterness,  the  news  arrives 
from  Asia  Minor,  a  country  in  which  the  trade  and  labor 
miions  were  more  splendidly  organized  than  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  world,'  that  Pergamus  and  the  whole  rich 
province  of  Eumenes  and  his  successors,  was,  without  a 
struggle,  turned  over  to  the  greedy  Romans,  with  its  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Guicus  and  tributaries,  to 
become  the  scene  of  human  slavery  and  its  extended  hor- 
rors. Already  this  terrible  institution  was  planted  there, 
competing  with  free  labor.  But  this  free  labor  is  proved 
by  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  so  well  organized  and  so 
self-sustaining  that  it  could  exist  under  almost  any  govern- 
ment except  that  of  the  conquering,  trampling  Romans. 
The  news,  then,  that  Pergramus  had  been  deeded  to  Rome, 
without  even  consulting  her  people,  was  a  mournful  shadow 
which  the  proletarian  class,  if  we  judge  by  what  followed, 
certainly  interpreted  to  mean  the  doom  of  liberty  and  or- 
ganization. Plutarch  thinks  that  human  slaveir  and  its 
booty  had  much  to  do  with  this  strange  transaction,  which 
afforded  Gracchus  a  chance  to  argue  for  an  immediate 
distribution  of  money  and  lands,  left  in  the  testament  of 
the  dead  king,  among  the  poor,  under  this  new  agrarian 
measure  which  had  actually  passed  and  become  a  law.* 
Of  course  such  a  proposition  only  exasperated  the  Roman 
lords  to  the  frenzy  which   burst  into  a  tumultuous  mob 

1  8«e  Chapt«rB  xix   and  xxi. 

1  PluUrch,  Tibrriut  Srmproniut  Oroeehiu,  14,  Oroi.  V,  8.  OTicehot 
had  not  met  bi>  (tt«  wh«n  Eudunna  deliTered  the  turtamant  of  Attalna 
to  tha   Bomana. 
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and  ended  in  that  eloquent,  well-meaning  tribune's  violent 
death,  followed  by  a  great  insurrection  or  mob  of  the 
Roman  lords  and  the  murder  of  over  300  work  people  at 
Rome.  There  has  been  considerable  comment  by  the  his- 
torians and  others,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  testament  of 
Attalus,'  who  at  the  time  of  bis  death  is  tbou^t  by  his 
strange  conduct  to  have  been  insane. 

Attalus  had  a  half  brother  named  Aristonicus,  a  natural 
son  of  Eumenes  by  a  woman  of  the  place  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  musician  whom  probably  the  royal  family  had  em- 
ployed. According  to  a  clause  in  the  law  of  succession  it 
appears  that  this  person,  now  a  strong,  ambitious  and  vig- 
orous man,  was  the  real  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  al- 
though only  half  noble  and  the  other  half  plebeian  by 
birth.  He  certainly  submitted  with  a  bad  grace  to  the 
arbitrary  testament  of  the  dead  king,  which,  it  was  sus- 
pected, bad  been  accomplished  through  intriguing  Roman 
lawyers  often  seen  hovering  about  the  palace.*  Aristoni- 
cus  entered  his  claim  to  the  throne  immediately  after  the 
tyrant's  death.  He  entered  into  the  new  project  with 
enei^.  Nor  was  he  without  friends.  The  largest  part  of 
the  kingdom  favored  his  pretention.  There  were  many 
cities  of  some  dimensions  lying  in  the  valleys  of  the  river 
Guicus  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  all  of  which  determined 
for  him  from  the  start  as  their  future  king.  By  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  AristonicHS  was  not  only  one  of  the 
common  people  but  very  popular  among  them.  Like  the 
rest,  he  was  a  castaway.  Rome  haughtily  refused  to  rec- 
ognize his  claim.  A  number  of  cities  like  Colophon,  Myn- 
dum,  and  thickly  populated  places  as  Samos,  even  if  they 
wished  to  side  with  him,  were  afraid  of  the  Romans.  To 
secure  them  it  was  necessary  to  use  armed  force.    Aristoni- 

»  hirj,  BpUom.  LVIII,  L.VIX,  which  gives  us  enough  to  show  that 
LiTy  also  wrot«  the  history  of  this  ^cat  mutiny  which  he  calls  a 
bdlum  serrlle.  Oros.  V.  8,  10.  Strabo,  XIII.  Sallust.  IV,  Hitori- 
arum  Populi  Romani  Libri^  frsginenla.  "Eumenes,  for  whom  they 
pompously  exhibited  their  friendship,  advancing  the  idea  of  peace  for 
>ntioch.  by  means  of  bribes,  was  held  in  check.  After  the  death  of 
Zumenes,  a  guard  was  kept  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  the  agri- 
ealtnral  captives  were  held  in  pitiable  slavery  and  contempt  by  Atta- 
lus, the  king.  He  made,  under  deception,  an  impious  will  by  which 
lUs  son  Aristonicus  was  ignored  because  he  had  asked  for  the  sue- 
c«Mion.  This  being  a  triumph  for  the  latter's  enemioK,  the  combined 
power  of  the  staves  laid  Asia  nnder  siege.  AH  Bithynia  soon  fell  and 
Sicomides  dving.  this  son  of  Nusa  whom  they  called  the  queen, 
rrealed  havoc."     BQch,  AulU.   S,   103. 

«  Diod.  XXXIV,  frags,  ii,  and  iii,  Oros.  V.  10.  Strabo,  XIV.  p. 
646.      Polyl  XXX.   3. 
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CDS  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army 
and  also  a  little  navy  consistbg  of  a  number  of  ships. 
From  the  palace  he  had  obtained  some  money  and  with  it 
he  hired  Thracian  freedmen  as  mercenaries,  a  common  prac- 
tice of  those  times.  Besides  these,  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  those  who  formerly  had  done  duty  for  his  brother. 

The  Ephesians,  seeing  the  turn  things  were  taking  sent 
a  fleet  against  him  which  completely  destroyed  his  little 
squadron  near  the  coast  opposite  Cyme.  Arisfonicus  now 
determined  to  depend  upon  trying  his  fortunes  by  land. 

Great  numbers  of  slaves  having  heard  of  the  success  of 
Eunus  in  Sicily,  and  fearing,  as  well  they  might,  that  the 
occupation  of  Pergamus  by  the  Romans  would  result  in 
their  worse  degradation,  were  ready  to  welcome  the  new 
adventurer.  The  organized  freedmen  had  cause  for  still 
greater  fears.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  those  days 
of  persecution  of  trade  unions  by  the  Romans  which  cul- 
minated B  C.  58,  in  a  law  for  their  suppression.*  The 
workingmen  of  antiquity  pos.«essed  means  of  conve3ring 
intelligence  of  their  hopes,  fears  and  methods  from  one 
center  or  post  to  another;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  in  this 
war  of  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  large 
numbers,  not  only  of  slaves,  but  also  of  freedmen  joined 
his  army,  although  it  was  always  known  as  the  servile  war. 

In  the  interior  he  found  the  slaves  already  in  rebellion. 
They  had  raised  in  a  great  insurrection,  murdered  their 
masters,  taken  possession  of  their  estates  •  and  were  organ- 
izing an  army  when  Aristonicus  appeared  before  them  mak- 
ing overtures  for  their  mutual  assistance.  He  offered  them 
their  freedom  and  a  respectable  place  in  the  army.  He 
promised  them  that  on  the  result  of  success  he  would  build 
up  a  state  based  on  their  ideal  of  freedom  and  equality  as 
had  been  advocated  in  the  meetings  of  the  unions.  The 
eranoi  and  thiasoi  ^  existed  in  great  numbers  on  this  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  especially  at  Cyme,  Pergamos  and  Samos. 
These,  in  common  with  those  in  Greece,  Syria,  and  the 
islands,  had  established  a  culture  of  democracy.  The  prom- 
ise made  to  these  confiding  people  was  that  they  should  have 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  guaranteed  them  and  should 
be  made  full  citizens;  their  state  which  the  new  monarch 

<  S«e  Chips,  xli  to  ztHI,  conUininK  full  kcaounts  with  (ootnotc*  of 
proof  referenre. 

«  DIod.  XXXIV,  frag.  HI. 

T  For  tranoif  >na  Ihiatot,  tb«  *nel«nt  OrMkipMUnf  Ubor  nnleaih 
•M  Ch>p.  xix.  intra 
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was  to  govern  for  them  was  to  be  the  "sun"  among  nations 
and  they  were  to  be  the  ennobled,  dazzling  citizens  of  the 
Kun,  Heliopolitai.  Such  a  condition  bespoke  almost  the  op- 
posite of  what  they  had  ever  seen  in  human  government. 
The  old  groundwork  of  Greek  government  was  one  of  lord- 
ship and  bondsmen,  dividing  mankind  by  a  gap  so  wide  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  passed  by  leaps  of  fortune  or  aptitude. 
Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to  compi-ehend  the  force 
of  these  promises.  The  discussions  they  had  previously  had 
in  their  societies  had  prepared  them  to  receive  and  appre- 
ciate the  jjromise.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  to  work 
with  an  obedient  will  and  help  the  new  king  to  establish 
himself  on  the  throne.  Dr.  Biicher*  points  out  that  the 
dazzling  idea  of  becoming  such  citizens  of  the  sun  was  what 
enraptured  and  won  the  slaves  of  Enna  and  all  Sicily  over 
to  Eunus  during  the  great  servile  war.  The  more  ancient 
Syrian  religion  had  been  that  of  sun-worship,  and  their 
Hun-god  was  equivalent  in  power  and  importance  to  the 
Greek  Jove."  The  Syrians  had  an  idea  that  their  sun-wor- 
ship was  done  to  a  sun-god  and  goddess;  the  God  being 
equal  to  Jupiter  and  the  goddess  to  Demeter  or  Ceres.  So 
we  hear  of  Eunus  pretending  to  be  the  chosen  representa- 
tive of  Ceres,  who  made  the  sun  warm  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Like  the  Greek  gods  who  dwelt  on  the  height  of 
Olympus  the  ouranos  or  vaulted  dome  of  heaven,  so  Adad 
and  Atargatis,  the  sun-god  and  goddess  of  the  Syrians," 
had  their  celestial  home  on  the  plateau  eminence  between 
the  twin  mountains  of  Lebanon,  at  the  source  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  waters  swept  the  foot  of  Antioeh.  Sun  and 
earth  are  within  their  power  which  is  all  that  is  glory, 
goodness  and  light.  Thus  these  poor  enslaved  beings, 
stunted  by  hard  labor  and  sufferings,  eithe.  as  slaves  under 
the  master's  lash  or  as  freedmen  whose  organizations  are 
threatened  or  broken  up,  and  whose  business  is  lost — they 
being  already  in  a  state  of  insurrection — quickly  grasped 
the  offer  of  Aristonicus  and  became  his  soldiers. 

Thus  began  another  great  strike  or  uprising  of  the  labor- 
class,  this  time  in  fax  off  Asia  Minor,  that  was  destined  to 

» /iufiitSnde  dtr  untreien  Arbeiter,  S.  lOS.  "The  term  'HeliopoU- 
tAn'  call!  to  mind  that  it  ir«B  the  Bune  that  Eunus  used  in  fsnaticii* 
Ids  his  Srrisns." 

« Uierobius  SalurnaHonim  lAhrt.  I,  13,  10,  Eyssenhsrdt,  1668: 
'*I«ik»wisfl  the  S>TiBnB  celebrste  ana  worship  the  snn  in  the  name  of 
Japiler  whom  they  call  a  'SnnOod'  in  their  greatest  ceremonies,  and 
IBe  ooantry   where  it   is  done  is  termed   'Heliopolis.'  " 

la  Strabo  XII. 
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add  one  more  link  to  the  already  immense  concatenation  of 
circumstances  leading  to  the  great  revolution  of  Jesus.  Bat 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  necessary  thing  in  the 
stubborn  logic  of  a  fiat,  in  order  that  mankind  might  be 
taught  the  utter  fallacy  of  any  vengeful  policy  based  upon 
the  purely  irascible,  combating  the  acquisitive  or  concupis- 
cent impulses  of  human  nature. 

Aristonicus  began  the  war  with  slaves  and  freedmen  as 
soldiers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Eunus.  His  object 
was  to  become  a  king  over  a  socialistic  state.  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  number  of  cities  that  refused  him,  but  it  must 
have  been  considerable.''  These  be  stormed  and  on  for- 
cing an  entrance,  plundered  and  treated  with  cruelty.  The 
iirst  city  taken  was  Thyratira;  the  nest  Apoilonis — large 
towns  built  by  the  Atalaa  and  Seleucidae. 

Conquest  followed  and  city  after  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  pretender  and  his  rebel  army.  This  successful  cam- 
paign continued  until  we  find  them  in  possession  of  the  en- 
tire kingdom.  Nothing  is  imparted  to  us  in  regard  to 
whether  the  neighboring  slaves  rebelled  against  their  mas- 
ters, in  imitation  of  these  proceedings  at  Pergamus. 

At  Rome,  little  or  nothing  was  done  during  the  year 
B.  C.  133-132,  to  quell  the  new  uprising  in  Asia.  The  great 
city  was  still  trembling  midst  the  cyclonic  billows  of  the 
Gracchan  revolt.  The  new  servile  wars  at  Rome  and 
Capua,  excited  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  affair  of  Gracchus  and 
his  agrarian  law,  were  a  dangerous  rekindling  of  the  war 
of  Eunus.  Titus  Gracchus  during  this  period  was  assassi- 
nated, as  we  shall  soon  relate,  and  a  large  detachment  of 
the  Roman  army  was  still  absent  in  Sicily  under  Rupilius, 
putting  down  the  immense  social  upheaval  recounted  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

Thus,  for  a  short  time  Rome  had  no  time  to  turn  atten- 
tion toward  her  new  territory  of  Pergamus  bequeathed  her 
by  Attalus  III.  When  the  news,  however,  reached  the  city 
that  the  pretender  was  earnestly  and  successfully  making 
headway  and  with  the  armed  proletaries,  rapidly  achieving 
their  object,  the  Romans  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  truth. 
But  wherever  the  promise  of  booty  showed  itself  they  were 
seldom  knoMm  to  lie  negligent  or  apathetic. 

The  two  consuls  for  the  year  131  were  P.  Licmius  Cras- 

11  Billutt  wrote  *  full  history  of  the  war  but  his  det«IU  are  all 
fone.  Nothing  of  hia  Taluable  history  remaina  except  fragmenta,  aome 
of  them  ao  brolieo  aa  to  contain  only  half  a  Uaa^ 
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BUS  Mucianus  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  According  to  an 
old  usage,  Licinius  Crassus  was  the  Pontifix  Masimus,  and 
as  sucb,  through  a  religious  superstition,  could  not  leave 
Italy.  Pagan  religion  also  interposed  against  the  other  con- 
sul taking  the  field;  he  being  Flamen  Martialis  to  his  col- 
league. There  arose  a  dispute  among  the  senators,  and  the 
illustrious  name  of  Scipio  Africauus  was  brought  up  for  the 
general  command  of  the  expedition.  But  this  plan  was  re- 
jected and  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  send  Crassus,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ardent  friends  of  Gracchus  and  his  land  re- 
form, and  for  this  reason  was  beloved  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. Another  reason  for  preferring  him  for  the  command 
of  the  expedition  was,  that  he  was  not  only  master  of  the 
Greek  but  also  spoke  its  Asiatic  dialects;  and  having  ex- 
hibited talent  as  an  orator,  be  was  believed  to  possess  a 
variety  of  abilities  necessary  to  insure  success." 

He  set  sail  from  Rome  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
with  his  whole  army  and  the  navy  constituting  in  all  a  large 
force,  and  with  a  prosperous  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean 
arrived  safely  in  the  harbor  of  Pergamus."  He  had  no 
other  idea  than  to  moke  himself  master  of  the  new  legacy 
of  Pergamus;  for  it  does  not  appear,  because  he  sympa- 
thized with  Gracchus  and  the  Italian  proletariat,  that  he 
even  understood  or  cared  in  the  least,  for  an  almost  exactly 
similar  slate  of  suffering  and  somewhat  similar  movement 
in  Asia.  The  question  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  seems  to 
illy  befit  the  objects  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
against  Aristonicus.  It  would  seem  that  the  impulses  of 
tenderness  he  had  manifested  for  Gracchus  and  the  Italian 
poor  and  his  rising  power  shown  by  his  election  might  have 
played  a  deal  in  deciding  upon  Crassus  against  Scipio  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way. 

On  landing,  Crassus  had  interviews  with  Nieoraedes,  king 
of  Bithynia;  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus;  Ariarthes,  king 
of  Cappadocia  and  Pylsemenes  of  Paphlagonia;  all  of  whom 
were  seriously  alarmed  about  the  labor  agitation,  expect- 
ing similar  uprisings  would  take  place  in  their  own  terri- 

1}  Talrrin>  Maximut  VIII,  7,  6:  "P.  Crasntu  wbo  came  u  conial 
lo  Asia  for  tho  purpon  of  vagine  war  against  Ariitonicua,  had  ac- 
quired aoch  prrfcrtion  in  the  Greek  langaage  that  he  could  apeak  At* 
different  dialerti  of  it  ao  as  to  be  thoroughly  ready  In  all  parts.  This 
was  a  thing  necessary  in  obtaining  the  Tore  of  the  allies  through  the 
penuaaiTe  force  of  conciliation;  as  it  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
m»king  known  and  demanding  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees."  Cle. 
FWL  n,  8.   18. 

UOd.  I,  IS,  11. 
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tones;  and  they  were  probably  trembling  in  view  of  the 
danger.  They  alt  eagerly  joined  with  the  Romans  in  th«r 
effort  to  put  down  the  rebels.  Each  pledged  himself  to 
contribute  a  strong  force  of  troops. 

On  the  other  hand,  Aristonicus,  in  addition  to  his  prole- 
taries, had  also  engaged  another  body  of  soldiers,  consist- 
ing of  Thraeian  mercenaries.  Phooea,  one  of  the  finest 
cities,  supported  him  and  many  others  staked  their  interests 
in  him.  But  his  best  piece  of  fortune  was  meeting  with 
Blossius  of  Cuma?,  a  stoic,  who,  infused  with  the  spirit  of 
the  movement  of  Gracchus  and  also  of  Eunus  of  Sicily,  had 
risen  in  Asia  Minor  as  advocate  of  the  rights  of  mankind 
and  become  a  social  reformer.'*  Plutarch  tells  the  full 
story  of  Blossius.     We  reproduce  his  and  other  points. 

A  man  named  Blossius  from  the  Italian  municipium  of 
Cumw,  subject  to  Rome,  who,  it  appears,  was  an  educated 
patrician,  for  some  cause  unexplained  became  greatly 
charmed  by  the  uajestic  eloquence  of  Gracchus  and  his  ex- 
traordinary defense  of  the  poor  working  population  of 
Italy.  What  inspired  him  to  it  may  be  conjectured  to  hav« 
existed  in  some  degree  independently  of  an  enthusiasm  for 
one  man.  The  city  of  Cumne  was  itself  a  home  of  labor 
unions."  It  wa.t  about  that  time  also  that  persecutions, 
frowns  and  threats  had  set  in  against  labor  organizations  of 
every  kind.  Roman  aristocracy  had  lived  to  see  the  steady 
growth  of  human  liberty  and  was  shrewd  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  trade  unionism  was  a  potent  factor  in  its  promo- 
tion. Labor  unions  took  a  political  shape  notwithstanding 
the  severe  laws  against  them.  To  head  off  these  tendencies 
of  organized  labor,  existing  not  only  in  Cumas  but  every- 
where, the  Roman  lords  were  combined  almost  to  a  man, 
heart  and  soul  and  with  malignant  determination,  to  de- 
stroy them.  To  do  this  the  more  effectually  they  appealed 
to  the  avaricious  instincts  of  the  so-called  citizen  class, 
portraying  the  immense  individual  wealth  which  might  be 
developed  from  the  great  acces-sjons  of  stock  and  farm  lands 
falling  to  the  Roman  arms  through  conquest.  Thi.s  wealth 
was  already  in  many  places  being  realized  and  the  power 
to  be  used  for  its  development  was  human  alavery.     The 

t4  Plutarch.  Tilnriut  Graechta,  17,  20;  Y«l«rlai  Maximal,  IT. 
7.  1;  Cicero.  Lai.,  11.  37. 

It  Orelllut,  Itufriplionum  LaHnarum  Colttetio,  >fo».  2.268.  8,432. 
6,463,  5.1ii8,  131.  Thene  figurea  refer  to  slabs  of  stone  on  which 
ara  fonnd  inscribed  the  registers  of  roUegii  or  trad*  unions.  Cmna 
aiut  haTa  baea  a  hire  of  nniona  al  that  tima. 
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slave  power  was  the  muscle  of  the  subjupated  tillers  of  the 
land.  But  to  aceoniplish  this  there  must  be  rigorous  laws 
for  suppressing  free  labor.  Gruochus,  who  had  seen  the 
horrors  of  slavery  in  Etruria  while  once  traveling  through 
that  country  on  business,  had  determined  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  rescue  of  the  slaves  and  threatened  freedmen.  Blos- 
sius  saw  him  and  they  became  intimate  friends. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  patrician  mob,  "Gracchus," 
says  Plutarch,  "who  was  a  grandson  of  Seipio  Africanus, 
set  off  for  the  Forum  of  Rome  when  he  heard  that  the  pop- 
ulace were  gathering  the>e;  but  nut  without  a  presentiment 
of  ill  omen.  A  brace  of  snakes  had  laid  eggs  in  his  highly 
ornamented  helmet.  The  chickens  from  whose  entrails  fhe 
aruspex  was  to  forsbadow  his  augury,  refused  to  come  from 
their  coop  and  eat.  Two  black  ravens  were  seen  fighting 
on  the  roof  of  a  house  and  one  of  them  rattled  a  stone  down 
at  his  feet."  '•  All  these  were  bad  omens  "  which  to  those 
superstitious  people  proved  bo  disastrous  by  prostrating 
their  faith,  hopes  and  consciences  in  many  an  hour  of 
trial  and  caused  disasters  more  terrible  than  their  enemies 
themselves.  The  boldest  of  the  comrades  of  Gracchus  were 
staggered.  Further  than  this,  when  he  left  the  threshold 
of  his  home,  Gracchus  had  stumbled  and  hurt  his  toe  so 
badly  that  it  bled  profusely.  Blossius  was  with  him,  and  it 
seems  was  the  spokesman  of  the  train. 

Gracchus,  like  many  another  leader  among  the  ancients, 
shrank  at  this  array  of  ill  omens,  but  Blossius  dissuaded 
him  from  hi.s  timid  design  of  returning  by  the  following 
persuasive  speech:  "For  Tiberius  Gracchus,  grandson  of 
Seipio  Africanus  and  tribune  of  the  Romans,  to  be  scared 
at  a  crow,  and  disappoint  the  people  who  are  assembled  to 
receive  his  aid,  would  be  an  unendurable  disgrace.  His 
enemies  would  not  alone  laugh  at  such  a  blunder  but  they 
would  malign  him  to  the  common  people  as  an  insolent 
tyrant."  Friends  also  now  came  to  herald  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  people  were  gathering  and  were  impatient 
of  bis  arrival  and  that  all  was  calm. 

The  outcome  of  it  was  that  Gracchus  yielded,  but  was 
soon  beset  by  one  of  those  terrible  mobs  of  Roman  nobles 
and    their  hirelings,   denounced   as   an   ambitious  schemer 

!•  PlnUrch,   Tittu   Oraechut. 

IT  I^ul  de  CouUnges,  CUi  An«9u<,  la  the  twit  work  w*  can  ntit 
to  for  «n  «xpUn«tJoo  of  the  Influenca  of  tnporstitiODB  In  cDcient  ItmM. 
For   tlM  lupontitJoos  thenuelret,   ice   JuUui   Obaequena,    d<   Prodiffiit, 
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who  wanted  nothing  but  the  votes  and  support  of  the  rabble 
and  intended  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Rome.  They  set 
upon  the  defenceless  man  and  murdered  him  with  kicks  and 
clubs. 

So  great  was  the  faith  of  Blossius  in  Qraechns  that  when 
afterwards  asked  if  he  would  ha\'e  burned  the  eapitol  had 
he  been  commanded  by  him  to  do  so,  be  replied  that  Grac- 
chus was  too  wise  to  have  made  such  a  command,  but  sup- 
plemented it  when  pressed  with  the  daring  answer  that  he 
should  have  obeyed."  Blossius,  notwithstanding  the  trea- 
son, escaped  and  was  not  pursued,  probably  because  he  was 
thought  to  be  infatuated.  He  now  bent  his  course  toward 
Asia  Minor  "  and  joined  his  learning  and  influence  to  the 
insurrection  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Aristonicus. 

We  now  return  to  the  career  of  Publius  Crassus,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Gracchi — Caius,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, having  married  his  daughter  Licioia.  As  mentioned, 
he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  emancipation  move- 
ment which  was  then  raging  over  the  known  world,  except- 
ing so  far  as  that  of  Rome  proper  was  concerned.  He 
landed  at  or  near  Pergamus  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  princes  of  the  Pergamenian  kingdom  and  the  kings  of 
Bithjrnia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  engaged  as 
many  native  soldiers  as  possible  and  with  his  own  army 
and  the  auxiliaries,  made  an  assault  upon  I^ucae,  a  strongly 
fortified  city.    A  protracted  siege  must  have  followed;  for 

li  Cicero,  Laaiixa,  TT,  makei  (hii  account  almoat  exactly  similar  with 
that  of  Plutarch,  or  of  Valeria!  Uaximun  Dt  Ainieitia,  VIII,  Til,  I: 
"When  the  senate  called  the  consuls,  Rupilin  and  L«natUB,  to  demand 
of  them  what  Qracchus  really  wished  to  do,  and  they  referred  the 
isatter  to  Lielius  whose  prsyers  and  counsels  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  coDsultinp,  an  accusation  was  found  against  Blossius  who  bad  been 
familiar  with  Gracchus.  Blossius  was  brought  before  them  and  the 
following  question  put;  'What  would  you  have  done  if  Gracchus  had 
ordered  you  to  destroy  the  temple  of  the  great  Jupiter!  Would  you 
not  haye  executed  the  wish  of  that  man  V  'Gracchua  would  hara 
never  given  me  such  an  order,*  aaid  Blossius,  'twcause  he  was  loo 
wis*  a  man  to  do  that;  but  he  was  not  afraid  of  demanding  the  right, 
even  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  Roman  senate.'  But  what  followed 
waa  much  more  daring  and  dangerous;  for  on  being  pressed  further 
by  the  question  of  Lielius,  who  persevered  in  obtaining  the  answer, 
Blossius  acknowledged  that  if  Gracchus  had  given  him  the  order  he 
would   have   obeyed." 

i»  Valerius  Maximus,  idem  note  of  Thyss.  "The  brothers  Tiberiiu 
and  Caius  Gracchus  had  been  adjudged  guilty  of  grave  seditions  by 
the  senate  in  forcing  their  laws  against  the  Roman  people  and  both 
bad  been  killed  by  the  nobles — one  by  Naslcos  and  the  other  by  Opi- 
mius.  When  Tiberius  Gracchus  fell,  Blossius  escaped  to  king  Aria- 
tonicus.  The  affairs  of  Aristoiuciu  baring  gone  wrong,  Blosaius  com- 
mitted suicide. 
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he  vas  there  fighting  in  the  following  winter,  when  his  con- 
sulship had  nearly  expired.  lie  was  laying  his  plans  to 
leave  for  Rome  when  entrapped  and  surprised  by  the  arrival 
of  heavy  reinforcements  for  Aristouicus.  Crassus  was 
forced  to  give  battle  and  was  totally  defeated.  He  was 
himself  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  taken  prisoner. 
Treated,  no  doubt,  with  severity,  and  discouraged  if  not  dis- 
tracted, he  sought  death  rather  than  disgrace;  and  one  day, 
infuriating  one  of  the  Thrueian  mercenaries  by  a  blow  in 
the  eye  with  his  riding  whip,  the  latter  plunged  his  sword 
through  his  body  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.="  The  head 
of  the  dead  Roman  general  was  cut  off  and  the  body  taken 
to  Smyrna  and  buried. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  comitia  at  Rome,  M.  Papema 
had  been  elected  one  of  the  new  consuls  for  the  year  130. 
The  news  of  the  turn  of  military  things  in  Asia  Minor  east 
an  alarm  at  the  home  government  and  Papema  was  fitted 
out  and  soon  on  his  way  with  an  anny  large  enough  to 
crush  the  forces  of  Aristonicus  at  a  blow.  Arrived  in  Mysia 
and  receiving  the  particulars  of  the  disaster  of  Crassus  at 
Leucffi  he  betook  himself  to  the  spot  where  the  slaughter 
occurred.  The  time  of  year  when  be  arrived  must  have 
been  March  or  late  in  February;  for  Aristonicus  was  yet  at 
winter  quarters. 

Before  the  latter  could  prepare  himself  for  resistance, 
Papema  fell  upon  him  by  surprise.  A  great  battle  ensued 
in  which  Aristonicus  was  totally  overthrown.  With  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  army  be  fled  to  Stratonica:  but 
was  doggedly  followed  by  the  Romans  who  surrounded 
the  place  and  Etar>'ed  him  to  a.  capitulation.  With  most  of 
the  slaves  he  fell  a  prisoner  to  the  Romans. 

Paperaa's  time  being  about  to  expire — the  manoeuvres, 

20  Valeriui  Mmimua,  III,  ii,  12,  De  Forllludinf :  "Speakinf  of 
the  lUeiiKlh  and  (ortitudo  of  the  soldier's  soul  when  in  a  great  mis- 
fonoDe,  I  will  tell  the  story  of  a  Roman  codbuI  :  P.  Crassus,  when 
directloK  the  war  against  Aristonicas  in  Asia  was,  after  his  defeat, 
in  custody  of  Thracisns  at  a  prison  between  Elea  and  Smyrna.  But 
he  wouJd  not  snrrender,  and  resented  indecent  actions  against  him  to 
obtain  a  coveted  death.  One  day  he  thrust  his  horsewhip  which  he 
used  when  riding,  into  the  eye  of  his  barbarian  guard.  So  great 
was  the  pain  inflicted  that  this  guard  drew  his  sword  and  plunged  it 
into  bis  side.  But  in  talcing  Tengeance  upon  a  Roman  soldier  he 
liberated  a  consul  from  disgrace.  This  shows  that  Crassus  tn  a  broil 
with  sn  unworthy  man,  wished  the  good  fortune  of  escaping  grarer 
humiliations;  since  by  the  set  he  prudsntlv,  Tslisntly,  courageously, 
broke  away  from  the  miserable  condition  he  was  held  in  by  mean 
persons,  and  was  free.  Aristonicus  had  reduced  him  but  he  bad 
(kined  his  own  liberty."     Cic  L«gg.  Ill,   19,  42;  Strabo  XII. 
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eroM  marching  and  other  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign  hav- 
ing absorbed  the  summer — Aristonicus,  with  a  portioa  of 
his  rebel  soldiers  and  officers,  was  conveyed  back  in  inms 
to  Pergamus.  Papema  pressed  his  design  to  take  his 
distinguished  prisoner,  as  well  as  the  Pergaraenian  treasore 
bequeathed  by  Attalus  III,  back  to  Rome,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  new  consul  should  deprive  him  of  his  laurels;  since 
it  was  often  the  habit  in  such  cases,  where  the  consulship 
lasted  but  a  year,  for  the  newcomer  who  had  done  nothing, 
to  bereave  the  real  winner  of  his  honors,  if  the  tatter's  works 
were  incomplete.  Just  before  Aquilius  the  new  consnl  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  Papema  was  taken  sick  at  Perganius, 
and  died." 

A  word  ivmains  to  be  said  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  the 
poor  slaves  and  freedmen  who  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  army  of  revolution.  Almost  nothing  is  left  us  on  this 
point.  Aristonicus,  it  is  known,  was  taken  by  sea  to  Rome 
in  chains  and  strangled  in  the  cell  of  his  prison,  B.  C.  129. 
His  ardent  and  faithful  friend,  Blossius  of  Cum«e,  seeing 
his  cause,  and  lifework,  thus  ground  to  powder  between  the 
millstones  of  Roman  power,  desired  no  longer  to  live.  In 
his  philosophy  of  human  equality  which  this  defeat  had 
practically  extinguished,  death  seemed  preferable  to  a  lonely 
existence  and  he  put  an  end  to  himself. 

But  what  of  the  rank  and  fileT  It  would  seem  by  the 
silence  itself  of  historians  and  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
delay  of  Papema  at  the  scene  of  his  victory — delay  which 
brought  his  departure  for  Pergamus  late  into  the  following 
fall  although  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  early  spring — 
nearly  the  entire  summer  had  been  consumed  in  the  horri- 
ble work  of  crucifying  the  unfortunate  working-people  who, 
through  that  battle,  had   lost  their  cause.**    Could  there 

11  Vtlrriua  Miximu*,  III,  ir,  S;  Di  HumUi  Loco  SatU.  "Not 
*llKh(  wu  the  ihamcleunen  of  M.  Paperna  in  hia  diafrarc  of  iba 
eonsulihip  which  he  held  after  he  got  to  he  coDiul  before  becomiDg 
a  Roman  ritixen  j  thouKh  he  was  more  aerrireable  in  war  thaa  Varro. 
He  conquered  king  Aristonicua,  becoming  the  pnntsher  and  avenger 
of  the  diftaiter  of  CraaiiaB,  While  he  waa  triomphing,  he  waa  con- 
demned to  death  under  a  claaae  of  the  Papian  law ;  aince  aa  bia 
father  waa  not  a  Roman,  the  people  demanded  hia  retum  to  hia  orig- 
inal eatate  becanae  he  had  no  right  to  riae  according  to  deciaion  of 
tha  Sabenine  judgment.  In  this  manner  the  good  name  of  Paperna 
fell  faecauae  he  bad  obtained  hii  ronaulahip  under  falae  preteacea. 
The  glory  of  hia  Tictorr  fell  away  and  he  wandered  about  for  the  reat 
of  hik  life  in  exile." 

>3  Plato,  Law,  book  TX,  Chap.  9,  in  giTlag  hia  direotiona  regarding 
the  treatment  of  a  alare  who  ia  a  murderer  or  acceasory  to  the  crime. 
Uya  down  the  rule  that  if  a  frMnun  or  eitiien  eommit  homicide  hm 
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have  remained  to  us  oue  faithful  copy  describing  the  acenea 
of  vengeance "  and  the  dangling  corpses  left  rotting  on 
the  gibbets  of  Stratoniue  in  Carea,  we  should  then  have  a 
chronicle  of  things  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  brutal 

thall  hii  turned  over  to  tbo  murdered  man'i  reUtlvea,  who  have  the 
power  to  redeem  him  for  money,  for  good  previous  conduct,  or  through 
the  interceuion  of  hit  fricod*.  If  faowerer,  the  crime  b«  committed  upon 
A  citixen  by  a  alave,  such  offender  ia  to  b«  handed  over  to  the  relativea 
who  are  to  torture  or  otherwise  punish  htm  without  limit,  aa  they 
please:  the  only  proviso  being  that  the  torture  or  puniabmeot  thaU 
not  tlop  ikoTt  of  death.  Thia  ia  Plato't  itate  of  the  "Bleaaed" — 
lenient  in  comparison  with  the  existing  laws — and  aa  the  customa  of 
tlie  Oreek'speaking  Asians  and  islanders  were  fully  as  severe  as  those 
of  the  Athenians  and  fellow  countrymen  of  Plato,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  anything  lesa  than  death  could  have  befallen  the  victims 
of  Paperoa.  The  following  is  Plato'a  law;  which  we  give  In  Eng- 
lish: "If  a  slsTe  kills  his  master  in  a  paasion,  let  the  kindred  of 
the  deceased  use  the  murderer  in  whatever  manner  they  please,  and 
be  clean  of  the  acta,  so  long  aa  they  do  not  by  any  meana  preserve 
the  life  of  the  slave."  But  in  the  same  law  Plato  rules  thai  thia 
bappy  republic  shall  "let  him  who  kills  his  own  slave,  undergo  a  puri- 
fication." (Translation  of  Burgee).  Surely  a  human  lowborn  was 
considered  inferior  to  a  dog,  for  that  animal  was  often  exempt  by 
reaaon  of   his   irresponsibility  1 

z>  That  this  was  a  genuine  labor  rebellion  there  seem  to  b«  no 
gTonnda  for  doubt.  Dr.  Biicher,  Aufttdndt  dtr  unfreien  Srbeiter,  8. 
107-8,  in  the  following  significant  language  brings  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prevailing  ideaa  of  those  people,  especially  the  Isboring 
claaa,  whoae  organizations  were  being  seriously  threstened  by  these 
events:  These  Allalir  societies  had  always  hitherto  been  not  only  be- 
friended but  protected  by  the  Pergamenian  kings.  We  Quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  Biicher  on  the  Dioni/nan  Communittt :  "The  latter 
consisted  in  celebrations  on  the  part  of  those  enjoying  their  holidays. 
In  fasting  and  expiation,  also  in  luxurious  dances  smid  the  muiio  of 
flute  and  drum  and  the  wild  tumult  which  they  imagined  would  call 
op  and  propitiate  their  divinities,  and  bring  to  pass  wondrous  things. 
If  at  that  time,  thia  cult  was  in  practice  in  Greece  by  great  numbers 
of  secret  societies  and  upright  brotherhoods  (see  pp.  S4,  92),  then  It 
becomes  obvious  how  they  spread  their  advocacy,  not  so  mucli  through 
the  amoother  waters  of  mere  turbulent  thouglit  in  which  they  ex- 
preaaed  the  diny  dissatisfaction  of  their  race,  as  through  the  more 
•ttggestive  suaaion  of  tl*.eir  peculiar  communist  fraternization  and  the 
natural  social  system  of  propaganda  of  the  Greeks  whose  organizations 
admitted  snd  accepted  all  membera  from  foreign  parts  whether  Greek 
or  bsrbsrian,  male  or  female,  free  or  enslaved.  Thence  comes  the 
designation  'citizens  of  the  sun.*  This  term  drew  the  line  between 
the  followers  of  Aristonicus  who  were  the  snointed  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Adad,  and  the  unbelievera;  tbua  separating  the  poor  and 
wretched  from  enemies  who  persecuted  them,  as  already  ahown  in  the 
e»se  of  Rnnus,  who  waa  called  a  Syrian  to  distinguish  him  in  re- 
ligious mstters — he  being  a  representative  follower  of  Atargatis." 
This  Atargatia  was  the  veritable  goddess  Ceres,  protectress  of  labor, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  so  much  in  our  chapters  on  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  snd  on  Eunua  and  Athenion  of  Sicily.  Several 
coincident  circumatsnces  crowd  themselves  Into  this  connection,  to- 
wit:  This  Is  the  proliBe,  original  soil  of  the  early  Christian  church. 
The  apoatlea  must  have  used  thets  hslf-smothered  communes,  ready  in 
ftdvanoe,  p«rforce  their  own  prevloua  cult,  to  embrace  any  new  Idea 
that  promised  relief:  for  the  rebellion  liaving  failed,  all  the  free 
farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers  were  dragged  down  to  slavery;  and 
their  condition  waa,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  inflnitely  worse  Hun 
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nature  of  the  Romans  and  bearing  the  reflex  of  probability, 
in  the  similar  pictures  of  horrors  which,  in  every  other 
case  we  have  described,  were  painted  by  the  historians'  pen, 
as  in  letters  of  blood,  warning  all  workingmen  of  the 
ghastly  wages  of  rebellion.  We  are  left  no  personal  de- 
scription even  of  the  hero  of  this  great  uprising  which  in- 
Tolred  three  years  of  savage  lighting,  many  drawn  battles 
witli  the  Asians,  the  siege  and  taking  of  several  fortified 
cities,  and  the  defeat  and  disastrous  overthrow  of  one  large, 
well-generaled  and  thoroughly  equipped  consular  anny  of 
Rome.  All  we  know  is  the  short  but  numerous  and  fully 
corroborated  statements  given  as  cold  and  feelingless  facts, 
by  chroniclers  of  different  periods,  different  nationality, 
sentiment  and  language.  To  suppose  this  to  have  been  an 
exception  to  the  deeply  fixed  babit  of  intimidation  and 
condign  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  or  that  these  rebel 
workmen  were  treated  with  more  lenity  than  those  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Euuus  and  Cleon,  or  were  to  es- 
pouse in  the  commg  struggles  of  Trypbon  and  Athenion  or 
of  Spartacus  and  Crixus,  would  be  to  admit  that  unheard 
of  departure  of  the  Romans  from  a  fixed  principle.  No; 
the  scenes  of  blood-spilling  which  followed  the  downfall  of 
Aristonicus  were  appalling.  But  that  very  blood  was  the 
seed  of  a  sect  which  soon  afterwards,  near  that  very  region, 
bore  fruits  destined  to  destroy  the  Pagan  system  of  slavery 
and  to  rear  a  new  one  based  upon  kindness,  forbearance, 
mutual  love,  brotherhood  and  recognized  equality  of  the 
human  race. 

it  had  FTrr  been  before.  Again,  thia  rrrj  apot  together  with  the 
adjacent  iBlanda,  fa  to  thia  day  the  repoaitory  of  Innumerable  inacHp- 
tlona — the  marvel  of  ArchiHtloffiitB — which  begin  to  be  the  aubject  of 
contention  among  acholara  who  are  averse  to  recognising  aurh  a  thing 
as  a  labor  meTement,  and  who  are  consequently  nonplussed  regarding 
anything  other  than  their  own  debatable  grounds  regarding  their 
origin  as  well  aa  their  immense  numbers.  What  were  they;  who 
were  they;  whence  are  they!  Our  answer  is  that  they  were  nothing 
other  than  labor  societies,  which  for  hundreds  of  vears  had  been  legal- 
ised at  Rome,  in  Orecce,  in  Eiopt,  (See  Herodotus,  II,  1|J4'8  and 
177,  which  makes  it  almoat  certain  that  Solon  carried  his  law  from 
Kgypt),  everywhere;  but  which  the  then  existing  anti-labor  hostility 
at  Rome,  caused  by  the  greed  of  Roman  land  and  slave  speculatora 
and  their  politicians,  was  In  a  desperate  atruggle  to  aubdue,  by  • 
meaaure  (which  they  finally  passed),  known  in  modern  times  aa 
conspiracy  lawa.  After  this  hostility  set  in,  the  poor  creatures  were 
obliged  in  conformilv  to  some  law,  to  ahield  themselves  by  the  cloak 
of  ostentatloua  religioua  ritoa,  graved  Into  their  tnacrlptiona;  and  il 
La   here   that   the   arduaologista   are    mialed. 
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EKMUfOnS  STRIKE  AND  UPRISINO  IN  8ICII<7 

Second  Siciixan  Labor-War — ^Tiyphon  and  Athenion — Greed 
and  Irascibility  Again  Grapple — ^The  War  Plan  of  Salva- 
tion Repeated  by  Slaves  and  Tramps — Athenion,  another 
remarkable  General  Steps  Forth — Castle  of  the  Twins  in 
a  Hideous  Forest — Slaves  goaded  to  Revolt  by  Treachery 
and  Intrigue  of  a  Politician — Rebellion  and  the  Clangor 
of  War — Battle  in  the  Mountains — ^A  Victory  for  the 
Slaves  at  the  Ueighta  of  Engyon — Treachery  of  Gaddosus 
the  Freebooter — Decoy  and  Crucifixions— Others  cast 
Headlong  over  a  Precipice — The  Strike  starts  up  Afresh 
at  Heraclea  Minoa — Murder  of  Clonius  a  rich  Roman 
Knight — Escape  of  Slaves  from  his  Ergastulum — Sharp 
Battles  under  the  Generalship  of  Salvius---Strife  rekindles 
in  the  West — Battle  of  Alaba — The  Propr^tor  punished 
for  his  bad  Administration — Victory  Again  Wreathes  a 
Laurel  for  the  Lowly — A  vast  Uprising  in  Western  Sicily 
— Athenion  the  Slave  Shepherd — Another  Fanatical  Crank 
of  Deeds — Rushing  the  Struggle  for  Existence — Fierce 
Battles  and  Blood-spilling — \Vliat  Ordinary  Readers  of 
History  have  not  heard  of — Fourth  Battle;  Triokala — 
Meek  Sacrifices  by  the  Slaves,  to  the  Twine  of  Jupiter  and 
Thalia — March  to  Triokala — Jealousy — Great  Battle  and 
Carnage — Athenion  Wounded — He  escapes  to  Triokala  and 
recovers — Fifth  Battle — Lucullus  marches  to  the  Working- 
men's  Fortifications — Battle  of  Triokala — The  Outcasts 
Victorious — Lucullus  is  lost  from  View — Sixth  Battle — 
Servilius,  another  Roman  General  Overthrown — The  Terri- 
ble Athenion  Master  of  Sicily  and  King  over  all  the 
Working-People — Seventh  ajjd  Final  Field  Conflict — 
Battle  of  Macella — Death  of  Athenion — ^Victory  this  Time 
for  the  Romans — End  of  the  Rebellion — Sityros,  a  power- 
ful Greek  Slave  escapes  to  the  Mountains  with  a  Force  of 
Insurgents — ^They  are  finally  lured  to  a  Capitulation  by 
Aquillius  who  treacherously  breaks  Faith  and  consigns 
them  as  Gladiators  to  Rome — They  fight  the  Eighth  and 
last  Battle  in  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  among  wild 
Beasts — A  ghastly  mutual  Suicide — The  Beaation — 
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Treachery  of  Aquillius  Punished — The  Gold-Worker*  poor 
melted  Gold  down  hia  Throat. 

Ax  enormous  and  memorable  uprising  or  strike,  both  of 
slaves  and  wage  workers  of  antiquity,  occurred  in  Sicily, 
beginning  29  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  Eonos, 
which  ended  B.  C.  133,  bringing  the  date  at  B.  C.  IM. 

As  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  first  servile  war 
of  Eunus,  Achieus  and  Cleon  we  have  followed  the  ad- 
mirable chronology  and  other  points  of  Dr.  Karl  Biicber, 
so  in  this  second  war,  we  follow  the  splendid  elaboration 
of  Prof.  Otto  Siefert,  the  learned  doctor-professor  at  the 
college-gymnasium  of  Altona.* 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  existed  among 
the  ancients,  an  occasional  asylum  where  slaves  and  freed- 
men  driven  to  straits  by  the  cruelty  of  others,  could  in 
emergencies,  flee  and  hide  in  security,  under  the  protecting 
iBgis  of  a  certain  divinity.  There  existed  such  an  asylum 
in  Sicily.  It  was  located  on  the  sombre  shores  of  two 
small  lakes  westward  from  Syracuse  in  the  interior.  The 
asylum  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Palikoi,  twin  children  of 
Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thalia.  The  legend  is,  that  out 
from  the  surface  of  one  of  the  lakes  a  hideous  column  of 
sulphurous  waters  sprang  high  into  the  air  like  a  fountain, 
causing  an  unendurable  smell  and  a  deafening  roar.'  Here 
stood  a  temple  or  Pagan  convent  and  asylum.  All  around 
was  tiic  hideous  forest.  In  view  near  by  was  a  craggy 
niuuntain-steep  where  dwelt  elves  and  urchins,  demons  of 

1  SIrfort,  Sklavenkririit  auf  Sieilien,  Alton*,  1860,  S.  34-40, 
Brockurt.  We  quote  hit  note  69.  B.  86,  on  the  loarce*  of  inforiB*- 
tion  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  this  uprising,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  time  it  occupied.  ■■  followa:  "Source*  of  our  Itnowledge  re- 
g&rdinif  the  second  Sicilian  slave-war  are  as  follows:  Florus,  Oon- 
dmiitd  Roman  Bi'lory,  book  III,  chapter  19;  Dion  Onssius.  SiftrpU 
bj  Peiresc,  Nos.  101.  104;  Diodoru*  the  Sicilian,  book  XXXVI ;  IdT7, 
book  XLIX.  The  length  of  the  time  that  it  lasted,  according  to  the 
following  paragraph,  was  about  four  years:  The  slare-insurgenta'  war, 
as  I  say,  therefore  lasted  nearl}'  four  years  and  was  a  stately  and 
majestic  uphenTal.'  M.  Aquilliua  brought  it  to  an  end  in  the  re*r 
B.  C.  99.  after  having  taken  supreme  command  which  was  at  tiM 
beginning  of  his  term  as  consul.  B.  C.  101.  The  war  broke  out  st  tlM 
time  LiciniuB  Nerva  waa  proprietor.  L.  Luonllu*  succeeded  Urn 
in  the  command,  and  after  him  came  C.  Servilius.  Thus  the  rebel- 
lion rose  during  the  year  B.  C.  104,  Eusebius  erroneously  makes  tbe 
end  to  have  occurred  four  year*  later,  or  at  the  171st  Olympiad,  that 
fa.  B.  0.  95."  The  eventa  being  obscure  though  thrilling  and  often 
highly  romantic,  we  shall  reproduce  verbatim  many  of  the  paragraph* 
of  these  and  several  other  highly  respectable  contributors  to  tb* 
history. 

2  Aristotle  on  Wondtri.  57.  Diod.  Sic.  XI,  8800,  "The  pool  of  tha 
twin*."     It  seem*  to  have  been  a  forest  marsh   or  swamp. 
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the  mountain  and  of  the  wailing  woods.  Satyrs  and  wiz- 
ards danced  the  mad  antics  of  fury  to  the  teolian  strain  of 
their  barps;  while  Tbalia,  mother-goddess  of  the  twins, 
smiled  on  them  as  their  idyllic  muse;  and  her  guardian  com- 
mand hushed  the  frenzied  winds  and  waters,  and  balmed 
their  sulphurous  odors  with  the  breath  of  encouragement.' 

This  was  the  spook  and  goblin-haunted  asylum  where,  in 
the  summer  of  B.  C.  104,  a  large  number  of  naked,  bard- 
worked  and  sweat-begrimed  slaves  gathered  together  for 
tbe  protection  of  the  institution.  They  were  stragglers 
from  Syracuse  who  had  undergone  an  examination  of  their 
eligibility  to  life  and  liberty. 

What  was  the  deep  motive  which  inspired  so  strange  a 
visitation  as  this,  coming  unheralded  to  the  old  castle  at  the 
swamps  of  the  twins  f  *     The  workingmen  had,  as  it  were,  of 

>  Diod.  XI,  89:  "SpeakiDK  of  all  th«  divinitiea  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  IpBve  unmpntioncd,  Qotwithntanding  the  vrnnt  of  faith  which 
we  remember,  on  the  whole,  attachee  to  the  very  anrient  temple  of 
peculiar  aurronndlngi.  called  the  pool  or  crater.  The  tradition  ia, 
that  this  temple  and  place  of  refuge  is  of  awe-inspiring  origin  and  in 
IJie  minds  of  many  it  is  strange  and  marrelona.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  craters  out  of  which  spout  monstrous  sparks  from  the  unspeak- 
able depths.  Along  side  these  is  the  cauldron  heated  by  grent  fires 
whi'^h  throw  red-hot  flames  and  waters  high  into  the  nir  above.  This 
aeething  fluid  tossed  up  into  tbe  sky,  presents  a  whitish  appearance. 
•nd  nobody  has  the  force  of  determination  to  venture  to  touch  it ; 
for  the  moments  of  qoell  are  succeeded  by  other  spoutings  of  the 
foaming  and  boiling  waters.  This  water  which  has  escaped  from 
the  abyaa  baa  the  smell  of  brimstone;  and  the  yawning  bole  roars  with 
loud,  frequent  and  frightful  bellowings.  But  the  most  marvetoas  of 
ftU  these  things  is.  that  the  waters  neither  overflow  nor  vary  In 
volume  thongh  there  is  a  motion  as  of  life  in  the  water  that  floods 
snd  sinks  and  rlsea  again  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  relate.  So 
strong  ia  the  sacred  essence  surrounding  this  temple  that  the  great- 
e«l  of  the  earth  assemble  there  to  have  the  gods  bear  solemn  witness 
to  their  deal;  for  they  administer  condign  punishment  upon  thoas 
who  have  used  falsehood  and  perjnry.  Some  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  si^ht  receive  it  back  by  visiting  this  temple.  Regarding 
the  superstition  aa  to  these  great  properties,  there  are  men  who 
dispute  the  exceeding  merits  of  the  temple,  and  doubt  ita  soper- 
buman  attributes  aa  a  witness  between  right  and  wrong.  This  holy 
place  is  sometimes  an  asylum  for  watching  over  and  preserving  the 
unfortunates  and  slaves,  from  their  unreasonable  masters,  affording 
them  refuge  in  which  to  conceal  themselves,  and  furnishing  them 
•Id  to  deliverance.  The  despots  are  here  without  power  to  exer- 
cise against  fugitives,  so  that  they  con  remain  unhurt  until,  through 
tba  holy  witnesses  and  mediation  of  the  sacred  power,  an  arbitration 
esn  be  adjusted  between  them  by  means  of  reason  and  persuasion. 
Here  all  are  on  an  equal  fooling,  masters  and  slaves  alike;  and  the 
poor  and  faithful  are  no  more  pursued  under  this  awe-inapiring  flat 
of  the  divinities.  This  temple  stands  in  august  magniflcence  in  an 
op«n.  neglected  spot,  and  fa  furnished  with  porches  and  other  be- 
iltting  placea  for   repose." 

<  Id.  See  note  above.  "The  weird  legend  Is  abroad  that  this  tem- 
ple is  aiDong  the  most  awe-isspirins  and  ancient  of  all  the  wondsn 
of  the  world." 
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that  also  in  Sicily,  the  majorities  were  slaves  and  that,  like 
Nicomides,  so  also  Nerva,  propraetor  over  Sicily  under 
Marius,  was  cut  off  froni  the  hope  of  supplying  his  quota 
of  troops  for  the  Roman  army. 

What  was  to  be  donet  On  an  investigation  it  was  found 
that  most  of  the  workingmen  best  able  to  bear  arms,  were 
slaves.  Again,  their  owners  were  unwilling  to  hear  to 
their  being  set  free.  It  would  be  a  loss  of  property. 
These  clubbed  together  and  pooled  their  money,  being 
politicians  enough  to  know  that  an  offer  of  a  bribe  would 
have  the  desired  effect  upon  the  propnetor  Nerva.'  Nerva, 
it  appears,  took  the  bribe;  but  in  doing  so,  performed 
some  queer  diplomatical  gymnastics  in  order  to  glide  away 
from  a  semblance  of  blame  and  thus  unintentionally  «et  the 
whole  island  into  an  uproar.  He  had  first  published  a 
proclamation  requiring  all  slaves  who  believed  themselves 
entitled  to  emanetpation,  to  come  and  receive  their  liberty. 
This  was  under  a  new  law  just  enacted  by  the  senate  at 
Rome.  The  law  was  suited  to  the  emergency  and  was  in- 
dited to  read  that  stibjerts  must  no  longer  be  seized  by  the 
publicans  and  sold  for  taxes;  and  that  those  who  had  been 
thus  sold  should  be  entilled  to  appear  before  city  oflRcials 
of  their  vicinity  and  receive  their  liberty.' 

Now  what  was  the  governor  to  dot  The  slaves  to  the 
number  of  800,  having  become  aware  of  this  by  the  procla- 
mation actually  calling  them  in  and  eager  for  liberty,  had 
escaped  from  their  masters,  probably  by  running  away  and 
were  already  thronging  around  the  proprajtor  in  impatient 
expectancy  of  the  promised  papers  of  emancipation,  hoping 
to  join  the  Roman  army  and  thus  become  free  and  hon- 
ored men.  Alas !  No  such  happiness  was  in  reser^'e  for 
them.  The  miserable  liar,  ready  to  grasp  his  bribe  even 
at  the  expense  of  sullying  conscience  with  malfeasance  in 
oflBce,  when  the  banded  slave  owners  thickened  around  him 
pressing  on  all  sides,  issued  another  edict  to  the  slaves  ad- 
vising them  to  go  back  to  their  masters  with  the  treacher- 
ously perfidious  supplement  that  he  would  stand  between 
them  and  all  harm. 

Struck  down  with  horror,  the  poor  wretches,  feeling  that 
in    their  surreptitious  escape   they  had    partly   taken   the 

t  Thit  atatPRirnt  is  made  on  thf>  iitr«DKth  of  Dion  Ciuiua  (frag-. 
101),  who  intimfttes  as  much  in  apeiikinff  of  thn  sums  pooled  by  kh« 
*\*r»  onmeri. 

•  Diod.    Sic.   BihUelhtca  XXXVI,  /ro;.   iii.   2,   ■«  quoted   ia  net*  6, 
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initiative  in  procuring  their  own  freedom  and  knowing  the 
dreadful  extent  of  vengeance  which  awaited  them  on  their 
returning  to  the  now  exasperated  masters,  betook  themselves 
as  staled,  to  the  citadel  of  the  twins  at  the  lakes  of  the 
Paltkoi.  And  well  they  might ;  if  we  may  believe  the  words 
of  Florus  who  of  all  other  writers  had  the  least  sympathy 
for  the  slaves  in  rebellion.'*  Yet  Florus  describes  them 
as  prisoners  in  chains.  All  over  Sicily  there  existed  prisons 
called  in  Latin  ergastula,  in  Greek  ergaateria,  where  slaves 
were  kept  in  custody  over  night  in  irons.  Some  were  forced 
to  work  in  these  dens;  but  most  of  them  were  marched  out 
in  the  early  morning  to  their  grinding  labors  on  the  farms.** 
During  the  servile  war  20  years  before,  Eunus  attacked 
these  horrid  slave-pens  and  set  fully  60,000  of  the  manacled 
slaves  at  liberty.*'  These  immediately  joined  his  great 
army  of  revolution,  swelling  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
slaves  were  victorious  in  many  battles. 

What  took  place  at  the  asylum  in  the  forest  of  Jupiter's 
twins  we  are  but  imperfectly  told.  They  conspired ;  ** 
though  as  in  the  ease  of  every  strike  of  the  ancient  slaves, 
so  also  here,  our  histories  are  riddled  to  fragments.  But 
enough  has  been  preserved  from  the  ruthless  vandal's 
hand  to  make  clear  what  we  shall  with  confidence  relate. 
A  most  bloody  and  devastating  war  soon  burst  forth, 
spreading,  in  a  few  days  over  nearly  all  of  Sicily. 

There  is  a  town  now  called  Scillato  but  in  those  days 

10  Flonu,  Bpil.  Rirum  Romanorvm,  Hb.  Ill,  cap.  XIX,  8.  I, 
•peaking  of  the  firtt  aervile  war  saya:  "Drore  the  war  in  every 
pouible  manner,  in  blaaphemy  againat  gods  and  law  and  order,  with 
allied  armies,  made  up  of  freedmen  and  freemen  whether  of  domes- 
tic or  of  foreign  birth."  This  word  ne/ui  cbaracteriies  the  struggle 
SB  a  blasphemy. 

11  Flor.  19,  "Here  abounded  prison*  where  the  agricnltoral  huadi 
were  chained." 

12 /dem,  0.  6.  "What  marveloua  workl  First  2,000,  gathered 
from  tlie  wayside  and  then,  as  by  the  customs  and  rights  of  war, 
after  breaking  open  the  prisons,  he  constructed  an  army  from  over 
60,000   prisoners."     See    ITor  of   Eunvt,   Chap.    Ix. 

IS  Diod.  XXXVI,  jrag.  lii,  8.  Dind.  says:  "When  ealied  to- 
gether to  l>e  made  soldiers  of  the  army  and  they  beheld  their  danger, 
they  revolted;  but  Nerra,  Incited  to  it  either  through  desire  of  |ain, 
or  in  compassion  for  the  masters,  accommodated  himself  to  the  situa- 
tion, snd  breaking  faith  in  his  hsste,  with  the  forma  of  law  before 
a  tribunal,  advised  the  slsves  to  go  back  to  their  masters  again,  aa 
the  circumstances  did  not  at  present  admit  of  their  emancipation. 
Hereupon  the  slaves,  after  holding  a  conference,  got  away  from 
Syracuse  snd  escaped  to  the  temple  of  the  Twina  at  the  brimstone 
lake  and  resolved  with  each  other,  upon  rebellion."  Nothing  however, 
can  be  clearer  than  this  fragment  of  Dlodorus.  The  slaves,  screened 
from  harm  by  th«  hospitable  old  temple,  had  leisure  to  organise  their 
rebeUioa   on   a  pndiciouf  scale,   which   they  •ceompUahad  with  effact. 
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the  Sicilian  Greeks  knew  the  place  by  the  name  of  Ancyle." 
Here  a  massacre  announced  and  kindled  the  first  flames 
of  war.  Thirty  slaves  organized  under  a  leader  named 
Oarius,  broke  chains  in  the  night,  set  upon  their  masters 
and  murdered  them  in  their  sleep.  Later  in  the  same 
night,  probably  through  the  action  of  the  first  thirty,  200 
more  slaves  were  delivered  from  their  shackles,  or  at  least 
from  bondage,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  was  made 
hideous  by  scenes  of  terror  which  they  enacted.  It  was 
at  the  slopes  of  the  Nebrode  heights  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Engyion.  A  fastness  crowned  the  height  which, 
like  the  asylum  of  the  Palikoi  offered  the  slaves  security. 
Here  they  fortified  themselves,  received  allies,  sent  strong 
and  fearless  scouts  to  cut  the  bands  and  set  their  fellows 
free  and  thus  in  a  few  days  so  augmented  their  force  that 
by  the  time  the  Roman  pnetor  made  his  appearance  with 
an  army  to  put  down  the  emeut,  they  were  strong  enough 
to  offer  front. 

This  first  organized  resistance  of  the  slaves  was  how- 
ever, destined  to  meet  with  disaster  through  treachery. 
A  man  named  C.  Titinius  Gaddseus  probably  of  Roman 
and  possibly  of  noble  stock,  prowled,  in  those  days,  about 
this  country,  in  the  capacity  of  a  marauder.  He  was  an 
escaped  convict,  having  a  considerable  time  before  been 
condemned  to  death  for  certain  crimes.  With  a  banditti 
of  freebooters  of  his  ilk,  he  stole  about  at  night,  hiding  by 
day  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  (he  mountain  and  thus 
by  robbery  and  deceit,  gained  a  precarious  living,  always 
on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  and  always  destitute  of 
conscience.  The  proprtetor,  Licinius  Ner\'a  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  disaffection  among  the  slaves,  sought,  and 
probably  by  promises  of  exoneration  secured,  the  alliance 
of  this  freebooter  who  subtly  set  about  making  the  friend- 
ship of  the  sla%'es  then  watching  an  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy the  militia  which  Nerv-a  had  levied  to  put  down  the 
trouble.  Gaddaeus  succeeded  in  decoying  the  slaves  into 
an  ambush  and  by  arrangement  turned  the  poor  wretches 
over  to  the  Roman  governor  who  crucified  some  of  them 
and  others  he  killed  by  casting  headlong  from  a  high 
precipice  to  be  dashed  to  jelly  upon  the  rocks." 

i«  Siefart,  SMKiche  Sklavtnavfitindt,  S.  S6,  note  71,  pointt  to 
Cicero,  Verr^,  III,  45,  who  wntee  it  "IneOitM**,'*  and  concludes: 
**The  city  if^  to  be  Bought  for  emong  the  hilJB  of  Nebrode,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Engyon." 

iSDiod.  XXXVI,  ill,  6,  /in.,  Dind.     "The  iQldieri  bntcherad  the  in- 
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Nerva  now  believed  the  trouble  to  be  over.  He  was 
even  foolish  enough  to  disband  bis  forces,  consisting:  mostly 
of  militia  whom  he  discharged  from  further  service  and 
sent  to  their  homes.  But  the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  on 
the  alert;  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  utter  want  of  general- 
ship shown  by  Nerva.  The  question  now  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  how  poor,  enslaved,  ignorant  creatures 
many  of  whom  were  in  fetters,  could  have  been  able  to 
rebel  at  all ;  much  less  keep  a  correspondence  with  others 
sufficiently  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  different  points. 
The  answer  must  be,  that  they  felt  themselves  in  a  desperate 
condition  and  combined  their  entire  energy  and  intelligence 
to  greater  effect  I  ban  may  be  naturally  imagined.  Men 
engaged  in  such  desperate  adventures  think  nothing  of 
turning  night  into  day ;  and  like  the  similar  case  with  us 
in  recent  days,  they  may  have  had  secret  outposts  and 
means  of  communication. 

At  any  rate,  the  Roman  general  had  hardly  disbanded 
his  force  when  the  war-cloud  gathered  in  another  part  of 
the  island.  A  rich  Roman  knight  named  P.  Clonius,'* 
who  possessed  estates,  such  as  were  celebrated  in  history 
as  the  latifundia,  was  murdered  by  his  slaves  near  Hera- 
clea  Minoa  on  the  southea.stem  coast  of  Sicily.  This  mur- 
der was  perpetrated  by  a  band  of  80  desperate  men  who 
concocted  their  conspiracy  during  the  lull  and  broke  from 
the  ergastula  helping  each  other  by  signal,  to  free  them- 
selves. The  number  in  the  revolt  rapidly  increased.  The 
governor,  Licinius  Nerva,  was  now  in  a  helpless  condition, 
without  an  army.  The  slaves  rushed  in  every  direction, 
freeing  each  other,  and  pitched  tents  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Alaba  "  coursing  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Caprianus, 
to  the  number  of  over  2,000  men.  This,  however,  occu- 
pied some  time,  during  which  Ner%-a  succeeded  in  mus- 
tering a  considerable  force  which  he  marched  or  trans- 
ported by  water  to  the  scene  of  war. 

The  distance  from  Sjrracuse  to  Heraclea  Minoa  is  not 
far  from  95  miles  in  a  straight  line  westward  but  follow- 
ing the  road  or  the  shortest  route  by  sea  around  the  Portus 

sarfTPnt  r«l>pU,  and  thoie  who  bad  b^n  captured  and  proved  to  bavc 
acted   an  leadpFR.   were  hanfced    (crucified)." 

laDiad.  XXXVI.  iv.  1.  iniY  ■  "Among  the  aoldlera  who  had  quit 
their  hnta  and  liberated  thcmaelves  were  aome  belom^ng  to  a  man 
oamed  Poplins  Cloniua,  a  Roman  cavalier  or  knigbt.  The  slavo* 
murdered    him    and    collected   a   forre    of    80   men." 

tT  Diod.  XXXVI,  4.  'The  rebellion  roae  to  not  lera  than  3.000 
partona."     Thie  force  of  3,000   men   waa  collected  *ithin   7   da^. 
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Odysseie  and  past  Agrigentum,  it  could  not  be  less  than 
130  miJes.'"  To  convey  bis  army  and  impedimenta  thither 
and  fix  his  headquarters  at  Hcracleia,  occupied  so  much 
time  that  it  must  have  been  toward  the  spring  of  B.  C.  103, 
before  anything  serious  transpired. 

On  a  favorable  position,  the  two  adversaries  drew  up 
in  line  of  battle.  The  name  of  the  Roman  commander  was 
M.  Titinius,^"  whose  forces  summed  up  the  largest  number 
that  the  Koman  prsetor,  with  the  addition  of  600  men 
drawn  from  the  fortress  of  Enna,  was  able  to  muster.  On 
the  whole,  relying  on  the  superior  armor  and  other  equip- 
ments of  his  own  men,  compared  with  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  workingmen,  who  depended  upon  butcher- 
knives,  sickles,  clubs,  slings  and  whatever  they  could  grasp, 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage.  But  the  reb- 
els besides  being  full  of  that  courage  which  desperation 
inspires  and  anxious  to  meet  a  hated  foe,  had  also  the 
most  advantageous  position.  No  details  of  this  battle  have 
come  to  us  further  than  that  it  was  a  fierce  and  bloody  en- 
counter; the  slaves  fighting  desperately  following  charge 
with  charge,  dealing  such  ponderous  blows  against  their  ad- 
versary, composed  partly  of  raw  militia,  that  the  latter 
gave  way,  or  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  rout  of  the  Ro- 
mans now  became  general.  A  panic  seized  them.  They 
cast  away  their  arms  and  ran  for  life.  The  slaves  grasp- 
ing their  weapons,  pursued  and  hacked  those  whom  they 
could  to  pieces,  scoring  a  signal  victory. 

The  strike  which  hitherto  had  manifested  itself  in  mur- 
muring and  an  occasional  outburst,  now  assumed  warlike 
proportions.  Section  after  section  of  the  island  broke 
away  from  their  masters  and  joined  the  gathering  army. 
The  force  under  drill,  soon  after  the  battle  at  the  Alaba 
river  is  reported  to  have  been  6,000*°  strong;  all  well 
equipped  with  the  best  of  arms  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  enemy.  Greatly  encouraged  by  this  "first  victory,  they 
set  about  organizing  in  earnest.     More  fettered  slaves  who 

i«ln    rd»lion    to   Nervi's  ronle   Diodonu   »ay»  nolhlnK. 

18  Diod.  XXXVI,  4,  8.  Dind.,  ssys:  Markon  Titininn.  NeTerthe- 
Sfss  we  are  conatrain»d  to  think  Titinius  the  samp  por&on  who  had 
betrayed  them:   i.   «.  Titinius  Ooddicua. 

20  Dlod.  XXXVI,  IT,  t:  "And  the  many  insurgents  who,  ang- 
nenting  day  by  day  in  secret,  amounted  in  a  short  time  to  more  than 
6,000,   who  acted   a   scene   truly    wonderful.     When   they   had   called    a 

Knnral  council,  their  first  step  was  to  elect  a  king  named  Salrlua, 
UeTed  by  them  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of  the  gods  and  aacred 
thing»^a  flnteplayer,  skilled  in  sleight  of  hand,  fond  of  women,  and 
Md  choice  by  the  goddesses,  C«res  and  Proserpine." 
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knigiit  Cknina. 
At  Henekia  Mino*  ending:  in  the  defeat  of  the  propnetor 
Lidnios'*  Nerva  mt  the  battle  of  the  Alaba  ri'rer.  Like 
Bmrai,  the  tlare-kin^  of  Emia  in  the  war  of  the  etrikecs, 
which  had  ended  29  years  before,  be  was  a  prophet,  a 
worker  of  incantations,  a  flote-player,  and  dispenaed  soper- 
natura]  and  wonderful  doings  amon^  the  exedokma  slaves 
and  freedmen.  A  slave  himself,  of  saperior  bearing  and 
^ft  of  command,  he  was  elected  hf  aeelamatinn  as  king.** 
King  Salvius  Immediately  on  assamin^  power,  tamed  his 
attention  to  organisation  and  order.  He  tan^t  his  wild 
and  often  gross^mannered  men  that  success  does  not  come 
from  savagrery  and  rapine  nor  from  destruction  of  property 
by  laying  waste  the  country  and  its  fruits;  and  broa^t 
them  to  understand  that  an  unbridled  career  is  dangerousi. 
The  army  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  under  his  three 
picked  warriors  as  commanders,  and  marched  oS  at  differ- 
ent angles  into  the  country  with  the  order  to  reunite  at  a 
grvon  point,  at  a  triven  time,  bringing  with  them  provisions. 
The  plan  succeeded  ejtactly.  At  the  appointed  time  and 
place  the  three  divisions  again  united,  having  collected  from 
the  dairy  and  stock  farms  so  large  a  quantity  of  sheep, 
cattle,  horses,  grain  and  other  supplies  that  the  question  of 
want  for  the  army  which  had  also  greatly  increased,  was 
settled  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Great  numbers  of  horses  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
Salvius.  A  force  of  cavalry  was  organized  2.000  strong, 
undoubtedly  well  equipped.  The  amiy  grew  to  the  majestic 
proportions  of  20.000  foot  besides  the'cavalry— in  all  22.000 
combatants."     With  activity  this  force  was  drilled  to  dis- 

11  Diodom*.  TV,  4.  chArart«ri2««  SaItIqs  as  ft  S1ftT«  vho  knew  ih9 
arts  of  prophecy  and  eonld  play  the  flat«  or  bom.  H«  was  a  farorite 
WTth  women  aod  poaieaaad  the  myaterioas  arts  of  alciaM  of  hand. 
8m  note  20,  /In 

n  Biefert.  Si/-<Hii<-ht  Silamkritft,  S.  27.  "X«T«nb«Ia«  Salvini 
showed  ereaier  abflitr  in  hia  rommaod  than  mifhl  bart  been  ap«otad. 
hdctnc  OT  tbc  atatlon  he  raae  onl  of." 

J3  D'od    XXX^'T.  (rail    iT.   li   «,  7.  «.  DiBd. 
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cipline  and  fitted  for  receiviDg  the  approaching  Roman 
army.  King  SaKnus  after  completing  preparations  for  a 
campaign,  set  off  on  a  march  toward  Morgantion  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Symethus. 
Morgantion  was  a  fortified  city  with  a  citadel ;  and  had  been 
the  seat  of  a  terrible  conflict  between  the  slaves  and  the 
Romans  in  the  war  of  Eunus.'*  The  rebel  chieftain  hur- 
riedly conveyed  his  large  army  thither,  a  distance  from 
Heracleia  Minoa  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

The  Roman  pnetor  knowing  that  greater  mischief  was 
meant,  had  in  the  meantime  collected  an  army,  partly  from 
Italy,  partly  from  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  stragglers  who  had 
survived  the  last  disaster — in  all,  amounting  to  10,000  men. 
With  this  force  he  marched  day  and  night  in  order  to  arrive 
at  Morgantion  before  the  rebels  could  reach  that  place.  This 
he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  doing  but  found  nobody 
but  the  women  and  children  of  the  slaves;  for  the  men, 
aware  of  the  near  approach  of  Salvias  and  his  army  had 
escaped  to  a  hiding  haunt  which  they  frequented,  by  a  gate 
or  other  means  of  egress  through  the  walls,  during  a  dark 
eight.  Salvius  now  determined  to  give  his  enemy  battle. 
He  led  his  troops  in  solid  phalanx  and  good  order  against 
the  pnetorian  army,  making  the  attack  with  such  a  shock 
as  to  stagger  him  by  the  onset.  It  appears  from  a  remark 
made  by  Diodorus  that  the  pnetor  must  have  had  slaves  as 
a  part  of  his  force;  for  Salvius,  taking  advantage  of  some 
opportunity,  gave  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  to  under- 
stand that  they  would  be  freed  if  they  threw  down  their 
arms.  As  a  result  the  Roman  troops  began  to  throw  away 
their  weapons  and  save  themselves  by  flight.  A  panic  was 
thus  created  and  the  rout  became  general.  Salvias  pursued 
and  succeeded  in  taking  4,000  Italians  and  Sicilian  Qreeks, 
while  600  were  killed  on  the  spot."  Large  quantities  of 
arms  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  again  victorious  rebels,  to- 

24  8m  Chap.  Iz,  on   the  SerTlle  war  of  Eudui. 

It  Diod.  XXXVI,  It,  7.  "The  InaurgsnU  luddenlj  mads  an  at- 
tack and  baTiof  the  adTanlaee  of  poiition  to  aid  them  Tiolentljr  baral 
upon  their  enemy  quiclcly  gaining  a  victory,  talcing  tha  place  and 
dririnff  aome  of  the  army  to  flight.  The  proclamation  of  the  general 
that  he  «-ou1d  hurt  none  of  ttie  rebelling  ilaTea  who  abould  throw 
down  their  arms  had  ita  elfect;  for  moat  of  them  did  ao  and  fled. 
SaWiaa  by  thia  tarn  of  thinga,  gained  a  atrategical  point  over  bla 
•nemy.  tooic  the  citadel,  turned  the  battle  into  a  victory  and  aelied  a 
Urge  quantity  of  arma.  The  number  killed  outright  in  thli  battU 
waa  not  above  600.  Theie  were  Italiana  and  Siciliana.  They  had 
Jvlt  aympatby  with  the  strikera  and  used  the  gcneral'a  proclamation 
fnTorablj.     The  number  taken  priaonera  amounted  to  about  4,000." 
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gether  with  all  the  munitions  of  war  that  were  stored  in 
the  magazines.  The  victory  before  Morgantion  was  com- 
plete. Quantities  of  armor  aud  campaign  equipments  were 
taken,  together  with  provisions  for  maintaining  the  siege  of 
the  city  itself.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  the  battle,  the 
Roman  pnetor  retired  within  the  fortress  of  Morgantion 
with  his  remaining  troops,  and  by  promising  the  slaves  the 
boon  of  liberty,  which  indeed  all  of  those  poor  creatures  were 
fighting  for  without  really  knowing  how,  inspired  them  to 
such  valiant  resistance  against  their  fellow-slaves  outside, 
that  for  a  long  time  no  progress  was  made  by  Salvius  in 
getting  possession  of  the  city  and  Dr.  Siefert  is  in  doubt 
whether  he  accomplished  it  at  all.-*  But  this  doubt  pro- 
ceeds from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  historical  fragment 
of  Diodorus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  genius 
of  this  theme.  Diordorus  who  so  long  has  been  misunder- 
stood, knew  jjerfectly  well  what  he  was  saying  when  he 
told  us  that  Salvius  when  his  army  had  grown  to  be  30,000 
strung  sDcriticed,  after  the  conquest  of  Morgantion,  to  the 
twin  heroes — the  very  immortals  who  had  protected  him  a 
short  time  before,  at  a  short  distance  from  there,  in  the 
Asylum  of  the  poor  and  unprotected  slaves.  At  their  forest 
as}'lum,  amid  the  roar  of  waters  and  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
and  gloom  and  loneliness,  these  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Thalia  had  entertained  and  protected  them  with  the  s^ris 
of  divinity  and  it  was  now  in  order,  at  the  moment  of 
conquest  and  victory  to  sacrifice  to  them  in  purple  and 
splendors,  in  repayment.'^ 

Another  reason  why  the  Roman  praitor  lost  Morgantion 
is  that  he  had  been  treacherous  to  the  slaves  under  his  com- 
mand,  promising   them,   as  we   have  stated,   that    if    they 

10  Siafert,  SinlUcht  SklartnkritQt,  S.  37.  "But  he  did  not  >t 
first  gucceed  in  taking  MorgAntion.  Whether  he  ever  toolc  the  city 
in  cooiequenee  of  this  victory  is  not  fully  apparent  from  the  infor> 
mation   that   haa   come  down   to   us." 

IT  Diod.  XXXVI.  Tli.  1.  Palilcoi.  The  exact  words  which  seem  to 
have  been  misunderstood  are:  "Salriua  laid  siege  to  Morgantion  orer- 
ruDning  the  country-,  to  the  base  of  the  Leontine  range,  and  gatberlnc 
a  large  army  of  select  men  not  less  than  30,000  in  number.  With 
these  he  gave  sacrifice  and  olTerings  to  the  hero  Twins,  allotting  one 
of  the  choicest  purple  robes  as  an  offering  of  gratitude  for  the  vic- 
torr.  He  proclaimed  himself  king.  His  name  among  the  insurgent 
soldiers  was  henceforth  Trrphon."  The  Isngnage  is  unmistakable. 
8tiU  Dr.  Siefert  muses:  "HoweTer,  these  words  of  Diodorus  may 
hsTe  reference  to  the  victory  over  Licinius  Nerra ;  and  indeed,  it 
must  be  so,  for  'poliorkesas'  (laying  siege  to  a  city),  cannot  be  con- 
itmed  to  comprehend  as  much  as  'ekpoliorkesas'  (taking  a  city  by 
liege)."  But  the  whole  phrase  reads  plainly  that  Salvius  was  ma*- 
tar  of  the  aitnation. 
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fought  bravely  against  their  fellows  outside,  they  should 
have  their  freedom.  This  they  did  valiantly  but  the  per- 
fidious governor  again  lied  tbein  out  of  this  much  longed 
for  and  expected  boon.  Whereupon  accepting  the  offer  o£ 
SaKnus  to  spare  all  who  would  throw  down  their  arms, 
they  joined  their  fellow  rebels.^*  Thus  ORain  the  Romans 
were  forced  to  open  their  eyes  and  behold  Sicily,  their 
"granary  of  the  world,"  south  and  east,  in  the  hands  of 
surging,  pitiless  slaves  in  the  terrible  attitude  of  rebellion. 
Lilybnum  and  Begesta  or  the  old  il]ges'.a  stood  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea ;  the  former  at  the  western  extremity, 
the  latter  northward  in  the  sinus  Segeslanus,  25  miles  apart. 
This  new  scene  of  the  slave  rebellion  opens  150  miles  or 
more  from  that  of  the  battle  grounds  of  Morgantion.  No 
newspapers,  no  railroads,  no  telegraphs  to  convey  news  par- 
ticulars or  rumors  of  events.  How  then,  in  a  reign  of  sup- 
pression and  terror  among  maddened  masters  with  their 
whips,  chains,  eryastuia  and  crucifLxion-gibbits  and  their 
optional  use,  could  all  the  slaves  of  Sicily,  even  those  of 
the  farthest  extreme,  have  known,  understood,  reciprocated 
with  each  other,  midst  these  awful  tumults  of  self-enfran- 
chisement f 

On  one  of  those  western  farms  of  Sicily  there  writhed  in 
the  fetters  of  compulsory  labor,  a  man  named  Atbenion — 
a  slave,  yet  bom  with  all  the  proud  and  lofty  impulses  of 
manhood.  Flonis  who,  unlike  Diodonis,  spoils  his  histories 
with  imkind  alhisions,'"  unmindful  of  the  desperate  acts 
he  himself  might  have  resorted  to  under  similar  treatment, 
speaks  bitterly  of  him  but  in  his  words  of  vituperation 
gives  us  valuable  facts.  This  man's  name  was  Athenion. 
He  was  a  Cilician  by  birth ;  ^  but  having  a  superior  hear- 
ts 8i»f»rt,  8(e<Hteht  SklavenkHigi,  8.  27.  "In  some  Incompre- 
h«D«ible  manner  Iho  prietor  proved  treBcheroiii  to  lliese  promises,  and 
by  this  meanB.  drove  the  larger  part  of  these  Taliant  men  into  the 
cmmp  of  the   innurgents." 

38  Epitom  III.  19.  "Athenion,  a  tibepherd.  having  murdered  hit 
ovner,  and  set  hia  family  at  liberty  from  The  work  prison,  put  him* 
•*lf  in  martial  order.  This  man  dressed  liiinself  in  purple,  assumed 
m  ailver  cane  and  adorned  his  head  -with  rej^al  trappmffa  in  no  Iea« 
muDptuouB  taite  than  did  that  fauaticnl  fellow  (Eunui)  before  him. 
bulled  his  army  together  and  even  much  more  bitterly  than  Eunua 
for  whom  he  aeema  to  have  fought  in  vindicalion,  overthrew  towns, 
CAStlct  and  cities,  raving  and  raging  against  masters  and  alavet 
more  and  more  violently  as  deserters  (from  the  slave  owners)  swelled 
the   ranks." 

■0  "Athenio  Cilex."  8««  Dind.  paraphrase  of  Dlod,  XXXVI,  t,  1. 
CUiria  was  on  the  borders  of  Syria  in  Asia  Uinor  but  a  few  mile* 
from  Palestine.  Be  hailed  from  near  the  stage  of  the  greater  move- 
aanl   100  yean  later. 
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xng  and  faculty  of  fownnaiMl,  had  diarge  of  200  herdsmc 
on  one  of  the  great  stock  farms  of  that  prodoetiTe  regioa 
of  Sicily.  His  family  and  thoae  of  hia  men  and  fellow 
slaves  were  kept  at  work  in  the  slave  pens  or  trgmshda,  •» 
distinctly  stated  by  Floras.  Athenion  and  his  men  over 
whom  be  ofBdated  as  boss  or  overseer,  feeUn^  that  a  time 
had  come  to  strike  the  blow  for  liberty  aud,  as  we  are 
obliged  to  sormise,  posted  regarding  the  doings  of  King 
Salvius,  far  to  the  other  extremity  of  Sicily,  determined  to 
make  a  desperate  trial  to  obtain  freedom  from  servility  and 
degradation."  He  imparted  his  plan  to  a  few  of  his  men. 
The  result  was  that  at  an  appointed  time  the  200  slaves  at- 
tacked their  owners — two  millionaire  brothers — killed  them, 
ran  and  cut  the  fetters  from  their  famiiies  in  the 
slave-prison,  set  them  free,  everywhere  sounding  the  bugles 
of  rebellion,  and  set  about  arming  and  drilling  the  men  who 
came  nmning  into  the  quarters  from  all  directions,  begging 
for  enrollment.  In  five  days  there  were  more  than  a  thou- 
sand slaves  under  arms,  with  Athenion  as  leader. 

Athenion  was  another  man  of  wonders,  and  be  now  began 
to  assume  the  unnatural  powers  of  Messiah,  king,  fortune- 
teller, star-gazer  and  prophet.  The  result  of  such  manoen- 
vres  of  course,  was  to  contirm  the  ignorant  slaves  at  his 
command,  in  the  belief  that  be  was  initiated  into  the  favors 
of  the  gods.  They  elected  him  king  of  the  rebel  government. 
Apparently  aware  of  the  methods  of  Eunus  and  of  Salvius; 
and  judging  in  his  own  way  the  errors  of  their  plans, 
Athenion  blocked  out  a  plan  of  his  own,  unique  and  far- 
sighted.  He  refused  to  accept  all  the  slaves  who  came 
flocking  into  his  army,  mad  with  the  delirium  of  revenge, 
desperate  in  risks,  and  eager  for  war  to  the  knife.  He  ex- 
amined them  and  accepted  onl  those  whom  he  judged  most 
powerful,  obedient  and  fearless.  All  the  rest  he  sent  back 
to  their  old  employment  with  orders  to  cultivate  the  land 
and  multiply  the  stock  and  other  land  products,**  lest  there 
come  a  famine  which  would  be  more  destructive  to  the  army 
than  an  enemy  from  Rome.  He  set  himself  up  as  a  star- 
gazer  and  proclaimed  to  his  men  that  he  read  in  the  stars 
how  he  was  to  be  the  king  over  all  the  Sicilians.  Under 
these  auspices  the  army  had  swollen  to  10,000  men.  We 
are  distinctly  informed  that  he  was  vain  enough  to  strut 

tl  Diod.    XrrVT.    T.    1-4. 

ti  Man;  of  thoe  ttrmt  bowcrcr  were  now  mtlrdy  la  their  own 
hands,   th«  owDcn   havioc  baan   UIW. 
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aboat  considerably,  with  fine  purple  and  sporting  a  silver 
cane;  **  but  the  kind-hearted  reader,  in  view  of  the  shrewd 
policy  of  this  conduct,  may  see  tit  to  forgive  a  poor  branded 
slave,  whose  only  clothes  probably  had  hitherto  been  lus 
naked  dun.** 

The  first  campaign  of  Athenion  was  ag:ainst  the  fortified 
city  of  Lilyba?um  which  he  attacked  with  his  10,000  men. 
The  siege  continued  for  some  time  without  success;  and  he 
concluded,  with  much  wisdom,  Dr.  Siefert  says,"  to  raise 
the  siege,  saying  tliat  the  gods  were  so  unfavorable  to  the 
taking  of  Lilylxcum  that  a  disaster  was  about  as  certain  as 
a  victory.  The  wisdom  of  thus  desisting  from  this  attempt 
to  carry  the  city  by  siege,  Dr.  Siefert  does  not  state.  Still 
it  is  self-evident,  resting  upon  Athenioo's  probable  infor- 
mation of  the  arrival  from  Mauritania  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  men  which  king  Bocchus,  a  dependent  of  Rome, 
had  dispatched  to  the  rescue  of  Lilybteum.  Even  as  it  was, 
the  shrewd  slave-king  with  all  his  efforts  to  vacate  did  not 
succeed  without  his  being  attacked  on  the  night  of  their 
landing,  by  the  Moors  and  sutTering  considerably.  Athe- 
nion who  seems  to  have  depended  upon  his  gifts  of  imbibing 
counsel  from  supematural  sources,"  did  not  expect  so 
much  from  the  fortified  cities  as  did  Eunus  and  Cleon, 
whose  terrible  starvation  when  hemmed  in  and  besieged  by 
the  Romans  at  Morgantion  and  Eona,  was  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  many.     Here  he  seems  to  have  been  wise. 

13  Flor.,  Epilom.  Ill,  19.  "This  mmi,  clothed  in  purple,  ■porting 
•   eilver   cane." 

14  Diod.  XXXIV,  tr»t-  >>,  as,  telli  the  itory  of  the  nUvei  of  SIclljt 
branded  to  the  bone,  whipped  becaute  they  dired  *ik  (or  s  few  r*(« 
to  protect   them   from    wiiitrr. 

«5  Biefert,  SurUUrht  Hklavrnkriegt,  8.  27-28:  "Being  conrensnl 
with  the  star-ganen'  art  he  had  read  in  the  heavens  that  he  waa  to 
become  Icing  over  all  Sicily;  and  to  this  end  he  loolced  about  him 
for  a  place  that  would  «ecm  most  auitobte  on  the  island — which  he 
considered  hii  own  property — whereat  to  locate  himself.  He  made 
an  attack  upon  tlie  fortified  town  of  Lilybieum  which  did  not  succeed. 
This  was  with  a  force  of  10,000  men.  It  however,  served  to 
strengthen  his  powers  of  foresight;  for  he  resolved,  with  great  wis- 
dom, to  abandon  the  siege,  actuated  by  the  impression  that  the  gods 
were  against  the  enterprise  and  consequently  a  disaster  could  be 
avoided  only  with  a  miracle.  This  foreknowledge  soon  verified  itself. 
A  body  of  Moorish  troops  auxiliary  to  the  Romans,  sent  by  Bocchus 
ot  Uaurltsnia  under  the  new  treaty,  and  commanded  by  Oomon,  for 
the  relief  of  the  besieged  city  of  Lilybaium,  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival made  in  the  night,  an  attack  on  Athenion  and  before  he  could 
withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety,  succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  him  a 
considerable   damage." 

sa  Cf.  BUcher,  ivfrtSnde  d*r  unfrti$it  Arbtittr,  S.  78.  "One  can 
scarcely  estimate  the  dilflculties  which  were  to  b*  sipscted  by  the 
laadcr*  of   an    insurrection   of  iUtm." 
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He  afterwards  found  that  those  fortresses  if  left  to  them- 
selves, conquered  themselves,  as  it  were,  by  strifes  and 
turmoils  of  the  citizens  with  their  slaves  who  were  plotting 
to  get  away  and  join  the  insurgents  under  arms.  In  con- 
sequence, the  rebels  had  no  fear  of  the  cities  joining  the 
Roman  forces;  since  they  had  all  they  could  attend  to, 
keeping  mischief  in  quell  at  home.  The  whole  coiinti-y^ 
however,  was  soon  in  possession  of  the  strikers. 

A  new  source  of  the  insurgents'  strength  now  developed 
itself.  The  poor  fi^ce  people,  whose  condition  was  often- 
times worse  than  that  of  the  slaves  themselves,  came  in 
great  numbers  and  joined  the  phalanx  of  the  slaves.^'^ 
They  were  ground  to  powder  between  the  masters  and  the 

BTDiod.  XXXVI,  frag.  vl.  Dind.  There  ts  material  extant  auf- 
flcient  for  an  inl«rettinff  and  instructive  easay  on  the  ancient  trampa 
of  Sicily  and  other  countries.  So  intereatinff  ia  thia  account  of  the 
ancient  tramps  that  we  present  Dindorfa  paraphrase  of  Diodorua  ia 
full  on  the  tramp  question:  "An  immense  confusion  of  things  took 
place  and  we  are  told  that  alt  worked  badlr.  Vast  roultitudoa  (ot 
potaeasion  of  Sicily  entire.  Not  only  sUtos  but  also  freedmen  in  a 
BUt«  of  ffreat  poverty  were  committing  every  sort  of  rapine  and 
flagitious  deed.  And  whoever  interfered,  whether  bond  or  free,  or 
Bpoke  against  their  wrong-doing,  they  shamelessly  murdered. 
Scarcely  could  people  venture  into  the  open  spaces  in  cities  which 
heloDGcd  to  them;  and  as  for  matters  outside,  these  freedmen  and 
emancipated  slsves  judged  themselves  unrestrained  by  any  law  from 
committing  acts  of  violence.  More  than  this,  many  others,  forgetting 
their  natural  instincts  of  humanity  and  right,  nudacioualy  wandered 
throughout  Sicily  on  their  course  of  destmction."  But  thia  hla- 
torian  does  not  stop  here.  The  tramps  who  were  freedmen  who,  on 
account  of  the  newly  imported  cheap  labor  of  the  slaves,  were  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  means,  unable  longer  to  find  employment,  h«4 
grown  desperate  to  the  last  de^ce,  and  fearfully  dangerous.  Frag> 
ment  xi  continues  the  description  of  those  terrible  days  and  dea* 
pcrate  men  as  follows:  "Not  alone  were  the  rebels  who  devastated 
Sicily,  slaves,  but  often  free  people;  and  all  persons  who  possessed 
neither  home  nor  lands  were  converted  into  robbers  and  bandits 
who  ranged  up  and  down  the  country,  Impelled  alike  by  their  pov- 
erty and  their  evil-mindedness,  carrying  off  horses  and  cattle,  tear- 
ing into  the  granaries  of  the  towns  and  indiscriminately  beheading 
•laves  or  free  men.  or  whomsoever  they  met.  so  that  none  should  re- 
main alive  to  inform  on  their  deeda  of  deviltry.  And  when  all  sources 
of  justice  in  Stcily  had  been  uprooted — not  even  a  Roman  prntor 
left  to  demand  Uw  and  order — they  all  fell  into  an  unrestrained  de- 
bauchery and  with  impunity  carried  on  a  horrible  licentioutneAa. 
There  was  no  place  free  from  the  hordes  who  ravaged  and  robbed, 
particularly  where  the  wealthier  ones  had  premises  to  invade.  And 
those  who,  a  little  before,  were  surrounded  by  fortune  and  fame  ma 
being  the  richest  among  the  citizens,  suddenly  found  tbsmselvee  not 
only  reduced  to  misery  and  poverty,  but  cudgeled  and  hacked  in  the 
most  contemptuous  manner  by  slaves,  and  aubjected  to  all  aorta  of 
insolence.  Everywhere  were  the  robbers  stationed,  ready  to  commit 
outrage  in  the  free  places  of  cities,  outside  their  walls  or  wherever 
they  thought  they  could  do  violence.  Oreat  was  the  confusion  in  each 
one  of  the  large  towns  and  cities;  for  no  law  of  justice  remained. 
The  insurgenu,  when  they  bad  beleaguered  all  with  their  army,  and 
the  land  of  their  mastera   whora   they    hated    with    ungovernable   ra^e. 
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lilaves.  Not  unfrequently  their  miserable  condition  was 
such  that  they  re8ort«d  to  violence  of  tliemselves ;  and  many 
being  organized  in  unions  as  we  have  shown,  they  were  a 
source  of  turmoil.*'  Thus  these  combined  sources  of  power 
made  up  a  large  army  which  Dr.  Siefert,  shrewdly  catching 
a  most  important  statement  of  Floras  and  carefully  para- 
phrasing the  torn  fragments  of  Diodorus  and  Dion  Cassius, 
claims  to  set  aside  the  contradictory  statement  of  Cicero, 
thus  resuscitating  and  making  tangible  what  must  clearly 
have  been  two  terrible  battles  involving  the  acknowledged 
overthrow  of  two  Roman  prtetors,  one  after  the  other." 

The  truth  as  to  the  lost  histories  of  this  bloody  war  is 
made  up  by  a  short  but  clear  statement  in  Florus'  Epitome 
of  Roman  history,  and  for  perfect  fairness  we  propose  to 
use  the  old  recensio  and  notes  of  Fischer  and  Duker. 
Florus,  being  an  aristocrat  of  an  exalted  gens  family,  either 
of  the  proud  Julian  or  of  the  Anneean  stock,  enjoying  the 
family  prestige  of  the  Caesars,  whose  instincts,  true  to  the 
genius  of  the  Pagan  world  could  muster  no  sympathy  and 
hardly  a  contemptuous  pity  for  so  mean  and  degraded  a 
creature  as  a  slave,  would  surely  not  have  confessed,  in 
writing  his  epigrammatical  story  of  Athenion,  to  more  than 
the  truth.  His  sense  of  humiliation  as  he  confesses  the 
terrible  flagellations  which  his  country  received  during  the 
ser\'ile  wars,  comes  repeatedly  to  the  surface  in  his  pages, 
betraying  the  feelings  of  moral  nausea;  and  be  confesses  no 
more  humiliations  of  his  family  and  race  than  truth  com- 
pels. Yet  Florus  distinctly  tells  us  that  Athenion  utterly 
destroyed  two  Roman  pnctors,  or  at  least  their  armies  and 
camps.*"    This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  con- 

xnkrchpd  up  and  down  the  highways  with  fire  sod  sword,  motlTed 
by  some  inexplicable  cupidity.  Whoever  remained  in  the  cities,  such 
»s  slaves,  the  sicic,  and  those  sympathiiing  with  the  rebellion  became 
A  terror  to  their  masters." 

31  Siefert,  idtm,  S.  38 :  "These  free  poople  often  practiced  more 
beinoQB  acts  of  power  than  the  slaves,  A  relKii  of  confusion — an 
snormitj  nf  troubles,  as  Diodorus  calls  it — fell  upon  them.  Bee  Diod. 
XXXVI,   fra;.   vi,  init.;   alao  our   note  87   above. 

SB  Cicero,  YtTTt$,  II,  54,  rives  It  as  follows:  "AthenioD,  who  did 
DOt  take  a  city."  Of  course;  for  he  had  determined  wisely  from  the 
■tart,  not  to  molest  the  towns.  Siefert  however,  idem,  S.  86,  remarks 
in  note  76 :  "Cicero  must  here  be  interpreted  with  circumspection  as 
having  had  an  object   in  making  this  mention."      See  supra. 

40  Florus,  Ejtii.  Rtrum  Romanorum,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  19,  J  11. 
"  'ithenio  potior,'  the  shepherd  .  .  .  laid  waste  the  country.  By  thll 
man  the  proitorian  army  also,  was  cut  to  pieces  and  the  camps  of 
Servilius  ss  well  »s  l.ucuUus  were  seized."  Note  h.  of  Fischer; 
**The  camps  of  Servilius  and  of  Lueullns  were  seized.'  Florus  had 
other   histories   which   we   do    not   poaseas;    for   in    these   that   we   still 
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toar  of  the  story.  A  Roman  leader,  possibly  LucuUus,  who 
afterwards  fought  Salvius,  with  a  probable  force  of  Moors 
under  some  commander  sent  out  by  King  Boccbus,  had 
arrived  in  time  to  save  Lilybasum  from  the  assault  of  Athe- 
nion.  When  their  fleet  unexpectedly  appeared,  Athenion 
retired  at  night  but  was  attacked  and  somewhat  damaged 
before  making  good  his  escape.  The  rebel  commander  now 
prepannl  himself  for  a  general  engagement  with  the  allied 
armies  of  LucuUus  and  Bocohus. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Triocala  that 
we  can  apply  the  statement  of  Florus  regarding  Athenion: 
"  This  man  putting  on  raiment  of  purple,  sporting  a  silver 
cane,  his  forehead  coronated  in  the  manner  of  kings,  not 
less  faiiatical  than  the  fellow  Eunus  before  him,  inflamed 
his  army  and  melted  together  their  sympathies  so  that  they 
were  even  far  more  bitter;  and  then,  as  if  to  vindicate  this 
predecessor's  actions,  raved  over  towns,  castles,  villages, 
tearing  them  to  pieces,  inciting  the  slaves  against  their  mas- 
ters and  causing  them  to  turn  traitors  and  join  his  hordes. 
Thus  he  met  and  captured  the  camps  of  Ser\'ilius  and  like- 
wise those  of  LucuUus."  These  are  the  plain  words  of 
Florus,  who  though  whimsically  proud,  was  honest.  Ac- 
cepting them  we  proceed;  for  he  framed  this  statement 
from  historical  sources  now  not  extant 

We  now  return  to  the  movements  of  Salvius,  the  slave- 
king  of  Sicily,  whom  we  left  after  the  battle  before  Mor- 
gantion,  in  possession  of  the  whole  country,  having  beaten 
the  propra?tor.  Licinins  Nen-a,  and  consummated  a  great 
sacrificial  solemnity  to  the  honor  of  the  twins  of  Jupiter 
in  whose  asylum  they  had  from  the  first  been  protected. 
This  worthy  flute-player,  Messiah  and  prophet,  had  in  the 
meantune  not  been  idle.  The  army  of  picked  men  was 
now  augmented  to  a  force  of  .30,000,  and  by  direction  of 
Salvius,    concentrated    into    one    solid    army-corps.    The 

h>Te,  It  ippsan  that  not  only  w>«  Sfrriliun  not  mpturrd  bnt  thai 
LuculluH  also,  was  not  driven  by  the  alavea,"  This  is  aa  we  aur- 
mtsed.  Finma  had  iit  his  command  at  the  time  he  wrote,  works  of 
history  which  at  pres^^nt  do  not  exist  at  all  as  here  augifeated  by 
Fisrher.  By  the  defeats  of  Athenion  are  only  meant  those  occurrins 
.at  Triocala  and  the  previoua  repulse  though  not  a  defeat  which  h* 
had  suffered  on  hla  withdrawal  from  Lilybieam.  We  now  turn  to  the 
Duker  comments  i  11.  p.  919.  Delphine  classics  and  this:  "From 
this  too,  Diodoma  In  his  !l6lh  book,  chargea  these  thinn  to  ■  certain 
Salvius.  to  whom  Athenion  was  like  a  commander  to  a  klne."  Trae, 
Diodoma  aaya  SalTiua  was  victorious  over  a  prietor  but  it  waa  on 
the  extreme  east  coast  and  the  prmtor  was  neither  Serrilius  nor  La- 
enllua  but  the  proprietor.  P.  Licinloa  Nerra.  Nothinf  la  aafar  tbaa 
to  follow  Siefert,  q.   v.   Seite  80. 
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union  of  these  men  was  effected  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leontini,  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  one  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
mountains.  Here  on  the  occasion  of  another  ovation  in 
thanks  and  honor  to  the  Palikoi  or  twins,  for  propitiating 
the  victories,  the  slave-king  assumed  the  robes  of  royalty 
and  the  more  resounding  name  of  Tryphon;*'  ordering 
that  henceforth  he  should  be  known  by  that  name.  The 
next  thing  was  to  select  a  situation  whereat  to  establish 
himself.  With  this  intention  he  now  resumed  his  march 
back  lo  tlie  spot  where  the  first  decisive  battle  had  been 
won. 

Salvias,  alias  Trypbon,  appeared  at  the  stronghold  of 
Triocala  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alaba  river  where 
were  combined  sweet  waters,  fruit,  wine,  oil  and  all  the 
profusion  of  vepct-able  and  animal  plenitude.  Here  was 
improvised  for  him  a  palace.  Athenion,  the  rival  slave- 
king  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  brought  with  him 
3.000  men,  leaving  7,000  or  more  in  the  field,  under  proper 
leaders.  Siefert  thinks  the  object  of  Trj'phon  in  sending 
for  Athenion  was  to  put  him  in  chains  through  impulses 
of  jealousy.*'  At  any  rate,  Athenion  was  arrested  and  for 
tliis  treachery  Tryphon  afterwards  paid  \vitb  bitterness; 
for  retribution  was  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  the  fortifica- 
tiuns  which  had  been  designed  went  on  to  completion. 
The  place  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  dykes  ;'>,000  feet 
in  length  and  became  a  large  market  place.  Tryphon  chose 
for  himself  a  council  and  lictors  in  the  manner  of  the 
Romans.  These  strode  about  on  guard  with  their  bundles 
of  whips  and  their  hatchets  in  hand,  attired  in  jewels  and 
purple.*'  While  this  was  going  on  Athenion,  the  bravest 
and  wisest  of  the  two  slave-kings,  lay  in  chains,  waiting  for 
his  opportunity.     It  came. 

The  year  B.  C.  103  witnessed  in  Rome  the  fitting  out 

<]  BQoh.  Xu/jrf.,  S.  78,  ur*  l>ii  rMl  nsma  wmi  Diodotui  TrTplian 
mud  citM  Wcateling. 

«t  Siefert,  SieiUteht  KkUtrcnirtegt,  H.  29:  "Wh»t  were  the  mo- 
tives inspirinc  him  to  this  conduct  ia  not  clear ;  it  ia  nerertheleaa  ap- 
parent that  Tryphon  auspcct^d  htm  aa  a  aecret  rival ;  for  ao  aoon  aa 
farorable  opportunity  presented  ilaelf  be  had  him  arrested  and  put 
where  he  could  do   no  harm," 

49  DIod.  Utm,  tII,  4 :  "HaTing  by  the  exercise  of  lodftinent  (otten 
rid  of  certain  powerful  persona  and  established  his  councils  around 
him,  he  put  on  the  Orpck  robea  of  rank  and  donned  the  mantle  o( 
purple  with  the  broad-bordered  tunic  and  chiton  to  denote  ^eat 
Dame  and  style,  he  surrounded  himself  witb  a  ^ard  of  tietors  hav- 
sac  thrir  whips  and  ssrrifl'-tHi  axe,  and  all  other  such  thing*  aa  B«em 
to  belt  themaeWea  to  the  kingly  estate." 
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of  the  propretor  h.  Licinius  LucuUus  who  with  an  army 
of  Romans  and  Italians  14,000  strong  arrived  in  Sicily. 
On  landing  the  force  was  augmented  by  800  Bitbytiians, 
Thessalians  and  Acamanians,  GOO  Lucanians  led  by  the 
bold  Cleptius  and  600  others  of  different  extraction.  This 
formed  a  total  of  16,000  men.  But  it  must  by  no  means 
be  reasoned  from  this  statement  that  there  was  no  con- 
siderable army  of  the  defeated  and  scattered  ranks  of 
Nen-a  and  the  Moors,  to  be  collected  by  Lucullus  where- 
with largely  to  augment  his  army  in  Sicily  itself.  Un- 
doubtedly the  combined  army  of  Lucullus  when  in  readi- 
ness for  the  great  battle  which  we  are  going  to  recount, 
numbered  25,000,  many  of  whom  were  experienced  veter- 
ans. With  this  targe  army,  many  of  whom  were  Romans, 
the  governor  boldly  marched  across  to  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Triocala  which  he  intended  to  besiege  and  take 
by  storm.  Like  Rnpillius  before,  he  was  pro>nded  with 
thongs  and  gribbet-makers,  to  crucify  the  slaves  who  should 
fall  into  bis  hands. 

But  Trj'phon  whom  we  left  in  a  fit  of  narrow  jealousy 
putting  Athenion,  the  best  of  the  rebel  generals,  in  chains 
and  behind  bars,  bearing  through  scouts  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  great  army  of  Romans  and  their  allies,  made 
haste  to  consult  this  rival  king  and  ascertain  his  views. 
Athenion  advised  him  not  to  risk  a  siege  but  to  confront 
the  Roman  in  the  open  field  and  offer  battle. 

Tryphon  who  well  knew  the  judgment  of  Athenion  as 
a  commander  and  the  great  influences  he  possessed  over 
his  troops,  of  whom  he  had  in  his  own  right  fully  10.000, 
acquiesced;  and  the  combined  armies  of  the  two  kings,  in 
all  40,000  men,  marched  northward  to  a  place  called 
Scirtha?«  **  and  there  pitched  in  line  of  battle.  Opposite 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  lay  the  Roman  legions. 
The  ofifer  of  battle  seems  mutually  to  have  been  accepted; 
but  which  of  the  two  antagonists  gave  the  onset  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained.  Here  stood  on  the  one  hand,  a  great 
army  of  40,000  desperate  slaves,  flushed  with  half  a  dozen 
victories,  burning  with  the  memory  of  their  previous  suf- 
ferings and  anxious  for  revenge.  Their  commanders  had 
a  sufficient  taste  of  the  luxuries  of  freedom  to  make  them 
desperate  and  they  were  not  wanting  in  the  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  terrible  fate  which  awaited  defeat.    To  Ihem 

4<  Diod.  XXXVI.  frair.  Tlii.  2.  9.  *  tni  5.  PsragTsphi  S  and  4 
eoDUiD   the   description   of   the  b»ltl«  *•   w»  gl*«  it,   q.  t. 
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and  Uieir  braves  alike,  this  murderous  coaHict  meant  lib- 
erty and  continued  luxury,  or  else  death  in  the  battle-tield 
or  upon  the  ignominious  cross.  On  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  every  man  knew  that  defeat  by  a  base  legion  of 
runaway  slaves  was  of  itself  a  scimdal  which  reflected 
alike  upon  the  general  and  the  soldier.  The  proud  senate 
made  it  dangerous  for  him  who  could  not  return  to  the 
capital  with  the  blood  and,  as  it  were,  (he  scalp  of  the  last 
slave  who  had  dared  to  defy  its  arrogant  and  overbearing 
prowess.  Besides  this,  there  yet  remain  untold  the  incen- 
tives for  the  prtBtore  to  enrich  themselves  by  plunder — a 
boon  which  defeat  would  deprive  them  of. 

With  these  contrasting  urgents,  involving  hopes  and 
plans  which  were  to  furnish  the  foundations  of  history  of 
progi-ess  or  retrogression  for  the  human  race,  the  two 
great  armies  fell  into  mortal  grapple.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  sparring  and  skirmish  between  the  outskirts, 
the  main  body  of  each  army  closed  in  with  an  unwavering 
clash  of  arms  under  ^hich  the  combatants  fell  in  thou- 
sands.*' Amid  the  battle,  while  the  terrible  plunges  of 
maddened  men  with  thrusts  and  din  were  at  their  height 
of  fury,  Athenion,  mounted  ou  a  prancing  steed,  rushed, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry  200  strong,  with 
a  certain  frenzy  which  sometimes  characterizes  life  ener- 
gies when  wrought  to  a  tension  of  reckless  excitement.  He 
longed  into  the  eiiem5^B  center,  striking  down  everything 
before  him.  No  doubt  this  was  a  rash  action,  however 
magnificent  it  may  seem  to  the  critic  of  military  exploits; 
for  although  he  made  his  hated  foe  ti-emble  with  the  shock, 
he  received  three  blows  so  stunning,  though  not  fatal,  that 
his  fellow-slaves  on  seeing  him  fall,  feeling  that  in  him  as 
in  a  god,  resides  alone  the  genius  of  victory,  fell  into  a 
panic.  When  the  soldiers  of  Athenion  shrank  back  the  cry 
of  victory  must  have  been  raised  by  the  Romans :  for 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  half  the  slaves,  in  number  20,000, 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  but  that  the  remain- 
ing 20,000  fled  back  to  their  defences  at  Triokala  under 
command  of  Tryphon  who  survived.     Siefert's  suggestion 

iS  *'.4fter  some  Bkirmishin?,  thcjr  closed  In  upon  each  other  in 
rvcnlsr  conflict,  which  swnyvd  to  and  fro  for  ■  long  tiroo  ere  its  re- 
»nTt»  were  decided."  Diodorus,  XXXVI,  frag.  8,  3,  «ajr«:  "They 
closed  together,  btit  not  until  they  hod  been  drawn  in  by  the  akir- 
mithinc."  This  akinniahing  with  light  armed  troopa  introduced  the 
central  battle. 
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that  the  rebels  lost  courage  scarcely  appears  well  founded.** 
We  not  only  find  the  slaves  again  in  possession  of  their 
fortress  of  Triocala  with  Tryphon,  but  we  are  told  that 
the  rebels  kept  it;  and  we  are  without  assurances  that  they 
were  either  captured  or  driven  away.  Nor  was  the  gallant 
Athenion  lost  to  them ;  for  after  the  catastrophe  which  may 
have  closed  with  the  sunset,  on  this  great  and  bloody  battle, 
this  hero,  taking  shelter  from  harm  under  cover  of  night, 
arose  and  so  far  returned  to  reason  and  strength  that  he 
crawled  safely  back  to  the  fortress  of  Triocala  with  the 
rest.  Thus,  considering  the  severe  punishment  suffered  by 
the  Romans,  the  fact  that  they  did  not  pursue,  that  it  was 
nine  days  before  they  arrived  before  the  fortifications  of 
Tryphon  and  Athenion,  and  ventured,  battered  and  shat- 
tered up  to  the  gates  of  the  rebel  fortress,  in  fine,  that  they 
failed  altogether  of  taking  the  place  and  experienced  there- 
after nothing  but  defeat,  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
that  ScirthcDa  was  a  drawn  battle  on  both  sides. 

Nine  days  after  the  Battle  of  Scirthroa  the  army  of  Ln- 
cultus  appeared  in  front  of  the  town  of  Triocala.  How 
many  men  his  army  now  mustered  or  how  many  of  the 
former  officers  like  Cleptius  still  adorned  his  ranks,  is  not 
definitely  given.  But  they  had  within  the  nine  days  8o  far 
recovered  from  the  severe  punishment  they  had  received, 
as  to  be  at  least  endowed  with  the  boldness  to  altogether 
undeiTate  the  strength  and  spirit  of  their  adversary,** 

Meanwhile  Athenion  was  rapidly  recovering  from  his  in- 
juries received  at  the  battle  of  Scirthaea  and  was,  as  we 
are  led  to  understand  by  the  evidence  left  ns,  so  far  re- 
stored that  he  appeared  with  all  his  former  valor  and 
vigor.  Dr.  Siefert  who  talks  about  the  lost  courage  of  the 
working  men,*'  naturally  enough  catching  the  idea  from 
Florus,  says  that  they  now  mustered  courage  to  attack 
the  Romans.*'     Our  opinion,  reasoning  from  appearances 

40  Siefert,     ItalUeh.     Sltlarenkrieffe,     S.     29 :     "Athenion     with     SOO 

r ticked  cavalrymen  nndertook  an  aasanlt  and  atmck  down  cTery  one 
n  his  way;  but  unfortunately  he  receirod  threo  wounds  as  a  reauU 
which  rendered  him  helpleaa.  The  alaTea  teeing  this,  lost  eouraf* 
and  ran."  Diod.  XXXVI,  fraK.  Tiil,  4,  who  informs  ns  that  Athenion 
when   struck   down   feigned   death   until   night,   when    he  escaped. 

<7  Diod.  frap.    viii,    5. 

48  We  can  no  longer  lay  slaves.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rebel 
army   was   now  composed    of  freedmen,    mecnanics,    laborers,    etc. 

4»  Siefert.  Sicilurlie  Sklarinkritft.  S.  29:  "When  at  last,  after 
nine  days  from  the  date  of  the  battle.  LuruDus  arrived  before  the 
fortifications  to  commence  a  siege,  the  wavering  courage  of  the  In- 
surgent* had  again  been  restored." 
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which  confirm  the  valiant  fighting  force,  is  such  as  must  ap- 
pear to  every  candid,  unbiased  reaaoner,  showing  the  rebels 
to  have  crippled  the  Romans  at  the  great  battle  of  Scir- 
thaea  nine  days  before;  and  that  they  did  not  lose  courage, 
but  doggedly  held  their  own  throughout.  Certain  it  is  that 
another  obstinate  battle  was  fought  before  the  fortifications 
of  Triocala.  The  Romans  made  the  first  attack  but  were 
received  apparently  in  open  field  by  the  rebels.  A  conflict 
followed  in  which  the  entire  strength  of  both  armies  was 
brought  to  bear.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  verj'  serious. 
But  in  this  second  scene  of  blood  the  victory  was  with  the 
workiugmen.  Luculius  was  completely  driven  from  the 
field,  his  camp  taken  by  storm*"  and  his  army  so  scat- 
tered from  place  to  place  that  he  seems  never  to  have  re- 
covered, but  fell  to  plundering  like  the  slaves  and  freed- 
men  themselves,  appropriating  the  funds  entrusted  to  him, 
to  his  own  use  and  with  defeat,  avarice  and  demoralization 
was  rendered  hora  de  combat  altogether. 

What  had  in  the  meantime  been  going  on  between  the 
two  rival  slave-kings,  Tryphon  and  Athenion,  no  one  can 
tell.  We  only  know  that  the  former,  after  the  battle  of 
Triocala  had  died  °^  and  that  Athenion  had  been  elected 
king  over  all  the  rebels,  including  slaves  and  freedmen. 
Perhaps  a  dark  deed  of  revenge  or  of  jealousy  may  have 
been  committed;  more  humanely  iet  us  foster  the  conjec- 
ture that  Tryphon  had  lost  his  life  in  some  valorous  charge 
which  secured  the  victory  to  the  slaves,  in  the  desperate 
battle  we  have  just  recounted. 

The  year  B.  C.  102  bad  thus  rolled  by  and  not  only  was 
another  large  pnetorian  army  of  the  Romans  annihilated 
but  the  rebels  with  Athenion,  their  veteran  general  at  their 
bead,  were  complete  masters  of  Sicily. 

Rome  under  this  extraordinary  condition  of  things,  sent 
C.  Servilius,  B.  C.  102,  with  another  prajtorian  army  under 
orders  from  the  senate  to  leave  no  means  untried  whereby 
to  stamp  out  the  rebellion.  This  Roman  commander  and 
pnetor  must  have  landed  his  army  at  Massana  on  the  so- 
called  Etruscum  f return,  now  the  Straits  of  Messina;  and 

so  Florng,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  XIX.  "The  ciDipi  of  Luenlloa  bartng 
t>«en  ttken,  Albrnion  overlarnpd  TllIsgM,  citin  and  cuUes."  Sie- 
fert,  8.  29,  speaking  of  LucuUui,  sayB :  "Certalniy,  the  campa  of 
Lacullus  most  have  be«n  Btormed/'  See  note  76  where  Siefert  refers 
to  Cie.  Ffrr.  II,  54;  "Athf'nionem  qui  nullum  opidum  cepit,"  re* 
marks:      **Bei  Cicero  is  der  Zweck  ins  Aage  tn  fasaen." 

Di  Diod.  XXXVI,  1.  "Trjphon  d^ing,  the  command  of  th«  ana; 
fall   to    Athenion   wlio  laid   siege   to    cities." 
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judging  from  appearances  the  first  battle  may  not  have  oc- 
curred at  a  long  distance  from  there.  It  is  not  certain  but 
that  the  Komaus  inarcbed  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for 
many  miles  into  the  interior  before  the  two  armies  met. 
We  only  know  that  the  combatants  sought  and  found  each 
other  and  that  there  was  another  encounter;  of  course,  one 
of  those  fierce  and  internecine  stm^les  in  which  great 
numbers  of  brave  men  are  occasionally  mowed  down,  but 
whose  numbers,  memory  and  place  are,  for  shame,  pitched 
into  the  dark  ^ottoes  of  oblivion.  Florus  shuffles  the  fact 
over  to  posterity  with  language  provokingly  crisp  and  in- 
dicative of  mortification  and  distaste;"  Cicero  denies;** 
Dion  Cassias  "*  is  in  tatters  at  the  Vatican ;  Diodorus  lies 
contorted  into  the  tell-tale  mutterings  of  his  fragments;** 
Li\'y  leaves  only  the  paltry  exordium  of  his  epitomes.** 
But  enough  of  these  is  still  extant,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  such  as  the  disgrace  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  of  the  defeated  pnctors  and  their  exile  for  life,  and 
continued  ravages  of  the  war  for  years;  all  these  verified 
facts  prove  the  words  of  Florus,  to  the  effect  that  Serviliiis 
and  Atheition  met  in  some  undescribed  and  mortal  fray ; 
that  the  proud  slave-king  won  a  complete  victory;  and  that 
labor  from  its  points  of  irascibility  and  vengeance  was  once 
more  vindicated.  Such  is  not  only  our  own  rendering  of 
llie  real  meaning  of  the  vague  words  left  us  but  they  are 
as  conscientiously  read  by  others.'* 

After  this  important  and  probably  great  battle  which 
was  the  fifth  in  number  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
which  from  our  authority  we  may  call  the  battle  of  Florus. 
the  Roman  general,  either  dislieartened  or  prone  to  enrich 
himself  like  his  predecessors,  with  plunder  and  malfeasance, 
or  still  more  probably,  being  utterly  annihilated,  left   the 

S3  Dor.   ff|>t<oi>c.    Populi  Ramaal,   III.    19.     ".Mhenio— rieoi^  oppida, 

ft3  Cir.  Trrrtt,  II.  54.  *'AKli«nton  qui  nallum  oppidnm  rvpit.** 
This  howTTrr.  w  think  uinoc«at)j  r«f«r»  to  the  ftct  that  Athenioa's 
policy  wat  from  the  first,  not  to  take  the  fortified  tomia;  aioce  Eunns 
and  neon  in  takinf  Ihia  eonrae  had  loal  their  earna*. 

»«  Dion  CaMina,  nrtrrt.  tOl.  Peiraae;  Diod.  XZXTI.   Ix.    I  and  3. 

U  LiTT,  Spttene,  LXtS.  jIk.  "M.  AqailUBS  tka  proconaal,  con- 
••aded  Ttfaroasly." 

M  Siefert.  HaKtchf  SkUmkrittt.  S.  SO.  'Atkaaioa  vko^  alter 
Ik*  death  of  Trrphon  vfcicb  bad  oectirred  in  Ik*  aeaadaik.  had  ba- 
miaii  kiac  of  the  alaTM,  act  SerrSiiu  with  gntt  holilnaaa  aad  drora 
kirn  from  tka  CeM.  Aftar  hi*  campa  v«re  tafcea.  Sarrilia*  datad  aat 
a«aia  vaatar*  Into  kattK  aad  Ika  alave-kiac  waa  akt*  la  raaaaek  Ika 
•aaaiTT    unkiadtrtd   aad   (o*   iB«o   kit   snap   Ika   caadaa    aad   mm! 
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strikerB  with  Athenion  at  their  head,  complete  masters  of 
the  field.  They  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  country  on 
every  side,  destroying  castles,  towns  and  cities.  Athenion 
next  turned  his  wrath  toward  Messana.  Reaching  it  by 
foced  marches,  he  stealthily  at  night  surprised  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  as  tliey  were  engaged  in  its  outskirts  cele- 
brating the  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  and  cut  them  to  pieces, 
taking  quantities  of  plunder  which  he  made  off  with.  But 
he  steered  shy  of  the  city  itself,  keeping  apparently  in  mind 
the  danger  of  being  hemmed  in,  and  the  dreadful  results 
which,  in  the  previous  rebellion  under  Eunus,  had  caused 
the  great  catastrophe. 

Athenion  after  marching  through  the  uortheastem  por- 
tions of  Sicily "  gathering  wealth  by  plunder,  struck  a 
westerly  tack  and  the  next  we  bear  from  him,  is  at  the 
ancient  walled  town  of  Macella  supplied  with  a  castle  or 
citadeL  It  is  situated  southeastward  of  Segeata  and  not 
more  than  40  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lilybmra.  Here  he 
established  and  fortified  himself,  B.  C.  101,  the  third  year 
of  the  war;  supplying  his  army  with  the  products  of  the 
fruitful  country  around  him." 

During  this  time  C.  Marius  and  M.  Aquillius  had  been 
elected  consuls  at  Rome,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  ful! 
consular  army  to  Sicily  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war  at 
once.  Accordingly  Aquillius,  during  the  year  101,  arrived 
in  the  island  with  a  consular  army  consisting  of  a  large 
force  of  veteran  Romans  and  other  soldiers.  The  terrible 
handling  which  the  people  of  Sicily  who  had  remained  hos- 
tile to  Athenion,  had  received,  made  them  eager  to  grasp 
this  new  offer  of  succor;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
large  numbers  of  the  defeated  fragments  of  the  armies  of 
Lucullus  and  Ser\'ilius  were  mustered  in,  swelling  the  con- 
sular army  to  a  host.  Aquillius  proved,  for  the  first  time, 
a  match  for  the  redoubtable  strikers. 

»7  Marh  obscurllTPniihrondi  both  Ihe  history  and  topoi^aphy  of  thii 
place.  LiTy,  Hb.  XXVT,  21.  speaka  oi  the  place  aa  being  obscure. 
"The  revolted  clttea  followed,  among  which  were  Hybla  and  Macella 
and  acme  othera  of  leaa  importance."  This  mention  refers  to  B.  O. 
211. 

aa  Ptolemy  Ihe  ancient  gcogrnpher  mentions  it  as  being  In  the 
Interior  of  the  island.  See  UniverMol  Otonraphv,  III,  4,  14.  Whereaa 
Polyblns,  I,  24 :  "By  force  he  seised  Macella,  a  city  sitnated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  /l^vpsta."  This  puts  the  place  far  to  the  west  near 
Athenion's  possible  birthplace;  Dion  Oasslus,  Bxc.  104.  Siefert  imaf- 
jnea  this  to  refer  to  the  town  in  Ihe  neiithborhood  of  Meaaana.  Poly 
bins  la  howcTer  right;  in  proof  of  which  we  refer  the  critic  to 
Arrowamith'a    Orbit    Ttrrarvm     Vtltrum    Dtteriptio.     Lond.     1833. 
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Whether  the  Romans  landed  at  Messana  or  at  the  port  of 
^gesta  in  the  vicinity  of  Macella  where  the  army  of  Athe- 
nion  lay,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  distance  from  the 
Ostia  or  port  of  Rome  by  water,  direct  to  .^gesta,  or  to 
Messana  is  by  fifty  miles  in  favor  of  a  landing  at  JEgesiKi 
and  to  have  gone  by  way  of  Messana  would  have  cost  the 
consul  a  march  of  150  miles  from  there  to  Macella,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Scamander,  over  a  comitry  already  laid 
waste  by  the  army  of  bis  foe.  We  cannot  but  assume  that 
these  two  desperate  generals  met  at,  or  near  Macella;  for 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  Athenion,  true  to  his  old  resolution 
never  to  let  the  Romans  hem  him  into  a  walled  town, 
marched  out  in  full  force  to  meet  him.'* 

A  great  battle  was  fought.  When  the  two  chiefs  espied 
each  other,  they  rushed  together  in  mortal  duel**  Athe- 
nion. almost  exactly  like  Spartacus  at  his  last  and  great 
battle  of  Silanis,  struck  out  for  his  illustrious  antagonist, 
determined  with  his  own  hand,  to  wreak  vengeance  and  thus 
cross  out  accounts  with  Rome's  highest  and  proudest  source 
of  power.  The  men  were  equally  brave  and  gifted  in  the 
sabre's  use.  How  long  the  duel  lasted  is  not  told;  but  we 
are  distinctly  informed  that  this  time  it  was  the  slave- 
king's  tuni  to  receive  the  mortal  thrust.**  Aquillius  was  a 
tiger  in  combat  and  though  he  receive^l  heavy  blows  on  the 
head  and  in  his  breast  he  was  the  fortunate  of  the  two  com- 
batants.** Athenion.  piercetl  and  dying,  fell  bleeding  at 
the  consul's  feet. 

Again,  as  at  the  battle  of  Soirthaea.  the  warriors  of 
Athenion  lo.«t  courage  at  the  fall  of  their  beloved  leader, 
who  this  time  was  finished  and  never  rose  to  their  rescue 
as  before.  All  but  a  frajnuent  of  20.000  workingmen  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  These  fled  to  the  moui\tains  close 
at  hand,  but  were  followed  by  Aquillius  with  so  much 
enersv  that  in  two  vears'  tir.'.e  thev  were  nearlv  extermin- 
ated!" 

5»  "Athenion  thrtw  hisii^Tf  asair.5*  him  in  ocv»  conflict  and  drov* 
him  from  Ut«  fi«ld."  Sitfxrt.  S.  30.  F7on:>.  III.  19.  bat  he  in«r 
h»T»  rvfemfd  to  th»  8u.:v-«»ful  »:*gn  by  Aiiai'.'.viS,  of  tb«  fncitirca 
after   tbrir   d«f#at. 

to  DioB   C»Mius,    fr»<.    104. 

•I  Diod..  XXX VI.  X,  1.  !»!•■..•»<  o^tT««!>0!!j»  »!th  Siffwt  S.  30. 
"Athifnioc  threw  hitrwTf  a^t::$;  hisi,  *ti:..  bu:  fell  vhile  thus  eti- 
pt^ed.  as  the  hand*  of  th.*  consul,  vbo  h^sself  recetred  vonads  apoa 
th*  head    and  breist." 

1  Di«d.  XXXVt.  X.  1.  ".Vtheniv^n  the  i->j  of  the  rebellint  slarn. 
thrawioc  to(ether  hit  forcet.  foaa;bt  her'>i<r3''.T.  RuDtUins  killed  him. 
•Ithovfh  he  himietf  rtveired  a  wvusd   in   hia   head." 
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Manius  Aquillius  afterwards  wrote  at  Capua  an  inscrip- 
tion which  is  slUl  extant  and  quoted  in  the  archieological 
collection  of  Orelli,  to  the  elfect  that  when  be  was  praetor 
in  Sicily  he  had  busied  himself  hunting  down  runaway 
slaves  and  had  returned  to  their  masters  as  many  as  917  of 
them.*"  This  very  interesting  inscription  sheds  a  llame  of 
corroboratory  light  upon  that  immense  uprising  and  sub- 
stantiates the  history  of  the  affair,  as  we  have  extracted  it 
from  the  fragments.  It  also  adds  to  history  the  statement 
that  the  Sicilian  slaves  had  reinforcements  from  Italy.** 

The  awful  scenes  of  crucifixion  •"  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rebellion  thirty  years  before,  were  now  rehearsed  and  many 
a  captured  slave  perished  on  the  ci-'jss. 

But  there  still  remained  at  lca.st  one  strong  man  named 
Satyros  who,  with  the  other  hold  lieutenants  of  Athenion, 
fell  to  marauduig  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  procon- 
sul prolonged  the  struggle"'  for  two  years.  Satyros  and 
bis  men  were  however,  in  B.  C.  99,  all  captured  and  taken 
to  Rome,  under  the  promise  solemnly  conferred  by  the 
Roman  general,  that  as  a  condition  of  capitulation  they 
should  be  exempt  from  punishment  and  treated  with  honor 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  perfidious  wretch  had  no  sooner 
gotten  the  prisoners  in  safety  to  Rome,  than  he  offered 
them  to  the  aristocracy  as  the  basis  of  a  great  triumph  or 
ovation  which  he  claimed,  as  an  honor  to  the  hero  who  had 

•J  OreHiua,  tmcripUonvm  Latinarvm  Ootlrrtio,  No.  3,  308. 
"Whilst  prietor  in  Sicily,  I  pursued  and  captured  runaway  Italian 
alavfls  and   restored   817   of  them   to  their   masters.*' 

S«  Shortly  after  this  war  another  broke  out  in  Italy  which  lasted 
some  time ;  but  although  it  wns  of  so  much  importance  that  several 
of  the  historians  wrote  valuable  descriptions  of  it  in  their  books,  the 
vandals  succeeded  in  destroyinR  the  paRcs  and  we  have  only  some 
frafments  left  in  sn  almost  ille^rible  form.  We  have  however,  in 
chapter  viil,  succeeded  in  picking  out  many  of  the  prominent  events 
of  the  Italian  slave  and  freedmen  or  tramp  war  of  this  era,  q.  v. 

ss  The  evidences  for  this  are  indeed  vnRue  except  hy  inference. 
Florus,  III,  19,  says  Supplieium,  which  with  him  and  Livy  always 
Implies  the  worst.  But  that  almost  every  one  of  the  captured  rebels 
was  crucified,  must,  by  implication  be  accepted  even  almost  without 
evidence,  other  than  the  well-known,  implacable,  inexorable  Roman 
Law,  which  banged  such  malefactors  of  the  servile  race  upon  the 
ignominious  cross. 

<•  Livy,  LXIX,  Bp<l.  ad  /In.  See  note  55.  Marius  wss  one  of 
the  consuls  of  this  year,  and  Diodorus  tells  us  thst  AquiUina  was  the 
other.  This  looks  doubtful.  Rome  wss  at  that  moment  involved  in 
the  fierce  sgrsrian  agitations:  Cf.  id.  "et  cum  legem  agrariam  per 
Tim  tullissci,"  etc.  True,  Livy  may  refer  to  his  proconsulship  as 
being  the  extension  of  his  service  in  Sicily  through  the  next  two 
rears,  (B.  C.  99),  as  the  war  did  not  close  for  2  years  after  the 
battle.  Agsin  this  m»j  roctify  tha  discrepancy  in  Aquillius'  inscrip- 
tion.    Bee   note   61. 
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suppressed  the  rebellion.  The  poor  creatures  were  dragged 
into  the  arena  ou  a  given  day,  and  told  that  instead  of 
liberty,  their  horrible  doom  was  to  amuse  the  ladies  of 
Rome  and  others,  who  for  love  of  show  frequented  the 
amphitheatre  to  view  the  bloody  contests  of  gladiators. 
Not  only  were  they  destined  to  this  but  they  must  fig^t 
wild  beasts  like  slaves.  The  great  auditorium  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  among  whom  beat  true  hearts  for  humanity 
and  faii-uess.  A  characteristic  of  the  great  gladiatorial 
games  always  had  been  and  still  was  at  that  time,  that  of 
democracy.  All  classes,  rich,  poor,  the  eminent  and  the 
lowly  alike  had  seats;  and  as  there  was  at  that  moment  a 
fierce  war  of  tactics  raging  between  the  labor  organizations 
and  the  aristocracy  and  as  a  strong  partisanship  existed 
against  Aquillius  and  every  one  of  the  prtetors  who  had 
been  sent  out  against  the  slaves  and  freedmen  fighting  for 
liberty  in  Sicily,  it  was  very  natural  that  such  a  party 
would  numerously  attend  the  great  ovation,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  to  pick  up  points  against  this  aristocrat  whom 
they  hated. 

When  the  convicts  arrived  in  chains,  trembling  with 
disappointment  and  broken  hearts  and  like  the  wild  lions, 
tigers  and  hyenas  they  were  to  fight,  found  themselves 
thrust  loose  and  suddenly  given  knives  and  other  weapons, 
they  all  mutually,  in  presence  of  the  great  throng  frenzied 
with  wine,  nervously  betting,  many  in  anticipation  of  be- 
holding blood  spurting  from  their  naked  forms,  solemnly 
agreed  to  become  each  others'  mutual  exterminators. 

Satyros  led  the  mutual  fratricide.  Seizing  their  weapons 
they  rushed  upon  each  other  with  all  the  fury  to  which  they 
had  for  five  years  been  wont.  The  audience  were  thrilled 
and  astonished.  The  heroic  fellows,  one  after  another, 
fell,  gashed  and  pierced  with  their  own  daggers;  while 
the  remaining  warriors,  girding  their  courage  by  the  ex- 
citement and  din,  drove  the  knife  deep  into  each  others' 
brave  hearts.  All  had  fallen  and  lay  gasping,  the  hot  blood 
draining  their  bodies  of  both  spirit  and  \ntality.  Satyros, 
the  powerful  Greek,  was  atili  upon  his  feet.  Without  fal- 
tering he  drove  his  weapon  deep  into  his  own  breast  and 
thus  triumphantly  expired. 

This  magnificent  stroke  of  courage  recoiled  badly  against 
the  perfidious  Aquillius  who  had  treacherously  lied  them 
out  of  their  lives.     The  word  rang  out   that  the  glory  of 

«e  brave  men's  fall  was  infinitely  grander  than  that  of 
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the  wretch  wliose  vanity  was  to  be  puffed  by  an  ovation.*^ 
A  reaction  then  and  there  set  iu  against  the  fellow  and  one 
L.  FuliuB,  soon  aflei^vards  brought  suit  against  him  for 
extortion  and  malfeasance  which  was  so  energetically 
pressed  that  the  great  orator  Antonius  had  to  be  engaged 
to  save  his  life.  He  was  retained  for  the  trial  and  suc- 
ceeded only  by  seizing  Aquillius,  and  tearing  open  his 
clothing  during  an  impassioned  gush  of  eloquence,  and  ex- 
hibiting to  the  people  the  wounds  which  he  had  actually 
received  in  the  duel  with  Athenion  at  the  battle  before 
Macella.'*  Bnt  even  this  did  not  save  the  fellow's  life;  for 
where  there  lurks  an  enemy  in  public  opinion  there  also 
lurks  a  means.  Aquillius  who  afterwards  fell  a  prisoner  to 
Mithridates  was  taken  to  Pergamus  and  in  a  horrible  man- 
ner was  tied  back  down  upon  a  stone  and  held  there  while 
the  gold  melters  poured  a  ladle  full  of  melted  gold  down 
his  throat.*" 

Lucutlus  and  Servilius,  the  prsetors  whom  Athenion  had 
defeated  and  driven  from  Sicily,  as  we  have  related,  were 
also  both  accused  of  robbery  and  malfeasance  in  office  and 
banished  from  Rome  into  perpetual  exile.'" 

•T  SWK»c*«  Sklavtnkriegf,  3.  3t.  "Msny  thought  that  the  flory  of 
the  fkUen  ones  was  frreater  than  that  of  the  surriving  victors." 

•8  Livy,    Epitome    lo    hook    LXX. 

■  »  Pliny.  Mat.  nUt.  XXXIII.  14.  "When  M.  Aquillius.  acrnsed  of 
nalfeasAnce  in  office,  wns  defending  himBolf,  he  was  unwilling  to 
question  the  umpires  (witnest^eK)  and  M.  Antonius  acted  as  his  law- 
yer. While  making  a  powerful  speech  in  his  defence  Antonius  tore 
the  garment  from  his  client's  breast,  revealing  the  iioncst  scars.  The 
Judges  no  longer  remaining  in  doubt,  Aquillius  was  adjudged  inno- 
cent." 

TO  It  is  bsrdly  to  l>e  wondered  at  that  early  commentators  misun- 
derstood the  true  principle*  inToWed  in  this  great  war,  or  that  they 
misapply  the  true  facts  in  the  case.  Both  Grnnier  and  O'Brien  fail 
to  comprehend  at  all  that  there  existed  a  aocialistic  cult  of  great  but 
secret  influence  which  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  Ihe  minds  of  the 
men  involved  In  all  those  troubles.  Oranier,  Bintoirt  dit  Claistt 
Ovrriire§,  p.  496,  characlerizes  them  as  '^bandits,"  as  follows;  "A 
very  characteristic  trait  existed,  which  was  the  same  in  Eiinus  and 
in  Athenion:  and  this  was,  that  in  revolting,  neither  one  of  Ihem 
bad  any  idea  of  abolishing  slavery  and  of  establishing  conditions  of 
equality.  Hardly  did  they  aee  themselves  in  command  of  force  Than 
ther  forthwith  forgot  that  they  ever  had  their  own  necks  slctnned 
with  chains.  They  tasted  with  delicate  relish  the  prerogatives  of 
masters.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  castles,  villages  and 
ritie*  were  delivered  over  to  pillage."  So  Mr.  James  Bronterra 
O'Brien,  sn  honest  and  kind-hearted  writer  who  devoted  his  life  to 
bis  fellow-men,  amid  persecutions,  likewise  misunderstanda  tha 
ancients.  He  says  IROr  Progreti  and  Phain  of  Human  Slartru, 
p.  31),  speaking  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  that  In 
tbese  conflicts  "there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  harsh  conduct  of 
masters  and  the  violation  of  workhouse  rules  were  the  motive  power 
of  each   revolt."     The  fact  is  that   the   workhouses  be  mentions   wera^ 
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M  «».  Wi««  «H«>k  itiMtOMak  tAn  •■4«gT«nad  ud  ialotantU*  balb; 

tM  tWm*  V<^Ni  »iw»*t  «•(•  itfcimxl  4»«a  ia  tkin,  ud  in  tha  mora- 
u4  wvwwk  w»  D^MiM  t»  MM  t*Mk  n*  ■TttouUiad  workhoaMS 
klPk  «iuv^  WlHM»  «*<kM«  kMiMM  VQottmlad,  w«ra  ikoM  of  tha  Utar 
V«4mV«»  ^«>  Ty  •*  *>t»  Mm  ff/aatmbim  tt  BkOj  or  Italjr  bofoi* 
A»  I'Tjni'-r"'.  «<Mt  %  twiBua  ttiag,  aoA  «•  kiMnr  of  no  mlw  whst- 
v\«*  'M  HKilji  wwiriWif  tiM  aaator'a  vilL  Bo  conld  kill  Uo  iIst* 
V*  Vmv  ^m  «>UkMl  nMi  Mr.  O'Brian  aad  K.  Onuior  do  Caouc- 
«'V^  A'4  wi^  iHUtt«lr  wiani  ia  aayiac  tikat  tlwia  waa  neithar  pro- 
injLiitbtiku  ikM;  vurpoaa  in  tliaaa  iraat  ravoita.  Tha;  ebarga  acalDst 
iM><a;i  -vU  Vimwwa  that  "thar  bataa  foctbutith  ta  apa  Ika  pomp  and 
iii,uitwtauiiM  ot  thtir  oppraHOia."  Sratr  aetioa  of  Ennoa  and 
viiiviu'vu  Mil  iha  contrary,   waa  iaeoalaataMy   ina  dataiurinad;   and 


aL. 


,  v*^^^  ittwUciattoa  of   Bnaoa  and  Satjraa.   aa  «        ______ 

uii<;t>l<i    >i4<i    uKM    ■tut   of   Aihanioa,  _  wara   indlapanaaMa   to   Inai^ra 


von  aa  tha 


X'U'   uu.vMtbk   •iivatatitloiM  ■aldlw*  vith  (Oallnsa  of  a«a  and  rarar^ 
u'lk   uaijMtary   to  otdar  and  diaeipllaat    In  tnot  thia  waa  tha  kv 
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SPARTACUS 

THE  IBAaCIBLS  PUAX  TESTED  ON  AN  ENORItOCS  SCALE 

Rise,  Vicissitudes  and  Fall  of  a  Great  General — The  Strike 
of  the  Gladiators— GrievaowB  that  led  to  the  Trouble — 
Growth  of  Slavery  through  Usurpation  of  the  Land  by 
the  arrogant  Optimatea — What  is  known  of  Spartacus 
before  being  Sold  into  Slavery — Bolt  of  the  78  Gladiators 
from  the  Ergattulum  of  Lentulua  at  Capua — Escape  of 
the  Runaways — How  they  seized  Weapons — Vesuvius- 
First  Battle — Battle  of  the  Cliffa— Rout  of  Clodius — 
Second  Battle — Destruction  of  a  Pratorian  Army — Battle 
of  the  Mineral  Baths — Great  Increase  of  the  Rebel  Force 
— From  a  petty  Strike  it  assumes  the  Proportions  of 
Revolution — Fourth  Battle;  Hilt  to  Hilt  with  Variniua — 
Destruction  of  the  Main  Army  of  the  Ramans — Winter 
Quarters  of  Spartacus  at  Metapontem — Honor,  Discipline 
and  Temperance  of  the  Workingmen — Proofs  by  Pliny  and 
Plutarch — Coalition  with  the  Organized  Laborers  of  Italy — 
Uses  of  Gtold  and  other  Ornaments  Forbidden — Wine  Ban- 
iabed — Great  Numbers  Employed  in  the  Armories  of 
Spartacus — Fifth  Battle — Battle  of  Mt.  Garganus — Ambus- 
cade of  Arrius — Overthrow  and  Death  of  Crixus — Sixth  Bat- 
tle— Spartacus  Destroys  the  Consular  Army  of  Poplicola — 
Seventn  Battle — Great  Conflict  of  the  River  Po — Overthrow 
of  Caseius  and  Defeat  of  the  10.000  Romans — Spartacus, 
now  Master,  aasumea  the  Offensive — Eighth  Battle — Lentu- 
lus  Defeated;  Great  Army  nearly  annihilated — Mortifica- 
tion and  Terror  of  the  Romans — Ninth  Battle — Mutina — 
Proconsul  Cassius  again  Routed  tu  a  Disastrous  Conflict 
with  the  wary  Gladiator — Spartacus  now  obliged  to  contend 
with  the  Demon  of  Insubordination — Crassus  elected  Consul 
— Reverses  Begin — On  down  to  Rhegium — Sedition,  Treach- 
ery, Betrayal — Workingmen'a  own  Jealousies,  Insubordina- 
tion and  Lack  of  Difilomacy  cause  their  final  Ruin — Tenth 
Battle — Scaling  of  the  Six-Mile  Ramparts  by  Spartacus — 
Battle  of  Croton — Destruction  of  the  Seceders,  Granicus 
and  Castus — Obstinate  Fighting — Spartacus  arrives  and 
checks  the  Carnage — Petelia,  the  Eleventh  Battle — Victory 
— ^Twelfth  Battle;  Silarus — Last  and  most  Bloody  En- 
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couDter — Spartacus,  stabbing  hia  Horse,  Rushes  sword 
drawn,  in  search  of  Crassus — Heaps  of  the  slain — Dying 
like  a  King — End  of  the  War — The  great  tSuppliciunt- — 
Poinpcy  and  Cratisus,  emulous  of  meagre  Honors — Inhuman 
Cruelties — Awful  Wreaking  of  Vengeance  on  the  Crosa — 
Dangling  Bodies  of  O.OUO  Crucified  Workingmen  alone  the 

Appian    Way Thouannds    of    Others    crucified — Utter 

Failure  of  the  Iroscihle  Plan  of  Deliverance. 


As  physical  science  informs  us  of  convulsions  in  nature 
called  by  geolegists,  the  Permian  age  which  brought  the 
palaeozoic  era  to  an  end  and  left,  after  its  prodigious  up- 
heavals, the  calm  in  which  we  live,  so  historical  fragments 
and  paleeographs  inform  us  of  great  social  cataclysms  im- 
mediately preceding  the  immense  calm  that  begnn  to  en- 
velop human  society  duruig  the  reign  of  Augustus,  rooted 
into  it  by  the  visit  and  labors  of  Jesus.  The  desperate  so- 
cial upheaval  here  referred  to — the  last  in  the  line — was 
that  of  the  gladiators  under  Spartacus,  B.  C.  74-70. 

In  introducing  this  mighty  coullict  of  Spartacus — the 
greatest  and  [ast  of  all  the  ancient  struggles  coming  into 
our  categories  of  the  "irascible"  against  the  "concupis- 
cent," and  undertaken  by  labor,  in  its  plan  of  salvation 
from  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  suffering — we  find  it  nec- 
cs-siary  to  sketch  an  outl'me  of  the  condition  which  matters 
were  in  during  the  century  preceding  the  advent  of  Jesus, 
who  was  tlie  next  reformer  in  chronological  order. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  systematic  cruelty  practiced  upon 
the  ancient  lowly,  that  of  the  gladiatorial  games  excelled ; 
and  it  is  our  duty,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  the 
whole  truth  laid  bare,  which  actuated  this  rebellion,  to 
quote  a  few  specimen  descriptions  of  that  ferocious  amuse- 
ment, from  the  authors  and  the  stabs.  Athen^us,  quoting 
the  lost  work  of  Nioolaus  Dainascenus,  describes  in  un- 
mistakable language,  the  horrible  custom  common  at  that- 
time.  He  says  it  was  a  common  thing  for  rich  men  to 
invite  guests  to  dinner  and  after  the  wine  and  other  intox- 
icating stimulants  began  to  madden  them,  to  introduce  glad- 
iators into  some  ring  or  private  amphitheatre.  As  these 
poor  creatures,  driven  by  the  foreman  to  fight,  cut  each 
others'  throats,  boisterous  applause  and  laughter  at  the 
scene  were  indulged  in.  Sometimes  beautiful  women  were 
thus  forced  lo  attack  and  butcher  each  other  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  men.  Large  sums  of  money  were  paid  for 
these  innocent  victims,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  toy 
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with  this  inhaman  passion  in  the  male  and  female  guests, 
for  bebuldiiig  atrocities  of  this  ghastly  nature  while  they 
wallowed  in  inebriate  and  lascivious  beastliness.'  Often 
small  children  were  driven  naked  into  the  arena,  given 
knives,  and  forced,  for  the  amusement  of  these  truculent 
nobles,  to  struggle  in  the  awful  qualms  of  danger  and 
death  until  the  little  innocents,  one  or  more,  fell  dying 
in  their  bath  of  blood.^ 

Oladiatoiial  games,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  chapter 
on  amusements,  were  the  real  origin  of  wakes;  and  of  this 
we  possess  the  evidence  of  Valerius  Maximus.  Some  264 
years  before  Christ,  two  brothers  named  Marcus  and 
Decimus  Brutus,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  a  lord  of  a 
gens,  possessing  slaves,  held  in  his  honor  and  at  his  fu- 
neral, a  gladiatorial  combat.  There  being  no  amphitbeDtre 
at  that  early  date,  the  Forum  Boarium  was  used,  and  a 
permit  was  granted  by  the  city.  Appius  Claudius  and 
M.  Fulvius  were  the  consuls.'  One  need  not  wonder  that 
a  license  was  granted  to  butcher  workingmen  by  a  mon- 
ster like  Appius  Claudius.    He  bated  them  and  was  strug- 

1  Srhtmbnch,  Der  ttalUcht  Sklavtnaufttand,  8.  7-8,  quotes  in  proof 
of  Ihii,  Nicolitui  Dematcenai,  indirectly  as  follovs:  "In  the  grtti 
vorlt  of  Nicholu  of  Damatcui  tlie  slave  trsr  was  recounted  in  lb* 
llOtii  book,  from  wliich  we  bare  a  fragment  that  appears  in 
Alheniens,  IV,  153,  P.  This  fragment  is  giren  by  UUtler,  in  a 
Latin  translation  which  I  here  gite,  on  account  of  the  Latin  beinff 
generally  more  easy  to  read  than  the  Greek.  It  is  as  follows ; 
'Nicholas  of  Damascus,  a  philosopher  of  the  peripatetic  sect,  writes 
in  his  110th  book  of  histories  these  words,  describing  how  they  used 
to  pair  gladiators  at  their  dinners:  The  Romans  not  only  hold 
gladiatorial  spectacles  in  the  assemblages  and  smphitheatres,  such  ss 
were  borrowed  from  the  Etruscan  customs,  but  they  also  do  it  while 
at  their  bsnquets  of  gueils.  The  wsy  they  do  it  is  this:  They 
inTite  their  friends  to  a  dinner ;  and  between  the  courses  they  in- 
troduce, sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  or  sometimes  three  pairs  of 
gisdialors  whum  they  exhibit  to  the  guests  in  battle.  In  this  manner 
after  they  hsTe  been  gorged  with  wine  and  are  full  of  sumptuous 
hilarity,  the  gladiators  are  ordered  on  the  scene;  and  wben  one  of 
them  falls  with  his  throat  cut,  the  whole  company  of  feasters  fall 
to  applauding,  exhilarated  by  the  spectacle.  Indeed,  there  is  proof 
that  sometimes  besutiful  women  whom  the  master  has  bought  for 
the  occasion,  fight  each  other  with  steel.  There  are  others  aUo  who 
•ay  that  eren  little  boys  below  the  age  of  puberty,  contribute  to  the 
gratification  of  this  delicious  passion.  But  ^the  public  who  held  such 
atrocities  in  deteklation,  ordered  a  law  to  stop  it.*  The  whole  looks 
fts  if  these  dreadful  things  might  hsve  given  a  motive  to  the  revolt 
of  Bpartacua." 

1  Valerius  Maximus,  De  SpaclaculU,  7.  "The  first  gladiatorial 
function  ever  performed  at  Rome  was  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at  the 
time  Appius  Claudius  snd  M.  Fulvius  were  consuls.  It  was  given 
by  M.  snd  D.  Brutus,  in  honor  of  their  deceased  father  who  w^as 
iociserated.  A  battle  of  athletes  wss  arranged  through  the  munili- 
c«ne«  of   M.   Scaurus." 
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gVmg  to  suppress  them  and  their  unions  even  at  that  early 
time.  Thyse,  who  arranged  the  Lugdunum  edition  of 
Valerius  Masimus,  adds  that  slaves  were  sacrificed  on  fu- 
neral occasions  of  such  men.'  The  origin  thea  is  fetish 
and  belongs  to,  and  must,  like  many  other  inhuman  ntes, 
and  practices,  be  charged  to  religion. 

As  an  instance  that  gladiators  were  the  game  of  priests 
and  priestcraft  not  only  at  Rome,  but  even  in  North 
America  among  the  less  ancient  Aztecs,  we  may  cite  Ban- 
croft, on  the  Nahuas.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  feast  of 
Xipe:  "The  next  day  another  batch  of  prisoners  called 
oai^anti,  whose  top  hair  had  been  shaved,  were  brought 
out  for  sacrifice.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  young 
men  also  named  tototecti,  began  a  gladiatorial  game,  a 
burlesque  on  the  real  combat  to  follow,  dressing  themselves 
in  the  skins  of  the  flayed  (human)  victims." 

The  story  of  these  victims  is  told  on  the  preceding  page 
as  follows:  "Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  feast  of  Xipe. 
We  left  a  part  of  tlae  doomed  victims  on  their  way  to 
death.  Arrived  at  the  summit  i  f  the  temple  each  one  is 
led  m  turn  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  seized  by  the  grim, 
merciless  priests,  and  thrown  upon  the  stone;  the  high- 
priest  draws  near,  the  knife  is  lifted,  there  is  one  great 
cry  of  agony,  a  shufBe  of  feet  as  the  assistant-s  are  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  the  death-struggles  of  their  victim,  then  all 
is  silent  save  the  niutterings  of  the  high-priest  as  high  in 
air  he  holds  the  smoking  heart,  while  from  far  down  be- 
neath come.s  a  low  hum  of  admiration  from  the  thousands 
of  upturned   faces."  * 

3  Thyaii,  Rtcrnrio  not'O  Lugd.  Btttavomm,  1651:  '"Function  of 
(Isdiaton.'  The  origin  of  the  rlidlalorinl  combata  ia  in  the  fun«ral 
and  comes  from  the  Etruscana.  although  the  Ktmacana  may  poaatbly 
hare  derived  it  from  the  Orcein.  But  from  whataoever  the  iouree, 
the  cauae  waa  the  funeral,  or  burlaL  For  inaarauch  aa  it  waa  for- 
merly belleTed  that  the  aouU  of  dead  men  were  propitiated  by  hnman 
blood,  they  uaed  to  immolate  their  capliTea  of  war  and  even  alovea 
of  their  own  hearth  and  noiiriahment,  to  the  funeral  ritea.  After 
having  been  customary  in  placating  the  avengera  of  impiety,  it  dif- 
ferentiated into  a  aource  of  voluptuouanesa;  and  thua  the  practice 
operated  in  two  ways  to  propitiate  the  wise  and  great,  and  after- 
wards for  funeral  aolemnitiea  where  feasts  or  banquets  were  given. 
Such  ia  the  gladiatorial  function.  So  from  this  the  fighters  are 
called  funereal  or  sepulchral  gladiators.  The  gladiators,  or,  as  Livy 
and  others  have  it,  'gladiatorial  function,'  did  not  necessarily  mean 
the  function  in  this  sense,  but  waa  the  common  or  popular  term  in 
lue   when    speaking    of    the    amphitheatre."      Pp.    ITOITI. 

*  Bancroft,  NaUvt  Kaert,  Vol.  II,  pp.  358-869.  These  horrora  were 
extracted  from  the  histories  of  Laa  Casas,  Olavigero,  Oomorra  and 
others.  The  Christiana  were  furious  againat  the  practice  and  broke 
it  up,    for   which   they   have   been    nutligned.     Ther*   seema   indeed    no 
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This  picture  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  the  giadia- 
tohal  horrors  of  the  time  of  Spartacus  at  Rome,  Capua 
and  hundreds  of  provincial  towus  all  over  Italy.  Where 
history  fails  the  inscriptions  come  to  the  front  with  their 
irrepressible  language,  making  up  the  gaps.  These  are 
seemingly  innumerable.  A  peculiar  character  resembling 
the  Greek  theta  expresses  the  violent  death  o{  the  gladi- 
ator mentioned  on  the  slab.  Orelti's  catalogue  entitled  Bea 
Scenica  teems  with  them."  As  a  rule  they  may  be  consid- 
ered epitaphs;  for  after  the  dead  gladiator  had  been 
dragged  off  the  sands  his  body  was  generally  given  up  to 
his  friends,  some  of  wliom  were  orgnniwd  in  the  numer- 
ous unions,  and  hence  the  occasional  laudatoi-y  words  on 
his  character,  his  affection  for  his  family,  his  skill  in  the 
ase  of  weapons. 

daobt  that  in  breaking  It  up  they  committed  fsulla:  bnt  (he  great 
tnli'tlaverj'  mnvi-inent  of  Lai  Caaaa,  which  warroa  agalnat  eTery 
cnielty,    freed    Mexico    from    theae   two   p««ta    Ion;   afto. 

A  Orellius,  hisrriplionum  Latinarivm  Stlectarum  ColUetio,  Noa. 
3,551.  "PoeteliuK,  a  Syrian  who  teachea  a  gladiatorial  achool  at 
Forina  where  jou  can  buy  or  aell  a  lot  for  the  ring."  2,352  is  a 
alab  on  which  are  lettered  certain  data  about  one  Corneliua  Frontin ; 
bow  be  won  liberty  at  the  great  games  and  liberty  for  his  children. 
It  was  found  on  the  Appian  VTay  and  catalogued  by  Mur.  No.  620, 
4;  2,554:  2,555  is  one  of  which  considerable  mention  has  been  made. 
"Inscriptions  representing  gladiators,  that  have  been  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Rome  and  catalogued  by  Marini  In  his  Records,  vol.  I. 
p.  165."  It  is  two  inscriptions  in  one,  recording  the  death  by  the 
eteel  of  both.  "Astianax  came  out  victorious  on  the  first  day  of 
the  ninth  month  of  the  Roman  year;  although  be  lost  hia  own  life. 
One  antagonist  waa  Symmachus  Matemua  (or  ]^«rhap8,  a  relative  of 
Astianax  on  his  mother's  side),  who  was  skillful  in  the  use  of 
weapons."  So  No.  2,556,  remarltable  inscriptions  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii, showing  that  glndiatora  fougbt  with  wild  beasta.  Romenelli, 
TioBi^o  a  Pompeii.  Rome,  I,  p.  82.  Another  (No.  2,546),  tells  in 
the  words  of  an  epitaph,  more  than  a  chapter  of  history.  A  gladiator 
had  fought  eight  timea  in  these  games  before  he  fell,  and  so  skill- 
fully bad  he  despatched  hia  fellow  adversaries  whom  the  bettors  had 
pitted  against  him  that  he  received  floral  decorations  and  much  ap- 
plause. But  we  have  not  space  to  mention  more  than  a  few  of  the 
extremely  numerous  specimens.  As  to  the  average  yeara  which  glad- 
iators lived  we  Ind  these  data  carefully  figured  by  Schsmbach  from 
the  inaeriptions  of  Orelli.  Schambaih,  studying  the  probable  age  of 
Bpartacus  from  data  given  in  various  inscriptions,  says:  "Regard- 
ing bis  age,  we  have  no  historical  reports  from  the  ancients:  yet  in 
apite  of  this  fact  the  age  of  Bpartacus  is  by  no  means  hard  to  get 
■t  It  is  natural  that  people  should  have  chosen  young  men;  at  any 
rale  those  not  above  middle  age.  The  tombstones  for  gladiators  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge  showing  ages  at  the  time  they  fell  in 
battle,  estahiijh  this  fact.  We  find  in  Hegenbuch's  edition  of  Orell's 
Jnrcripliont  the  following  data  of  deaths  of  gladiators:  No.  3,572 
(ivea  the  age  of  the  gladiator,  at  22  years.  No.  2,592  shows  one  wtio 
fell  at  27  years.  No.  2.571,  one  who  fell  at  30.  No.  3,590  gives 
the  age  at  46.  Ver)-  rarely  does  the  age  of  the  gladiator  rise  above 
Ihia  latter  figure.  We  shall  CDnnequently  not  misa  far  from  the 
mark  by  setting  the  agn  of  gladiators  at  something  between  80  and 
40   years."     ItalUtlitr    Sklarenaufftand,    8.    15-16. 
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dered  that  the  whole  tile  of  the  intermediate  persons  should 
be  marched  off  to  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts.  'Tell  them 
oflP  said  he,  'from  the  bald  man  to  the  bald  man.'  Yet 
these  were  prisoners  committed,  not  for  punishment,  but 
trial." ' 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  history  gives  any  rec- 
ord, brigandage  or  marauding  was  not  only  common  but  in 
many  countries  quite  popular.'  It  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  tlie  competitive  system,  forcing  the  patricians  or 
gens  families  of  high-bom  rank,  to  co-operate  with  each 
other,  and  in  Greece,  to  form  interprolective  fratries,  in 
Rome,  curies,'  which  may  be  reparded  as  first  evidences  of 
that  differentiation  that  made  nations  out  of  isolated  fam- 
ilies." Much  of  this  marauding  spirit  was  the  result  of 
their  abuse  practiced  against  slaves  whose  intelligent  sensi- 
bilities to  maltreatment  they  little  understood.  Although 
those  slaves  had  neither  social  or  poiiticat  liberty  they 
bad  minds  and  strong  physical  vitahty.''  These  they 
often  used  in  self  defense.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  take  control  of  their  own  livea,  escape  into  the 
mountains  whose  caverns  and  jungles  afforded  them  pro- 
tection, and  organize  nightly  expeditions  against  those 
whom  they  considered  their  common  foe.  Some  of  them 
became  bold  and  chivalrous  bandits.  Only  on  extremely 
rare  occasions  does  their  history  appear  in  the  writings  of 
the  chroniclers  of  their  times  probably  because  of  the  con- 
tempt for  them  as  being  mere  property,  which  was  enter- 

T  De   Quincy,    Ancitnl    Bulorie*   ond    Antiquitiei,   pp.    88-9. 

» C»rejr,  PrinHplff  of  .Social  Scienee,  Vol.  I,  p.  139.  Rent  Is 
oririnkl  brignndBite  differentiated  by  refinement.  "Opportunity  malcefl 
the  robber,  and  the  most  darinK  among  them  becomes  the  leader  of 
the  band.  One  by  one,  the  people  who  desire  to  lire  by  their  own 
labor  are  plundered ;  and  thus  are  they  who  prefer  the  work  of 
plunder  enabled  to  pnsa  their  time  in  diaaipalion.  The  leader  diridea 
the  spoil,  and  with  its  help  Is  ensbled  to  augment  the  number  of  his 
followers,  and  thua  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  depredations.  With 
the  fradoal  inrrease  of  the  little  community,  he  is  led.  however,  to 
commute  with  them  for  a  certain  share  of  their  produce,  which  ha 
calla  rent,   or  tax.   or  taiUe/' 

i  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  gentea  or  gentiles  which  we 
designate  the  gent  families,  see  Morgan's  Ancient  Socitty,  Chapter  II, 
pp.   62-70. 

lOFIoms.  lib.  IIT.  cap.  20,  i  1,  (Fischer)  denies  this,  unable  to 
understand  the  posaibility  of  equality  by  merit.  "For  although  alsTes 
are  low  io  eetatr  of  manhood  and  fortune,  and  liable  to  punishment, 
j^  they  are  a  tpecies  of  mankind."      (Note   C). 

11  Fostel  de  Coulanges,  La  CtU  Antique,  p.  118,  (Thap.  S.  "The 
tm*  mesning  of  family  is  property.  It  comprehends  the  land,  the 
house,  the  money,  the  slaves,  etc."  The  word  Ihos  dsTcloped  pollti- 
t»Bj  and  corered  cities  and  nttloni. 
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tained  by  the  ruling  society,  whose  interests  the  historians 
were  often  forced  to  serve. 

Historians  were  mostly  of  the  aristocratic  or  noble 
stock;  because,  as  their  business  was  to  record  the  deeds 
of  heroes,  the  laboring  race  was  considered  too  insignifi- 
cant to  do  that  work.  So  in  earlier  times  soldiers  were 
of  nobler  stock  than  workingmen,  for  the  same  reason. 
Thus  we  find  in  almost  every  instance,  that  historians 
were  of  noble  blood,  while  sculptors,  architects,  poets  and 
teachers  were  descendants  from  the  slaves." 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  workingmen  of  an- 
cient days  whose  genius  revolted  into  rebellion  against 
the  ser\'ile  condition,  was  Spartacus.  Judging  from  piece- 
meal evidence,  scantily,  and  we  might  also  say,  stingily 
announced  by  the  historians  of  his  time,  the  deeds  of 
Spartacus,  for  valor,  for  success,  for  magnitude,  and  for 
the  terror  they  struck  into  the  hearts  of  the  proud  Ro- 
mans, were  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  Hannibal. 
The  more  our  investigation  of  the  darkened  facts  reveals 
the  sagracity  and  purity  of  this  man,  the  more  profound  be- 
comes the  respect  and  the  more  intense  the  admiration 
for  him  by  all  true  lovers  of  gallantry  and  freedom.  In 
fact,  there  are  interests  astir  in  the  human  breast  which 
must  lead  to  a  more  searching  acquaintance  with  the 
fountains  at  the  social  penetralia  of  the  times,  that  bub- 
bled forth  under  his  terrible  band  and  shook  the  social  and 
political  world  from  center  to  surface,  paling  the  senators 
and  tribunes  at  Rome. 

Spartacus  was,  in  all  respects  a  workingman.  He  had 
no  ornamental  initials  attached  to  his  name,  such  as  be- 
token any  claim  to  privileged  ancestry.  It  was  sunply 
Spartacus." 

12  Granier,  Bittoirt  dtt  CUuttt  Ouvritrn,  Chiip.  XVT.  Alio  Chap. 
XI.  pp.  243-244:  Lucian,  .S'omniuin.  i  6  9;  Consult  Drumana  • 
remarki  Arbeiter  und  CommunUtrn  in  Ori*ch*ntand  und  Rom,,  S.  29- 
80.  Miller,  Orifin  of  Ranki,  Chap.  VI,  p.  243 ;  "The  aDcient  iiuti- 
tation  by  which  every  one  who  ia  able  to  bear  arma  is  required  to 
appear  in  the  field  at  his  own  charge."  This  of  itsell  pre«ludea  lb* 
lowly  who  have  no  tnch  economical  meant,  from  being  aoldiera,  and 
shows  the  entire  absence  in  the  early  ages,  of  the  now  prevailing 
■oclallstie  mode  of  levying  and  supporting  armies  by  the  state.  See 
aI»o  Ouhl  and  Koner,  Life  of  the  Oreeke  and  Romans:  "Tlie  eon- 
tempt  against  trades  expressed  by  Cicero  is  further  iWnstrated  by  tb* 
fact  of  tradesmen  being  with  few  exceptions  debarred  from  serving  in 
the  legions:"  Drumann,  Idem  Romitchtr  AbechniU,  S.  106,  aq.  Diek- 
ttr,  con  firms  the  statements  that  poets,  artists  and  other  workera  were 
of  the  lowly  class. 

larior..    Ill,    20,    1.     "The    war  that   was   instigated   by   Spartaeu 
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Like  all  other  prominent  persons  without  the  prestige 
of  high  rank  to  build  from,  Spartacus  rose  by  his  own 
genius.  He  arose  amongst  bis  fellow  slaves  in  the  year 
74  before  Christ.  This  was  precisely  the  time  correspond- 
ing with  the  movement  of  the  Roman  Senate  to  suppress 
the  right  of  organization;'*  and  serves  as  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  suppression  of  organization  among  work- 
ing people  was  followed  by  a  great  struggle.  The  first 
appearance  of  Spartacus  appeal's  to  have  been  sixteen 
years  before  the  law  was  passed  suppressing  the  ancient 
right  of  organization.'*  It  seems  evident,  that  threats 
against  the  Jua  coeundi,  or  law  permitting  free  organiza- 
tion, were,  at  the  time  Spartacus  makes  his  appearance, 
being  pushed,  with  great  furj-  by  the  nobility,  on  the  slim 
pretext  that  they  were  corrupting  the  politics  as  well  as 
the  general  morals  of  Rome."     But   we  know   from  the 

tb«  general,  I  >m  at  >  loai  to  find  «  name  for."  Motnmun.  BUtory 
0/  Ramt,  vol.  IV,  p.  102,  Harpern'  ed.,  tries,  becauae  hi*  deeds  were 
of  BO  prodiKiouB  a  magnitude,  to  make  him  a  member  of  a  noble 
family  of  the  SpartocidA;  but  the  name  be  trumps  up  to  serve  this 
silly  conceit  is  not  Spartacus  at  all ;  it  was  SpordokoM,  and  the  family 
was  far  from  the  home  of  our  hero  while  the  time  of  their  career 
was  equally  distant.  Mommsen'a  exact  words  translated  are:  "Spar* 
tacus,  perhaps  a  scion  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Spariocids  which  at- 
tained even  to  royal  honors  in  its  Thracian  home  and  in  Panticapaeum, 
had  served  smong  the  Thrncion  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army,  had 
deserted  and  Kone  as  a  brif^and  to  the  mountains,  and  bad  been  there 
recaptured  and  destined  for  the  gladiatorial  gamea."  Schambach 
makes  this  vaguely  conjectural,  and  succeeds  ooly  in  repeating  the 
well-known  fact  that  in  '1  liruce  the  names  Sportox,  Uportokoa  and  Bpar- 
dokaa  were  about  as  common  us  our  name  Smith.  He  aays,  (Ualitche 
Sklavtnaufttatui),  S.  IS:  "That  Spartacus  waa  •  Thracian  by  birth 
is  a  matter  on  which  all  Information  agrees.  Plutarch  even  adds 
that  he  was  of  a  nomadic  tribe.  Steven  of  Byzantium  mentions  a 
Thracian  city  of  the  same  name.  From  Thucydides,  II,  101,  we 
laam  that  there  was  a  royal  dynasty  of  the  Thracian  honsa  of  Odrysse. 
bearing  the  name  tipardokos.  We  ore  ahown  by  the  inscriptions  and 
coins  that  the  name  Sparlokos  waa  common  among  the  rulers  along 
Ibe  Bosphorus.  Compare  Bockh,  Body  of  Oreek  Inscriptiona,  vol.  II, 
Bl.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  our  Spartacus,  In  bia  own  country, 
might   have   been   clothed   with   the   rank   of   nobility." 

IS  See  account  of  this  suppression  together  with  the  efforts  of 
Clodioa  and  Cicero  for  and  againat  it,  in  chapter  xlii.     Triule   Uniont. 

IS  Mom m sen,  Dt  ColUgiii  it  SodalicHt  Komanorw^,  p.  73.  "On 
the  laws  that  were  enacted  against  the  anions."  "Usque  ad  finem 
aiKali  septimi  liberum  jus  coeundi  mansit."  The  year  A6  Vrbt  C'on- 
diia   700.     Svculum  septimum,    was  B.   C.   68. 

!•  Mommsen  ssys  that  Asconius  refers  to  the  year  65  before  Christ 
In  the  following  words:  "Frequently  they  organized  communistic 
societies  without  authority  of  the  public  statutes,  out  of  the  quarrel- 
some elements  of  the  people,  who  thus  became  a  public  nuisance  .  .  . 
ftnd  on  this  account  msny  of  the  unions  were  aflerwsrds  suppressed 
by  law."  Of  course  these  "societies  of  pretentious  men  without  au- 
thority" to  which  Asconius  refers,  an  the  Irada  and  oilier  Ubor 
uaioas.      (Ascon.,   fn  Cornel,  p.  75). 
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Keeoonts  of  the  Gracchi  that  a  furious  diaaention  was  mil 
along,  raging  against  the  iinious  and  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  law  engraved  upon  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  permitted  free  organization ;  and  the  fierce  hatred 
of  the  patrician  minority  of  the  Boman  j>eople,  who  were 
assuming  and  monopolizing  the  public  lands  contrary  to 
the  Licinian  law — a  dead  letter — had  by  no  means 
diH  out."  The  fact  is,  that  alibongh  this  great 
social  feud  had  not  cropped  out  in  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Spartacus  so  as  to  be  much  mentioned  in  any 
record  of  the  time,  yet  it  was  there,  ready  to  be  kindled 
into  flame  at  any  moment  and  by  any  daring  adventurer. 

The  most  terrible  enemy  of  the  plebeians,  or,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  them,  the  working  classes,  was  Cicero,** 
whose  sense  of  justice  was  confined  to  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  laws  favoring  the  privileged  class,  or  gent  fam- 
ilies. Strange  to  say,  in  the  year  70  B.  C,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  prosecuting  Verres,  the  pnetor  of  Sicily,  for  acts  of 
rapacity  which  it  was  feared  would  again  cause  the  ser- 
vile war  to  flame  forth  in  that  island;  a  subject  concern- 
ing which  we  shall  soon  have  more  to  say:  but  a  short 
time  afterwiirda  we  find  him  violently  lampooning  the 
workirigmcn  at  Homo  in  his  defense  of  the  laws  restrict- 
ing their  orirunir.nlion.  We  also  find  him  slurring  Clodius, 
whoso  powerful  eliiiiuence  succeeded  in  vindicating  them 
for  a  tinip  nnd  in  bringing  odium  upon  his  name.  Study- 
ing the  cRUXOH  o(  llu<  ser\-ile  war  of  this  period  from  a 
ronsultnlion  of  the  ohnnges  which  occurred  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  hrnring,  at  the  same  time,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
ehronicled  eviM\t8  such  as  are  sparingly  afforded  by  his- 
toriano,  tifi(4<ther  with   such  as  we  find  engrraved  on  tba 

1'  '  '"    >ipon   indlridtiiU  wu  »t  thi*  tiiM  *bo«t 

m  V    cTrn    ibe   lordi    (oaietiaM*   wvrktd    ca 

Ih.  t<«'ll<-T»  II.  thouith  he  (noBMrales  maa^, 

>  •>•!«.  ftl»o  Bp««ks  of  iu     But  work* 

it'v  ir«  had  di>app*sr«d  by  th«  tinw  of 

!«i> '  w    don*    bj    slmTN    «nd    fr<«da«B. 

(Ir«  Walla.  <>,  \„>iPifr  ■>/  JfanJkiitil.  p^  ItS,  rctarias  U  Ptvtueti 
»»hn.  Oolnn  HudiBf  tku  lb*  rm  pMTM«  fnaAau  vho^  if  (kay  4M 
Ml  wvrk,  w«r«  Mis*^  sad  MM.  took  <k«ir  part  aad  m»M  !>■« 
}•  «l»M«d  kaaaa  lh«  ortlol  Wtar  raforaan  oa  ncorC  BEol 
•Mrtant  b<il  gnmx  aaabtt*  M  hU  lUga*  aad  bafor*  w$m  attarf 
adM  la«o  aiavary.  8a*  >a«>iliaa<la  gi  Mhaataa.  TaL  XXI.  p. 
Mk  tdltlM  AflMkaaba  t^raat  «/  BLuataaa  aftar  BBrdBtea  101,900 
**  Ik*  paopt*  9t  Sanita  kad  wM  Ik*  ><•«  iata  aiaTOTT.  B.  C  S«T. 
'     a.  l.«.laU  <i*r  ;»»*•. 

>*W>aM  Ikal  Okato  kaM4  «ka  phkihai  '««  kara  la  manr 


ava   waKb  la   a«r 
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tablets  of  the  unions  before  and  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  restrictions  to  labor  organizations,  we  cannot  but 
see  that  the  wide-spread  disaffection  called  the  servile  war 
of  Spartacus  "  must  have  been  largely  caused  by  the  law 
prohibiting  and  threatening  to  prohibit  free  right  of 
combination. 

Though  little  is  known  of  tbe  birth  of  Spartacus,  the 
legend  goes  that  his  father  whom  he  much  loved  was  also 
a  captive  slave;  and  that  the  young  son  of  15  years,  as  he 
held  the  head  of  his  dying  parent,  chained  and  nailed  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  conjured  by  the  old  man  to  avenge 
bis  death  ^^  and  that,  like  Hannibal,  he  then  and  there 
vowed  vengeance  upon  hio  powerful  enemies,-'  and  in  con- 
sequence his  terrible  spring  at  Rome  in  riper  years  was 
in  obedience  to  promise.  All  this  must,  for  want  of  proof, 
be  regarded  as  romance.  But  we  come  to  the  recital  of 
more  solid  facts. 

Spartacus,  in  the  year  B.  C.  74,  was  a  man  of  giant 
frame,  handsome,  of  white  complexion  with  an  abundance 
of  dark  ringlets,  and  possessed  of  an  affable  bearing,  win- 
ning and  yet  severe  in  its  magnetic  aptitude  for  command. 
He  was  young  for  one  of  his  experience,  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  the  world.  He  had  been  a  shepherd  on 
his  native  plains  in  Thracian  Greece.''*  While  engaged 
at  this  bucolic  calling  lie  made  companionship  with  other 
young  men  unfitted  for  this  dreamy  life.  They  attached 
themselves  to  habits  of  the  numerous  mountaineers 
who  sallied  from  their  cabins  at  convenient  times  and  at- 
tacked Roman  soldiers  who  often  marched  through  the 
eounti-y  during  those  days  of  war  and  invasion.  At  any 
rate,  we  first  find  hira  at  Capua,  a  city  situated  about 
twenty  miles  north  from  Naples.  We  also  have  evidence" 
that  he  had  been   captured  in   Thrace,  taken   forcibly  to 

I'Florna,  III,  30,  <n<(.  ennoblea  It  with  the  ippcllation,  "Bellam 
Spartarlutn." 

>0  VcU.  the  Italiin  acnlplor  executed  >  Kronp  of  ttataea  portrtyinc 
tliU  icene.  which  were  Mt  Qp  in  London  in  1B62.  Vietionriaire  t7ni- 
V9rael,    Art.    Spartacus. 

II  "Speech  of  Bptrlacas:  A  group  amlptured  in  mtrbie  bjr  Bsr- 
ris*,  1872:  Spartacus  the  father  of  the  hero,  appears  chained  and 
nailed  to  the  trunit  of  a  tree,  about  to  expire,  etc."  See  Dietionnain 
Vnlverttl,   Art.   Spartaexu. 

« See  /nlfrno'iono/  Eneucloraedia;  La  Rousse,  DMtonnairt  Vntvr- 
9*1,  Article,  Spartacus;  Srnambarh.  Itatinch*  Sklavfnoufstand,  V,  15, 
"TliBt  Spartacus  was  a  Thracisn  b>-  birth,  is  agreed  to  bj  all  ae- 
counts  of  him."  Consult  also  Florns.  Ill,  20;  Appian,  I,  116-121, 
Oroeius.  IJijitoriantm  AdrtrntM  Paganos,   vil. 

a  PluUreh,   CroMM.  8. 
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CapoA  as  a  priaoner  and  on  aeeoant  of  his  poverfal  plqr- 
siqoe  and  peculiarly  fine  appearaoee,  was  trained  in  a 
school  of  gladiators  by  the  master  teadier  of  aHilati* 
games,  Lentulus  Batiatus.  Capaa  was  then  a  eoosider- 
able  city  of  Italy.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  extrarag«aee 
and  luxury.  In  the  heart  of  an  exceedingly  fertile  re- 
gion, its  indolent  patrician  inhabitants  had  usurped  tbe 
ager  publicus  which  during  the  happier  days  of  tbe  gol- 
den age  of  Rome  had  been  fanned  by  labor  unions  or 
colleges  under  the  celebrated  provisions  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  and  Solon.'*  Tbe  ager  pubUcut  was  the  public  land. 
It  was  property  in  common  which  belonged  to  the  State.** 
Tbe  Licinian  Law,  or  the  memory  of  the  defunct  statute 
having  this  title,  was  at  that  moment  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. Spurius  Cassius  long  before  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
engraved  or  the  decemvirate  created,  had  made  a  strong 
effort  in  behalf  of  tbe  unions,  or  order  of  the  united  la- 
borers, one  of  the  great  branches  of  that  labor  orgranixa- 
lion  indirectly  provided  for  by  Numa,  The  co-operators 
or  amalgamated  societies  for  victualing  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  were  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  state.'*  Their 
business  had  been  to  attend  to  tbe  farming  of  the  ager 
publicua  or  lands  belonging  to  the  state.  It  is  an  unhappy 
characteristic  of  individual  wealth,  however,  to  love  the 
boasted  social  gulf  separating  them  from  labor;  and  as 
certain  individuals  grew  enormously  rich  and  politically 
powerful  they  committed  encroachments  upon  the  ancient 
system  of  supplying  the  people  with  provisions  as  it  were, 
by  communistic  means.  The  trade  unionists  or  socialists 
were  gradually  encroached  upon  by  these  wealthy  gentes, 
or  patricians  who  pushed  slaves  out  upon  the  ager  pub~ 
Ucut,  driving  off  the  unionists  and  their  system  by  slow 
degrees,  substituting  for  them  abject  and  degraded  toil, 
and  maddening  the  collegia  or  unions  who  took  advantage 
of  their  organizations  to  discuss  this  grievance,  a  political 
as  well  as  a  social  one."     There  were  at  Rome  good  men 

l«  Dignt,  lib.  zlTli,  tit.  22.  lef.  4,  snd  th«  law  of  thr  Twdra  T»blc« 
there  •polten   of  by    i*lut.,    Numa,   XTiii. 

31  Sn  Licinian  liw  and  the  Agrarian  conBicta,  Pint.,  Titut  Grae- 
ehuM.     Alao  ttie  Encuclopttdtat,   Art.  Agrarian  Lair. 

it  S««  Yietualert,  In  Chap.  xvi.  pp.  350-360.  Alao  eontnlt  Oranicr, 
BUtalrt  dtt  CloMtt  Ouvritra,  Onap.  xii,  explaininf  bow  tha  trade 
uniona   were   employed    by    the   Roman   government. 

it  In  addition  to  our  own  eopioua  Sgurra  on  the  importation  of 
alave — in  other  words  cheap  labor,  we  quote  Schambach  as  foUowa: 
"Fron  thia  reflex  of  huosanltj  aa  one  vlewa  it  in  the  light  of  a  fraah 
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as  well  BS  bod  among  the  rulers  in  power.  At  all  times 
these  are  to  be  seen  in  Roman  history.  Spurius  Cassius, 
a  consul,  got  a  law  passed  restoring  these  lands,  which 
had  been  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of,  because  he  found 
that  the  wrong  had  already  begun,  in  his  early  time  to 
produce  poverty.  But  the  patricians  arrogantly  ignored 
the  measure,  or  rather  fought  it  down.  Great  estates 
manned  by  slaves  appeared  on  the  public  domain  to  which 
the  optimates  bad  no  right  whatever,  except  that  of  su- 
perior force,  prestige  and  tact.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  many  places,  especially  in  the  particular  territoi^  south 
and  east  of  Rome,  of  which  Capua  was  a  fruitful  center, 
the  ancient  collegia  or  labor  organizations  were  gradually 
driven  together  into  cities,  and  the  slaves  of  conquest 
and  slaves  of  birth  from  the  gens  who  were  everywhere 
numerous,  were  forced  '•  to  delve  for  rapacious  masters, 
without  remuneration,  under  the  tyrannical  lash  of  for- 
eign mercenary  drivers." 

The  same  state  of  things  continued  until  the  time  of 
Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  Roman  decemvirs,  whose 
business  as  a  decemvir  was,  per  se  to  carry  out  the  law  of 
Cassius,  restoring  the  public  domain  to  the  people.  What 
was  this  decemvirate  created  fori  History  is  exceedingly 
ejcplicit  and  unanimous  in  stating  the  functions  of  the  de- 
cemvirate—(fccemviri  legibus  scribendis.*"     They  were  cre- 

pow^r  orer'whelmJDK  Ih);  world,  the  regular  demand  of  buainens  enter- 
prise WBi  natisfied.  .\I1  the  time  there  were  multitudea  of  alarea  im- 
ported to  Italy  from  the  north,  from  the  regions  of  the  Blacli  Sea, 
from  Syria  and  Lybia  tbrnugb  slave  merchants.  For  a  long  time 
Delos  was  the  bead-quarterrt  of  this  business.  At  the  time  of  its  high- 
est success,  which  was  about  B.  C.  100,  no  less  than  10,000  slaves 
are  said  to  have  been  landed  here  in  a  single  day.  It  is  self-evident 
th»t  Rome  waa  an  important  center  of  the  stare  trade.  How  the 
alar*  dealers  came  in  possession  of  their  wares  was  never  questioned. 
Kidnaping  by  land  and  sea  constituted  the  man-bunt  such  aa  is  to* 
day  being  carried  on  in  Africa.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  great  multitude  brought  in  who  had  been  vlrtimixed  through  secret 
machinationa  and  private  feuds  as  well  aa  thoMc  coming  into  T>osses- 
sion  of  traders  by  exchsnge  and  barter.'*  D*r  ItalUche  Sklavtnauf- 
itani.    8.    2. 

2S  Consult  Strabo,  VI,  p.  250,  aee  also  ladders'  DionuiUrhe  Kiirut- 
ler:  "Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  called  by  the  people  of  Tarenlum  aa 
an  aid  against  the  Romans,  in  order  to  help  the  elTpminate  citiiena, 
forbade  the  comrounitttic  table  or  Greek  system  of  taking  their  meats 
in  common,  as  one  of  his  first  regulations,"  Also  Schambach's  /fof- 
itetilr  Sklar(tiivufi(and.    VI,    S.    17. 

x>  For  accounts  of  the  enormous  slave  populations  of  dllTerenI  eraa, 
M«  Schambacb,  Italitchtr  Sklarfnauftland,  I.  1-4.  BQcher,  ^uf- 
Hindi  dtr  u7i/reien  Arbtiler,  S.  26,  36.  65,  84.  Drumaon,  Arbtiltr 
unJ  Com-mvnulin,  8.  34,  ISO,  B4  and  our  own  cbtptan. 

M  Uvy.    Ill,    38. 
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ated  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrTmg  out  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  one  special  provision  in  which  was  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  the  free  labor  element; 
which  organization,  as  a  business  compact,  was  to  till  the 
ager  publicus  on  shares  and  furnish  the  people  food  and 
other  necessities  therefrom. 

Appius  Claudius  must,  especially  from  a  standpoint  of 
sociology,  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  black  and 
morally  nauseating  buzzards  at  which  an  occasional 
glimpse  is  had  by  the  disgusted  sensibilities  of  the  vir- 
tuous as  they  climb  down  the  ladder  of  time.  He  was, 
in  a  most  strangely  surreptitious  manner,  the  arch  enemy 
of  the  very  measure  he  was  elected  to  defend!  In  war, 
his  best  soldiers,  the  mercenarii,  forsook  him.  In  morals, 
he  was  a  cruel  and  villainous  libertine  and  his  rai>e  of 
Virginia,"  under  pretense  that  she  was  one  of  the  "mis- 
erable proletaries"  who  bore  the  taint  of  labor  and  that 
therefore,  the  laws  of  chivalry  and  of  common  decency 
did  not  reach  her  case,  together  with  the  terrible  death 
of  the  poor  girl  at  her  father's  hand,  ended  in  bringing 
the  tyrant  to  prison  and  a  violent  end.'* 

The  inimical  inroads  upon  the  ager  publicus,  and  the 
eonseouent  ruin  of  the  common  people  instigated  by  Aj)- 
pius  Claudius  and  his  band  of  patrician  adherents  created 
so  great  a  defection  among  the  plebeians  that  in  B.  C. 
366,  the  famous  Licinian  law,  de  modo  agri  was  called  into 
being  by  Stolo,  a  low-bom  himself.  It  was,  in  reality,  a 
regulation  instituting  a  system  of  small  holdings;  for  un- 
der it  one  of  the  consuls  was  to  be  a  man  of  the  people 
and  no  one  rich  or  poor  could  be  allowed  more  than  500 
acres  of  the  public  land.  This  celebrated  law,  of  Liciniua 
Stolo,  a  plebeian,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
primitive  causes  of  those  great  social  wars  and  agrarian 
contentions  such  as  brought  Rome  to  her  phenomenal  de- 
cline, was  also  doomed  to  defeat.     By  the  time  of  the  re- 

>1  Llvy,  III,  6S,  66,  67.     DIonyi.  of  HBrlicarn. 

fJ  Liry,  Libri  Biilorlarum,  III,  67.  "And  >hcy  bailt  the  priaon 
which  !■  iaid  to  bare  b^en  called  the  'home  of  the  Romao  proletaries.' 
Thua,  in  order  that  he  mi(ht  call  out  at  any  lime,  and  often,  that  ia. 
Id  order  that  he  mifht  frequently,  aod  again  and  aguln  be  her  jud(e 
and  leat  ahe  should  reslat  him,  and  vindicate  herielf  through  the  law, 
he  took  away  her  liberty  and  reduced  her  to  a  alare.  If  ahe  did 
not  Buccumh,  he  could  in  thia  case,  order  her  to  priaou  and  in  chains. 
Seldom  waa  there  ever  auch  a  commotion  of  human  feelinga,  or  auch 
a  power  of  the  people,  determined  to  bring  him  to  punlahmeot;  for 
they  aaw  by  thia,  how  eaaily  their  own  liberty  might  b«  tAlMn  ftWAy. 
So  AppiuB   Claudiua  wu  thrown   into  priaou.' 
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volt  of  Spartacus  we  find,  on  every  side  of  the  metropolis, 
the  grandees  occupying  the  land,  living  in  luxury,  while 
the  land  which  for  many  centuries  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  comparatively  free  laborers  or  freedmen,  was  now 
laboriously  worked  by  degraded  slaves,  ready  to  revolt 
and  watching  their  opportunities  for  revenge. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative. Young  Spartacus,  a  workingraam,  in  every  sense,** 
by  birth  from  an  earth-bom  family,  by  accident  of  capture 
und  by  sale  as  a  slave,  was  assigned  to  the  exciting  and 
dangerous  labors  of  a  gladiator.  His  task  was  the  revolt- 
ing one  of  amusing  the  non-laboring  grandees,  their  la- 
dies and  fashionable  pets,  the  indolent  and  proud,  who 
languidly  sought  in  the  game,  the  wager,  the  bagnio,  the 
amphitheatre  and  its  bloody  combats,  a  gratification  of 
their  passion  for  these  scenes  of  ancient  life.  The  ruins  of 
the  great  marble-faced  amphitheatre  of  Capua  where  Spar- 
tacus is  supposed  to  have  killed  many  of  his  own  comrades 
in  misfortune,  are  still  an  object  of  attraction  to  travelers." 
Capua  was  at  that  time  a  large  city.  It  lay  on  the  Vol- 
tumus,  a  beautiful  river  of  Campania  flowing  from  the 
Samnian  Appenines  westward  into  the  Mediterranean 
through  mountain  gorges,  valleys  and  plains,  watering 
some  of  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  that  mngiiificent  penin- 
sula. These  delightful  and  fruitful  fields  had  been  the 
ager  publicxu  since  363  years  before  Christ ;  but  like  many 
of  the  vast  estates  of  the  republic,  had  by  the  time  of  our 
hero,  become  private  manorial  grounds  tilled  by  slaves. 

Spartacus  had  previously  had  some  military  experience 
of  a  low  order; '°  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
having  deserted  the  alliance  in  which  he  was  treated  as  a 
ser\'aiit — a  humiliation  his  spirit  was  too  proud  to  bear — 
and  being  recaptured,  was  sold  into  slavery. 

There  was  at  Capua,  in  addition  to  the  amphitheatre, 
a  school,  probably  of  importance  enough  to  secure  for  its 
enterprising  proprietor,  Lentuhis  Batiatus,  a  considera- 
ble income.    Plutarch   expressly  states  that  most  of  the 

IS  1>r.  Bcbtmbach'i  effort  to  prove  him  to  have  had  a  racogniiMl 
family,  it  without  foundation   in  fact. 

s<  S««    RInaldo.    itrmoHa   Ittorieht    Dttta   Citta   d<  Oasuo. 

IB  "He  had  lerved  in  the  leffiona  aa  an  auxiliary ;  out  belnc  too 
proTid  to  accept  a  speciea  of  lervitude  diftffuiaed  in  the  name  of  the 
*aIliaQc«,*  he  had  deserted  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  his  fellow 
ritiieoa.  But  beinc  caught  and  sold,  his  courace  and  phyiical  powera 
were  forced  into  play  aa  a  gladiator."  Le  Rotuae,  DieHonnairi  Vni- 
rcraet. 
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employment.  He  loved  the  memory  of  his  native  hills 
and  valleys.  His  central  desire  was  to  reach  home  and 
spend  in  quiet  the  remainder  of  bis  eventful  life.  Be- 
sides, his  wife,  also  a  Thraciau  Greek,  was  ever  at  his  side 
with  her  loving  tones  of  encouragement  Plutarch  says 
that  she  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  divination.  He  re- 
lates that  Spartacus  when  taken  prisoner  was  first  brought 
to  Kome  to  be  sold.  Wliile  there,  a  serpent  was  once,  as 
he  slumbered,  discovered  twining  caressingly  about  his 
bead  and  locks-,  whereupon  on  inquiry  by  superstitious 
people,  as  to  the  import  of  this  strange  action  of  the  gods, 
she  answered  in  her  public  capacity  as  retainer  to  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  that  this  conduct  of  the  friendly  reptile 
betokened  that  her  husband  would  rise  to  be  great  and  for- 
midable, and  die  happy!"  Unfortunately  for  the  Ro- 
mans he  rose  to  be  formidable  to  say  the  least. 

But  whatever  the  vicissitudes  of  Spartacus  at  Rome,  it 
is  certainly  at  Capua,  many  miles  from  the  eternal  city, 
that  we  must  introduce  hira.  He  must  have  been  sent  to 
the    Capuan    school    of  gladiators   to   be   trained    in    the 

tr  PluUrch,  Uareut  Cratnu,  8:  "It  U  »id  when  he  wsa  fint 
brou(ht  to  Rome  to  be  sold,  a  lerpent  wai  leen  twitted  about  bia  face 
ai  he  slept.  Uia  wife,  who  was  of  the  same  tribe,  having  the  gift 
of  divination,  and  being  a  retainer  besides  to  the  orgies  of  Bacchua, 
said,  it  was  a  sign  that  be  would  rise  to  something  very  great  and 
formidable,  the  result  of  which  would  be  happy.  This  woman  still 
lived  with  him,  and  wss  the  companion  of  bia  flight."  According  to 
Tacitus,  however,  she  was  a  German;  for  in  his  Oermania,  a  curious 
chapter  occurs  in  her  praise,  setting  her  forth  aa  an  example  of  the 
heroism  of  (he  ancient  Oerman  women.  See  Infra.,  p.  264,  note  7S. 
We  quote  the  excellent  statement  of  Sch&mbacb  on  this  point:  Italueh* 
Sklavtnauf»tand,  V,  8.  16,  "8o  far  as  the  previous  vicissitndes  in 
the  life  of  Spartacus  are  concerned,  this  holds  good;  that  he  had  for 
a  time  been  a  soldier  in  the  Roman  militia,  with  pajr;  probably  in  the 
force  of  the  proconsul  P.  Claudius,  who  hud  been  assigned  ;o  the 
work  of  breaking  down  w^at  remained  of  the  free  ranks  of  the 
Uacedonian  Thrscians.  He  had  in  this  service  probably  acquired  that 
exact  knowledge  of  Roman  military  tactics  which  was  an  indispensable 
condition  to  his  future  victories.  According  to  Florua,  he  then  de- 
serted and  became  a  marauding  guerrilla.  He  was  taken  prisoner  while 
in  this  capacity.  Appian  does  not  coincide  with  this  view  where 
(book  I,  116),  be  saya:  'Being  sold  aa  ■  prisoner  of  war  to  be  one  of 
the  gladiators.'  Neither  does  Varro'a  fragment  {Charit,  I,  108), 
where  he  asya:  'Spartacus,  who  was  innocent,  was  thrown  as  a  glad- 
iator, to  be  killed  with  steel;'  since  Ibey  speak  against  the  testimony 
of  Florua.  We  are  informed  by  Plutarch  (Crat«u»,  8),  that  'he  first 
came  into  Rome  on  ssle;'  that  he  had  maoy  a  time  changed  owners 
before  he  came  to  the  Oapuan  fighting  school  of  Lentulus  Bstiatus. 
Plutarch  also  relates  an  anecdote  of  him  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  to 
the  effect  that  a  snake  once  coiled  itself  about  him  In  hta  sleep  and 
that  a  female  Thracian  fortune-teller  interpreted  the  circomatance  to 
mean  that  'he  waa  to  become  great  and  feared,  and  even  to  his  an* 
happy  end,  happy.' — a  prophecy  which,  eap«claUjr  In  Iti  Uit  part, 
laaTta  noUuns  mora  to  wiah  for." 
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science  of  those  ferocious  combats  with  an  object  of  being 
sent  back  to  Rome  prepared  ad  gladium  or  ad  ludum,** 
for  the  amphitheatre  which  afterwards,  at  the  Coliseum 
became  the  scenes  of  brutalities  and  abominations,  such 
as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed.  Neither  are  we  pre- 
pared to  stale  whether  Batiatus  the  lanista  or  "butcher- 
master"  of  Capua,  was  to  prepare  him  for  the  full  armor 
games  of  the  hoplomachi  or  for  the  deadly  Thracian  dag- 
ger duels  "to  promote  the  pleasure  of  gentlemen."  *'  But 
for  whatever  exact  purpose  he  was  designed  at  the  arena 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

At  Capua  there  was  at  that  moniiiut  an  organization  of 
the  unyuenlarii  **  who  furnished,  it  is  said,  all  Italy  with 
perfumes  of  the  richest  quality  and  who  in  carrying  on 
this  trade  under  the  rules  of  their  collegium  or  labor  union 
realized,  so  long  as  the  ancient  law  applied  m  their  case, 
a  good  living  as  wage  earners.  Considering  the  amount 
of  demand  for  such  an  article  in  the  most  extravagant 
and  Insurious  era  of  Roman  wealth,  we  must  infer  that 
the  business  employed  a  large  number  of  people.  But 
just  at  this  moment  the  senate  at  Rome  was  seriously 
contemplating  the  suppression  of  the  trade  unions.  We 
know  that  this  conterapialed  suppre.ssion  was  desperately 
resisted  both  by  the  unions  and  some  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  and  olher  men  of  power;  and  if  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  men  were  as  keenly  on  the  alert  in  those 
days  as  they  now  arc,  we  cannot  but  imag^e  that  their 

u  To  be  kiM«d  by  d«cr««  of  Uw,  or  to  b»  nred  *fl«r  Ihreo  ymr* 
of  serrlre.  In  auccrMfnl  competltiTe  flghu.  Very  f«w  'ad  luium  glkdl- 
Mtora.   ever  came  out  alive. 

>•  Ftorua,  Annalm,  III.  20.  i  8:  "Nor  did  he  decline  hia  pajr,  ■• 
a  aoldier  of  Thrace.  From  a  aoldier,  he  became  a  deserter ;  from  that, 
a  robber  and  then  a  gladiator,  doing  duty  to  the  amusement  of  gen- 
tlemen." 

40  rn^uenfarii;  aee  Chapter  xix.  on  Trade  rn<on«,  Oapus  ia  alao 
the  aeal  of  tlie  curioua  historical  inscription  of  AquiUius,  (Orelli,  In- 
grrij/tionvm  LaUnarvm  Cotltctio,  No.  3.  808),  which  speaka  of  the  917 
runaway  slaves  restored  by  him  to  their  masters,  during  the  great 
Sicilian  Slave  war,  (Chap,  xi,  Hhtnion),  which  could  not  have  been 
inscribed  more  than  about  17  yeara  before.  We  therefore  quote  the 
inscription  entire  as  it  furnishes  evidence  of  what  must  have  been 
the  atatc  of  feeling  with  working  people  at  the  time  the  war  with 
Spartacus  broke  out  at  Capua:  "M.  Aquillius  and  M.  F.  Oailua  were 
proconsuls  at  the  time  I  waa  marching  from  South  Italy  to  Capua. 
Along  the  highway  of  Pontis  I  put  registers  showing  the  number  cap- 
tured, as  follows:  2  at  Nucerlu;  123  at  Capua:  73  at  Uurianum; 
123  at  Coaanum;  180  at  Valencia.  On  the  alrait  were  put  331,  and 
at  Rhegiom  237.  In  the  stretch  from  Capua  to  Rbegium.  1.331. 
And  alao  at  the  lime  I  waa  prwtor  in  Sicily,  I  captured  917  Italian 
■laraa  and  returned  them   (to  their  ownan),  to  ctiltirate  the  land." 
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influence  if  not  tbeir  numbers,  were  lent  toward  kindling 
this  servile  war.  For  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  it  ia 
highly  important  that  we  should  know  this  story. 

The  auspices  were  all  favorable  to  Spartacus  while  at 
Capua,  who,  together  with  200  of  the  Thracian,  Gallic  and 
Roman  gladiators,  plotted  a  measure  for  escape.  The 
plan  was  to  stealthily  secure  the  knives  and  other  arti- 
cles to  be  found  in  the  kitchens  and  eating  rooms  of  the 
institution,  and  witli  these,  make  a  rush  in  a  body  for  the 
principal  doorway  which  was  guarded  by  Roman  *'  soldiers. 
Just  before  the  appointed  moment  arrived,  however,  a  cer- 
tain person  enrolled  in  the  conspiracy  let  his  courage  for- 
sake him;  or  it  may  be,  was  bribed  by  secret  detectives  to 
reveal  the  truth.  However  this  may  have  been,  a  dash  by 
the  officers  of  the  law  was  suddenly  made  for  the  arrest 
of  the  insurrectionists,  which  would  have  succeeded  had 
not  Spartacus  put  his  utmost  efforts  forth  to  prevent  it — 
being  actually  ahead  of  time.  As  it  was,  73  of  the  most 
trustworthy  and  daring  burst  through  the  door  into  the 
street  and  thence  out  of  town.  The  78  men  "  had  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  themselves  with  long  knives  and  any 
other  things  they  could  lay  hands  on  which  could  be  used 


<I  AppUn,  BUtoria  Romana,  I,  IIB:  "About  tbii  titno  gUdiaton 
wfTt  brought  to  Italy  and  lodged  >t  Cspua  to  be  trained  (or  the  ihow. 
Sparlacua  a  Thracian  by  race,  who  had  been  a  aoldier  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  who,  aa  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  sold  for  a  gladiator,  being 
one  of  them,  persuaded  some  70  of  the  most  daring  to  make  an  es- 
cape, pleading  that  a  forceable  attempt  at  liberty  was  better  than  to 
be  butchered  at  the  ampbithcatrical  spectacle;  and  arming  his  fellow 
•dventarera  with  cudgela  of  wood  and  knires,  they  forced  the  guards 
BOd  escaped  to  Mt.  vesuTius."  Plutarch,  Crativt,  8,  (Langhorne), 
■ays:  "One  L«ntuluB  Batiatua  kept  at  Capua  a  number  of  gladiators, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  Uauls  and  Thracians;  men  not  re- 
duced to  that  emplo>'ment  for  any  crimes  they  had  committed,  but 
forced  upon  it  by  their  master.  Two  hundred  of  them,  therefore, 
mgreed  to  make  their  escape.  Though  the  plot  was  discoTered,  three- 
acore  and  eighteen  of  them,  by  their  extreme  vigilance,  were  before- 
hand with  their  master,  and  sallied  out  of  town,  haTing  first  seised  all 
the  long  knives  and  spita  in   a  cook'a  ahop." 

4J  riorus,  innalei.  III.  20,  puts  It  at  30:  "With  scarcely  mora 
than  SO  men  of  his  own  fortune  they  forced  themselves  out  of  Capua." 
Plutarch  says  78 ;   and  this  best  agreoa  with  others. 

«S  Plutarch,  Marcut  Crattun,  9,  in  relating  these  things  speaka  very 
bitterly  against  them,  as  being  mere  barbarians:  "They  first  com- 
pelled Iheir  best  comrades  to  leave  Capua  and  seising  weapons  suit- 
Able  for  fighting,  safely  got  away;  and  luckily,  as  they  got  hold  of 
more.  Ihe7  threw  away  their  old  weapons  as  barbarous,  unworthy  the 
t  dirnfty  of  gladiatora."  Florus  and  Clcero  put  the  number  of  the  first 
cUdiators  down  as  low  as  possible.  Cicero  says,  speaking  of  Sicily: 
*'ltk  the  insurrection  of  Spartacus  there  were  very  few  at  first.  But 
vhat  evil  would  those  fellows  not  have  done  in  to  small  an  island  I" 
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The  first  battle  was  fought  with  the  troops  of  the  gar* 
risoD  at  Capua,  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  bints  of  Plu- 
tarch the  conflict  must  be  considered  both  the  opening 
battle  and  victory  of  Spartacus.  The  Capuan  troops,  after 
the  escape  of  the  seventy- four,  attacked  them,  as  they 
gained  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  open  road;  but 
by  some  dexterous  charge  were  defeated  by  the  gladia- 
tors and  com]>elled  to  return  empty-handed  to  the  gar- 
rison. They  took  the  main  road,  presumably  the  Appian 
Way,  which,  leading  from  Rome  through  the  city  of 
Capua,  joins  the  Via  Aquilia  about  five  miles  to  the  south 
of  tins  place.  The  Via  Aquilia,  parting  from  the  Appian 
Way  to  the  right,  leads  almost  directly  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  a  distance  from  Capua  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  miles.  It  was  on  this  march  that  the  fugitives  met 
some  wagcms  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  daggers,  swords 
and  knives  whieii  they  were  taking  to  the  city.  These 
weapons  were  to  be  used  by  gladiators  in  th  >  arena ;  and 
it  is  not  luilikely  that  they  were  inteuded  for  these  fugi- 
tives' own  use  at  the  Capuan  amphitheatre.  Implemeots 
8o  much  needed  were,  of  course,  instantly  seized,  though 
not  without  a  fight.  Thus  equipped  they  reached  a 
mountain  ledge  in  safety.  On  personal  inspection  of  the 
place  we  are  inclined  to  conjecture  that  Spartacus  and 
his  friends  first  reached  the  northeasterly  base  of  Vesu- 
vius, or  that  part  which  is  now  the  fragment  of  the  vol- 
cano **  and  known  as  the  "Somma,"  whose  separate  peak 
five  miles  eastward  from  the  crater  is  called  the  "Punta  del 
Nasone"  and  is  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  which  is 
visible  to  the  westward.  At  that  time,  before  the  eruption, 
it  must  have  been  5,000  or  6,000  feet  high. 

Here  the  fuptives  took  refuge  among  the  crags  and 
wild  vines  that  overhung  the  mountain  .side.  It  was  at  a 
point  where  there  was  but  one  approach,  that  they  fixed 
their  first  resting  place.  This  was  a  projecting  table-rock 
which  shelved  forward  over  a  craggy  precipice  embowered 


Olcero,   Ad   MHevm,  Liber  VT,   EvUiola.   2  . 

decUrei   (here  were   •CBrceljr    more   than    80    vbo   e«c>p«<l    with 


Florul,    Annaltt,   III.    20. 

I  1. :  .  . 

8part>cu>:  "Sparucui,  CrIxuB  and  CEnomsui  broke  out  of  the  rlnf 
•chool  of  Lentului  and  with  acarcely  more  than  30  men  o<  their  own 
■ort,  eeoaped  from  Capua."  Conault  aUio  Frontin,  LXXIV,  1,  6,  21; 
Vellajui  Paterculua.   if,   80,  6. 

4«  VnoTiua  waa  not  known  to  have  ever  had  an  eruption  at  that 
time.  Appian,  BUtoria  Romana,  I.  119,  only  saya:  "en  to  Beabion 
oroa  anephngcn."  Plutarch  who  mutt  have  borrowed  from  Salluat 
(■••  Schambach,  8.  9),  la  our  principal  aoorce  for  these  detaUa. 
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in  the  foliage  of  wild  grape  vines.*'  Here,  on  a  crag  ris- 
ing perpeDdicularly  over  an  immense  chasm,  the  little 
band  pitched  their  tents.  They  held  a  council  of  war  and 
elected  Spartacus  commander-in-chief  and  Crijtus  and 
CEnomaus,*'  his  lieutenants.  Spartacus,  now  in  full  com- 
mand, immediately  began  to  exercise  those  gifts  of  genius, 
foresight  and  power  which  have  covered  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  pages  in  the  history  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  times.*' 

As  might  be  expected,  the  people  of  Capua  were  filled 
with  terror  at  the  escape  of  the  gladiators,"  There  was 
a  feeling  of  shame  and  humiliation  based  npon  the  fact 
that  the  rebels  were  slaves.  To  combat  with  equals  had 
ever  been  the  pride  of  Rome;  but  to  bring  her  noble  arms 
to  bear  against  a  tiling  so  low  and  hateful  in  (he  scale  of 
being  as  a  ser\'ile  revolt  was,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  a 
national  degradation  and  a  disgrace. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  reached  Rome  that  the  gladia- 
tors under  Spartacus,  the  prophetic  giant,  had  revolted 
and  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  a  large  detachment  of 
troops,  who  were  probably  stationed  at  Capua,  was  sent 
out  under  the  command  of  the  Roman  prtetor,  Clodius 
Olaber,  to  subdue  them.*'    One  account  gives  the  number 

«s  La  Ronue,  Diclioniiairr  Univtrnl,  Art.  Sportaeut,  see  also 
PluUreh.  MarruM  Crattut,  VIII,  IX. 

«« Flor.,    III.   20,    I    1.     Siima  ■>   note  48   at   the   cloie. 

«T  Sehambacta,  Der  Italitcht  Sklavtnaut'land.  V,  S.  IS.  "Flo- 
tareli  aairi:  'People  geDerall)'  rail  it  the  Spartacan  war'  and  Flonii, 
^rbo  designates  the  Sicilian  labor  war  the  war  of  the  slaTes,  sets 
tbe  caption,  'Spartacan  war,'  which  brings  this  Italian  InaurrectiOD 
likewise  among  the  great  wars  of  Rome,  like  the  Hannibalic,  tbe 
Bertorian  and  the  Mitbridalic  wars,  in  which  a  single  person  ex- 
hlbita  such  superior  qualities  as  to  constitute  tbe  soul  of  the  con- 
flict, that  it  takes  its  name  from  him.  In  fact,  we  find  other 
weighty  references  to  thitt,  omong  the  Roman  aothnrs.  Augustin,  in 
De  CMtat€  Dei,  III,  26;  Ampelius,  Book  of  Utmorv,  chapters  41 
And  45,  cslling  it  the  servile  war;  Cvsar,  OatUc  Warn,  book  I, 
40,  calling  it  toe  alave  insurrectionary  war;  Prontin ;  Oroeius:  This 
war  of  the  runaways  or  as  1  may  more  correctly  call  it,  war  of  tbe 
Radiators.*  But  in  all  these  appellstiona  the  main  idea  is  ex- 
pressed, that  the  glory  of  the  strikers,  or  insurrectionists,  must  not 
eome    down    to    posterity    except    as    the    hated    and    despised    leaders-" 

4a  In  further  proof  that  originally  the  paterfamilia»  had  the  right 
to  enslave  or  even  kill  bis  children,  see  Canon  Lightfoot,  on  Tk§ 
CoUotiiam,  p.  812,  quoting  the  Diffttt,  i,  6.  "Slaves  are  held  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  their  masters,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  power 
recognised  by  the  jut  gentium  (law  common  to  nations);  for  we  are 
to  understand  that  with  all  citizen  and  reipertablc  classes,  owners 
of  slaves  have  tbe  power  either  to  kill  them  or  permit  their  exist- 
Mice." 

<>  Compare  Plorus,  III,  20,  4.  "Clodio  Olsbrn,  per  faucea  mentis 
Tjtiglneas."     See    Bchsmbach,    llalisektr    Sklai'tnaufetaad,    VI,    S.    10. 
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of  this  force  at  just  3,000  men.  Clodius  api>eared  at  the 
base  of  the  precipice  during  the  day,  knowing:  that  the 
rebels  were  on  the  height  above  him.  The  army,  how- 
ever, took  up  its  quarters  at  one  side  of  the  acclivity  to 
the  ascent  of  which  there  was  but  one  approach.  This 
they  guarded  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  escape  in  the 
night. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  wily  Spartacus,  wiiose  band 
was  without  suitable  amis  for  a  contest.  The  duel  was 
to  consist  in  the  measure  of  comparative  wit.  When 
evening  came  Spartacus  and  his  men  who  during  the  day 
had  taken  vines  and  of  them  wo%'en  ladders  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  the  heaviest  man  and  long  enough  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  overhanging  precipice  back  of  whose  cap- 
stone the  band  lay  intrenched,  let  themselves  down  in 
such  silence  as  not  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  slum- 
bering anny.  All  descended  the  ladder  empty-handed 
in  this  manner,  except  one  man  who  remained  to  lower 
the  arras;  after  which  he  also  climhed  down  and  thus  all 
succeeded,  uninjured,  in  reaching  the  plain  below,  at  a 
point  least  suspected  by  the  Romans.'"  Profound  silence 
reigned.  The  proud  pnetor  and  bis  3,000  men  were  now 
but  a  few  steps  from  where  stood  those  desperate  slaves 
who  well  knew  that  one  slip  or  false  action  might  end 
their  lives. 

Spartacus  ranged  his  men  in  a  manner  to  surround 
the  Roman  encampment.  When  all  was  ready  the  star- 
tling whoop  of  onset  was  given  and  the  gladiators  centering 
in,  apparently  in  large  numbers,  with  their  terrifying  war- 
cry  and  death-dealing  weapons,  completely  routed  those 
whom  they  did  not  kill  upon  the  spot.  The  rout  of  the 
Romans  was  complete  and  the  rebels  remained  masters 
of  their  baggage  and  arms,  74  Roman  cohorts  being  killed 
on  the  spot." 

AUo  International  Enej/e.  Art.  SpaTtaeut,  Llvy.  Bpitom»,  XCV,  firea 
ttas  Dime  of  the  Roman  l«(tt«  u  OUadins  Pulcher."  Appiin  uys 
Vsrinini  OUbrua,  I,  110.  ..  .  "K*l  prolos  «p'  taton  ekpemphtheii 
Oairinioa  OUbroa."  Bat  be  gives  an  rtry  little  of  tbis  flrat  sIriMgi- 
e>l  manouvre  and  battle,  and  pasaes  on  to  tbe  greater  conflict* 
which   followed. 

so  Plutarch,    iloreut   Crtunu,    8 :    Frontinns.    I,   S,    22. 

ei  FrontinuB,  I,  S,  21.  "SeTeDtjrfoar  companies  were  killed  by 
tbe  icladiatars."  See  also  Flor.,  III.  20:  "Tbe  general  thought 
nothing  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  when  all  at  once  bis  camp 
was  burat  into  by  a  sudden  onset.'  Schambach,  IttUischer  Skl^v*n- 
Iritg,  S.  20.  aars:  "All  information  agrees  that  the  fighters  ««r» 
immenselj    iDferier    in    numbers.     Frootin    even    bears    wjtnsss    (I,-  y. 
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The  result  of  this  second  success  was  electrifying.  On 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  public  sentiment  was  filled  with 
humiliation  and  disgust.  Arrangements  were  immediately 
made  at  Rome  to  send  a  powerful  force,  under  a  leader 
in  whom  they  had  confidence;  and  Piiblius  Varinius,  a 
prsetor,  was  sent  south  at  the  command  of  a  large  body 
of  troops  ably  supported  by  two  lieutenants,  Furius  and 
Cossinius.  The  pnetor  had  so  nuicb  faith  in  Cossinius  that 
be  made  him  his  assistant  and  chief  counselor. 

Spartacus,  who  had  gained  this  decisive  victory  at  the 
precipice  of  Vesuvius,  was  cool  and  calm,  full  of  the  sense 
of  his  responsibility  and  still  unwavering  in  the  child-like 
desire  to  reach  safely  his  native  home,  far  to  the  north- 
ward, across  the  Adriatic.  He  had  the  ripe  judgment  to 
foreknow  that  the  Romans  when  aroused  were  invinci- 
ble. 

But  resolutely  suiting  the  opportunity  to  the  circum- 
stances, he  issued  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  and  pro- 
tection to  all  the  slaves  who  should  join  his  force.  Mul- 
titudes of  cattle-drivers,  shepherds,  herdsmen  and  others 
whose  condition  had  been  degraded  by  the  land-holders 
to  slavery,  appeared  before  him  offering  their  al- 
legiance. They  were  accepted  and  armed  with  implements 
wrested  from  Clodius,  at  the  ambuscade  of  Vesuvius. 
The  entire  force  under  Clodius  Giaber,  being  only  given 
at  3,000  there  could  not  have  been  arms  enough  for  more 
than  that  number,  unless  some  of  the  volunteers  furnished 
their  own  weapons.  This  might  have  been  the  case;  but 
to  oflfset  the  argument  that  the  servile  au.xiliaries  used 
other  than  the  dignified  military  armor,  we  have  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,  declaring  that  at  the  first  skirmish  against  a 
detachment  from  Capua  where  the  gladiators  were  victori- 
ous they  threw  away  their  knives  as  things  "disgraceful, 
dishonorable  and  barbarous." 

His  wish  was  constantly  to  secure  arras,  and  naturally; 
for  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Clodius  Gtaber,  the  rene- 
gade force  of  78  gladiators  from  Capua  swelled  into  an 
amy  of  10,000  "men  of  great  vigor  and  very  swift  run- 
ners,"  and    Spartacus   "covered    them   with   armor,    some 

31).  thit  there  were  only  74  in  the  battle.  He  uyst  'Bnt  he  elio 
from  the  other  side,  eo  terrified  Clodius  that  his  gladiators  kined 
eocae  74  companiM  of  his  soldiers.*  The  attack  succeeded  perfectly. 
Th^  Roman  aoldifrs  who  had  been  haatily  gathered,  fled  from  the 
battle  srnunil  lesTinc  their  camp  with  all  their  baggage,  which  Im- 
csme   the   booty   of   toe   insurteata." 
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heavy,  aome  light  for  picket  duty.""  As  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  but  a  few  miles  distant 
to  the  south  and  west,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  realized 
not  only  arms  but  many  volunteers  from  that  quarter. 
The  indomitable  rebel  now  set  himself  about  drilling  bis 
men  into  military  service.  The  wretched  ergasttili  were 
changed  into  free  men  who  assumed  military  dignity," 
from  the  moment  of  their  desertion  from  their  masters  thus 
realizing  immediate  participation,  without  having  to  linger 
upon  the  anticipations  of  promise.  With  10,000  desperate 
soldiers  under  rigid  drill  he  soon  felt  himself  capable  to 
cope  with  a  prcetorian  army.     Nor  had  he  long  to  wait. 

The  Roman  pr»tor,  Publius  Varinius,  as  already  stated,  j 
was  in  the  same  year,  B.  C.  74,  sent  with  a  large  army  to^| 
put  an  end  to  the  trouble.'*  He  had  two  lieutenantSr^B 
Furius  and  Cossinius.  Varinius  placed  much  confidence 
in  Cossinius  as  a  man  of  uncommon  judgment.  But  the^_ 
combined  wisdom  of  both  was  not  enough  to  induce  the  Ro-^H 
man  army  to  keep  together;  for  Furius  was  sent  with  »^^ 
strong  detachment  of  2,000  men  against  the  "common  rob- 
ber." '•     Spartacus,    perceiving   the   Roman    army   divided 

U  PiDlireh,    Mareui    Cratinu ;    Floms,    III,    30,    3,    also    «peaki 
th«    10,000    ■•    followa:     "Serviaque    ad    Texillum    vocalii,    cum    sutiia' 
decern    amplius   millla    coltisent   hominum."      Plalarrh.    Marcu*    C 
eorrectlr    appliea    this   estimate   after   rather    than   before   the    battU 
the  ambuscade. 

S3  Smith's  Dielionary  of  Ortek  and  Roman  Antitj-uUiea,  Art.  5p«r. 
taeui.  The  runaways  reaorted  to  all  torts  of  e.Tpedients  to  obtaiD 
arms  and  munitiona.  See  Florut,  III,  20,  0.  "His  fore*  gathering 
in  numbers  ever/  day  antil  it  assumed  the  proportion  of  a  real  annr; 
and  he  made  shields  from  the  Tinea  and  the  skins  of  the  cattle,  snd 
forced  swords  snd  jsTelins  out  of  the  Iron  of  workhouse  prisons." 
So  also  Appian,  Z><  Btait  Civaibut,  I,  116-117.  "Spartacus  irstt- 
ered  rorj  many  soldiers  and  soon  hsd  an  amy  of  70,000.  He  forfed 
arms  and  collected  the  implements  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  sent  against  him  two  consuls  with  an  army 
of  two  complete  legions, " 

5«  Appian.  De  BtlliK  Civitibut,  I.  116.  "As  he  shared  the  sr<o<l<  nl 
battle  equally,  his  srmy  became  numerous;  and  the  first  commaoilcr 
sent  against  him  was  Varinius  Glabros.  and  with  him  one  Pnblius 
Valerius.  They  did  not  carry  out  the  tactics  of  a  regular  army  but 
thought  only  to  proceed  with  all  baste  possible,  the  Romans  nnt 
looking  upon  it  ss  a  war  but  thought  they  were  merely  dealing  with 
a  roboer  and  his  unorganixcd  hordes.  The^  were  allured  Into  a 
weak  spot  and  defested.  The  horse  of  Varinius  was  seised  by  Spar- 
tacoB  himself,  Varinius  escaping,  although  the  Roman  general  wu 
well-ntgh   taken    prisoner   by    the    gladiator." 

S5  Horace,  Carmlna,  liber  III,  Carmen,  14.  Unci  18-20:  "And  A 
Jar  of  wine  that  remembers  the  Marslc  war,  U  a  single  om 
has  been  able  to  escape  the  rorlng  Spartacus."  CornellW 
Tacitus.  Annates,  liber  III,  cap.  73,  speaks  of  the  successes  (rf 
Spartacus  as  shameful  applying  the  epithets  "robber  and  deserter' 
"NeTer  contumely  toward  the  Roman  people  brought  Cesar  grMtcr 
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into  tw]  colamns,  fell  upon  the  weakest  line,  that  of  Fu- 
rius,  and  with  an  impetuous  dash,  broke  through  his  main 
body,  routing  and  destroying  nearly  the  entire  detachment. 
The  larger  force  however  remained,  commanded  by  Cos- 
sinius,  the  legate  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. That  worthy,  doubtless,  incredulous  re- 
garding the  abilities  of  the  man  he  was  to  cope  with,  bo 
far  forgot  the  rigorous  vigilance  of  war  as  to  indulge  in 
the  tempting  baths  of  Salenne.  The  eagle-eye  of  Spart&- 
cus  bent  upon  the  prey.  While  the  Roman  was  thus 
luxuriating,  the  gladiators  rushed  with  fierce  rapidity  and 
like  a  thunderbolt  struck  the  spot,  and  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  Cossinus  in  the  bath.  He  escaped,  how- 
ever, with  precipitation,  but  his  army  was  attacked  by 
surprise,  routed,  large  numbers  killed  and  Cossinius  him- 
self in  attempting  to  restore  order  was  slain  in  battle 
which  covered  the  field  with  the  dead.  The  conquering 
legions  followed  up  the  victory  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  camps  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  report  of  this  victory  at  the  Baths  of  SalcntB  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  land.  Slaves  rushed  into  the 
camp  of  the  rebels,  offering  their  services  in  exchange 
for  freedom.  The  newly  gotten  arms  were  transferred 
from  the  Romans  to  the  sun-baked  and  brawny  hands  of 
the  rebels.  The  drill  and  military  mnnceuvre  went  rigor- 
ously and  with  great  sy.stem  forward  in  their  camp;  and 
'while  the  hopes  of  the  unsophisticated  bondmen  beat 
high  the  pride  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  citizens  was 
mortified  and  crushed. 

Varinius  •'  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  consisting  of 
the  greater  fraction  of  the  original  force,  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity, or  at  least,  not  very  far  from  the  scene  of  the  last  dis- 
aster in  which  Cossinius  met  his  fate.  There  are  no  data 
extant  which  give  the  full  accounts  of  this  encounter.  To 
the  student  of  sociology  it  must  be  announced  with  keen 
regrets  that  the  entire  three  books  of  Livy  covering  the 
space  of  time  between  74  and  71  B.  C,  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  epitome  of  books,  XCV.,  XCVI.  and 
XCVII.,  completely  lost.  A  discovery  of  the  lost  authori- 
ties  would    indeed    be   a   rich    legacy    to    the    science   of 

pain  than  did  thin  de»»rter  »nd  robber — not  tven  Sparticui,  after  bo 
manv  diuitrrs  of  Rome's  consular  armies,  who  raited  and  burned 
np  Italy   with   impunity.** 

s*  Pnblius  Tarinius  according  to  Plutarch,  althoafh  Appian  asyt 
Varinius  Glabros. 
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sociology.  Exactly  Eunilar  is  the  fate  of  the  great  Libri 
Uialonarum,  of  Sallast."  Of  all  writers  on  ancient  his- 
toty,  Sallust  and  Livy  rank  among  the  most  plain-spoken 
and  manly.  By  the  epitomies  and  fragments  still  extant 
we  know  that  these  missing  histories  of  the  sen-ile  war  were 
elaborately  written ;  and  judging  from  the  careful  study 
and  insertion  of  tignres,  speeches  and  other  literary  con- 
diments which  spice  their  narrations  we  should,  had  they 
not  perished,  be  supplied  with  a  flood  of  new  details  re- 
garding this  seniJe  war.  Those  inestimable  jewels  are. 
however,  lost,  unless  some  Niebuhr  arises  to  rescne  them 
from  their  dusty  shadows.  The  triumphs  of  Spartaciis 
were  an  unendurable  stigma  upon  the  Roman  name,  and 
the  shame  which  the  successes  of  gladiators  and  slaves 
inflicted,  though  it  could  not  be  effaced  from  memory, 
could  be  expunged  or  obliterated  by  destroying  the  books 
and  by  arts  as  barbarous  as  that  which  afterwards  lined 
the  drives  for  miles  both  sidfs  of  the  Appian  Way  with 
the  crucified  followers  of  this  general. 

Spartacus  soon  after  made  a  formidable  onset  up«in 
Varinius,  who  was  overthrown,  showing  this  to  have  been 
8  great  battle.  Much  obscurity  hangs  over  this  engatre- 
ment.°'  Could  the  whole  truth  be  revealed  we  should 
perhaps  be  presented  with  one  of  the  world's  bloodiest 
struggles;  for  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  that  about 
this  time  the  army  of  Spartacus  had  greatly  swollen,  and 
Appian  declares  it  to  ha%-e  reached  70,000  men.  The 
Roman   general   was  overthrown.     He  lost  all  his   troops, 

ST  Sm  Bclumbach'i  ItalUcher  SHarmavfrtand.  II.  3.  6.  Thii  kcca 
obi«rT«r  snd  critic  consider*  3«tlu8t'B  history  to  hAve  b««n  far  th« 
most  RathfDtio  ind  complete  ot  sU.  He  ssys:  *'W«  h»re  most  of  all 
lo  refret  the  lou  of  the  gmipst  work — that  of  SaHasl — be»rin(  th« 
title  of  Bookf  ot  Bittory  if  'A<  Soman  Fn>pl4.  Sallnst  was  not  on); 
the  person  neare^l  in  date  to  the  erenta.  amon(  Roman  authors  who 
wrote  a  hiitori-  of  this  war,  hot  he  was  also  the  moat  tmalwonhy  in 
his  historical  tracing.  On  accoant  of  his  position  in  the  stale  and 
his  far-reachin|r  commanirationa  he  was  in  condition  to  fire  the  b««4 
information :  and  he  combined  a  characteristic  for  deecription,  with 
method    and  criticism.     His   histories    were    Tery   Ihoroosh." 

SB  "In  a  disastrous  conflict  Varinius  loet  bis  troops,  his  becfsc* 
and  his  hor«e,  even  hia  prstorian  bundles  with  the  rods  and  battle- 
axe."  (La  Rouase.  Art.  Sr^rtaeut).  See  also  Hichand.  BibHotra^ki* 
VnirtrttUf,  Vol.  40,  pp.  1821.  wherein  we  are  reminded  of  the  ex- 
traordinary allusion  by  Tacitus  (O'rmaKta.  cap.  8).  of  the  wife  ol 
Spartacus  havinf  been  a  fortune-teller.  She  accompanied  her  bua- 
l^d  throafh  hu  remarkable  career.  Her  name  was  Awrtnia  and 
Tacitus  snppoaea  ber  to  hare  been  a  German.  See  Intra,  p.  384. 
note  73.  Appian.  HA.  /In.  conflrma  the  statement  that  Varinias  loa* 
maay  of  hia  troops  and  hi*  colors. 
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his  horses,  baggage,  and  his  preetorian  fasces.  In  fact,  he 
was  auniliilated;  for  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

Spartacus  from  this  time  was  adorned  with  the  regular 
accompaniments  of  a  Roman  pro-consul.  With  a  great 
army  he  overran  the  territory  of  Campania,  ravaging  and 
sacking  Nola,  Nuceria  and  Cora;  then  crossing  the  Sam- 
uian  line  into  the  province  of  Hirpuiius  he  seized  what  he 
wanted  from  Compsa  on  the  Via  Numicia.  Crossing  the 
Apennines  he  marched  his  army  southward  into  the  rich 
peninsular  division  of  Lucania.  Here  in  the  great  fertile 
plains,  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tarantine  Gulf,  he 
was  absolute  master.  His  arms  extended  still  farther 
southward  over  the  domain  of  Bruttium  in  Magna  Gr»- 
cia."  In  fact,  the  destniction  of  the  Varinian  army  had 
placed  the  rebels  in  complete  possession  of  this  whole 
portion  of  Italy.  Here  were  pitched  the  winter  quarters, 
B.  C.  74-73.«» 

But  Spartacus  well  knew  that  he  must  not  follow  the 
voluptuous  plan  "  of  Hannibal  who,  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  at  Capua,  among  the  same  valleys  of  which 
he  was  now  master,  and  after  the  strikingly  similar  bat- 
tle of  CannaB,  lind  allowed  his  Carthagenian  braves  to  be 
spoiled  by  luxury  and  wealth.  Fixing  his  quarters  at  or 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Metapontum,"  which  lay  on  the 

9S  AppUa,  Bitlorta  Romana,  I,  177,  &n.  "Hs  not  only  seiied  tha 
mountains  around  Thuria  but  the  city  of  Tliuria  itaelf ;  and  forbade 
merchants  bringing  gold  and  ailver  into  camp,  uaing  only  iron  and 
bronxo  and  discountenancing  other  thinga.  Piles  of  wood  were 
brought  and  worked  up  for  the  coming  expeditian  and  large  qnan- 
litiea  of  plunder  were  accumulated.  By  exchange  among  the  out- 
standing Romans,  and  with  the  booty  which  came  into  their  hands, 
they  became  a  power." 

CO  Scbambach,  Italitchtr  Sklavtnauftland,  lit,  8.  13,  make*  the 
war  to  have  commenced  in  the  summer  of  B.  C.  74,  which  we  fol- 
low, Idtm,  8.  20,  Scbambach  draws  from  the  Vatican  fragments  of 
Sallnst  as  follows:  "After  Spartacus  had  drawn  to  himself  all  the 
elementa  of  revolt  offered  by  Campania,  be  turned  toward  other  re- 
(iona.  We  are  unfortunately,  not  instmcted  with  exactness  regarding 
the  route  be  took :  nevertheless  by  employing  the  Vatican  fragments 
of  Salluat  which  agree  with  Oroaius,  we  may  conclude  that  he  first 
marched  toward  fhe  peninsula,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  whence 
be  ttimed  in  southerly  direction  and  came  to  Lucania.  At  any  rate 
tlka  fragmenta  show  that  Varinius  of  whom  we  ahall  speak  more  as 
we  proceed,  confronted  the  revoltera  at  Picenum.  On  this  march  h« 
took  Annii  Forum  and  perhaps  Avella,  whose  inhabitants  displayed  a 
feeling  against  his  offer  of  protection.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
•lares  pursued  their  course  with   fire  and    murder." 

■1  Plutarch,  llarcut  Crattwi,  9-10.  Smith's  DieliotMT^  of  Qrttk  and 
Roman  Biography^  Art.  Sparlaru*.  Sallust,  Fragm.  Bxntoriarum,  III. 
idrm,  Oerlsch  ed..  p.  254.  Pliny  flat    But  .  XXXIII.    14. 

«l  Cf.  La  Ronaae,  DifJionnaire  Cnivertil,  according  to  which  tha 
camp  of  Spartacus  was  near  Thuriam,  q.  t. 
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a  aeaiBie  tor  the  ^oieade  iinniiiiaiiiMi  of  the  gnat  ao- 
dal  ■iiiiiaiiil,  loot  aad  faraach.  Thia  lav  for  their  aup- 
piifMinB  did  not  ■■Meed,  oo  aeeoBot  of  the  powerful  id- 
terfeicnee  of  the  trftone  do^ai^  aatfl  the  year  58  Bw  C. 
Bat  we  are  not  witboat  eikleuee  that  ererywiiere  the 
BBia«t*  of  labor  were  ali  this  tiaw  <m  the  akrt,  expectiay 
the  eaiaoiity  and  preparing  for  leroh.  Tbeae  oaioas  were 
fanameiable.**  Italy  and  Greeee  wen  boii^eaarited  with 
them.**  Another  proof**  that  this  nmaihahle  eoimueBt 
of  Spartacns  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Italy  actaalljr 
rerived  the  organizations  or  turned  their  men^erahip  to 
his  use,  is  seen  from  a  sinr  in  Cicero,  the  bitter  hater  of 
ereiybody  who  was  too  poor  to  live  without  manwal  toiL 
Speaking  of  them  he  says:  .  .  .  '*not  only  thoae  ancient 
labor  unions  have  had  their  right  of  organization  restored 
to  them,  but,  by  one  gladiator,  innumerable  others,  and 
new  ones,  have  been  instituted."  These  words  from  such 
high  authority,  shed  a  blaze  of  light  upon  our  eonjectore 

4i  Cf.  elwp*.  ziil,  to  xiz.,  infra,  ob  Tndc  mi  other  Ubor  orxaai- 
Ulioni  ■isoDC  the  anrienU. 

•iCicrro  who  vu  incensed  it  th«  racttat  of  Clodint  wfcoa*  ale- 
amfaet  rntored  the  rlfht  of  orstniiation  to  the  warUn«m«n,  ibts: 
^M  only  Are  aniont  restored  which  the  senate  sappreased,  but  others, 
new  snd  innnmershle,  are  tramped  np  out  of  all  the  dregs  of  the  eitj." 
Cic.   In   PUonem.  i,  9. 

*t  "Daring  the  conaalate  of  L.  Jalios  and  M.  Marias,  noted  tn 
Oiearo.  the  anions  w«re  sappreased  by  a  law  of  the  senate."  Cf 
KomiBsen*  Dt  CoiitffiU  ft   SodalieiU  Romanorum,  p.  73. 

M  Cle..  Pro  8t*to,  25,  5S.  "That  not  only  the  ancient  naioiu.  bat 
others.  Innamersble.  and  entirely  new  ones,  shonld  be  created  by  ■ 
fUdialor."  This  inimitsble  ■stire,  wss,  in  all  probability  Suae  M 
wpmtmM  who  had  then  been  dead  only  •  trw  yaaa. 
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that  Spartaciis  was  working  in  collusion  with  the  disaf- 
fected labor  unions  which  had  either  been  suppressed  or 
their  existence  threatened,  as  is  plainly  proved,  at  that 
tiuie."'  Tbus  Cicero  becomes  our  most  valuable  and  re- 
liable historian  by  his  utterances  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate 
and  his  epistles.  We  must  make  the  importance  of  this 
matter  excuse  prolixity  and  repetition.  Speaking'  of  these 
very  times  but  apparently  not  suspecting  the  extraordi- 
nary concatenation  of  circumstances  which  we  use  in  evi- 
dence of  our  conjecture,  the  great  archiPolog^st  Mommsen, 
explicitly  states,  concerning  the  ancient  conspiracy  laws 
of  this  period  which  we  conjecture  contributed  much  to 
the  so-called  servile  wars,  that  tliey  were  of  two  sorts. 
"Thus  I  have  two  points  to  note  here;  In  the  first,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Clodian  trade  unions  contained  slaves 
aa  members;  for  I  think  the  pure  trade  organization  of 
skilled  workmen  did  not  admit  slaves.  They  were  socie- 
ties for  religious  purposes.'*  Then  the  law  of  Clodius 
must  be  looked  upon  as  touching  only  the  city  of  Rome; 
as  Cicero  says:  'ex  urbis  faece' — out  of  the  slums  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  It  was  of  such  that  Clodius  would  con- 
scribe  and  classify.  The  fact  is,  innumerable  unions  of 
the  servile  race,  as  their  relics  show,  were  scattered  over 
all  Italy,  derived  from  ancient  times,  under  the  protection 
of  the  provincial  cities."  •» 

We  are  told  that  the  young  general  after  fixing  his 
quarters  snugly  for  the  winter,  instituted  a  rigorous  drill 
of  his  troops.  According  to  Pliny  he  denied  them  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  lest  they  should  become  demoral- 
ized by  handling  these  vitiating  treasures.'" 

•7  See  Aicon,  L.  0.,  tpeakluB  of  Clodius;  "Coneernlng  the  reslorB- 
tlon  of  the  old  and  the  inititution  of  new  anioni,  which  he  (Cicero) 
■mr*.  are  created  out  of  the  drega  of  the  city." 

aft  Here  MommaeD  ia  miataken.  and  he  later  on  admita  that  they  uaed 
raiifloo  aa  a  cloak  to  acreen  them   from  the  rigid  lawa. 

at  Mommaen.  Dt  Collegiit  tt  SolalieiU  Romanorum,  pp.  77-78.  The 
text  ta  aa  follows:  "For  which  cauae  the  conscription  may  he  Instl- 
Inted;  and  I  jiave  already  explained  aa  to  which  unions  this  law  ap- 
plied. In  this  matter  I  ought  to  observe  two  pointa:  first  that  when 
■Uvea  belonged  to  the  uniona  they  should  not  be  eonsidered  as  being 
!n  the  unions  of  mechanica;  aince  I  do  not  think  that  these  admitted 
•lares.  But  it  waa  thoae  devoted  to  religion.  Therefore,  the  law  of 
Clodioa  must  be  regarded  aa  having  effect  only  in  the  city  of  Roma, 
aa  Cicero  says:  *Also  unions  created  out  of  the  dregs  of  the  city' — 
those  which  Olodiua  conacribed  and  organiied  into  companies  in  the 
forum." 

TO  "Oolden  and  glided  thlogi  are  luxurlea  which  we  know  Sparta- 
cna  prohibited  from  hia  campa;  for  no  soldier  was  allowed  either  gold 
or  ailver.  This  showa  how  much  nobler  than  oura  were  tbo  aottls  ol 
oar  runaway  alarea."     Pliny,   .Vof  EUt.  &XXIII.  14. 
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One  thing  is  certain  during  his  sojourn  in  Lacania:  he 
set  all  the  slaves  free  and  declared  such  work  to  be  his 
mission."  He  also  garrisoned  the  cities,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  some  of  them  he  plundered.  He  committed 
no  acts  of  brutality.  He  forced  his  soldiers  to  abstain 
from  intemperance.'*  He  was  humane  to  his  prisoners. 
For  once  we  have  a  record  of  a  skillful  soldier,  a  loving 
husband,  a  humble  workiugman   and  a  gentleman. 

We  are  in  possession  of  several  very  reliable  evidences 
that  Spartacus  was  married  and  that  his  wife  shared  his 
prison  and  military  life.  Plutarch  is  our  authority  for 
the  first  and  Cornelius  Tacitus  for  the  latter.  Not  only 
was  she  faithful  to  him  but  she  certainly  became  a  cele- 
brated pattern  of  fidelity,  making  herself  by  deeds  of  a 
true  heroine,  an  object  of  praise  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  Tacitus  holds  her  up  as  an  example  of  the  heroic 
character  of  German  women.  Her  name  was  Varinia.'* 
"The  most  terrible  guerilla  chieftain  recorded  in  history 
was  unstained  by  the  vices  of  his  conquerors."  '* 

Spartacus  had  among  his  men,  a  large  number  of 
skilled  workmen  who  belonged  to  unions.  Among  them 
were  members  of  the  Fabricenses,''^  armor  makers;  of  the 
Castrensiarii,  sutlers  who  took  contracts  under  the  old 
rule  of  Numa  to  supply  the  soldiers  with  provisions;  fabri, 
workers  in  hard  metals;  caligularii,  soldiers'  boot  makers 
or  army  cobblers  and  many  other  mechanics  whom  he  en- 
gaged  and   employed   in    the   manufacture   of   arms    and 

71  Cf.  Inltrnalional  Enevctoprndia,  Art.  Spartacus. 

71  Plutarrh,  Uarcut  Orattiu,  (Langhornt),  >ayB:  "Bui  they 
(meaninic  the  obstinate  slaTes  acainst  the  orders  of  Spartacus)  relyinf 
upon  their  numbers,  and  elated  with  succeaa,  would  not  listen  to  hia 
propoaal.     Instead  n(  that,   they  laid  Italy  waste  aa  they   trsTrrsed  it." 

7»  Tarilna,  Germonior,  8.  "Certain  (eeble  glances  are  brought  to 
mind  upon  the  ronstancy  of  women,  the  intercession  of  their  prayer* 
and  the  line  sentiment  of  the  breast  in  cases  of  imprisonment.  Som*- 
times  the  tedium  of  long  and  impatient  confinement  is  thus  assuaged; 
and  it  comes  to  ^eat  use  in  binding  together  the  aoula  of  atalea,  aa 
in  cases  where  girls,  even  of  noble  parentage  are  wanted  to  comfort 
tliOM  held  as  hostages.  Nor  do  men  put  aside  their  counsel  or  neglect 
their  answers.  We  hare  as  examples,  Veleda,  who  was  held  high  for 
her  predictions  and  her  method  of  worship  among  the  Oermans.  But 
there  were  also  Aurlnia  and  very  many  others  who  long  ago  were 
venerated.  They  did  not  fawn  or  descend  to  superficial  adulation  be- 
fore the  goddeosea."  It  is  said  that  this  ".^urinis"  was  the  wife  of 
Spartacus. 

7«  Smith's   Dictionary  ot   Roman   Biography,   Art.    Spartacus. 

7&  Orell..  lu'criptionem  Latinarum  L'otUetxo,  Num.  4.U79,  4,063,  and 
<n/ra  Armorers,  chapter  XV.  DP.  883-349.  Trads  Unioiu,  There  arc 
many  ioscnpttuns  uliuwing  that  the  blacksmiths,  armorers  and  other 
Iron  and  metal  worliera  existed  at  that  time  m  lower  Italy,  under  ibe 
MUsfta  01  trade  organUaUoni. 
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other  details  of  supplying  his  aruiy.  There  was  the  gi'eat 
order  of  the  Vectigalarii ''"  which  had  been  created  by 
Numa,  upheld  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  for  500  years 
employed  by  the  lioman  govemmeut,  and  all  the  Muni- 
cipia  of  Italy  as  collectors  of  the  revenues  from  the  in- 
comes of  the  public  domain,  but  wbich  had  lost  their  em- 
ployment through  the  usurpation  of  the  ager  puilicus  hy 
land  monopolists  and  their  system  of  slave  labor. 

These  he  furnislied  with  work  and  wages,  by  sending 
them  eit  revanche,  to  collect  from  the  rich  who  had  usurped 
the  lands,  the  provisions  and  money  for  Lis  army  and  its 
expenses.  Thus  Spartaeu.s^  in  the  gianary  of  Italy  be- 
came the  master  workman  of  all  the  secret  unions  of 
trades  and  laborers;  and  we  have  uo  evidence  disprov- 
ing the  immense  popularity  to  which  he  unquestionably 
arose  among  the  wage  earners. 

The  army  by  this  time,  which  must  have  been  the  early 
spring  of  B.  C.  73,  was  swollen  to  120,000  "  men,  armed 
and  well  equipped,  in  readiness  to  battle  with  the  mighti- 
est force  Kome  could  muster.  With  this  splendid  force 
he  now  meditated  a  daring  attemp.t  on  Rome. 

But  one  great  misfortune  now  began  insidiously  to  ex- 
hibit itself.  His  array,  especially  that  division  of  the 
Gauls  under  Crisus,  his  hitherto  faithful  lieutenant,  began 
to  show  signs  of  jealousy.  Of  all  the  fratricidal  passions 
that  curse  and  wither  the  hopes  and  career  of  the  organ- 
izations of  labor,  jealousv  is  the  most  venomous  and 
deadly.  Bom  of  the  human  spirit,  it  runs  in  lurid  juices 
as  of  the  cobra's  fangs,  and  strikes  death  under  cover  of 
fascination.  With  the  adder's  blindness  it  envenoms  the 
atmosphere  by  puffs,  mistaken  for  zephrys  and  balm,  and 

T«  Orell.,  truer.  Lat.  CoUtrlio,  Vol.  II,  of  Collegia,  Corpora.  Soda- 
IMa  «(   cit,   pp.   237.    246.     Al«o  Index,   Vol.    III. 

T7  Cf.  Smilli's  Dirtianary  of  Boman  Biography,  Art.  SpartaeuM: 
SchambBCh,  Der  JIalvirhe  SklavtnavfMand.  Appian  makes  it  to  have 
be«a  120.000;  snd  Spiirtacua  seriously  contemptated  sn  inTssion  of 
Rome,  he  nsys,  cap.  117.  lib.  I:  "Spartacus  made  an  nvonKinj;  sacrifice 
of  400  of  tlie  Roman  priROners,  to  too  gho«t  of  tho  dead  Crixus.  HaT- 
inf  120,000  foot  soldiprs  ho  thoui;rht  to  march  on  Rome.  Malciog  a  bon- 
flre  of  all  unserviceable  things  of  the  expedition,  lying  ail  of  the  pria* 
oneri  and  slaughtering  the  beasts  of  draft  in  order  to  render  the  army 
liieht  and  easy  to  manage,  and  manv  deserters  from  the  Romans  oflfer- 
log  themselves,  he  took  them  in.  "the  consuls  straightway  coming  to 
tlie  rescue  against  him  in  the  country  of  Piceniim.  lie  fought  and  beat 
them  in  great  battlea  at  ever)'  hand."  Julius  Obsequens  says:  "From 
Capua,  toey  (ell  as,  comes  a  horrifying  clamor — a  hundred  thousand 
men  destroyed  in  the  Italian  civil  war  I"  This  was  after  the  battle 
of  GarganoB  and  the  death  of  Crixua.  See  infra.  Julius  Obsequeaa, 
tyidt  Lorcotthens,  De  Prodigiit,   118. 


to  the  innocent  like  Spartacus  it  throttles  the  spirit  with 
the  dark  moral  shadows  of  doom. 

Had  this  insidious  spectre  not  appeared,  the  army  of 
the  gladiators  and  workingmen  might  perhaps  have  suc- 
ceeded, to  some  extent,  in  a  desperate  march  on  Rome 
and  thereby — although  its  conquest  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— some  wise  negotiation  might  have  succeeded  in  much 
permanent  good  to  the  proletaries.  But  the  exact  oppo- 
site was  in  the  end  the  result.  The  plan  of  this  campaign 
was  not  carried  out. 

The  camp  at  Metapontum  was  constantly  visited  by 
merchants  who  purchased  brass  and  iron  and  other  goods 
on  a  large  scale.  We  are  told  that  it  presented  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  fair. 

Spring  came  and  it  was  learned  that  three  consular 
armies,  fully  equipped,  were  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
forces  of  the  rebels;  and  Spartacus  took  up  his  line  of 
march  northward,  keeping  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  reach  the  Alps,  cross 
them  and  disperse  the  army  at  the  point  where  the  Qanls 
might  return  in  safety  to  their  homes  to  the  northward 
and  the  Thracians  might  take  to  the  right  and  thus  reach 
their    homes   in    Thrace."    It   appears   that    Crixus    and 

T8  No  VTiter  diu(T«ci  from  th«  m*!n  •tatement  th*t  th«  ccnlrd  (nd 
longing  idea  of  Spartacus  was  to  reach  his  native  home  and  again  eo- 
jojr  the  occupations  of  peace.  Plutarch.  Uarctu  Crtut^u,  9,  says:  "By 
this  time  he  (Spartacus)  was  become  great  and  formidable.  Nercrth*- 
less  his  views  were  moderate.  Ue  had  too  much  understanding  te 
hope  the  conquest  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  led  his  army  to  tb« 
Alps,  with  an  intention  to  cross  them,  and  then  dismiss  his  troops, 
that  they  might  retire  to  their  respective  countriea.  some  to  Tbi-ace 
and  some  to  Gaul."  Oranier,  next  to  Florus  and  the  English  Ency- 
clopiediBts,  the  most  merciless  of  the  commentators,  says :  UintoiTt  dit 
Cltuse4  Ouvriirts  0t  de»  CUutet  Bourgevuia :  "Spartacus  who  was  a 
mail  whose  heart  was  sbove  his  condition  had  only  one  ides;  he  wanted 
to  get  to  Gaul,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  snd  once  there,  bis  wish 
was  to  have  every  one  return  to  his  own  country.  The  military  mao- 
OBuvres  of  the  consuls  snd  the  insubordination  of  his  comrades  pre- 
vented the  realisation  of  his  desire."  Schambach  defends  Spartacus 
•gainst  the  generally  accepted  libels  snd  slanders  afloat  in  Rome  and 
which  acted  as  a  palliative  subduing  the  gsUing  fact  that  the  haughty 
nation  was  humbled  by  a  low-lived  glsdiator:  "Florua,  however,  can 
be  excused,  ss  giving  a  useful  tinge  to  the  subject,  where  he  says. 
speaking  of  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  Sicilian  wars:  'We  should  boM 
in  mind  that  the  disasters  were  great.'  But  people  were  not  content 
with  simply  making  silence  cast  oblivion  over  Spsrtacus ;  they  even 
smeared  public  opinion  of  him  by  means  of  invented  misdeeds,  and 
brought  his  nsme  down  as  a  term  of  contempt  and  abtise.  And  even 
men  like  Cicero  and  the  elder  Pllnv  are  not  entitled  to  remain  free 
from  this  opinion  regsrding  them.  But  we,  who  have  no  cause  to  re* 
gard  Spartacus  ss  a  terrible  enemy  to  be  held  in  dismay,  have  a  daty 
to  perform  in  exhibiting  his  personality  in  its  correct  light  and  tbua 
redeem    It    from    an    undeserved    blame.      (Schambach,    Dtr    limlttekt 
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CEnomans  had  remained  with  Spartacus  at  the  winter 
quarters  but  that  there  was  a  quarreL  The  evidences 
also  tend  to  prove  that  Crixus  and  a  large  detachment  of 
the  Gauls  separated  from  the  main  army  on  the  march 
northward.  CEnomaus  also  bad  a  falling  out ;  for  it 
seems  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  westward  of  the 
main  army  under  Spartacus  on  the  march  through  Pice- 
num  near  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This  expedition  of  QSnomaus 
was  undertaken  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Spartacus  and 
to  gratify  a  desire  for  plunder.  This  lieutenant  was  met 
by  Qellius  '•  commanding  one  of  the  three  consular  arm- 
ies sent  out  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, he  was  killed,  his  army  routed  and  those  soldiers 
who  escaped  were  glad  to  get  safely  back  to  their  general- 
in-chief  who  never  ventured  a  battle  without  knowing 
beforehand  that  he  had  some  chances  in  his  favor. 

But  Crirus  who  was  weak  enough  to  be  jealous  in  such 
a  dangerous  emergency  was  too  weak  to  be  victorious 
over  the  Romans.  He  rashly  ventured  a  battle  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Garganus  in  Picenum,  with  his  large  de- 
tachment of  the  army,  amounting  to  35,000  men.**    It  is 

Sktavnaufitand,  B.  15.)  Dr.  Draminn  in  Vol.  IV,  S.  74.  iq.  of  hli 
ffrcal  8111017  of  Rome  (RomucAt  GttchiehU)  giTes  Sp*rt*CDS  this  Just 
tribute:  "Nature  bad  created  bim  to  be  a  hero  and  a  rater  bjr  en* 
dowing  him  with  wisdom,  courage,  lore  of  liberty  and  moderation. 
Tlicae  cauaed  him  to  atride  in  advance  of  bia  companions.  He  brought 
unconquerable  Rome  to  fear  and  trembling  when  he  broice  hia  chninR; 
thoogh  all  he  desired  was  freedom.  The  cnielt}r  of  his  unbridled 
horde*  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  him.  nor  charged  to  bia  reckoning,  so 
far  aa  it  was  not  directed  against  their  oppreaaors;  it  was  only  to  the 
Romans  who  played  their  part  against  his  manhood,  those  whom  he 
prervoted  from  nailing  him  to  the  crosa,  that  he  knew  no  mercy.  He 
aiso  remained  in  the  resolve  to  act  as  for  himself,  for  those  who  fell 
Ticrims  of  Rome.  He  did  not  wish  to  destroy  Rome,  because  he  de- 
tirti  nothing  that  was  imposaible.  The  prophecy  of  his  Thracisn  wife 
rtgardiog  his  forthcoming  greatneaa  did  not  dazzle  him.  But  the  slaves 
confused,  frustrated  ana  baffled  hia  plan.'*  The  InqoisitiTe  student 
of  Spartacus  may  alao  consult  a  fragment  of  Varro,  Charis.  I,  p.  108; 
"Spartaco  innocente  conjecto  ad  gtadinm."  American  Encyclopadia, 
ToL  XIV.  p.  839.  acknowledges  that:  "His  own  desire  was  to  secure 
tb«  freedom  of  the  slarea  by  taking  them  beyond  the  Alps;  bat  they, 
•ager  for  plunder,  refused  to  leave  Italy." 

7»  Oroeius,  /futoriariim  Adrtrnu  Paaa-noi,  L(bri,  V.  "CEnomaoa 
had  already  fallen  in  battle."  fichambach,  IttUUchtr  Sklavtnauftand, 
8.  19.  acknowledges  the  obacurity  in  which  the  facts  regarding  this 
lietitesaDI  of  Spartacoa  are  enveloped.  "This  CEnomaus  must  hare 
be«n  killed  early.  Crixus,  who  appears  aa  the  next  in  command  after 
Spartacus,  played  his  part  for  a   longer  time." 

so  Livy,  Liber  XCVl,  Epitome,  given  the  number  destroyed  at  20.- 
000  including  Crixus.  "Q.  Arrius.  the  praetor,  killed  Crlxni  the 
f«D«ral.  together  with  20,000  of  his  troops."  Appian,  Bittoria  Ro- 
man*, IIT,  inU.  ''Crixus  who  was  the  other  commander,  having 
ander  him  30.000  men.  was  met  (by  Arrius),  at  the  foot  of  Ml.  Oar- 
ganna    aad    defeated;    himself    and    two-tbirda   of   his    army    being   ds- 
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likely  that  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Arrius 
who  commanded  the  third  consular  army  of  the  Romans. 
Crixns  in  his  speech  to  the  soldiers  before  the  battle 
braced  bis  men  with  assurance  that  it  was  "better  to  die 
manfully  in  the  attempt  of  freedom  than  to  be  butchered 
for  a  Roman  holiday."  The  unfortunate  Crixus,  less  dis- 
creet than  intrepid  rushed  into  the  din  of  strife  and  in  a 
furious  battle  which  occupied  the  day  was  slain  and  bis 
army  defeated  with  great   loss. 

The  routed  soldiers,  however,  had  one  comfort.  They 
could  go  back  to  their  ^neral  better  qualified  through  the 
lesson,  with  confidence  in  their  sagacious  chieftain  whom 
they  had  deserted.  Even  this  rebuke  did  not  entirely 
quell  the  terribly  revolutionary  character  of  his  insubor- 
dinate troops. 

Spartacus  now  started  over  the  Apennines  in  forced 
marches  northward  toward  the  river  Po,  dogged  every 
inch  of  the  route  by  the  large  consular  armies  of  Rome 
under  C.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Qellius  Poplicola,  the 
two  consuls  and  Q.  Arrius  the  pnetor,  who  commanded 
the  tliird  consular  army.  But  he  sustained  no  losses. 
Every  time  the  enemy  ventured  a  battle  he  was  sure  to 
be  hacked  and  punished  by  the  terrible  columns  of  the 
now  veteran  proletaries.*' 

Spailacus  appears  to  have  bent  every  energy  toward 

■troyed.  Bpnrticus,  the  other  canim>nd«r,  was  in  consfqiience  hindered 
from  cirrylng  out  bin  intention  of  rrouing  the  Apennine  mounttini, 
and  BO  moved  toward  the  Alps  in  the  direi^tion  of  Gaul,  paraned  by 
the  Roman  consuL"  Sallust,  Frag.  Bistoriarum.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing fragment  to  show  the  deaperate  fighting  of  the  alarea  preaumablr 
at  thia  battle  with  Crixua:  "The  rage  of  the  conflict  was  powerful. 
Forgetting  the  body  lacerated  with  gaehes.  and  half-alive,  some  of  them 
fought  wickedly  while  othera  on  the  houae  topa  hurled  down  fire  upon 
the  enemy.  Many  alavee  of  the  place  who  had  enrolled  thcmaeirea 
in  the  lore  of  libertv  aa  alliea.  secretly  atole  thinga  from  their  maatera 
as  they  aet  themaelvea  at  liberty  and  nobody,  noly  or  wicked,  waa 
apared  the  anger  and  aerrile  revengefulneaa  of  the  barbariana;  deeda 
were  thene  which  Spartacua  waa  unable  to  hinder  though  he  aant 
meaeengera  in  haete  and  with  many  entrealiea."  In  the  next  frag- 
ment we  aee  the  plana  of  Spartnrua  thwarted  and  Crixua  on  the  era 
of  hia  overthrow  and  death:  "In  a  few  daya  the  faith  of  our  troopa 
began  to  augment  and  the  force  to  increaae  unexpectedly.  Varlntua 
moved  incautiously  on  hia  prey  which  waa  in  riew,  and  fell  into  a 
new  amUukh  like  the  others,  and  hia  aoldiera  Buffered  a  ahoek.  Ha 
however,  led  them  up  to  the  camps  of  the  revolters.  With  quick  step 
they  silently  advanced  but  not  in  such  self-conscious  splendor  as  they 
had  hitherto  aaaumed.  Again  on  the  other  hand,  the  alavea.  it  waa 
perceived,  were  quarreling  among  themselvea  and  were  at  the  point  of 
acdition;  for  Crixua  and  hia  Oaula.  together  with  the  Oermana  wera 
anzioua  to  ofTer  battle  while  Spartacna  opposed  it." 

Ri  Flor.,  Ill,  20,  10.  "Be  alao  tore  to  abreda  the  consular  forceo 
under  Lentnlua,  in  the  Apennina*;  and  under  Oaioi  Caaaiua  at  Mutina. 
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making  a  permanent  escape  from  Italy.  In  the  struggle 
to  make  headway,  the  sallies  of  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
rear  were  always  met  by  the  wary  gladiator  with  a  shock 
which  stupefied  and  annihilated  them;  and  in  this  man- 
ner he  contested  every  attack,  watching  with  a  judicious 
eye  every  movement  of  the  several  Roman  armies,  for  op- 
portunities to  inflict  the  heaviest  blows. 

At  last,  in  one  of  his  wily  mano?u\Tes  he  succeeded  in 
alluring  Poplicola  and  his  large  army  into  a  place  suit- 
able, as  he  believed,  to  make  a  general  attack.  We  are  a 
little  undecided  as  to  where  this  bloody  battle  took  place. 
There  are  data  to  the  effect  that  Spartacus  now  had  70,- 
000  men  in  solid  column.*^  But  most  of  the  great  his- 
tories being  lost,  the  lesser  writers  of  those  times  perhaps 
ashamed  of  what  they  considered  a  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace, rush  over  the  less  prominent  events,  mentioning 
only  in  an  obscure  manner,  certain  points." 

The  tactics  of  Poplicola  were  to  harass  the  flank  while 
Lentulus  kept  his  army  in  the  front  of  Spartacus  who 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  latter  than  to  keep  him  from 
doing  mischief.  When  at  last,  Spartacus  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, burning  with  a  desire  to  avenge  Crixus,  who  had 
fallen  at  Mt.  Garganus,  he  gave  his  men  the  long  coveted 
order  of  attack. 

A  great  and  bloody  battle  was  fought.  All  day  the  glit- 
ter of  helmets  and  tbe  clash  of  swords  told  the  horrid  tale 
of  death.  It  was  a  rencounter  of  Greek  and  Gaul  and 
Roman — representatives  of  tbe  bravest  lands  of  ancient 
days. 

Phalanx  by  phalanx,  the  proud  army  of  Poplicola  gave 
way  before  the  intrepid  assaults  of  the  laborers.  No 
sooner  did  the  Romans  begin  to  weaken  and  bend  than 

i:  It  la  probible  that  the  rebel  lorce  wai  ittll  stroncer  tb*n  thU;  (or 
AppiiD  puts  it  It  120,000  while  yet  in  Thuria.  Vallejus  Patercolui, 
bowever,  seems  to  carry  tbe  idea  that  it  was  less:  Tbeir  number* 
roae  so  that  al  last  he  brought  to  bear  against  the  Romans  as  manjr 
a*  40,000  men."  This  absurd  remark  attributed  to  Veltejus  Pater- 
cuius  is  a  false  statement  of  an  early  amanuensis;  for  the  real,  and 
andenlably  correct  figure  actually  given  by  Paierculus  was  300,000; 
aee  pp.  286-287,  and  notes  122,  124.  But  his  scholiast  edition  finds 
fault  witb  these  figures,  as  absurd  and  refers  to  Eutropius  who  aays 
60,000.  Oroslus  and  Livy,  who  make  the  rebel  force  about  this  time 
to  hare  been  a  medium  between  120.000  (Appian'a  statement)  and 
40,000  (that  of  Tallejus),  concluding  that  the  "C."  of  the  latter  author 
must  have  been  changed  in  viciHsitudes  of  so  many  ages  into  an 
"L."   and  that  it  originally  read  XC.  milia  or  Q0,000. 

ss  riorns.  III.  20,  12,  is  greatly  grieved  at  this  humiliation.  "Be- 
ing driven  by  him  and  dispersed  in  flight — be  it  said  to  our  shame — - 
the  anemy  retired  to  the  farther  aide  of  Itklj," 
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tlie  carnage  redoubled.  Spartacus  made  good  every  op- 
portunity and  crashed  upon  tbe  now  broken  columns  of 
bis  adversary.  Tliousands  of  tbe  Romans  fell  dead  and 
dying.  A  few  escaped.  Nigbt  brougbt  tbe  slaughter  to 
a  sudden  close,**  The  victorious  legions  of  Spartacus  re- 
turned to  their  tents  to  rest.  Large  numbers  of  prisoners 
bad  fallen  into  their  hands,  among  whom  were  many 
haughty  Roman  knights.  Spartacus  with  bitter  irony 
soon  afterwards  forced  them  to  tight  as  gladiators  in  the 
funeral  games  which  be  celebrated  with  pomp  to  the 
manes  of  Crixus." 

Thus  we  have  an  account  of  the  fifth  battle  won  by  this 
extraordinary  genius.  The  episode  of  his  avenging  the 
death  of  Crixus  by  forcing  the  proud  Roman  leaders  to 
descend  to  the  debasing  ergastulum  and  meet  in  gladia- 
torial combat  and  with  the  weapons  of  dishonor  they  had 
previously  forced  Crixus  and  Spartacus  to  wear,  bears  at 
once  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  perhaps  of  gratification 
even   to  the  most  enlarged   rainds. 

Not  only  the  consuls  but  also  two  pnetorian  armies 
were  completely  routed  by  the  tiger-like  springs  of  Spar- 
tacus "'  during  this  phenomenal  march  northward  in  quest 

tf4  "On  the  route  ho  met  ftnd  c rushed  two  consular,  and  two  pr»- 
lorian  armies  and  arriTed,  flghlinc  and  alwaya  Tietoriona,  at  the  Po, 
whoae  waten  oTerflowing  ita  banks,  debarred  hia  pro^taa."  Lft 
Routae,  Art.  Spartaeut,  Plutarch,  Crimvi,  tr  Langhorne.  IX,  *»j%: 
"L«ntulus,  the  other  coneul,  endeavoured  to  surround  Spartacns.  with 
his  forces,  which  were  very  considerable.  Spartacus  met  hiro  fairlr 
in  the  field,  beat  his  lieutenants,  and  atripped  them  of  their  ba(face. 
Scraps  from  the  earliest  and  best  authors  serve  where  the  thread  of 
the  atorr  is  lost;  and  indicate  the  truthfulnesa  of  the  history.  Salluat 
baa  one  as  follows,  which  though  badly  manfied.  aeema  to  relate  to 
thia  severe  contest.  .  .  "M.  Trequiua.  having  scarcely  cnouch  troopa, 
could  hardly  escape  being  injured.  Bat  \  arinius.  so  lone  ss  hia 
force  was  pressed  upon  by  the  insurgents  and  rendered  wealc-spirited 
by  the  odds  against  him.  ordered  his  men  with  a  severe  threat,  not  to 
fall  back  and  encouraged  them  to  rally  by  means  of  signals;  and 
those  who  lagged  he  lowered  to  the  rank  of  militia  with  anathemas  of 
disgrace.  His  commissary  C.  Thoraniua"  (Here  the  scrsp  is  so 
broken   aa  to  be  no  further  intelligible). 

as  Florus,  III,  20.  "He  ordered  the  prisoners  (Roman)  to  light 
each  other  as  gladiators  with  weapons,  in  celebrstion  of  the  funeral 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  Immortal  spirits  of  the  deed  lesderi;  plsinly 
as  if  to  resuscitate  a  gone-by  abomination  and  revive  the  old  funereal 
function  of  the  gladiatorial  wake."  So  also  modern  commentariea ; 
Bee  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Qrttk  and  Roman  Biography,  Art.  Spcrtatut, 
The  Amtriean  Enryelopadla,  Vol.  XIV,  1867,  page  828,  makea  no 
hesitation  in  placing  this  humiliating  episode  aa  an  event  of  the  war. 
"At  the  head  of  70,000  men  he  triumphed  over  two  consular  armiaa 
In  72.  and  forced  his  Roman  captives  to  fight  aa  gladiators  at  the 
fnnernl   games  which   he  celebrated."  

M  See  Pomponiua  Mela,  21;  Livy,  EottomtM.  XOY,  XCVI,  XCVTI; 
Olod.  XXXVIII.  21,  Oroaius,  V,  2i,   36.     Cf.  also  considerable  in  tha 
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of  his  boyhood's  home.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  know 
that  his  wife  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings,'^ 
There  seems  to  be  a  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  con- 
trasts with  the  magnitude  and  the  ferocity  of  his  adven- 
tures; something  unique  and  almost  enchanting  is  felt  as 
one  follows  him  step  by  step  along  his  thorny  path. 

After  routing  and  annihilatmg  these  pnetorian  annies," 
we  next  find  him  face  to  face  with  the  large  army  of  Len- 
tulus  near  the  river  Po. 

Spsrtacus  seems  now  to  have  assumed  the  character  of 
a  fugitive,  bo  desirous  was  he  to  make  his  escape.  Time 
had  been  given  for  the  remnants  of  the  Romans,  shattered 
but  not  destroyed  at  the  battle  with  Poplicola,  to  join  the 
army  of  Lentuhis,  now  augmented  to  larger  numbers  than 
any  body  of  troops  Spartacus  had  yet  encountered. 

There  was  a  prjetorian,  or  "third  consular  army"  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  Li\'y  mentions  Cassius  as  a  pro-con- 
sul and  C.  Manlius  as  the  pnetor."  This  would  imply 
that  two  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  great 
pitched  battles  of  Poplicola  and  of  Lentulus,  the  regular 
consuls.  Cassius  who  was  prajtor  in  the  northern  por- 
tions along  the  Po,  with  a  large  array  of  at  least  10,000 
men,  gave  battle  to  Spartacus  just  before  the  latter 
reached  this  river.  It  was  a  deadly  encounter,  and  though 
the  conflict  raged  with  fierce  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  no  match  for  the  now  invincible 
gladiator  and  his  veterans  who  gained  one  of  the  most 
telling  triumphs  of  the  war.'"  It  was  between  these  two 
bloody  engagements  and  in  this  region  that  Spartacus 
spent  the  winter  of  B.  C-  72-71. 

The  army  of  the  gladiator  now  increased.*'     We  should 

writing*  of  Clc«ro,  ind  In  (he  Titrioua  Eniclisb  and  Oermtn  Ency- 
Hopadiat;  thwe  howeTer.  with  few  exceptioni  are  cliildlibljr  erron- 
•oua,   contradictory   and  lamentably    incomplete. 

•T  Plutarch,    Crati»}ti,   where   we  find    this   asBurance. 

U  Cf.  Smith'!  DiVli'onary  of  Orttk  and  Roman  Biography ;  La 
Boiuse,  Diclionairr  Vnivtrtil,  Art.  Spartacvt,  and  Tacitus,  Qtrmania 
8,    where  we  find  that  her  name  was  Anrinia. 

»»  Liry,  Epilom.  XCVI.  "C.  Caasiua  the  proconsul,  and  the  prietor 
CseuB  Manilas,  continued  the  war  against  Spartacus  but  were  de- 
feated." 

DO  Plutarch,  Crattut,  10.  "He  (Spartacns)  then  oontlnned  bia 
ronte  towardji  the  Alps,  bnC  was  opposed  by  Cassiua,  who  com* 
mended  in  that  part  of  Oaul  which  lay  about  the  Po,  and  came 
acainst  him  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
CaaaiuB  was  defeated,  with  great  losa,  and  sared  himatlf  not  witboal 
difBeaUy."     80  Liry,  Bpitonu  ot  liber  XCVI,   <!  tupra,  note  90, 

tl  Plutorcb.   OrontM,   10, 
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be  almost  totally  confounded  without  Livys  Epitomies  of 
wrecked  history  at  this  juncture  o£  the  wblt,  and  could 
scarcely  proceed.  It  is  through  these  made  clear,  that 
after  the  defeat  of  Cassius  and  his  10,000  near  the  Po,  as 
related  by  Plutarch,  the  really  great  battle  spoken  of, 
where  Spartacus  met  Lentulus  "fairly,"  was  Idvy's  great 
carnage,"  told  in  words  too  plain  to  admit  of  misunder- 
standing."'' Plutarch  says:  "the  two  consuls  having  con- 
solidated their  troops  in  the  country  of  Picennm,  fell 
upon  Spartacus  in  full  force.  He,  however,  gave  them 
battle  and  with  great  slaughter  nearly  annihilated  them." 
This  fills  two  missing  data.  We  are  all  along  told  that 
Spartacus,  while  near  the  river  Po,  before  these  "great 
defeats"  of  the  "two  consuls  and  their  two  pnstorian 
armies,"  was  a  fugitive,  anxiously  striving  with  all  his  mil- 
itary tact,  to  escape  from  Roman  territory.  Now,  how- 
ever, wc  have  authors  augmenting  the  army  of  Spartacus.** 
We  find  him  with  a  vast  and  well  drilled,  well  disciplined, 
well  fed  and  highly  elated  army  of  120,000  men. 

A  march  upon  Rome  was  frustrated  by  the  desire  of 
plunder;  although  it  is  stated  that  Spartacus  did  not  dare 
to  make  the  attempt." 

This  great  battle  between  Spartacus  and  the  combined 
armies  of  the  two  consuls,  Lentulus  and  Poplicola,  took 
place  a  long  distance  south  of  the  Po,  near  where  Sparta- 
cus had  defeated  the  first  consular  army  under  Poplicola; 
for  it  was  in  the  territory  of  Picenum,  nearly  200  miles 
from  the  river.  The  army  of  the  proletaries  was  now 
about  100  miles  northeastward  from  Rome  and  was  march- 
ing southward.  This  arrangement  of  data  brings  the 
statement  of  Plutarch  in  line  and  clears  up  the  whole 
jumble.  The  story  of  Cassius  and  his  defeated  army  of 
10,000  was  Plutarch's  battle  of  the  Po.  Spartacus  then 
taking  the  offensive,  marched  southward  into  Picenum, 
where  he  fought  the  great  battle  of  Picenum — the  magna 
cladis  of  Livy. 

Great  consternation  now  prevailed  at  Rome.     The  news 

•J  LItjt,  EpUomt,  XCVI.  "Thereiore  the  two  coDsali  joiD»d  Ihetr 
forcM  on  the  pUins  of  Piceno.  tnd  attacked  him  both  locelher.  Bui 
here  again  Spartaeui  raged  againat  them  and  defeated  lliem  with 
great  loss." 

>i  Schambach,  Itaiiteher  SkUtvtnau/ttand,  B.  8,  eoncedea  the  sc]ioUa«t 
Tiew.  LiT7  did  not  write  the  epitomies  to  his  books,  but  thinks  that 
they  are  faithful  to  the  original  content*. 

««  Uvj.  XCVI  of  EpitomM,  of  the  lost  books.     Appian,  I,  IIT. 

ss  Utj,  Bpitomt,  XCVI.     "H*  did  not  dare  to  march  to  tb«  dlj.** 
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of  the  disaster  to  Lentulus  and  Poplicola  and  their  splen- 
did anuies  was  regarded  as  a  calamity.  Indignation  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch  and  was  only  equalled  by  mortifica- 
tion and  shame.  A  gladiator,""  and  slave,  who,  all  his  life- 
time had  been  a  poor  man,  earning  a  scanty  living  by 
manual  toil,  had  combined  audacity  with  genius,  gathered 
the  menial  hordes "'  that  worked  the  estates  of  haughty 
landlords  and  in  eight  battles,  at  hand-to-hand  combat 
and  at  the  test  of  stratagem,  endurance,  valor  and  prowess 
had  worsted,  overthrown  and  annihilated  the  patrician 
gentry  of  Rome."* 

Lentulus  was  recalled  and  disgraced.  His  humiliation 
has  always  been  a  mysterj'  to  readers  of  history.  The 
true  light  of  the  affair  has  been  shut  out — so  dark  was 
the  history  of  this  matter  kept  for  ages  from  the  reader's 
mind. 

Spartacus  was  maligned  by  everybody;  and  public  sen- 
timent turned  a  smile  in  his  favor  into  a  heresy  and  in- 
timidated the  favorable  opinions  and  conversation  of  the 
I>€ople  as  well  as  blockaded  the  will  and  the  pen  of  his- 
torians. 

Spartacus,  everywhere  victorious  was,  after  the  great 
battle  in  Picenum,  forced  to  proceed  southward  by  his 
foolish  soldiers  who,  puffed  ''°  with  success,  were  wanting 
in  obedience  and  could  not  participate  in  the  dream  of 
Spartacus  to  retire  to  the  pastoral  charms  of  his  native 
land.  We  next  find  him  marching  to  Thuria,  with  a  vast 
army  and  great  quantities  of  plunder,  with  the  intention 
of  passing  the  winter  of  72-71,  B.  C.  But  another  vic- 
tory was  yet  to  be  won  before  the  army  could  reach  its 
winter  quarters — the  battle  with  Mummias  in  Pice- 
num."" 

It  was  now  nearing  the  time  of  the  Roman  Comitiee,  or 

»«  Flonii,  III.  20.  "At  latt  with  »n  the  forces  it  his  rommtnd  he 
marched  e^aiust  the  Thracian  gladiator."  Tranalator's  note.  Accord- 
lac  to  law,  Craaaua,  being  the  connol  was  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces   recently   returned  from    Spain    and   Aaia. 

•I  LiTT,  Epitomr,  XCV.  "There  happened  an  alTair  on  a  gigantic 
■cale.  Steadlljr  the]*  found  allies  of  their  own  clasa,  besides  many 
farmers — men   of   a   tough    and    pernicious   sort." 

>s  Cicero,  id  Atlirum.  V'l.  22.  "Spartacus  the  leader  of  the  run- 
Bwaf_  alaTea,  was  able  with  his  500  robbers  to  perpetrate  enoush  of 
♦Til. 

**  Cf.   Smith's,    Dielionary  0/  Ortek  and  Roman    Biography. 

too  This  account  is  given  in  Plutarch's  ti/«  of  Cratiui.  MommMO. 
Bitlory  of  Romt,  here  breaks  the  story  of  Spartacus  and  hia  TJetorlM 
-into  a  tangle  nf  uninlelllgible  data,  although  its  thread  il  iMD  to  b« 
vuite  clear,  with   a  little  pains. 
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the  assembly  of  Roman  citizens  for  voting  for  new  officers. 
Among  these  officers  consuls  were  to  be  elected.  But  so 
great  was  the  terror  which  Spartacus  had  inspired  that 
no  candidates  were  to  be  found.  This  phenomenon  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  whoever  should  be  elected  consul 
would  have  to  go  in  person  to  meet  the  dreaded  gladia- 
tor. Finally,  after  much  hesitation,  Marcus  Licinius  Cras- 
BU8,  consented  to  be  nominated  and  of  course,  received  the 
full  vote  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

Ac/;ordingly,  Crassus,  prepared  for  the  campaign  against 
the  great  guerilla  chieftain  with  eight  fall  legions  of 
Roman  soldiers  raiistered  for  the  occasion.  But  the  frag- 
ments of  the  defeated  armies  of  Poplicola  and  Lentolus, 
together  with  the  pnetorian  forces,  also  shattered  by  Spar- 
tacus, were  now  returning  to  the  metropolis  in  a  straggling, 
demoralized  condition.  All  these  were  soon  joined  to  the 
new  army  of  Cras-sus.'"" 

The  new  confidence  which  this  election  of  Crassus  in- 
spired caused  a  great  number  of  young  Roman  gentry  to 
volunteer,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  eight  legions 
were  full.  A  full  Roman  legion  of  that  era  consisted  of 
6,000  men  which  makes  48,000  for  the  new  army  of  eight 
legions. 

From  the  start,  there  must  have  been  at  least  100,000 
men  sent  out  under  Crassus  against  the  rebels,  which  force 
kept  constantly  increasing  to  the  end. 

Returning  to  Spartacus,  we  find  evidence '"  that  while 
at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  between  the  Po — which  be 
did  not  cross — and  Picenum,  he  offered  inducements  to  all 
who  would  cast  off  the  yoke  of  despotism,  to  join.  That 
the  slaves  took  the  offer  of  freedom  is  evident  from  the 
number,  which  commentators  venture  to  put  at  120,000,  and 
which  we  jiositively  know  soon  greatly  augmented.    Many 

101  AppUn,  HUtoria  Ronana,  X,  118:  "The  war  had  already  b«en 
racing  three  years  and  waa  becoming  more  fearful  and  the  gladiaton 
more  disdainful  in  power  and  spirit.  When  the  vote  for  new  consuls 
was  about  to  be  taken  candidates  were  tardy  in  coming  to  hand,  aa 
they  would  have  to  be  commanders.  At  length  Licloius  Crassus,  w«U 
known  by  family  and  wealth  among  the  Romans,  manifested  a  willing- 
ness ID  assume  command  and  with  six  fresh  legions  bore  away  againat 
Spartacus."  Plutarch  says:  "No  sooner  was  the  senate  informed  of 
these  miserable  proceedings,  than  they  expressed  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion sgalnst  the  consuls,  and  gare  orders  that  they  should  be  superseded 
in  the  command.  Crassus  was  the  person  they  pitched  upon  ss  a  suo- 
eessor,  and  many  of  the  nobility  serred  under  him,  as  volunteers,  aa 
well  on  account  of  bis  political  InBuenca  and  from  personal  regard." 

103  Cf.  Larouaae,  I>lc(io>iaira  C7n<ii«rf<I,  Art.  Spartaetu,  based  on  tha 
ramarks  of   Plutarch. 
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of  the  higher  classes  spumed  offers  to  co-operate  because 
they  "disdained  to  join  slaves";  although  they  hated  the 
Romans.'"" 

When  Crassus  arrived  in  Cis-Alpine  Oaul,  near  the  city 
of  Mutiiia,  where  the  army  of  Spartacus  lay,  he  studied 
closely  the  traits  of  his  antagonist  and  concluded  to  adopt 
the  tactics  of  Fabius  who  had  previously  been  successful 
over  Hannibal,  by  worrying  him  and  not  giving  battle. 
After  harassing  Spartacus  in  rear  and  flank  for  some 
time  he  sent  the  pro-consul,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  around 
on  the  other  side  with  orders  to  be  watchful  and  goad  the 
enemy,  without  hazarding  an  engagement;  but  the  fox- 
witted  gladiator,  with  apparent  indifference,  allured  this 
Roman  into  an  idea  that  he  could  safely  go  beyond  hia 
orders,  and  attack  a  wing  of  the  workingmen  who  were  in 
reality,  impatient  for  the  fray. 

At  a  weak  moment,  least  suspected  and  least  watched, 
Spartacus  gave  the  welcome  order  of  battle.  The  shout 
went  up  and  with  it  came  the  force  of  the  onset.  Cassius 
was  crushed  by  the  unexpected  blow  and  completely 
routed.  The  Held  of  Mntina  covered  with  the  slain,  re- 
mained with  the  workingmen. 

Spartacus,  slowly  continuing  his  march  southward,  har- 
assed and  tormented  by  Crassus  who  was  too  good  a  com- 
mander to  venture  a  general  engagement,  studied  every 
opportunity  to  catch  the  Roman  at  a  weak  point.'"*  Op- 
portunity soon  came.  The  proprietor,  Cn.  Manlius,  was 
caught  at  an  unguarded  moment  and  ua  a  terribly  bloody 
conflict  of  which  we  have  only  a  sullen  and  lugubrious 
mention  by  historians,  was  torn  to  atoms  by  the  charge 
of  a  heavy  detachment  of  Spartacus. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  army  was  now  that  of  ter- 
ror. After  the  defeat  of  Cassius  at  the  city  of  Mutina 
and  of  Manlius  at  a  point  southward,  we  find  Spartacus, 
still  harns-xed  by  Crassus,  in  the  rich  valleys  of  Picenum, 
the  scenes  of  the  next  and  ninth  battle  in  which  the  gladi- 

101  These  feuu  gWing  the  finishing  touchen  of  the  ttUjrj,  are  taken 
fron  isolated  frag^nenta  of  the  broken  hlatorice,  no  badly  mutilated  in- 
deed, that  we  should  be  loth  to  pass  upon  them,  did  not  our  inferencea 
coincide  with  those  of  othera  who  hare  taken  great  pains  to  get  the 
kernel  of   the  theme. 

]"<  "The  Roman  general  only  intended  to  Inrade  Latinm.  not  daring 
to  risk  a  battle  with  the  terrible  gladiator,  and  waa  content  to  harass 
and  render  him  miserable,  with  his  lieutenants,  who  were  InTarlably 
beaten  whenever  thev  rentnred  to  come  lo  battle."  La  Rotua*.  Die* 
linnoirf    Unfrfrnfl.   Art.    Spartacua. 
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ator  chieftain  was  conqueror.  Crassus  posted  himself  here, 
in  advance  of  the  workingmeu,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting their  march  southward. 

Miinimius,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  Lieuteuants  of 
Crassus,  was  sent  round  to  tlie  flank  of  the  enemy,  with  or- 
ders to  continue  strategical  mana-uvres;  and  was  strictly 
charged  to  follow  him,  but  not  to  hazard  a  battle.  Mum- 
mius  had  nioi-e  courage  and  conceit  tiiaii  discretion  or 
obedience.  He  proved  to  be  precisely  the  man  whom  Spar- 
tacus  wanted.  The  foxy  gladiator  now  dallied  with  ruse 
and  incantation  and  finally  decoyed  the  whole  force,  con- 
sisting of  12,000  men  into  an  assailable  point.  This  whole 
mantruvre  seems  to  have  been  deeply  laid  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  an  admixture  of  flattery.  At  any  rate,  however 
ambidextrous  the  incentive,  the  decoy  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  ambition  on  ttie  otlier,  prevailed. 

Just  when  Mumniius  believed  he  was  in  the  act  of  rid- 
ding his  country  of  a  loathsome  foe,  a  wild  war-whoop  of 
the  mirmillions  burst  out  along  the  lines.  Sparlacus  at 
the  enemy's  vulnerable  points  gave  the  order  of  attack. 
This  time  it  was  many  against  few.  Mummius  was  over- 
whelmed. "His  whole  army  completely  routed.  Many 
were  killed  upon  the  battle  field.  Others  terrified,  cast 
away  their  arms  and  saved  their  lives  by  flight."  "^ 

Again  the  anns  of  Spartacus  were  victorious.  Mum- 
mius was  annihilated.'"^  Disaster  again  convulsed  the 
»gis  of  slavefaolding,  degenerate  Rome,  whose  haughty 
men,  many  of  whom  owned  at  that  moment  from  1,000  to 
10,000  slaves  each,  were  freshly  reminded  by  every  victory 
of  Spartacus,  of  the  doom  of  their  crumbling  institution, 
sacred,  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  paganism  they  wor- 
shiped for  a  religion. 

Crassus  had  cause  to  be  severe.  Plutarch  adds  that: 
"He  severely  reprimanded  Mnmmius  who  had  escaped 
unhurt.  He  armed  the  few  survivors  anew,  insisting  upon 
their  giving  bond  of  fidelity  to  the  new  arms  given  them. 
He  took  5,000  of  the  most  cowardly,  divided  them  into  50 
platoons  and  these  into  decades,  one  of  whom  was  by  lot, 
put  to  death;  in   this  way   recalling  an   ancient  military 

ina  Plutarch,    ld*m;    Appiin:    MommMn    *od    some   of   the    Encyrla- 

lOT  Cf.  iKltrnaHoniiX  EnevetepoMlia,  Art.  Sparlacv*.  Allhoogh  we  ci»» 
r«f«r«Dra  lo  oHfinal  auihoritr  ther»  in  >  Tarlety  of  rMdinfK  and  of 
oplolona;  and  wc  ihprcfore  rite  contemporaneoaa  writer!  and  recom- 
vend  them  to  the  reader. 
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nsage  of  punishment.  This  kind  of  puniBhment  in  fact, 
is  the  mark  of  the  greatest  infamy;  for  as  the  execution 
is  public,  in  sight  of  the  whole  anny,  cLrcumstauces  that 
are  awful  and  affecting  follow."  ""  But  this  horrible  chas- 
tisement came  late.     Spartacus  had  again  been  victorious. 

But  two  causes  now  set  in  to  cast  shadows  over  the 
glory  of  the  conquering  gladiator.  His  own  ignorant 
and  foolish  soldiers  began  again  to  show  signs  of  insub- 
ordination, elated  by  their  never  failing  successes.  They 
wanted  to  plunder  and  feast  upon  the  fat  of  the  land;  and 
while  they  were  actually  becoming  demoralized  and  disso- 
lute ui  their  extraordinary  experience  of  victory,  their  new 
enemy  Crassus  was  growing  wiser  and  surer  in  his  har- 
rowing experience  of  defeat.  These  two  causes  combined 
to  bring  the  terrible  lion  to  his  end. 

Crassus,  after  this  ferocious  specimen  of  the  cruelty  of 
war,  attacked  Spartacus,  and  drove  him  to  the  sea.""  But 
this  signal  victory  mentioned  by  Appian,  is  denied  by  Plu- 
tarch in  the  following  tenns:  "After  thus  chastising  his 
men,  he  (Crassus)  led  them  against  the  enemy.  But  Spar- 
tacus turned  back  and  retired  through  Lucania  to  the 
sea."  "" 

Spartacus  marched  his  army  sfAithward  along  the  Ad- 
riatic to  embark  for  Sicily  across  the  straits  of  Messina. 

lOS  PlDtarch,  Utm;  Appian,  Blrtoria  Romana,  I,  118.  "Immedi- 
attcljr  cboosing  one  out  of  trtry  ttn  from  the  whole  lot  of  those  who  bed 
been  defeated  they  were  condemned  to  death  and  destroyed.  This  waa 
res«rdlen  at  to  which  one  the  lot  fell  upon;  for  erery  aoldier  in  the 
army  which  was  beaten  waa  called  up  and  the  tenth  of  the  whole  number 
choMn.  The  total  nomter  enrolled  was  about  4,000,  no  one  eacap- 
Inf.  No  matter  how  tbia  was  conaidered,  the  thought  of  defeat  be- 
came one  of  terror  and  straightway  Crassus  fell  upon  the  mrriada 
nnder  Spartacua  and  bia  disdainful  gladiators,  with  these  newly  In- 
vigorated men,  and  drove  them."  Sallust,  HUtoriarum  Populi  fiomani, 
Ubri.  Rfcenslo  of  Anion,  Thysius.  old  Lugdnnum  edition,  p.  603, 
has  a  aadly  mutilated  scrap;  "Sorte  ductos  fuati  necat:"  and  tb« 
learned  editor  in  a  note  explains  as  follows:  "'He  kills  those  who 
were  chosen  by  lot,  with  clubs.'  I  think  it  should  read:  'He  kills 
those  led  out.'  Concerning  the  severe  military  discipline  of  Crassus, 
we  must  reflect  that  it  was  in  the  caae  of  the  two  legioos  of  Mum- 
mius  who,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  consul,  had  dared  to  attack 
the  enemy  under  Spartacus  and  who  had  been  defeated.  Four  hun- 
dred of  those  who  nad  been  the  first  to  take  to  their  heels  were  led 
forth,  after  being  drawn  by  lot.  Tbia  ancient  manner  of  punishment 
by  making  them  kill  each  other,  and  which  had  long  since  fallen  Into 
disuse,  waa  resuscitated  by  Crassus."  According  to  Satluat  they  were 
killed  with   clubs. 

toe  Appian,  I,  118,  fin:  "Defeating  him.  he  smartly  followed  him 
to  the  sea,  where  he  (Spsrtacus)  was  to  cross  over  inlo  Si^ilr.  Here 
Crassus  set  to  work  and  threw  up  a  bresstwork  sod  sn  Intrench- 
meot."     Mommseo,  HMforv   o/  Rome,  Vol.  IV,  p.   106. 

110  Plutarch,   Llf«   of  Cratiu*. 
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Theze  ■  ttroag  etmunEUntial  erideoee  thai  prirateen  of 
the  MedHerraneaii  mmaHed  Spaitaeus;  aad  if  we  judge 
from  this  point  of  view,  a  oew  ligid  is  Uuowd  upon  Uw 
history  of  his  career.  No  written  Rcords,  bowerer,  ezjat 
proving  this,  and  for  want  of  it  we  follow  the  story  as  it 
is  told. 

If  the  pirates,  s»-«alled,  refused  to  help  hin,  thn  eleutjr 
working  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  as  Mommsm  snggestB, 
why  ahoaid  Rome  have  inunediatety  instituted  a  man-bant 
against  themT  Tadtos  has  some  remarks  favoring  our 
Lbeozy  that  the  pirates  were  faithfnl  to  Spartacos^  An- 
other potent  question  is,  how  did  the  gladiator  get  the 
great  army  of  300,000  men  f  Did  not  the  privateers  ship 
them  over  from  Sicily  t  We  shall  refer  to  these  things 
later. 

This  new  move  of  Spartacus  to  reach  Sicily  is  called  by 
some,  his  last  stroke  of  genius.  It  was  an  original  one. 
There  had  been,  some  27  years  before,  a  great  rebellion 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  >"  and  at  this  moment,  when  Spar- 
tacus approached  that  fair  isle — the  granary  of  Rome — 
it  was  suffering  from  the  roost  inhuman  exactions,  by 
order  of  Vemes,  the  in.«atiate  and  avaricious  despoiler, 
whose  greedy  havoc  was  soon  afterwards  opposed  by 
Cicero.  The  slaves  and  property  owners  alike  were  goaded 
by  this  roan's  rapacity  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  against 
Rome.  Had  Spartacus  succeeded  in  crossing  safely  with 
his  army  the  chances  are  that  the  goaded  people  would  have 
gladly  joined  him  in  overwhelming  numbers,  if  for  nothing 
else  than  to  rid  themselves  of  this  insatiable  Roman  gov- 
ernor whose  exactions,  to  satisfy  personal  greed,  well-nigfa 
brought  Sicily  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.**' 

111  8m  eluptcT  zl  rupra,  Tb*  *tr«nc«  word*  of  ConMlini  Tkcitoa^ 
AnmUtim.  Iib*r  XV.  rap.  48:  rrfrrrin;  lo  Sparticni  and  tb«  Booaa 
6atflU  acalDrt  tl«  pirate*,  show  how  fearful  vai  the  dancer,  and  tbmr 
Men  to  advert  to  the  Usk  of  fHendahip  exittiog  between  them  and 
Spartacua:  "Aboat  the  aame  time  the  gladiator*  forred  thenucWaa 
iaio  the  town  of  Pranute  and  endeavored  to  break  into  the  nrriaoB 
of  the  arm?  which  here  held  the  munition*  of  war.  and  spread  terror 
among  the  people :  for  it  started  amidst  these  a  desire  to  reCoaet  th9 
old  scenes  of  Spsrtacna :  and  not  much  later  a  naval  defeat  was  sq*. 
talned.  It  was  not  a  war.  for  all  this  was  in  a  time  of  profoDnd  peaea 
but  Kero  had  ordered  the  fleet  to  return  to  Campania  on  a  rertaio 
dar.  lakinf  no  notice  of  the  nets  of  the  sea.  The  (ovemor*  tbarefora, 
inasinueb  as  the  sea  thronged  with  pirate*  who  had  their  head-iiaartan 
in  Tarmim  (Mola  da  Ovtal.  and  were  strong  In  Africa  aa  wcO  a*  la 
Xls«ni.  which  they  had  ukeo.  sent  war  boats  with  three  ctirs  of  a«n 
and  a  large  number  of  emallsr  remehi  everywhere  along  the  CnraaniaB 
shore*." 

112  Cicero,    r«rr««,  prntiiin.     Her*  Cicero  givea  an  ahMjaesI   account 
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On  bis  arrival  at  the  sea  opposite  the  Sicilian  shore, 
Spartacus  who  bad  formed  this  plan  of  crossing  over  with 
bis  entire  army  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  from  the 
ranks  of  the  slaves,  negotiated  wilh  the  freebootei-s  or 
brigand  mariners,  as  they  are  mercilessly  called  in  the  his- 
tories, who  from  ancient  times  ransacked  the  coasts  for 
plunder.'" 

They  exhibited  a.  quality  of  perfidy,  perhaps  against 
Rome — although  the  historians  show  that  it  was  against 
Spartacus — which  actually  resulted  in  their  being  swept 
from  their  trade;  for  soon  after  the  suppression  of  the 
8er\'ile  war  which  they  are  represented  to  have  been  too 
treacherous  and  disingenuous  to  sustain,  the  Romans  sent 
an  expedition  against  them  which  certaiply  was  a  contin- 
uation of  the  great  man-hunt  ending  in  their  own  exter- 
mination."* If  Spartacus  could  have  accomplished  this 
magnificent  strategical  feat  and  realized  his  scheme  of  pass- 
ing the  winter  in  Sicily  where  the  terribly-oppressed  and 
down-trodden  slaves  would  have  deserted  in  vast  numbers 
and  extricated  themselves  from  their  otherwise  hopeless 
servitude,  he  might,  allowing  him  his  wonted  success,  not 
only  have  beaten  Crassus,  but  also  the  armies  of  Pompey 
and  Lucullus  when  they  afterwards  arrived. 

In  fact,  we  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  final 
result  upon  the  human  race — indeed,  we  are  loth  to  spec- 
ulate; for  under  the  humane  management  of  Spartacus  it 
might  have  resulted  in  a  permanent  recognition  of  the 
honor  and  merit  of  human  labor  which  was  in  those  times 
denied. 

It  is  enough  to  repeat  what  history  relates,  that  the  self- 
ish, dishonest  and  treacherous  pirates  took  the  proffered 
gold  of  Spartacus  but  failed  to  land  him  in  Sicily;  for 
though  his  army  enormously  increased,  yet  Lis  failing  to 
get  there  probably  disconcerted  and  squeezed  him  betwixt 
the  mill-stones  of  peril  and  hope,  leaving  him  heart-broken 
and  defeated.  It  was  the  knell  of  Spartacus.  What  fur- 
ther the  historian  can  trace  of  this  great  general  and  moat 

of  thii  msn'i  cxtortiona.  Cicero  siaumcd  the  caux  of  lb*  ptopls  n. 
Verret   nnd  lucceedpd   in   otitsininr   a   verdict. 

llsBecren.  Ptuplt  dt  V  AntiquiU.  Vol.  II.  pp.  170179,  of  Um 
French  traDsIation. 

114  LIT.,  XOVIII.  "L.  Melallua  the  prntor,  protperoatly  carried  on 
a  warfare  Iq  Sicily."  (£pi(ome);  Vellejiu  PatercuJiu,  AbridgmnU  »t 
LatktK   Bittory,  Book  II,   c.  81. 
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marvelous  genius  is  but  the  description  of  prodigious 
spasms  and  writhings  of  a  dying  giant. 

Crassus,  watching  from  a  distance  these  defeated  man- 
CBUvres  of  the  gladiator,  conceived  the  idea  of  imprisoning 
him  in  the  narrow  neck  or  point  of  the  promontory  of 
Bruttium  or  Khegium,  by  throwing  up  a  line  of  circum* 
vallation  across  tliis  miniature  isthmus  with  an  object  of 
hemming  the  proletarian  army  in  and  besieging  it  during 
the  winter.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Great  French 
Universal  Dictionary  declares  that  Crassus  was  positively 
afraid  to  give  the  enemy  an  honorable  battle."*  Sparta- 
cus,  regarded  this  enormous  line  of  retrenchments  with 
contempt.  It  was  an  earthwork  reaching  from  sea  to  sea, 
being,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  "36  miles  long,  fifteen  feet  high 
and  a  wall  above  this  of  considerable  height — a  work  great 
and  difficult." 

It  was  now  the  winter  of  B.  C.  71-70.  The  supplies 
for  the  army  of  the  proletaries  were  disappearing.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  Spartacus  watched  his  opportunity, 
bent  on  retreat  which  involved  an  escape  from  this  trap. 
One  dark  wintry  night  amid  the  roar  of  a  storm,  while  the 
forces  of  Crassus  lay  chilled,  and  torpid,  least  alert  and 
fitted  for  surprise,  the  army  of  the  slaves,  at  the  command 
of  their  leader,  burst  from  the  bivouacs  and  sword  in  band 
scaled  the  intrenchment,  filling  it  with  earth  and  wood, 
and  in  spite  of  all  resistance  passed  over  and  gained  the 
free  plains  beyond."*    Thus  commenced  the  admirable  re- 


nVinff  of  SpArtucuR  b«  isyii; 

is)    hi ■ 


So  great  woii  the  tfrror  Which 

nd' inspired,   that  Crassui   uodertoolc  to  ihut  him    up 

ulii  of  Rhpgium  by  «  bre««tworlt   and  dilch  lome  45  miln 

■hlet  of  the   Klnres  mftnifpsteil  profound   rontempt   for   tbia 

k,  a>  weil  ma  for  bis  encmipa,  who  did  not  dare  to  attack 

front.     Therefore,    when    the   provisions   began    to    fail,    he 

m    I'urt    uf  the   breastwork    during  a   atormy   night,    forced 

m  and   manoiuTred   freely  in   Lucania    where  he 

of  the  two  lientenanta  of  Crasaus  who  had   the 

in    hia   retreat."     La   Routie,    Dictiono<r»    Vni- 

Romana,    I,    110:     "Spartacus,    rellnqoiahinK 

.    laltle  with    bis  entire  command,  ordered  hia  caT- 

■  ■ti    lease   the  beaiegera   aa   much   as   possible,   by    con- 

ihem  of   a  sudden.     He  broke   into   the  defenses   of 

-.<*d   them,    accomplishing  the  destruction  of  much   dif- 

Uuat   ^    Roman   prisoner   in    the  open  space  between 

sWtfig  his  own  men  by  plain  view  that  they  were  not 

Be  threw   fflgots  and   wood   bundles  into  the   ditch 

'ovasen,    Uitlory    of    Romt,    IV,    p.    107:   "but    In    a 

Spartacus  broke  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and 

Tl    was  once  more   in   Lucania."      Plutarch,   Craea«w, 

>r7,  while  Bchambacb,    clearly   showa  It   to   hara   bean 
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treat  of  Spartacus — a  retreat  which  for  fine  generalship 
combining  fertility  of  expedient,  quelling  insubordinatioa 
witliin,  and  overcoming  obstacles  without,  may  yet,  when 
more  carefully  studied  and  better  known,  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  true  models  in  warfare.  The  Roman 
general  now  thoroughly  frightened,  wrote  to  Rome  for 
more  help."' 

It  appears  that  after  the  failure  of  Spartacus  to  reach 
Sicily,  a  revolt  of  prodigious  exteut  took  place  in  his  army. 
A  body  of  probably  over  50,000  men  separated  from  the 
main  army.  They  vaunted  that  Spartacus  was  a  coward; 
dared  not  meet  the  Roman  general;  that  they  would  not 
longer  be  restrained  from  giving  the  hated  enemy  battle. 
They  accordingly  aiipointed  as  their  commanders  two  of 
the  most  boasting  of  the  malcontents,  Gannicus  and  Cas- 
tas, and  demanded  of  tliese  inexperienced  captains  to  be 
led  to  battle.'"    They  then  provoked  the  army  of  Crassus 

iiTAppian,  I.  119120:  "Th«  people  In  the  city  of  Rome,  on  In- 
qnlr)'>  learninK  the  eicape  of  Spartacus  from  the  blockade  and  reflect- 
ing upon  Xhr  TuHj^th  of  (his  war  with  the  gladiator,  sent  word  to  Pom' 
pey  to  return  with  his  army,  from  Spain,  writing  him  that  the  affair 
had  become  a  grent  and  diflirutt  work.  Since  the  election  which 
created  Crassus  consul,  he  had  kept  back  the  rumors  of  the  war  with 
Spartacus  from  the  knowledge  of  Pompey  and  made  every  possible 
turn  to  get  Spartacus  into  bis  bands.  Spartacus  knew  that  negotia- 
tions were  goin^  on  for  the  assistance  of  Pompey."  Crsssus  much 
frightened,  certainly  sent  for  and  obtained  both  tne  armv  under  Pom- 
pey, Tictorious  in  Spsin  and  that  of  Lucnllus  from  Asia  Minor,  tic- 
toriOQs  in  the  Mithndatic  wnr.  See  also  La  Rousse.  Dictionaire  Vni- 
vtrtal.  Art,  SpartacuM :  "Crassus  wrote  to  the  senate  asking  that 
Pompey,  then  about  to  return  from  Spain,  be  sent  to  his  assistance; 
likewise  for  the  aid  of  Lucullus,  who  was  about  to  return  from  Asia, 
fie  however,  soon  regretted  this  step,  and  sought  every  measure  posst- 
ble  to  terminste  the  war  himself,  so  that  ne  might  enjoy  all  the 
honor." 

lis  Plutarch,  idem,  is  one  of  our  best  witnesses  on  this  great  battle: 
"He  resolved,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  attack  the  troops  which 
had  revolted,  and  formed  a  separate  oodpr,  under  the  command  of  two 
others  named  Cannicius  and  Csstus.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  corps 
of  six  thousand  men  before  to  seize  an  eminence  which  be  thought 
would  be  of  service  to  him.  but  ordered  them  to  conduct  their  enter- 
prise with  all  imaginable  secrecy.  They  observed  his  directions;  snd, 
to  concesl  their  march  the  better,  covered  their  helmets  and  the  rest 
of  their  arms.  Two  women,  however,  who  were  sacriflcing  before  the 
enemy's  camp,  discovered  them,  and  they  would  probably  have  met 
their  fate,  bad  not  Crassus  advanced  Immediately,  and  giveu  the 
enemy  battle.  This  was  the  most  obstinate  action  in  the  woole  war. 
Twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  of  which 
number  there  were  only  two  found  woundea  in  the  back;  the  rest 
died  in  their  ranks,  after  the  bravest  exertions  of  valour."  Livy, 
whose  valuable  hiatory  of  this  great  war  is  lost  is  fortunately  quoted 
by  ProntinuB,  Slralrgnnaton,  if,  6,  34,  out  of  the  97th.  the  book  of 
the  Annates  Ab  VrOe  Condila,  as  follows:  "  ThirtyBve  thousand 
ftrmed  soldiers  of  the  insurgent  slaves  who  were  defeated  by  Craasua 
were  killed  in  this  battle,  together  with  their  generals,  Costus  and  Oan- 
sicus.'  so  saya  Llvy  and  the  Somani  recaptured  5  aaglet,  26  eaaigni 
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to  an 


t.    When  Sp«itacni^ 


fthif  echoed  his  foreknowledge  of  the  eeitmin  rcMilt,  per- 


eeived  this 


aUfor 


evidently 

Rsoived  to  die,  bravely  combating  for  his  canaeL  Czaaaua 
met  the  aeceders  and  a  terribly  bloody  battle  took  place 
near  Croton,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  in  loiw  ^■"**"'«, 
vhoae  waters,  Plutarch  says,  are  "sometimea  pore  and 
waoetinies  sali."  The  contest  was  extremely  aerere. 
Plntaicfa  wrongly  describes  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  war. 
It  was  long  before  the  army  of  the  seeeders  gaT«  way. 
Not  a  man  fiinebed.  Of  the  heaps  of  slain  none  were 
wounded  in  the  back;  all  falling  in  the  ranks  perfonnin^ 
the  bravest  acts  of  valor.  At  last,  overcome  hj  nnooben 
they  were  forced  to  yield  a  little,  giving  the  Romans  an 
advantage  which  they  took  and  killed  12,300,  or  as  Livy, 
qnoted  by  Frontin,  probably  more  correctly  puts  it,  35,- 
000,"»  of  the  secedere,  on  the  spot;  nor  would  any  of  the 
proletaries  have  survived  the  slaughter  had  not  Spartacos, 
by  a  forced  march,  arrived  in  season  to  interfere  and  put 
an  end  to  the  bloody  work.  Bat  Oannicus  and  Castus  were 
among  the  slain. 

Crassus  on  the  whole,  had  made  little  to  be  proud  of  by 
this  last  encounter:  for  his  forces  were  much  more  nunoei^ 
ous  than  the  seeeders.  Besides  he  certainly  lost  a  large 
number  of  men  in  the  contest,  and  perceiving  that  its  effect 
was  only  to  heal  the  mutiny  and  knit  the  rebels  together 
into  an  indissoluble  brotherhood  by  teaching  the  dangers 

■  nd  much  plnndcr,  amonc  which  wer«  the  pnctorUn  tucam."  Thb 
Bukt*  tb«  Dumbcri  tctualiy  klllnl  to  hir*  b««n  35,000.  Undoabtedlr 
thii  li  Ih*  more  accarata  Mtimde;  it  aUo  ihowi  the  cnormoas  mmfoi- 
tndfl  of  the  army  of  Sparlacua. 

lit  Frootin,  In  hii  Slraltgtmatm,  or  MilUary  ScitiK4,  Whtr  IT.  cap. 
r,  84,  D*  Ingidiit,  inttancea  this  battle  aa  ona  of  the  promioent  exam- 
plea  of  militarj  tactica;  aod  fi^ea  the  rreat  conflict  in  a  new  and  In- 
tereattnc  dreaa:  "Craasai  had  in  the  war  of  the  ^dialora,  at  Cstanft, 
bnilt  a  couple  of  paliiade-like  intrenchmenta  that  walled  the  camp*  of 
Spartacoa  from  hia  own  arrn^.  In  the  nicht^  Spartacoa  aet  hia  amy 
to  motion  while  the  prvtoriao  cuarda  remainea  on  hifh  froand  ta 
their  campa,  in  order  to  deceiTe  the  Romans.  He  thua  led  onl  all  hia 
force  and  foinf  to  the  foot  of  the  mounlaioa  the^  all  met  ft  a  placa 
Indicated  in  advance.  The  caTalry  waa  attacked  by  L.  Quinctio  and 
Iha  part  under  Spartacoa  waa  drawn  oS  ao  aa  to  fmatrata  a  battle  with 
him.  The  other  part  coniistin;  of  Gaula  and  Oennana  who  had  b«eii 
to  a  faction  againit  their  head  leader  and  who  were  commanded  by 
Caatua  and  Gannicua,  were  allured  into  an  attack  (upon  Quinctio),  by 
hia  pretending  to  eicape.  In  thia  way  the  Roman  drew  ap  hia  forc^ 
acainat  them  and  when  the  barbarians  came  up  b«  formed  hia  caTalry 
in  aquarea  and  auddenly  throwing  off  the  maak,  fell  upon  them  with  m 
clamor.  Thirty-flve  thouaand  armed  men,  LiTy  tclla  ua,  fell  in  this 
battle,  tocether  with  both  tha  leadera,  Caatna  and  Oannletu."  B**  alao 
Um  woroa  of  Frontin,   abora. 
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of  their  temerity,  he  began  to  fear  that  Spartacus,  now 
rapidly  marching  northward,  was  earnestly  meditating  an 
attack  on  Rome. 

The  army  of  the  proletaries,  still  hugging  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  was  now  nearing  the  Tarentine  gulf  on  its  march 
northward  toward  the  port  of  Bnmdusium  in  its  second 
attempt  to  reach  Sicily  by  sea.  Just  after  crossing  the 
river  Strongoli,  or  Neeethus  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the  very 
ancient  town  of  Petelia,  the  Roman  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  La.  Quintius,  one  of  the  officers  of  Crassus  and  the 
quiBstor,  Tremellius  Scrofa,  came  up  with  the  intention  only 
of  harassing  him  in  rear  and  flank,  according  to  the  ex- 
press orders  of  Crassus  who  adhered  to  the  Fabian  tactics. 
Spartacus  on  being  attacked  by  a  few  skirmishers  in  the 
rear,  suddenly  wheeled  a  large  detachment  upon  the 
Romans  who  were  not  prepared,  and  succeeded  in  routing 
them  so  completely  that  the  qusestor  who  was  wounded, 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.     It  was  another  great  victory. 

But  Crassus,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  effects,  soon  per- 
ceived that  it  was  the  cause  of  reviving  among  the  slaves 
the  malignant  spirit  of  insubordination.  They  were  ag&in 
so  inflated  with  success  that  they  threatened  to  rebel ;  and 
their  miserable  conduct  forced  Spartacus  to  take  an  op- 
posite direction  from  that  which  he  chose  to  march,  caus- 
ing a  disaster  by  hurrying  them  onward  to  final  downfall. 
Plutarch  declares  that  the  insurgents  after  this  victory 
became  so  arrogant  and  mutinous  that  they  drew  swords 
and  insisted  upon  being  led  against  Crassus'  army  in  open 
field.  They  demanded  to  be  marched  through  Campania 
to  Rome;  and  Spartacus  was  not  long  afterwards  forced 
to  give  orders  to  march  toward  the  now  trembling  capital. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  insubordination  he  could  but 
admire  their  bravery  and  knew  their  impetuosity  when  led 
to  battle.  Plutarch  in  speaking  of  their  valor  at  tlie  bat- 
tle of  the  secedei-s  where,  according  to  Livy,  no  less  than 
35,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  says  that  ttiey  died  man- 
fully, only  two  of  the  killed  being  found  wounded  in  the 
back.  "The  rest  had  died  in  the  ranks,  after  the  grandest 
exhibit  of  bravery."  Spartacus,  aware  of  the  approach  of 
Pompiey  from  the  direction  of  Rome,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  expected  landing  of  Lucullus  at  Bnmdnsium,  on  the 
other,  and  knowing  the  folly  of  hope  against  these  three 
great  veteran  armies  combined,  struck  a  forced  march  for 
Brundusium,  thinking  still  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
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privBt«ers  in  transporting  him  to  Sicily,  before  LucuUns 
hove  in  view.  Though  he  could  rely  upon  his  soldiei-s' 
bravery  he  i'oresaw  that  a  general  engagement  must  be 
fatal. 

Thus  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  strange  reticence  of 
the  historians  regarding  the  fresh  allies  of  Crassus,  now 
actually  centering  together.  The  old  stigma  upon  the 
touch  of  a  creature  of  lowly  condition  by  an  optimate  of 
Rome  is  apparently  the  cause  of  the  suppression  of  alt 
histories  which  gave  the  details.  There  is  one  authority, 
however,  vhicb  brings  some  of  these  mar\-els  to  light. 
This  is  Vellejus  Paterculus  whose  History  of  Rome  was 
early  mutilated  in  all  the  manuscripts  except  one,  which 
sun'ived  until  it  was  printed  late  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Armed  with  this,  we  see  better  to  follow  the  thread  of  this 
great  rebellion  to  its  close,  and  can  thus  correct  some  very 
misleading  errors  of  modem  writers. 

The  whole  army  of  the  proletaries  moved  to  the  seaport 
of  Brundusium,  where  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  ships  and 
sail  to  Sicily.  But  here  Spartacus  was  met  and  assailed  by 
Lucullus  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  landing  his  whole 
army,  recalled  by  the  senate  of  Rome  to  help  Crassus. 
Whether  much  fighting  took  place  we  are  not  informed; 
but  foiled  again  in  his  desig^ns  by  sea,  he  turned  northward, 
harassed  and  goaded  by  the  veteran  army  from  Asia  in  fall 
force. 

In  these  returning  legions  of  Lucullus,  was  a  man  who 
was  soon  afterwards  destined  to  play  an  extraordinary  role, 
in  favor  of  the  proletaries,  and  to  lose  his  life  in  their 
defense.  It  was  Clodius,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lucullus, 
general-in-chief.  Wealthy,  of  noble  blood,  educated,  and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  lawyers  of  those  days — a  man 
who  restored  to  the  poor  workingmen  their  right  of  organi- 
zation, and  who  in  doing  this,  crippled  the  mighty  Cicero 
and  bmught  him  to  disgrace,  exile  and  final  death.  But 
we  leave  his  extraordinary  story  for  other  pages  of  our 
history  to  recount.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the  inde- 
scribable scenes  of  suffering  and  of  horror  which  he  was 
eye  witness  to  in  this  campaign  shaped  his  life-course  ever 
afterwards,  in  favor  of  the  lowly.'^" 

120  Publlui  Clodlua  wbi  of  patrician  blood.  See  LIpplncott's  Bio- 
irrapliicat  Dieliojuiry,  VoL  I,  art.  Cloitiu*.  "Deamgagav  of  a  very 
profliEate  character  of  the  patrician  bouse  of  Appiua  Claudiua  Pulcher ; 
■erred   in    Asia   under    Luoulloa   hia   brotber-in-Uv;    became   a    riolent 
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Lucullus,  according  to  good  authority,  drove  the  gladi- 
ator from  the  shipping  and  dogged  hira  in  the  rear  at 
every  step.**^  Pompey  was  present  with  the  whole  of  the 
large  anny  which  he  had  successfully  commanded  in 
Spain.  These  facts  we  knowj  for  if  we  do  not  find  men- 
tion of  actual  participation  of  these  two  freshly-arrived 
Roman  generals  and  their  veteran  legions,  as  being  en- 
gaged in  the  great  and  final  battle  of  Silarus,  we  certainly 
find  them  engaged  iu  the  man-hunt  which  was  instituted 
on  the  same  day.     Plutarch  also  hints  at  the  fact. 

In  apparent  deference  to  Crassus,  who  was  the  real  com- 
mander of  the  three  combined  armies,  the  history-mau- 
glers  have  evidently  secti  fit  to  trifle  with  the  truth  in 
leaving  no  mention  of  Pompey  or  of  LucuHua  in  the  last 

enemy  of  Cicero  who  had  appeared  in  evidence  agatnat  him;  raised 
aeveral  bloody  riota  against  tne  friends  of  Cicero  when  they  proposed 
and  pasecd  a  decree  for  his  resloration  B.  C.  57"  (see  Cicero,  Pro 
MHonf);  Bnimann,  GenehirhU  Romt.  The  Encuelopixdia  BHMnmVs. 
refusing  to  mention  him  under  a  special  nrticleueaaing.  calls  Clodius 
"a  worthless  demagogue,"  while  acknowledgrnK  ihul  he  "assailed  Cicero 
with  a  formal  charge  of  putling  citizena  to  death  summarily  without 
appeal  to  the  people,"  obtaining  a  decree  from  (he  people  for  bis  ban- 
i&hznent  400  miles  from  the  city.  Under  the  title  "Milo,"  the  PugUist 
and  murderer  of  Clodius,  the  Encvclopccdia  Britann.  aays:  *'P.  Ch>- 
dins,  the  leader  of  the  ruffians  who  professed  the  democratic  cause  waa 
his  personal  enemy,  and  their  brawls  in  the  streets  and  their  mutual 
accusations  in  the  law  courts  lasted  for  sereral  years."  Thua  Clodiua, 
the  chamnion  of  trade  unions  and  organiied  labor  ia  called  "leader  of 
the  ruffians"  who  were  the  worlcing  people  of  Rome.  The  Lipplncott 
Biographical  Dictionnrif,  Art.  Cir*ro,  says  of  Cicero:  *'Hia  enemy, 
Clodius,  who  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  C.  58,  and  who  waa 
supported  by  Cnsar  and  Pomppy,  now  manifested  his  vindictive  roalico 
against  Cicero  by  a  law  which  he  proposed:  that  whoever  has  put  to 
death  a  Roman  cltixen  without  form  of  trial  shall  be  inierdlctea  from 
fire  and  water.'*  The  fact  that  Cicero  had  committed  such  murdcra 
is  proved  hy  the  actual  passage  of  this  law  and  his  being  sent  into 
exile  and  his  house  on  ttie  Palatinate  Hill  publicly  burned,  thua  eoa- 
summatiug  his  terrible  disgrnce.  We  fail  to  see  in  these  stem  measuret 
of  Cludiun  in  punishing  murder,  and  In  upholding  the  aged  and  re* 
spectable  law  permitting  the  organization  of  the  working  people,  any 
tiling  that  would  not  be  considered  humane  and  respectable  in  tha 
highest  degree,  if  repeated  right  in  our  own  blazing  civilization. 

131  Appian,  120,  of  book  I  aays:  .  .  ,  "Pompey  was  bending  his 
energiea  to  reach  and  aeize  Spartacus;  and  the  lutler  believed  hFrn  to 
be  bearing  down  upon  him — even  then,  summoned  to  a  consultation 
with  Crassus.  Disdainlnif  to  find  out  bpr  Inqulrlea  what  waa  going  on, 
ha  bad  the  cavalry  brought  up,  forced  hia  entire  army  through  the  bar- 
riers of  the  intrenchment  and  escaped  to  Brunduiium,  followed  by 
Crassus.  Spartacus  however,  learned  that  Lucullua  had  arrived  la 
Brundusiuin,  having  finished  hIa  defeat  of  Mithridates.  He  now  b*- 
came  desperate-  for  he  knew  that  be  was  about  to  fall  Into  the  handl 
of  Crassus.  with  all  of  hia  great  army  of  so  many  timea  ten  tbouaand 
in  number.  Spartacua  received  a  wound  fn  the  thigh  by  a  dart,  in  tb« 
great  battle  that  took  place.  Bending  the  knee  (o  the  Aght  and  throw- 
ing away  his  shield,  he  stood  out  upon  the  approaching  enemy  and  in 
single,  hand-to-hand  cooflicl,  fell,  covered  with  wound*,  leaving  many, 
in  a  circle  around  him,  dead." 
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great  conflict.  And  especially  pointed  does  this  suggestion 
become  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  neither  ui  these 
two  generals  was  desirous  of  having  his  name  mixed  up 
with  80  disgraceful  a  thing  as  a  victory  over  what  went 
current  under  the  name  of  a  mob  of  gladiators. 

It  is  thus  made  certain  that  the  workingmen  were  hemmed 
in  between  these  three  experienced  consular  and  veteran 
armies  of  Rome,  in  a  mountain  pass  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  Silarus.  It  is  also  certain  that  Spartacus,  if 
not  his  whole  army,  now  knew  perfectly  well  thot  the  doom 
was  near;  they  had  by  this  time  all  become  frenzied  for  the 
approaching  butchery. 

As  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  terrible  battles  the  world 
has  ever  known  was  fought  here,  it  is  fitting  to  pause  in 
order  to  minutely  describe  the  scenes  and  to  array  our 
evidence,  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  regarding  the 
numbers  of  the  contestants,  the  date  of  the  battle  and  the 
carnage  during  its  rage,  and  afterwards  during  the  man- 
hunt instituted  by  the  Romans — the  whole  constituting  a 
cniel  and  awfully  bloody  page  not  to  be  foimd  in  the 
annals  of  history,  and  which  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
even  to  the  students  of  our  universities,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  chapter  of  news. 

There  were  in  the  combined  armies  of  Crassus,  Pom- 
pey  and  Lucullus,  undoubtedly  more  than  400,000  men, 
most  of  whom  were  experienced  veterans,  thoroughly 
hardened  to  tlie  combat  and  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  mili- 
tary camp.*'* 

in  addition  to  the  sigrnificant  words  of  Floras  regard- 
ing Rome  and  her  massing  the  entire  force  agrainst  the  in- 
surgents, we  have  the  auxiliary  argrument  of  reason  which 
shows  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise;  for 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  force  of  Spartacus  at 
the  battle  of  Silarus,  was  no  less  than  300,000  strong.    His 

122  Tha  coD}ectur«  that  thrr«  were  400,000  uiMiera  In  th«  rombined 
Roman  army  at  the  battle  of  Silarua  la  not  baaed  upon  circumitantial 
cvidenre.  Florua,  whose  worda  are  never  ref%rd«^d  with  dialrunt,  teMa 
u>  dlitinctl)'  that  after  the  deatructlon  of  I^ntulua  and  Poplirola,  and 
the  humlliatin?  rotallatlon  by  Spartacui,  of  the  gladiatorial  combat  in 
honor  of  Criiua.  the  fallen  romrade,  these  worda:  "Then,  indeed  they 
(the  RoDUDi).  with  their  entire  powers  maaaed,  bore  down  upon  the 
gladiator.  (Tandem  eliom  lotis  imperii  viribua  contra  mirmtllionem 
consnrretur." )  Accordingly  we  find  the  Romans  soon  sending  poat* 
haste  for  all  the  old  veteran  anniea;  one  of  which  was  in  Spain  Tictori- 
oua  OTer  the  powerful  Sertorlus,  and  the  other  in  Asis,  equally  triumph- 
ant over  Hithridates.  All  Bnr(«d  together  agaiaat  Spartsoas.  8aa 
Flonu,  Annaltt,  III,  20. 
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army  which  at  the  battle  of  Picenum  is  acknowledged  by 
Appian  to  have  been  120,000  in  number,  by  some  unre- 
corded means  which  we  conjecture  to  have  been  the  col- 
lusion and  co-operation  of  the  privateers  bringing  men 
from  Sicily,  had  grown  to  the  imposing  total  of  300,000. 
Vellejus  tells  us  this,  in"'  honest  figures;  altlmugh  they 
have  been  garbled  by  a  merciless  translator  and  made  to 
read  40,000.  This  cheat  would  have  actually  prevailed  but 
for  the  accident  already  mentioned,  of  the  preservation 
of  a  MSS.  copy  from  which  the  editio  princeps  was  printed 
soon  after  the  invention  of  that  art,  and  a  copy  of  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Vatican."* 

13X  Our  accidcntBl  diicovenr  of  this  ioTalomble  Information  miky  be 
worth  relating:  The  unreuonable  figure  of  40,000  given  In  our  own 
Tenion  of  Vellcjua,  in  view  of  (he  great  combined  forces  admitted  by 
Plniareh,  Appian  and  Florus  against  Spartacas  led  us  to  suspect  that 
an  immense  error  lurked  in  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Silarus.  Ran- 
sacking for  more  light  we  ran  against  the  reference  to  Dr.  Schambach's 
Itaiiaehfr  Sklavenkritp,  which  we  procured  from  Europe  after  much 
delar.  Page  11.  QueUen  tur  Oeicliichte  has  the  following:  "Vellein* 
is  of  little  value  to  us.  We  get  nothing  througji  him  that  fs  not  already 
known,  except  this  ststement  regsrding  the  numbrrs,  that  *of  the  ,300,- 
000  slaves  engaged  in  the  last  battle,  only  40,000  were  left.'  "  This 
not  only  explained  the  reasonable  facts,  but  siso  vouched  for  the  truth- 
fulness of  Vallejus.  Setting  out  afresh  on  the  hunt  (or  the  exact  words 
of  the  editio  princept,  we  at  last  found  a  copy  of  the  Lugdunnm  edition 
containing  the  MSS.  text  in  a  note. 

tS4  During  and  before  the  rrtiainsance  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
not  inconsiderate  dispute  among  scholars  over  the  figure  CCOf  miUia, 
fo  be  seen  in  the  fditio  vrincff't  of  Vallejus  on  account  of  (his  figure 
hivlDg  been  altered  to  XL.  millia.  We  therefore  gave  the  rendering 
with  Ita  falsified  figure,  and  follow  it  with  the  remarks  of  (he  Lug- 
dnnum  edi(or  wri(ten  some  200  years  ago,  toge(her  with  the  perfect^r 
trustworthy  quotation  from  the  editio  princepa.  Vellejus,  interpolated  by 
a  fraud,  is  currently  made  to  say  these  words  about  Spartacus,  **Run- 
aways  from  the  training  school  for  gladiator*  at  Capua,  with  a  leader 
named  Spartacus,  escaped,  and  having  seised  sword*  in  the  city,  grew 
Id  numbers  day  by  day  until  they  became  a  multitude.  With  traps  and 
tricks  they  inflicted  great  damage  to  Italy  and  their  numbers  rose  so 
that  at  the  last  battle  there  were  40,000  in  tine"  {the  original  US9, 
written  by  Vellejus  himself,  had  it  300,000.  the  number  40,000  surviv- 
ing) "who  srrsyed  themselves  against  the  Roman  army."  The  remarks 
of  John  Campbell  upon  thia  interpolation  are  given  in  a  note,  very 
guardedly,  as  follows:  "Although  I  do  not  thinic  that  I  ought  (o  al(«r 
anything  myself,  I  wilt  say  that  there  is  a  great  dispute  here,  among 
writers.  Among  those  known  to  bold  a  diversity  of  opinion  is  Vossiua, 
the  exceedingly  learned  author  of  a  dissertation  on  translations.  In  lii* 
edition  of  Florus,  book  III,  chspter  20."  Again:  "Forty:  some  others 
angment  this  number  by  a  great  deal.  Eutrope  is  among  those  who 
make  it  smallest  of  all.  He  writes  it  down  as  60,000  men  who  were 
collected  by  Spartacus.  But  Appian  extends  the  number  to  120.000. 
Oroslus  who  continued  the  histories  of  Livy  is  observed  to  hold  a 
medium  Iwlween  these.  Thns  I  shall  scarcely  go  wide  of  the  truth 
by  stating  it,  with  Vossins,  st  90.000.  This  is  but  a  paltry  pivotal 
namber  from  which  the  writers  vsry  one  way  or  the  other;  since  the 
real  edition  nf  Vellejus  gives  it  at  300.000  men."  Signed  by  Heinsiua. 
In  the  Hudson  edition  (Oianiirl.  the  text  is  the  same  as  above;  but 
Um  not*  regarding  Heina  ia  quoted  as  follows;     Note  S;  "ToMioi  doai 
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Supplied  with  these  import&nt  figures,  so  long  held  back, 
but  so  perfectly  reasonable — since  they  straighten  out  the 
uuHingruities  which  meet  the  reader  who  sees  the  vast 
uuiltitudea  of  the  Roman  legions  positively  known  to  be 
now  centering  in — we  find  ourselves  in  a  condition,  otber- 
wij$e  crippled  in  absurdities  and  discrepancies,  to  make  a 
belter  description  of  the  contest. 

Time  wa«  given  for  the  army  of  Spartacns  to  make  loiig 
mardies  irestward  toward  Rome,  in  obedienee  to  tfae  de- 
maiKb  of  his  mutinous  soldiers.  A  straight  eat  from 
Brundusium  to  the  battlefield  eonld  not  h*rt  beta  ksB 
than  100  miles;  as  it  was  on  the  head  waters  of  tbe  Si- 
larua  in  a  neaiW  direct  line  from  that  seaport  and  RofDe. 
Aa  ««  hav*  WMteBca  of  his  haTin^  been  repoked  by  Lu- 
callw  at  Bnadaaiaai,  w  can  aadaataad  bow  be  waa 
Mtomi  Iv  Ma  aU  aIoa«  tfaia  wick.  CnHna  Ukevs^ 
if  aol  ia  na  act  at  eaaaituaij  ^mwfiUag  kin,  as  w«  are 
JatMaiJ  to  iMpMt,  was  ia  Uw  BoantaiB  pMs  of  tbe  Si- 
lana  wkca  k»  airired  aad  pileked  «aaq>  hf  ka  sUc^ 

TIm  coaMaad  hoatih  annaa  mw  lay  of«r  agaiail  each 
mbtr  for  a  eoaaiteaUi  tiaa.  ]^BltilMiaaa  were  dtawm 
Igr  botk  aa4  tka  aaimdas  on  the  Bn^  aiie,  of  cnler. 
aiir  a,  ««•  gttm  helh  tiaw  mi  tanm.  We  sow  lai 
tha  twa  iiatKim  Iht*  la  face,  each  Immtk^  the 
»»  aaka  tha  Ifeit  ^aih.  R  wai^  an  m  fan  to  Bk. 
kmkS  artiMN    wkiih  we  a*^  aa  the  mm 

aT  tha  ywr  71  httm  ChriiL    The 
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closed  into  the  deadly  fray  and  the  combat  became  more 
and  more  furious.  Tbey  eagerly  welcomed  the  battle  with 
reckless  feelings  of  despair,  knowing  that  their  hour  had 
come,  yet  staking  their  hopes  upon  another  great  and  de- 
cisive victory."' 

Heroism,  love  of  conflict,  intrepidity  and  fearlessness 
of  death  were  frenziedly  seated  in  their  hearts;  but  until 
DOW,  recklessness  had  been  a  stranger  in  the  camps  of 
ISpartacus;  and  when  this  came,  foreknellitig  the  desper- 
ate ultimatum,  ail  mutually  realized  the  approach  of  dis- 
solutiou  and  were  ready  to  drink  the  intoxicating  potion 
which  brave  men  taste  midst  the  furious  lunge  of  steel. 

Thus  a  skirmish  between  the  advance  guards  of  both 
armies  brought  on  the  general  engagement.  Spartacus 
who  was  goaded  by  a  hatred  of  the  Roman  leader,  for 
some  time  stood  off  at  a  distance,  eyeing  the  contest. 
Brigade  after  brigade  fell  into  the  murderous  vortex.  At 
length  Spartacus  issued  bis  general  order  of  battle  and  at 
the  ring  of  his  war  clarions  the  two  angry  armies  closed 
up  bringing  on  the  ferocious  conflict.'*'  They  brought 
their  chieftain  his  horse;  but  the  gladiator,  like  Wai-wick, 
drew  from  its  sheath  his  sword  and  with  one  blow  of  his 
strong  arm,  killed  the  excited  steed;  then  shouting  on- 
ward to  his  men,  uttered  tiie  farewell  speech  of  Spartacus 
to  his  soldiers:  "Victorious  I  shall  find  horses  in  plenty 
among  the  enemy;  defeated  I  shall  no  longer  want  one." 
Then  poising  himself  he  rushed  for  Crassus  with  his  steel 
high  in  air  and  fell  upon  the  ranks  of  his  adversary  in 
personal  combat.  "It  was  a  fierce  struggle.  Long  after 
the  victory  was  hopeless  Spartacus  was  traced  by  heaps 
of  the  slain  who  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  and  his  body  was 
lost  completely  in  the  awful  carnage  which  closed  that 
day  of  blood.""    Plutarch  says  that  he  aimed  to  kill '*• 

One  day,  when  he  h^d  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench,  the  gladl- 
■ton  attacked  them  aa  they  were  at  vork.  Numbera  came  up  rontinu- 
mlly  on  both  sides  to  support,  the  romhatanta ;  and  at  last  Spartacus  see- 
ing what  the  case  necessarily  required,  drew  out  his  whole  army." 
jTroTU.    of  Lanffhorne. 

137  La  Rouaae.  Diclionaire  Vnircrtil,  speaking  of  the  gladiator  says: 
"Sa  troupe  6tait  afloU'O  do  success." 

t:s  Appian.  1.  12":  "The  battle  became  great  and  obstinate  as  so 
manT  limes  ten  thousand  men  grew  desperate.  Spartacus  wns  wounded 
in  tne  thigh  by  a  iavelin  (dan)  and  ben<!ing  his  knee,  threw  off  bia 
cbield  and  plunged  in  upon  the  approaching  columns  of  the  enemy 
until  he  himseir  and  many  more,  flghling  in  a  circle  around  him,  fell. 

i'.'>  Smith's  Dietionary  o/  Oretk  and  Xonuip  Biography,  Art.  Spart»- 
««. 

IM  PInUrch,  Cratiut.  12. 
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Crassus;  and  toward  this  mark  through  darts  and  jave- 
lins he  pressed,  and  over  windrows  of  the  dead,  rushiiig 
in  quest  of  his  foe,  whom,  indeed  he  did  not  reach,  but 
he  killed  two  of  his  centurians.  When  all  who  made  with 
him  this  mad  and  desperate  plunge  had  fled  or  fallen,  the 
terrible  gladiator  remained  fighting  with  unflinching  gal- 
lantry until  he  fell,  covered  with  many  wounds  and  so 
completely  cut  to  pieces  that  his  body  was  never  found. 
Even  Florus  who  had  no  language  sulTicieutly  bitter  with 
which  to  malign  hira,  says  "he  died  like  a  Roman  em- 
peror." '"  His  forces  appear  to  have  fought  manfully  un- 
til the  death  of  their  leader,  when  the  lines  gave  way  and 
a  hideous  carnage  followed.  The  Romans  gave  no  quar- 
ter. Sixty  thousand  workingmen  fell  in  this  glorious  de- 
feat— glorious  in  the  appreciation  of  all  who  admire 
feats  of  sublimest  valor;  but  alas,  a  defeat  which  for  cen- 
turies riveted  the  chains  of  the  servile  race. 

We  paraphrase  Appian  for  the  following,  on  the  close 
and  consequence  of  this  terrible  scene:  The  butchery  by 
the  Romans  surpassed  the  power  of  counting,  for  it  cov- 
ered many  thousands.  The  body  of  Spartacus  lay  dead 
on  the  field.  Great  numbers  fled  to  the  mountains  after 
the  battle,  and  Crassus  pursued  them.  They,  however, 
reorganizing  themselves  into  four  divisions  fought  back, 
until  all  were  destroyed  except  6,000  who  were  crucified 
upon  the  high-road  from  Capua  to  Rome. 

These  "many  thousands"  slaves  who  escaped  to  the 
mountains  as  here  reported  by  Appian  were  the  40,000  of 
Vellejus,  in  his  cditio  princeps  which  we  have  used  on  the 
assurance  of  Dr.  Schambach.*"  This  would  make  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  fell  in  the  battle  after  and  before  the 
death  of  their  leader  and  including  the  carnage  of  the 
route,  when  no  man  was  spared  and  no  quarter  given,  to 
foot  up  260,000 — an  immense  number — but  when  we  re- 
flect that  there  raged  an  internecine  spirit  breathing  only 

111  "Sptiiirus  tps«  in  prima  sirroine  forKuime  dlmlcanii,  qnisi  Im- 
perator,    orritui   c»l."      (rloru».    lllxrr    III,    cap.    20). 

1S3  Hfllnaiua  diatioctly  saya  that  V«llcjua  put  the  number  of  the  anay 
of  Spartarua  at  300,000,  from  vhich  total  40,000  esrapvd.  "Since  tha 
main  odition  (of  Vrllejua)  »aya  '40.000  out  of  the  300,000  men,'  " 
So  Scfaambacb  in  Drr  Italinrht  Sklavtnautfiand,  6.  11,  Qutlltn  tvr 
Ouehieht,  »rf  note  123.  Tho  two  accounts  of  Appian  and  VellrjnB 
Pal«rcu1ua  do  not  at  all  diaairree.  Appian,  t,  idtm:  "Tha  r«at  of  th« 
army  fell  into  disorder  and  the  men  v«re  cut  down  in  p*eat  nambcra 
while  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  waa  not  very  great,  reachinip 
only  to  a  few  thousand  men.  The  dead  body  of  Spartacua  conld  not 
ba  found." 
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vengeance  and  void  of  feeling  throughout  the  great  Roman 
army,  and  contemplate  the  possible  strokes  of  such  swords- 
men, under  orders  to  exterminate  their  now  defenseless 
victims,  these  numbers  are  not  surprising. 

A  few  more  words  and  the  tragedy  is  told.  Such  were 
the  numbers  of  the  brave  veterans  of  thia  great  revolt  who 
fell  in  the  gigantic  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Si- 
larus."'  In  the  mountains,  during  the  pursuit  great  num- 
bers more  fell,  and  6,000  were  taken  prisoners  of  war. 
The  remainder  of  the  great  anny  who  after  the  defeat, 
and  the  death  of  their  beloved  and  faithful  leader,  en- 
deavored to  escape,  was  indeed  small. 

According  to  Appian,  the  pursuit  was  made  by  Pompey 
who  must  have  participated  in  the  battle.  This  grasping 
egotist  easily  finished  the  massacre  and  then  vaunted  that 
he  had  been  the  principal  in  putting  down  the  rebellion; 
thus  adding  to  the  proof  that  all  the  three  Roman  armies 
were  massed.  Great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  over- 
taken and  crucified.  Every  one  of  the  6,000  who  fell  pris- 
oners at  the  battle  of  Silarus  and  in  the  mountains  was 
hung  on  the  cross  along  the  Appian  way;  and  for  months 
their  bodies  dangled  there  to  delight  the  vengeance-lov- 
ing gentiy  who,  on  their  drives  to  and  from  the  cities  of 
Rome  and  Capua,  rejoiced  to  behold  such  sights  as  in  our 
time  would  provoke  the  shame  and  contempt  of  the  world. 

Slavery  from  the  downfall  of  Spartacus,  the  last  eman- 
cipator, had  an  unhindered  sweep  in  Rome  and  her  prov- 
inces until  Jesus,  100  years  later,  founded  or  brought  into 
the  open  world  the  culture  of  the  communes  hitherto 
compulsorily  secret,  that  mankind  at  birth  are  naturally  free 
and  equal — a  culture  which  is  based  upon  peace  and 
submission;  the  antithesis  of  the  plans  of  Eunus,  Alhe- 
nion,  Spartacus  and  all  revolters.  This  plan  was  original 
in  Jesus,  and  it  has  prevailed;  for  chattel  ownership  of 
man  by  man  has,  under  his  open  culture,  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  Rome  became  "a  model  of  rapacity,  dishonesty 
and  fraud ;  having  in  her  period — almost  a  thousand  years, 
produced  scarcely  a  dozen  men  whose  names  have  de- 
scended to  posterity  with  an  imtamished  fame."  "* 

But  if  Spartacus,  whose  acts  were  in  Italy,  might  be 
called  a  Roman,  he  certainly  may  be  included  in  the  list 

19)  Tor  ■  (iMrrlptinn  nf  Ibr  SiUras  and  the  •orronndlng  region  H« 
9tr«bo.  Otfiffraphtra,  V,  r»p.  4. 

IMCirey,    PrtnWpjM  of  PoKlieai  Eeonom]/.  Vol.   I,  p.  847. 
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of  names  of  the  untarnished  famous;  for  his  nature  was 
gentle  though  his  character  was  marked  and  equal  to  the 
dignity  of  grander  victories  than  came  into  the  list  of  the 
Scipios  or  the  Cajsars — since  he  fought  entirely  for  a  prin- 
ciple, dying  as  his  wife  had  predicted  of  him,  happy  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  cxubei'ant,  manly  swoop  of  ner\-e 
and  muscle,  grand,  if  not  gigantic,  amid  the  dismaying 
fury  of  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  law. 

Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Spartacus  and  hia 
army,  another  great  man-hunt  was  instituted,  similar  to 
those  we  have  described  in  the  chapters  on  Viriathiis, 
Eunus  and  Athenion.  It  lasted  six  months,  raged  with 
merciless  atrocities  and  was  followed  by  another  exter- 
minatorj'  man-hunt  against  the  pirates  who,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  histories  which  have  been  pennitted  to  sun-ive, 
were  the  true  friends  of  the  Romans,  because  they  treach- 
erously refused  to  assist  the  insurgent  army  to  cross  into 
Sicily.  But  as  we  have  already  stated,  this  story  looks  ex- 
tremely flimsy  and  must  be  considered  with  caution;  as 
the  fact  remains  well  vouched  for  that  Rome  fell  upon  the 
pirates  and  privateers  with  n  powerful  fleet  commanded  by 
Pompey  himself  and  succeeded  in  less  than  a  year,  in  anni- 
hilating them  so  completely  that  ever  afterwards  the  Med- 
iterranean was  cleared  of  these  maritime  desperadoes."' 

No  fewer  than  1,000,000  slaves  are  reported  by  Cwcilius 
Calactenus  to  have  licen  crucified  and  otherwise  slain  in 
the  combined  wars  of  the  slaves  who  rebelled  agabst  the 
huge  and  inhuman  slave  system  of  the  Romans.  This  es- 
timate, repeated  with  resen-e  by  Dr.  Schambach,'**  comes 
to  us  not  from  Calactenus  direct,  for  his  valuable  histo- 
ries are,  like  the  others,  lost ;  but  it  is  transmitted  indirectly 
by  AthenceuE,  whose  quotations  from  the  lost  books  are 
more  and  more  highly  prized. 

But  alas  I    Of  what  utility  were  all  these  outbreaks  of 

i<9  For  the  law  commissioning  Pompey  to  the  work  of  exterminating 
the  pirates,  see  Vellejns.  UUtoria  Hoinana,  libor  II,  cnp.  xxxi. ;  and  for 
a  description  of  ttie  work  itself.  Ajppian,  T,  131 ;  Pliny,  HUtoria  A'a> 
turaUt.Vtl.  2.S;  Tacitus,  Annalt;  Xll,  82:  XV,  25.  Bfllum  Piratieum. 

isa  Schambnch.  Ilaliichfr  Sktavfnout'tanil,  S.  S.  "The  number  of 
killed,  according  to  Atbenieus.  in  this  nnd  other  less  important  alave 
opriaings  which  peradTecturo  have,  or  have  not  come  down  to  as,  rose 
to  something  like  a  million.  He  probably  got  his  figures  out  of  the 
oxagferated  calculations  of  CaM;illuB  Calactenus,"  These  doubts  re- 
garding the  number  would  have  been  dispelled  had  the  learned  doctor 
reflected  that  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  war  of  Spartacus  alone 
exceeded  half  that  sum.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  sliTea  were  killed 
in  the  last  battle  snd  in  the  man-hunt  which  (oUmred.  Ko  doubt  tm- 
•raJ  millions  were  killed   to  all. 
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human  irascibility  with  their  awful  details  of  blood  and 
extermination Y  True,  one  comfort  clings:  To  die  in  the 
desperate  attempt  for  freedom  was  better  than  to  live  in 
the  griping  coils  of  slavery.  But  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  brought  no  relief  for  downtrodden 
humanity.  It  never  has,  it  never  can,  it  never  will.  The 
still  lingering  idea  of  a  semi-belligerent  force  organized  on 
the  strike  plan,  so  long  as  it  does  not  choose  the  weapons 
of  overt  war,  and  sedulously  abstains  from  military  or 
other  violent  means  of  resistance  and  self-defense,  may  be 
in  conformity  with  the  reasonable  methods  of  relief;  it  is 
unquestionably  consistent  with  the  modem  age  and  yields 
the  rough  polemic  and  the  iutellectiial  jar  which  surges 
and  jostles  men  into  a  conception  of  arbitration  and  polit- 
ical unanimity.  But  humanity  in  the  awful  and  relent- 
less conflicts  we  have  described,  of  which  this  revolt  of 
Spartacus  was  the  last  and  the  typical  example,  has  had 
enough  of  the  destructive,  enough  of  the  irascible,  enough 
of  extermination.  Let  us  profit  by  these  examples,  and  no 
longer  remain  regardless  of  the  better  and  more  promising 
plan  of  another  ma^^ter,  and  the  next  to  succeed.  This 
great  preceptor  constantly  taught  the  working  people  "that 
they  resist  not  evil " ;  and  his  are  the  precept*  prevailing 
all  through  the  civilizing  inculcation  of  "good  for  evil," 
until,  after  a  bi-milletinial  trial  of  the  brutal  instincts,  the 
oppressor  now  perceives  and  is  being  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  "an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all." 

Whoever  has  the  curiosity  to  observe  the  results  of 
these  defeats  upon  the  Roman  people  will  6nd  that  all  the 
blood  that  was  shed  had  no  influence  whatever  toward 
refining  human  feelings.  About  this  time  the  amphithe- 
atre began  in  earnest  to  supersede  the  older  games  of  the 
Roman  circus.  The  revolts  had  kindled  up  a  fresh  spirit 
of  vengeance,  and  popular  conversation  inflamed  the  hide- 
ous passion  for  sights  in  the  gladiatorial  ring. 

These  revolts  had  moreover  taught  the  Roman  politi- 
cians and  all  those  who  catered  to  power,  that  the  slave 
eystem  which  made  bondsmen  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  great  conquests  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  were  a  desperate  and  dangerous  element  in 
the  land.  But  a  people  filled  with  grude^s  as  were  the 
Romans,  after  this  terrible  succession  of  revolts  which 
have  been  described,  could  think  of  no  mild,  humane 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  slaves. 
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To  Me  them  tfannrn  to  the  wild  beaite  and  aatai  alif* 
or  to  tnin  tbem  for  the  giiartly  haUt  of  eottmc  oaeh 
othen'  tkroete  upon  the  Hndi  of  an  ■nnJiitlwIiw,  va* 
to  tbeir  tmly  feroeiona  character  the  natanl  way  of  get- 
6ag  rid  of  them.  This  in  part  anaireia  the  imquim^ 
qneetion  as  to  the  eanae  of  the  rapid  and  phenomenal  d»- 
eline  of  morale  at  Rome. 

The  comparatively  innocent  arena  waned  in  famr  of 
the  arena.  Vast  amphitheatica  were  eonetraeted  in  towns 
and  eitiei  eveiTwhere.    Blood-money  togned  tzimnphant. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

ORGANIZATION 

BOUE'S  OKQAJilZED   WOBKINOHEN   AND  WOKXK 

Oboanization  of  the  Freedmen— Tlie  Jus  Coeundi — Roman 
Unions — ^The  Collegium — Its  Power  and  Influence — Whut 
tlifi  Poor  did  with  their  Dead — Cremation — Burial  a 
Divine  Right  which  they  were  too  Lowly  to  Practice — 
Worship  of  borrowed  Gods — Incineration  or  Burial  and 
Trade  Unions  combined — Proofs — Glance  at  the  Inner 
social  Life  of  the  ancient  Brotherhoods — State  Owner- 
ihip  and  Management — Nationalized  Lands — Number 
and  Variety  of  Trade  Unions — Struggles — Numa  Pom- 
pilius  First  to  Recognize  and  Uphold  Trade  Unions — • 
Law  of  the  12  Tables  taken  from  Solon — Harraonv,  Peace, 
Ease,  steady  Work,  Prosperity  and  Plenty  Lasting  with 
little  Interruption  for  600  Years — Bondmen  fared  worse. 

We  have  spoken  of  certain  organizations  among  the 
working  people  of  ancient  times.  That  these  existed  is  no 
longer  denied.  In  Rome  tliey  were  mostly  freedmen.  But 
what  inspired  their  combination  into  secret  orders  does 
not  appear  plain  to  those  who  study  the  past  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  a  taste  for  great  events.  Neither  do 
those  who  study  it  for  purposes  of  gleaning  points  in 
philosophy  and  religion  as  commonly  understood,  obtain 
any  correct  idea  of  them.  The  ancient  contempt  rooted  in 
the  taint  of  labor  which  slavery  inspired  is  yet  too  strong; 
and  there  still  lingers  too  much  of  the  old  spirit  of  pagan- 
ism to  allow  of  interest,  or  hardly  of  curiosity.  This  must 
answer  the  astonished  student  of  sociology  who  asks  why 
60  much  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  those  ancient  societies. 

Again,  we  have  alluded,  in  a  prevteus  chapter,  to  the  fact 
that  writers  and  speakers  of  those  days  were  extremely 
chary  of  information  regarding  them.  The  cause  of  this 
iras  identical  with  that  which  inspires  the  same  thing  here 
amongst  us  now — disdain.  From  1870  until  1886,  a  period 
of  sixteen  years,  little  was  known  to  the  masses  of  society 
of  the  vast  organization  amidst  us,  down  in  society's  core, 
except  that  now  and  then  a  strike,  like  a  volcanic  eruption, 
shook  the  moral  and  financial  surface.    Yet  in  that  period 
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the  most  splendid  vehicles  of  knowledge  ever  before  known, 
existed.  There  was  an  organized  policy,  mixed  with  con- 
tempt, silently  preventing  even  a  wayside  mention  of  these 
phenomena.  When  in  1886,  a  decided  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
Powderly,  pleasing  the  press  which  may  have  expected  to 
see  defeat  and  disaster  of  the  great  collectivity,  dung  the 
door  of  the  mighty  dungeon  ajar,  and  a  knowledge  of  these 
numbers  and  power  burst  out,  the  people  were  overwhelmed 
with  surprise.  How  much  easier,  then,  was  it,  in  that  bar- 
baric age,  witliout  mechanical  means  of  transmitting  truth, 
even  had  historians,  poets  and  philosophers  been  inclined 
to  do  so,  to  close  the  doors  against  curiosity  and  the  love 
of  learning.' 

We  begin  by  the  broad  statement  that  from  the  earliest 
times  in  which  anything  is  known  of  them,  although  they 
were  sunk  in  ineffable  contumely,  they  yet  enjoyed  one 
boon — the  right  of  combination.  Strange  to  say,  no  con- 
spiracy laws  are  to  be  found;  at  any  rate,  among  the  Ro- 
mans,* until  about  the  time  of  the  emperors.*  These  rights 
of  organization  in  very  ancient  times,  extended  all  over 
Europe  so  far  as  is  known.*  Some  of  the  first  gleamings 
of  this  may  be  gotten  from  the  authors.  As  early  as  Numa 
Pompilius'  time,  perhaps  700  years  before  Christ,  they  are 
known  to  have  existed  in  great  numbers.  This  king  tol- 
erated them;  and  there  exist  some  curious  data  respecting 
the  system  which  he  invented  for  their  regulation.*     He 

1  Mommspn,  De  OoUeaiU  et  SoddlieiU  Romanorum,  p.  81:  "We 
•ureh  for  the  pUre  ind  the  ntture  of  the  ikilli-d  workmen  In  trad* 
anloni  enfeged  in  public  sffairs  and  ^orernment  work,  who  were 
tolerated  by  Taw — and  this  is  being  examined  into  so  far  as  may  b^— 
■Ithoagh  among  authors  this  thing  ii  kept  rtrj  dark."  Here  Mommien 
■dmita  that  the  profoundest  silence  reigns  among  authors,  in  rcfmrd 
to  these  unions,  and  refers  for  bis  proof  to  a  stone  (ride  OrelL  /n«er. 
4,105)  bearing  an  inscriplion  of  a  union.  This  was  a  union  of 
musicians  that  existed  at  Rome.  The  inscription  ran  thus:  "M.  Juliua 
Victor,  ex  collegio  Lilicinum  Oornicinum."  Momnuen  alludes  to  thla 
find  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  working  people  had  organised  unions  of 
musicians. 

2  In  psge  52  of  the  Consular  report  of  Ur.  James  T.  Dubois,  U.  8. 
OODSul  at  Leipiig,  published  by  the  Slate  Department  in  1885,  at  Wash- 
ington, there  Is  a  reference  to  the  attempted  suppression  bjr  Tullus 
Hostlliua  of  the  CoUeffia  Opificum ,-  but  that  they  continued  to  thrire 
he  acknowledge*  in  the  next  paragraph.  A  close  inspection  shows  that 
they  were  by   no  means  suppressed. 

9  Mommsen,  Dt  Col.  tt  SoAal.  Romanorum,  cap.  It,   i  10.  p.  78. 

4  Oruter,  J nteriptianrt  Antiqva  Tulitu  Orbit  Romanorum,  399,  4, 
481,  1.  "Omnia  corpora  Lugduni  licite  coeuntia."  Cicero,  Fro  Stxto, 
14,  83,  says :  "There  was  no  town  in  Italy,  no  colony,  no  prefecture, 
no  board  of  tax  collectors  at  Rome,  no  trade  union,  not  holding  eom- 
mon  cause  with  one  another."  This  was  during  his  struggle  to  sup- 
press them. 

B  Mommsen,  Dt  Coil,  el  StiaL  Ram.,  p.  78,  says:     Th*  r*Ue(  of  in- 
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ordered  that  the  entire  people,  including  the  working 
classes,  be  distributed  into  eleven  gttilds.  This  statement  of 
Plutarch  is  however  rcparded  by  Moramsen  as  incorrect. 
The  latter,  after  investigating  the  data  given  anterior  to 
Plutarch,  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  eight  classes 
instead  of  eleven.  At  that  time  there  were  distinct  trades, 
embracing  all  the  arts  of  remote  antiquity.  While  this  may 
be  true  that  eight  was  the  number  of  categories,  there  cer- 
tainly is  agreement  among  authora  as  lo  about  that  num- 
ber.' It  would  appear  by  their  complete  privilege  of 
combination  and  their  apparently  perfect  recognition  by 
this  wise  king  who  reigned  probably  700  j'ears  before 
Christ,  that  at  times  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
skill  among  (he  artisans.  Skilled  mechanics  were  needed 
to  make  all  the  armor  of  those  warlike  times.  During 
the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius  which  lasted  thirty-nine 
years  the  trade  unions  must  have  made  great  advancement.' 
Indeed,  considering  the  harsh  treatment  they  afterwards 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  later 
years,  beginning  B.  C.  58,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  for 
nearly  700  years  of  the  best  life  of  Rome  these  labor 
organizations  flourished  uninterruptedly.'  According  to 
Plutarch,  this  ancient  king  so  favored  the  idea  of  labor 
organizations  that  he  made  their  particular  case  the  very 
basis  of  a  great  reform.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  closed 
the  temple  of  Janus  for  forty-three  years,"  and  all  this 
time  there  was  perpetual  peace.  The  working  people  are 
known  tol  have  had  their  golden  era  during  the  reign  of 
this  great  lawgiver.*"     If  for  no  other  reason   than  this, 

niuDDrftble  communil  associ&tions  of  ancient  times,  are  seen  scattered 
all  ihrougb  Ital]r,  as  found  arnonip  the  inscriptions  of  the  Italian  towns. 
See  also   I^lutarch's  Life  of  A'uma,   uiucb  quoted  by  writers, 

«  Pliny,  Saluralii  IJiiloria,  XXXIV,  1,  "Declares  that  Numa  tba 
king,  created  the  third  union,  that  of  the  bronze-worlcers,  in  the  city 
of  Rome."  Aesin,  XXXV,  12.  "Kama  the  king,  instituted  the  aeTentit 
union — that  of  the  pollers." 

7  Dirkten,  Zicdlf  Tafetn.  says:  "The  Roman  state  originally  granted 
the  trade  organixations,  such  as  did  aervice  to  its  religious  functions 
and  its  military,  complete  privileges  and  its  immediate  protection,  to- 
gether with  a  code  of  self-sustaining  rules  on  the  communal  plan." 

8  Mommsen,  De  Coll,  et  Sojal.  Rom.,  p.  93.  "In  very  ancient  times 
the  right  of  combining  into  organized  form  was  allowed  to  everybody." 

•  Plut.,  A'uma  and  Lycurgua  compared.  "The  primary  view  of 
Noma's  government  which  was  to  settle  the  Romans  in  lasting  peac* 
and  tranquillity,  immediately  vanished  with  bim;  for  after  his  death, 
the  temple  of  Janus,  which  be  had  kept  shut  as  if  it  had  really  held 
war  in  prison  and  subjection,  was  set  wide  open,  and  Italy  waa  filled 
with  blood." 

10  "In  the  divisions  of  the  trades  and  professions  there  were  in- 
emded  along  with  the  skilled  arta,  the  flute-players,  gold-workers,  d^eri. 
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the  reign  of  Noma  Pompilius  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  fraught  with  richest  lessons 
to  the  human  race.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  so  consid- 
ered by  students  of  history  from  a  standpoint  of  great 
historic  events,  or  of  religion  and  philosophy  as  ordi- 
narily understood,  but  the  student  of  history  from  the 
purely  sociological  basis  may  justly  regard  this  reign  as 
one  of  ths  marvels  of  the  world.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  Plutarch,  with  his  clear  mind  and  honest 
motives,  could  have  compared  Nunia  with  Lycurgus.  But 
Plutarch  was  not  a  socialist.  He  did  not  understand  the 
immense  world  of  meaning  rolled  up  in  the  mystic  deeds 
of  Numa,  whose  reign,  had  it  proved  a  failure,  he  himself 
would  not  have  praised. 

But  Numa's  reign  was  by  no  means  a  failure.  It  was  a 
decided  departure  from  the  customs  of  those  ancient  days, 
because  it  completely  discountenanced  the  warlike  ambi- 
tions of  other  rulers  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  To 
cany  out  such  a  policy  it  was  necessary  to  have  industry 
made  respectable  and  stand  boldly  to  the  front,  and  be  in 
every  way  protected. 

But  the  trades  were  already  organized.  He  did  not  or- 
ganize them  that  we  know  of,  but  simply  accorded  them 
free  privileges  to  organize  themselves.  He  classed  his  peo- 
ple  of  all  grades  by  a  method  of  his  own  and  in  that  classi- 
fication made  a  place  for  the  workers  whom  he  was  wise 
and  manly  enough  to  recognize.  Before  the  time  of  Numa 
the  working  people  had  never  b^en  recognized  that  we  are 
aware  of.  His  distribution  of  the  entire  industrial  class 
into  eight  or  nine  grand  divisions  or  trades,"  does  not  prob- 
ably imply  that  there  was  no  greater  variety  than  this,  but 
it  was  probably  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  because  the  free  right  of  combi- 
nation was  given  the  working  people  by  king  Numa,  that 
this  carried  with  it  all  the  immunities  belonging  to  other 
people.  Caste  remained.  They  were  still  looked  upon  as 
degraded  creatures.  It  was  for  the  Christian  era  to  declare 
the  absolute  equality  of  men.  But  this  right  of  free  com- 
bination, jus  coeundi,  was  certainly  used  to  an  enormous 

ihoemakers,  tAnnprs,  curriers,  braziers,  potion  And  nil  th«  others  In- 
(trueied  to  operate  under  the  same  system."      (Plui.  Num.  17). 

11  Mommsen,  idem,  p.  S9.  "Hnc  si  expendimus,  Tidemus  Plutsrehom 
(fortssse  elism  I'lorum)  totum  populum  son  opillcet  tsatum  in  IX 
classes  distribuere,  quod  elai  abiurdum  eat,  notandum  tamen,  ciun  iuda 
oooum  collegium  ortum  ess*  Tldsatur." 
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extent  as  a  means  of  working  up  a  state  of  things  and  a 
spirit  of  freedom  or  self-constituted  public  opinion  among 
working  people,  fitting  them  by  slow  degrees,  to  consider 
themselves  equal  to  others.  The  right  of  combination 
during  this  remarkable  reign,  having  been  prominently 
and  thoroughly  established,  it  remained  so  for  over  600 
years;  and  we  are  told  explicitly  that  no  interruption  oc- 
curred until  58  years  before  Christ,  for  both  the  efforts 
of  Claudius  and  Tarquin  to  suppress  them  entirely  failed. 

At  that  date  much  of  the  outcast  and  industrial  popula- 
tion of  Rome  bad  become  well  organized  and  workingmen 
were,  as  we  shall  see,  beginning  to  exercise  a  powerful 
political  influence.  They  had  been  violently  attacked  by 
Cicero  and  other  proud  aristocrats  and  nobly  and  success- 
fully defended  by  Clodius  and  a  number  of  other  Roman 
officers  of  high  rank;  and  a  fierce  and  terrible  hatred  at- 
tended with  clearly  discernible  political  manoeuvres,  was 
growing  into  an  issue  on  the  advent  of  the  Cfflsars. 

Lord  Mackenzie "  says  that  "the  earliest  legislation 
deserving  of  notice  was  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  called 
the  Twelve  Tables."  Yet  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  our 
special  subject — that  of  the  strictly  laboring  people — is 
concerned,  these  were  but  the  simple  recording  of  the  old 
rules  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  of  Solon.  In  our  opinion 
Numa  had  borrowed  his  notions  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  population  mostly  from  the  then 
existing  state  of  labor  organization  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor 
and  Attica."  We  have  repeatedly  shown  every  develop- 
ment among  them  to  have  been  a  traceable  growth. 
Monarchs  and  lawgivers  when  clothed  with  power  could 
arrange  these  habits  of  their  subjects  into  words  and  forms 
but  the  people  themselves  had  already  been  using  them 
from  immemorial  times. 

Solon,  as  early  as  B.  C.  580,  established  laws  permitting 
laboring  people  to  organize;  and  made  it  compulsory 
upon  boys  to  learn  a  trade.'*  If  the  father  of  a  family  of 
working  people  neglected  to  do  this  he  could  not  compel 

11  Roman  Lav,  pp.  6-6. 

IS  Osiui,  XII.  Tablei  explained  I7  Dir1it«ii,  Mom.  Dt  Coll.  et«.,  p. 
SB.  "It  ii  worthy  of  remark  here  that  thia  li  the  law  of  Solon,  aa  it 
ralatee  to  the  sacred  and  civil  communes." 

14  Plut..  Solon;  BerodoluB,  Euterpi,  cap.  177,  rivea  ui  a  hint  mak- 
Inf  it  probable  that  trade  unionism  existed  in  ET^'pt  in  the  time  of 
Amasia  who  upheld  it:  "Amasis  made  a  law  for  the  Egyptians  which 
made  it  compulsory  upon  all  to  inform  the  goTernors  of  their  districts 
as  to  how  they  niAtnt&incd  themselves,  on  pain  of  death.  Solon  broufhi 
thia  law  to  Athena  and  eaublished  it  thara." 
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his  sons  to  support  him  in  his  old  age.  Both  Solon  and 
Nuina  legalized  the  organizations  of  working  p>eople  and 
gave  tbeui  the  full  right  of  combination.  Lycurgus,  on 
the  contrary,"  as  we  have  seen,  wanted  no  emancipated 
slaves.  He  was  an  upholder  of  military  despotism.  Ail 
labor  being  a  degraded  and  disgraceful  entailment,  must, 
under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  be  performed  by  tlie  abject, 
groveling  slaves.  Thus  in  the  Peloponnesus,  trade  unions 
got  no  encouragement  whatever,  which  accoimts  for  the 
paucity  of  stone  tablets  found  in  lower  Greece,  bearing 
inscriptions  commemorative  o,f  the  labor  unions.  North- 
ern Greece,  the  islands,  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  on  the  con- 
trary, abound  in  these  suggestive  mementos  of  aincient 
labor  organization,  an  account  of  which  the  historians  of 
those  periods  have  sedulously  left  barren. 

All  this  proves  that  while  labor  was  grudgingly  toler- 
ated as  a  necessary  means  of  life  to  the  gentle  classes  of 
both  Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  never  recognized  by  either 
as  respectable  or  hardly  decent;  if  we  except  that  of  agri- 
culture and  the  nearest  it  ever  came  to  any  recognition 
was  during  the  wise  and  happy  reign  of  king  Nuraa  Pom- 
pitius  who  extended  every  encouragement  to  its  organi- 
zation and  died  leaving  it  a  veritably  abiding  institution 
as  his  laws  intended. 

He  actually  took  salient  and  very  suggestive  steps  to- 
ward filling  up  the  social  gap  separating  the  high-boms 
from  the  low-boms  of  Rome.  lie  instituted  that  at  the 
Satumalian  feasts  which  occurred  every  December  as  a 
harvest  thanksgiving  or  carnival,  all  ranks  of  a  social  char- 
acter should  be  forgotten ;  that  figuratively  no  slave,  no 
social  distinction,  no  arrogance  should  exist.  Thus  labor, 
for  a  moment  each  year,  was  raised  up  and  the  social  ar- 
rogance of  wealth  and  birth  leveled  down,  to  a  par  with 
each  other.  But  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined 
tliat  the  working  people  of  either  Greece  or  Rome  ever 
aroHc  to  be  considered  by  the  grns,  or  patrician  stock  as 
anything  more  tlian  plebeians,  who  were  outcasts  by  birth, 
and  though  often  the  children  of  patrician  fathers,  yet 
through  the  ancient  religio-polilical  law  of  primogeniture, 
or  the  sacred  law  of  inheritance,  were  relegated  into  bond- 
age whence  they  never  escaped  except  through  gradual 
development  by  manumissions,  and  finally  through  the 
mighty  all-levelling  proclamations  of  Jesus  which  theoret- 
ic Plut.,    Lycurgua  ami  Nvma  compared. 
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ically  and  at  last  practically  overthrew  every  distinction. 

But  we  shall  more  elaborately  treat  this  grand  and  ex- 
traordinary episode  in  human  development  in  our  sketch 
of  Jesus,  from  a  husiuees-like  or  secular  point  of  consider- 
ation, as  a  subject  of  inquiry  into  sociological  phenomena. 

We  now  return  to  Lord  Mackenzie's  statement  that  "by 
the  decemviral  code" — meaning  tlie  Twelve  Tables — "the 
plebeians  gained  a  considerable  step  toward  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences  with  the  patricians,  but  it  was 
nearly  80  years  before  these  differences  were  settled  by 
the  admission  of  the  plebeians  to  the  supreme  offices  of 
the  state."  " 

In  the  first  place,  this  "considerable  step  toward  the 
adjustment  of  differences"  was  taken  under  king  Numa, 
118  years  before  the  Twelve  Tables  were  engraved  upon 
the  slabs.  In  the  second,  the  very  first  decemvirs  were 
composed  of  such  tyrannical  usurpers  and  aristocrats  as 
Appius  Claudius,  who,  although  they  had  the  laws  adjust- 
ing the  differences  between  patricians  and  plebeians  en- 
graved upon  eleven  Tables,  yet  they  prevented  the  latter 
from  realizing  their  benefits.  Another  thing  must  be  con- 
tinually home  in  mind,  that  under  the  sway  of  the  Pagan 
or  competitive  religion,  which  was  the  foundation  of  law 
and  social  order,  any  absolute  equality  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  was  impossible  from  beginning  to  end;  and 
no  assertion  that  the  adjustment  of  differences  was  ever 
gained  by  any  means  can  be  considered  correct.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  always  remained ;  but  under  the 
gracious  adjustment  of  Numa  and  of  Solon,  afterwards 
inscribed  in  I.^tin  from  a  Greek  translation,  in  a  formal 
law  upon  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome,  the  right  of  organi- 
zation first  came  to  the  freedmen,  in  tetters.  Nor  does 
this  right  of  organization  apply  to  the  slaves,  who  still 
existed  in  great  numbers,  tju  the  contrary  we  show,  in 
our  sketch  of  Spartacus  and  repeatedly  elsewhere,  that 
the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  lords  and  middlemen  finally 
became  so  great  that  they  bought  up  slaves,  redoubled 
their  numbers,  encroached  upon  the  common  farm  lands 
and  upon  manufactures  with  cheap  slave  labor,  each  own- 
ing great  numbers  of  slaves,^''  and  flnaOy  under  Caesar, 

I<  Mackeniie.   Jiaman  Laa,  p.   T. 

IT  Criuui  owned  500  iUtbi,  lee  Plut.,  Crcutus,  2.  0.  Celios  Claud- 
lui  owned  (rcordlnic  to  Plin^,  no  fewer  than  4,116  at  a  time.  "AI- 
tboufh  much  waa  deatrojed  in  the  civil  war,  j»i  there  were  in  hia 
pou«Mion,    4,116    alaTea."     Nal.    BUt.    XXXltl,    47.     Great    nambera 
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mewtded  in  proenrizig^  eonspizaey  lam  wiocli 
tbe  tnde  aod  manj  otbs  opedes  of  ofgumatioii,  open- 
ing the  vaj  by  abeer  aggtmrations,  for  the  advent  of  a 
eompletdy  new  order  of  things  in  the  repodtatkn  of 
paganism  entirely,  and  the  embrace,  matttj  by  theae 
wretehed  slaves  and  persecuted  freedmen,  of  a  totally  new 
religion  which  built  opmn  the  workingmen's  fnndamaital 
principle  that  all  are  bom  free  and  cqoaL 

Thos  it  becomes  evident  that  writeta  who  speak  of  tha 
three  forms  of  Roman  law  afterwarda  known  as  the  lrf«a 
yopmU,  the  pUbi$cita  and  the  temmtmt  eonamlti,  most,  if  from 
a  standpoint  of  soeial  science,  be  very  careful  not  to  eoont 
the  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Roman  popalatioo,  who  were 
abject  slaves,'*  enjoying  neither  freedom,  respect,  right  of 
resistance  or  organisation  whatsoever. 

The  great  trade  organizations  received  their  first  serious 
blow  through  the  law  which  suppressed  open  work  and 
drove  them  into  secret  conclave,  counter  mansuvres  and 
diplomacy.  We  have  said  that  historians  carefully  avoided 
any  mention  of  these  troubles.  This  is  true;  but  the  labor 
turmoils  open  to  the  students  of  sociology  the  true  mean- 
ing of  certain  slurs  occurring  in  the  speeiebes  and  epistles 
of  Cicero  and  others,  the  import  of  which  can  be  explained 
in  no  other  way.**  We  must  constantly  hold  nppennoet 
the  causes  of  the  Christian  idea  skipping  southern  Greece  in 
its  westward  course  and  planting  itself  at  Rome  and  every- 
where ainong  the  already  existing  communes,  with  a  view 
of  determining  a  solution  to  this  phenomena  in  the  great 
social  field  already  prepared  there  by  these  organizations^ 

King  Numa  by  no  means  originated  the  union  of  the 
trades  at  Rome.  He  simply  permitted  and  encouraged 
what  already  existed.    We  now  proceed  to  give  some  facts 

of  ilarei  exiit*d  In  *nli<)iiit]r.  S«e  Wallace  XitmbtTt  0/  Mankind  p. 
64,  aq.  Immense  popaUtion  darinf  the  (Utc  er*,  pp.  284-SOS.  Also 
nn,  91  and  07;  Atheamia  V  20.  Ancient  Cenaua  and  ninarka  at 
Hum*.  Aneient  Poputowmett  derlarinf  that  Athenaiua  doea  not  rcckoa 
the  children.  if:miliui  Paulua  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  B.  C.  167. 
dralrojed  70  citiea  of  Epirua  takinf  the  Talue  of  10.000,000  dollan  la 
fold  and  IftO.OOO  people  aa  war  nlavea  to  Rome  and  the  provinc*^ 
Wallace  p.  800  and  Llry,  XLV,  c.  14.  See  Seneca  Dt  T'unQuililtt;  8; 
Vaat  nnmberi  in  Crete  aee  Lippincott.  Pronaunoni/  Oaitlltrr  ol  th» 
World  art.  Crete.  They  were  moatljr  ilaTes  and  freedmen  :  Plato,  L*m» 
Til,   11.     Countleaa  Myriada  of  Women  they  call  Sauromatidea. 

l»Cf.  Wallace,  Numbm  of  llankitul,  p.  61.     Li».  lib.  6.  cap.  12. 

i»  Cicero,  Pro  Hetlo,  26:  "Not  only  thoae  ancient  unions  were  r«- 
■tored  in  ipite  of  the  senate,  but  new  ones,  too  numerous  to  count  war« 
•nrolled  by  a  (ladiator."  This  fling  was  probably  hurled  at  Cloditu 
with  a  bitter  rafcreoct  to  Bparucua.     Of.  iketcb  of  Spartaeua,  chaptar 
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in  regard  to  tbem.  Although  the  king  distributed  the 
working  people  into  eight  or  nine  classes  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  there  was  no  greater  variety  of  handicraft  in 
his  time.  There  are  still  extant  slabs  and  stones  found  in 
different  places  in  Italy,  notably  at  Rome  and  what  were 
ancient  towns  and  cities  south  and  east  of  Rome,  bearing 
inscriptions  which  indicate  that  large  numbers  of  trades 
were  plied  in  very  ancient  times. 

The  Collegium  a  veritable  trade  union  was  originally  an 
organization  of  working  people  for  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion. During  the  39,  or  as  Plutarch  puts  it,  43  years  of 
Numa's  reign  we  hear  of  no  contortion  or  prevarication 
of  this  word  from  that  correct  and  original  sense.  But 
after  his  death,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  reopened 
and  wars  and  their  harvests  of  brutality  and  repression 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  labor  making  the  mechanics  watch- 
ful of  their  interests,  they  somewhat  changed  their  outward 
appearance  but  not  their  character.  For  instance,  a 
trade  union  of  to-day  is  often  a  protective,  an  insurance 
and  a  burial  society.  So  it  was  then;  but  amid  the  tur- 
moils, suspicions  and  dangers  of  war  it  often  became 
convenient,  in  order  to  suit  appearances  to  be  exclusively 
religious.  The  Pagan  religion  was  at  that  time  popular. 
Each  of  the  great  popular,  aristocratic  families  or  gens 
had  a  tutelary  saint  or  other  object  of  worship,  and  it 
was  very  convenient  for  the  trade  union  to  dedicate  itself 
to  one  of  these  tutelary  deities;  not  only  to  elicit  favor 
from  the  great  patrons  but  also  because  they  were  them- 
selves religiously  inclined.  Thus  the  colleges,  although 
they  maintained  their  practical  economic  or  trade  union 
object  of  mutual  advantage  in  a  business  sense,  often 
passed  for  religious  institutions;  and  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  this,  not  in  the  v*ritten  histories  but  in  the 
inscriptions  which  now  begin  to  exhibit  in  a  new  and  sig- 
nificant manner,  their  character  and  career. 

The  ancient  collegia  or  working  people's  fraternities  in 
Italy  were  not  confined  to  the  male  sex.  In  later  eras  of 
the  empire  they  existed  in  great  numbers  as  the  inscrip- 
tions show.  Some  of  them  were  composed  partly,  and  a 
few  are  known  to  have  been  composed  entirely  of  women. 

The  learned  archtBologist,  Johann  Casper  Orelli,  has  de- 
voted 89  octavo  Latin  pages  *"  to  the  enumeration  of  a  col- 

to  Orctllni,  IntrHpHnnum  Lalinarum  Seltetarum  AmpUltima  OottuUo, 
pp.   274-380  of  Vol.  11.     StpvlcraUa. 
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lection  of  stone  iuscriptioa-bearing  tablets  on  which  in 
Aocient  days,  were  engraved  the  wills  of  the  deceased,  the 
tutelary  gods  worshiped  by  the  members,  sometimes  even 
the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  their  death,  the  degree 
of  conjugal  afifection  in  which  they  had  mutually  lived  to- 
gether and  many  other  little  particulars  shedding  important 
and  interesting  Ught  upon  their  mode  of  living  '*  in  those 
ancient  days— events  left  almost  totally  blank  on  the  pages 
of  history. 

Gruter,  another  archa>ologiat  of  great  patience  and 
erudition,  has  given  us  an  immense  collection  •'  of  ancient 
inscriptions,  many  of  which  are  accompanied  by  his  own 
readings;  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  simplifyug  the 
keys  to  the  study  of  sociologry,  and  enriching  the  mind  by 
a  knowledge  of  ancient  customs. 

The  archasologieal  works  of  Raffaello  Fabretti  have  also 
furnished  us  a  large  amount  of  material,  while  Theodore 
Mommsen  has  applied  bis  usual  care  and  judgment  in 
making  clear  much  of  that  which  otherwise  we  might  have 
overlooked. 

The  collegium  funerarium  was  the  burial  society.  After 
gathering  all  the  information  at  our  command,  we  are  con- 
strained to  conclude  that  it  much  resembled  the  great 
system  of  friendly  or  burial  societies  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  day.  They  existed  in  large  numbers,  especially 
at  Rome;  and  in  later  times,  after  the  passage  of  the  laws 
of  repression  they  were  mostly  exempt,  because  religious. 
Of  this  we  shall  speak  later. 

From  the  prodigious  labors  of  Muratori  we  also  obtain 
several  valuable  contributions,*'  especially  so  on  account 
of  examples  he  gives,  of  genuine  trade  unions,  inscriptions 
of  which  he  took  from  Cis-Alpine  Gaul,  that  were  written 
early  in  (he  Christian  era. 

Rose,  a  learned  Greek  scholar"  and  antiquarian,  wrote 
a  work  from  which  we  find  much  evidence  in  support  of 
our  theme,  especially  regarding  the  high  status  in  skill  ot 
workmen  in  ancient  days;  and  the  splendid  work  of  Guhl 
and  Koner  entitled  "The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans," 
fortunately  well  translated  into  English  further  intensifies 

31  No.  4,8S2  Orell.  readii:  "To  bl*  mnit  vtrtDons  wife  Kumiiia,  vilh 
her  tncompsrable  lore,  with  irhain  h»  livrd  17  yearg,  11  monthi  and  IT 
d»ri." 

z>  Ornteria*,  lyiteriplionm  Aniiqtur  Totiut  OrbU  9omanonnn. 

ta  Muntoriun.  Antiquilatei  Jtalirar,  Urdii  £vi,  6  Tols.   Milan,    1744. 

M  Koae,  IrueripHonf  Qraea  Yitwilimmet. 
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our  wonder  at  the  high  perfection  to  whicb  the  labor  of 
antiquity  had  brought  the  arts  and  architecture. 

From  the  analytical  works  of  August  Bockh,  we  have 
deduced  considerable,  provintr  that  the  organizations  of  the 
proletaries  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Italy,-'  If  Cicero 
could  say  they  were  "innumerable  in  all  Italj',"  Athouagoras 
might  also  have  said  they  were  equally  abundant  through- 
out the  peninsula  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles.  The 
writers  we  refer  to  find  tablets  of  stone  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, some  of  them,  excusably  enough,  engraved  with  words 
often  wrongly  spelled,  sometimes  in  words  suggestive  of 
the  prevailing  lingo,  perhaps  even  slang  language  which 
slaves  and  their  descendants,  the  freedmen,  almost  always 
without  education,  would  naturally  make  use  of,  which  is 
of  itself  exceedingly  interesting,  bringing  the  working  peo- 
ple of  ancient  Rome,  Greece  and  Asia  freshlj-  down  to  us, 
as  it  were,  in  their  work  clothes,  their  tools  in  hand,  and 
their  careless  vernacular  exactly  as  used  in  every-day  life. 

In  announcing  our  remarks  on  the  ancient  Sepuicralia 
or  burial  societies,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 
popular  scientific  research  on  the  origin  of  the  plebeians, 
by  Prof.  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  This  author,  while  not  ap- 
pearing to  understand  that  they  might  have  been  partly 
derived  from  the  outcasts  of  the  patrician  family,  rele- 
gated by  the  paterfamilias  into  slavery,  admits  fully  as 
much."  Every  student  of  the  facts  recognizes  that  the 
great  plebeian  class  of  the  ancient  population  was  origin- 
ally derived  from  the  outcasts  of  the  family  and  that  they 
were,  as  a  religio-poiitical  consequence,  without  a  religion, 
without  a  home,  withput  even  a  recognition  or  count  among 
the  citizen  population  "  and  without;  marriage  rites.  They 
were  consequently  all  illegitimates.*'  These  are  stupen- 
dous facts,  little  understood  by  people  of  this  day. 

2B  Bockh.  Corpuf  ImcTiplionum  Qrmrarum.  B  Tola.  Berlin,  t853, 
folio. 

34  "We  nre  Deverthelemi  surprised  to  se«  in  lAry  who  knew  the  old 
trsditions,  thst  the  optimate  class  denied  the  admUsfon  of  nlebeisn*  ss 
ciliien*.  not  because  they  were  from  conquered  countries,  put  because 
they  were  without  religion  and  without  fsmilv.  Now  this  reproach, 
Qstnerited  at  the  time  of  Licinius  Btoto  and  which  those  living  contem. 
porsneously  to  Livy,  could  scarcely  understand,  coming  down  from  « 
aifh  aotiqoity,  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  organisation  of  cities." 
(Puitel  de  Coulanges,  Cile  Antiqut    p.  278). 

:i  £>a  CiU  Anlique.,  p.  322:  "Men  of  the  inferior  class  formed  a 
body  or  onion  smon^  themselTea."  And  again  p.  278:  "What  waa 
meant  by  the  people  was  the  patrician  class  and  their  clients.  The 
plebeians  were  outside  of  this." 

t»Jd4m,  p.    278-6:     "This   was  a  renunciation  of  religion.     Let  at 
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These  were  great  grievsnces  which  they  had  to  bear. 
They  built  up  among  themselves  a  religion  of  their  own, 
had  secret  organizations  and  burial  societies  which  often 
served  as  a  shield  to  their  trade  unions,  from  the  law." 
They  were  regarded  by  Cicero  as  wild  beasts ;  *"  and  be 
invariably  speaks  of  the  organized  proletaries  with  scath- 
ing contempt.  Just  after  the  death  of  Spartacas,  while 
the  senate  was  endeavoring  to  pass  a  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  labor  organizations,  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  to 
"curry  favor  with  the  plebeians,"  •*  changed  his  name  to 
Clodius,  and  boldly  came  to  the  front  in  defense  of  the 
labor  unions.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Cicero  against 
him,  Clodius  actually  succeeded  not  only  in  preventing 
the  passage  of  restrictive  laws  against  the  trade  and  other 
organizations,  but  secured  the  enactment  of  several  others, 
greatly  favoring  the  proletaries  who  had  been  covertly 
using  their  secret  burial  societies  and  mutual  aid  com- 
munes as  organizations  of  resistance.  Cicero  was  greatly 
incensed  at  this."  It  is  clear  that  Cicero,  who  was  intensely 
aristocratic,  drew  down  upon  him,  in  bis  prodigious  de- 
fense of  the  gentes  and  the  correspondingly  aggravating 
raillery  against  the  organized  workers,  the  hatred  and  re- 
venge of  the  laboring  element  of  Rome,  who,  driven  to 
straits,  took  up  the  political  issue  and  even  took  up  arms. 
These   studies    are    exceedingly    interesting,    inasmuch    as 

BCfttn  remark  that  a  ton  born  withoat  the  rvfular  ceremontea  and 
rilea,  waa  r«coenized  an  jllegilimate,  th»  samo  a»  one  bom  of  aa 
adulterr ;  and  the  domestic,  or  home  religion  was  not  for  him  at  all." 
80  witn  the  anciecta  religion  and  eltiienihip  were  one  and  the  aaa* 
thing. 

:»  Mommien,  D«  CoUtnii^  et  SadalieOt  Romanorum,  p,  *.  "Bnl  ruch, 
and  of  inch  a  sort  waa  the  religion  of  the  nnlona  called  the  aodalitr 
that  the;  were  prohibited  by  the  public  lawa  in  order  to  be  rid  M 
annoyances." 

ao  "The  sodalls  (onion  of  a  pretended  religious  nature),  ia  a  specie* 
of  wild  thing,  eridenlir  deriTed  from  the  stock  farms  and  farma  of  tb* 
Oermans.  and  addicted  to  their  lupercali&n  orgies,  whose  meetings  in 
the  forest  were  instituted  before  the  laws  that  govern  manlonl." 
Cicero,   Pro  Marco  Coelio,   11. 

ai  Bee  American  Bncycloptxdia,  Article  Ctodiiu.  Were  it  not  thai 
this  article  waa  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  aristocratic  bias  ol 
patrician  history,  it  would  have  to  be  pronounced  by  the  student  sf 
sociology  as  scurrilous.  The  truth  is,  Clodius  wss  at  heart,  a  oobla, 
wise  and  exceedingly  able  tribune.  He  was  one  of  those  in  the  army 
of  Lucullus,  who  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  Spartacus.  After  bia 
OTerthrow  6,000  of  the  proletaries  were  brutally  crucified  on  the  Ap- 
pisn  way  lining  that  avenue  for  miles  with  this  horrid  spectacle.  From 
that  time  Clodius  was  the  staunch  lawyer  of  organized  labor. 

S3  Cic,  Pro  Stxto.  We  render  aa  follows:  "This  Clodius  ha« 
chosen  this  name  instead  of  Aurelius  for  his  tribunal  labors,  to  curry 
faTor  with  the  organized  slaTcs — men  enlisted  from  the  streets  ar- 
ranged in  companies,  cheered  on  by  bia  moral  atimulna  to  aims,  ta  gU- 
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tbey  reveal  to  us  that  Rome  at  that  time— less  than  100 
years  before  Christ,  was  very  populous,  that  much  the 
larger  share  of  her  population  consisted  of  the  proletaries 
both  slaves  and  freedmen,  and  that  the  freedmen  and  some 
of  the  slaves  were  organized;  and  finally  that  this  organi- 
zation, whether  in  shape  of  burial  or  of  trade  unions,  was 
the  cause  of  political  contention,  which  grew  rapidly  into 
vast  commotions  and  a  civil  duel  between  the  gentiles  and 
the  proletaries.  Cicero,  the  mortal  foe  of  the  latter,  was 
constantly  inveighing  against  them  ^*  until  his  death.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  easily  shown  that  the  great  orator  came  to 
bis  death  directly  in  consequence  of  his  bitter  complicity  in 
these  labor  convulsions,  always  taking  sides  against  them. 

A  curious  fact  is  observed,  in  looking  over  Orelli  and 
Gruter's  list  of  inscriptions  of  the  burial  societies,  show- 
ing that  among  the  poorest  the  practice  of  cremation  was 
eommoD.  The  order  bad  niches  or  recesses  attached  to 
the  groimds  frequented  by  them  for  their  meetings;  and 
being  too  poor,  in  fact  disallowed  the  noble  rite  of  burial 
and  its  attendant  family  worship,  they  were  obliged  to 
bum  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  and  preserve  their  ashes 
in  pots  called  oU<e  cineraria?*  The  poor  fellows,  having 
no  religion  of  their  own,  denied  that  honor  by  the  privi- 
leged classes  who  lived  upon  their  labor,  and  often  being 
of  the  same  original  stock  and  consequently  of  religious 
tendency,  were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from  the  gena 
families  some  tutelary  Deity  in  whose  name  to  worship. 
This,  it  oppears,  they  had  always  maintained  the  right  to 
do.  When  Christianity  came  a  few  years  afterwards,  with 
its  new  and  absolutely  democratic  religion  and  its  mutual 
co-operation  more  nearly  fitted  to  their  case,  they  em- 
braced it  in  great  numbers. 

Momrosen   mentions  some   regulations   in   the  laws   gov- 

ss  Mommien  says ;  **In  a  p-eat  many  places  Cicero  {nreiEhs  arainat 
P.  Clodma  who  by  hie  law,  restored  the  UDiona.  5S  year*  before  Christ, 
•Dd  even  caused  tbe  creation  of  new."      (D»  CoU.  tt  Sodal.  Bom.  p.  57). 

»«  Eg.  Orelli,  Imcr.  No.  4.358,  Stimtcralia,  reada:  "D.  M.  ^l.  Her- 
«DRmB  a  plowman  and  Herennia  Lacena  written  in  their  eon's  own 
handwritinir.  Tbe  pot  containing  the  asbea  atands  oa  left  aide  of  tbe 
Bonoment,  etc.,  etc.  So  again  Ouhl  and  Koner,  Lift  ef  (A<  Orrrlu 
m4  Bamam,  pp.  378-9,  6gs.  401,  402  and  others  with  descrlptiona. 
Theu  represent  the  celebrated  Columbaria  of  which  Qoriu«  wrote  an 
eI>bora(e  work,  illustrated  with  engraTinga.  Fig.  403  ahows  rot  only 
the  nichea  in  which  stand  to  tbla  day  the  cinerary  tims,  bat  also  the 
tma  thenuelres.  One  eolumharium.  the  Viana  Oodina,  haa  435  aneh 
nlehrs  in  nine  row*,  p.  479.  A  amall  marble  over  each  urn  girea  the 
name.  These  are  the  burial  placea  (aee  p.  877)  of  th*  ilaTea  and 
Cncdmen. 
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eming  the  burial  societies;  among  others  is  one  against 
suicide."  It  was  a  law  for  preventing  suicide  by  appeal- 
ing to  their  pride  in  a  decent  burial;  and  prohibited  any 
money  being  taken  from  the  communal  fund  wherewith 
to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  suicide. 

After  the  passage  of  the  conspiracy  laws,  B.  C.  58,  the 
unions  continued  to  exercise  their  wonted  habits  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  suppression.  Two  causes  lie  at  the 
base  of  this  fact;  there  were  by  this  time  wealthy  business 
men  in  the  organizations  who  controlled  social  and  pwlil- 
ical  influence,  although  themselves  of  plebeian  stock. 
This  is  one  cause.  Another  is,  that  the  or^nizations, 
when  they  felt  the  knife  of  persecution,  withdrew  them- 
selves from  public  view  and  became  intensely  secret. 
Where  the  organizations  were  for  religions  purposes  they 
were  not  suppressed ;  but  there  was  a  special  regtdation 
fixing  it  so  that  they  could  simulate,  or  use  religion  as  i 
cloak."  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  not  preserv'ed  so  as  to  have  come 
down  to  us  as  engraved.  They  are  known  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Roman  forum. 
It  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  written  sjrstems  of  Roman 
Law,"  having  been  established  B.  C.  452.  It  is,  moreover, 
now  supposed  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  the 
Greek  law;  the  provisions,  so  far  as  the  labor  communes 
are  concerned,  being  alike  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  appeared  to  Gaius  to  be  a  translation,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  identical  law  of  Solon  who  is  known  to  have 
given  the  free  right  of  organization  to  the  proletaries  of 
Athens.**    Our  opinion  is  that  these  Tables  of  laws  favor- 

ii  "Be  It  known  th«t  wboever  rommiu  auicide  for  wbtteocTcr  mdw, 
•hall  for  tliat  oOenae,  be  denied  a  burial."  iDe  CM.  and  SodaL  Rir*- 
p.   100). 

I«  Mommaen,  ld*m,  p.  87:  "Thia  deceit  which  lued  religion  aa  t 
cloak  caused  the  senate  to  withdraw  the  right  of  combination."  l^a 
rlauae  of  the  law  appears  to  except  or  exempt  those  a^ed  aaaoeiationa 
known  to  be  beyond  auapicion.  "Under  pretext  of  religion,  thoae  form- 
inc  illicit  combinationa  for  purpoaea  of  political  p>ower  br  toM  (At 
baTlot).  are  not  to  be  included  among  ancient  organiaations.  *  (I.«r.  S* 
Dig.  de  txtr.  crim.  xlvii,  ii). 

3T  Mackenxie,  Roman  hav3»,  p.  5-7. 

>«  Cf.  Granier,  Binloirt  df  Cltuitu  Ourri\T*t,  p.  Sas.  "We  kan 
elsewhere  ahown  that  the  Roman  law  of  the  Twelve  Tablea  tonehin* 
the  corporations,  continued  the  same  diapensations  as  the  Greek  law, 
to  such  an  extent  that  thejr  appeared  to  Oaiua  to  be  a  tranalation  from 
the  Greek  to  the  Latin."  The  words  of  Oaina  (ride  Dtff ft,  lib.  XLTU, 
lit.  xxii,  leg.  4,  will  be  found  quoted  In  our  note  87,  page  87.  Oa 
page  290,  note  1,  Granier  apeaka  of  the  intimate  relationa  between 
Athenian  and  Roman  trade  nniona  a«  follows:  "Du  resle,  si  ■•  t«zte 
de   Plutarque   pouTait   laisier  quelqne   douta  anr   le   fait  dea  jorandM 
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ing  the  laboring  classes,  bod  become  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Roman  gentea  that  they  determined  to  rid  the  forum  of  its 
presence,  thus  virtually  annulling  the  laws. 

Large  numbers  of  burial  associations  existed  and  it  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  that  they  often  acted  as  a  shield 
to  the  real  trade  unions  under  the  garb  of  religion,  not- 
withstanding the  law.     Momrasen   describes  a  burial  soci- 
ety at  Alburnum  in  Lucania  the  notice  of  which  was  found 
inscribed  on  a  libeHus  wi(h  some  words  spelled  wrongly: 
"Artimidorus  ApoUonii,  magister  coUegii  lovis  Cemani  et 
Valerius  Niconis  et  Oflas  Mencfili,  quajstores  coUegii  ejus- 
dem,   posifo   hoc   libello   pubiice   tesfnnlur."     Then    follow 
the  laws  of  the  society  prescribing  the  use  of  the  common 
fund.     Moninisen,  however,  remarks:'*    "It  is  clear  that 
this  mutual  relief  society  of   Cernanus,  although   bearing 
or  holding  up  the  name  of  a  god,  was  nevertheless  insti- 
tuted, in  order  to  give  the  funeral  benefit,  collected  within 
a  certain  time  and  under  the  law,  to  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased."    This    means    that    under   the    semblance    of  the 
burial  society,  tliey  substantially  met  as  a  mutual  aid  com- 
mune— perhaps  a  trade  organization.     Again,  aside  from 
the  opinion  of  Monimsen,  always  reliable,  we  have  Ai^con- 
ius  for  positive  testimony  that  frequently  the  sacred  socie- 
ties,   of    which    the    burial    societies    were    a    part,    were 
suppressed  on  su.sptcion  that  they  were  discovered  by  the 
police  to  be  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  business  of  those 
trade  or  other  organizations  on  which  the  conspiracy  law 
bad  laid  its  hand.'" 

By  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  organi- 
zations of  proletaries  or  outcasts  among  the  ancients  were 
the  genuine  trade  unions.*'  Had  it  not  been  for  the  an- 
cient habit,  probably  established  by  the  lost  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  of  inscribing  *'  more  or  less  of  the  objects, 

athisiennea,  ti°  fragment  de  Gaina  aur  lea  Doutes  Tablea,  conaerTj  par 
le  DiErste,  dit  que  ta  loi  sur  lea  corpa  dee  m^tiera  parait  avoir  tit 
eapruntie*  aux  lois  de  Solon  eur  la  m^me  mati^re;  et  la-deaaus  Oaiua 
cite  le  lexle  mf'me  de  U  loi  de  Solon,  dana  lequel  11  e«t  atatu^  qae  lea 
nieini)reB  dea  metiers  peuvent  a'^riger  eux-mgrnea  en  corporationa  en 
reapMitot  lea   loia  de  1  Eiat." 

«»  Mommaen,  De  CoUtgiu  et  SfiaUni*  Romanorum.  p.  94. 

*o  "Combinationa  alio  of  quarrelsome  people  without  le^al  authority, 
often  commit  miechief,  ...  on  ncount  of  which  the  religiona  uniona 
were  luppreaaed    by    rarioua  Uws."      (Asron.   in   Cornel,   p.   75). 

41  The  more   numerous    bUtch   sre   here  excepted. 

«:  We  are,  aa  yet,  without  the  worda  of  the  law  rendering  it  binding 
upon  the  communes  to  set  up  and  inscribe  a  marble,  or  other  atone 
,.lab.  It  waa  probably  lost  with  the  Twelve  Tablea.  Also  the  almilar 
law  of  Solon. 
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dates,  names  of  leaders  or  organizers,  and  name  of  the 
tutelary  deity  under  which  they  chose  to  worshiji — being 
proscribed  from  the  privilege  of  worship  of  their  own — 
we  should  be  altogether  without  data  regarding  the  vast 
trade  societies  which  from  immemorial  times  existed  in 
Greece  and  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  over  which  those 
nations  ruled.  We  have  sufiBciently  explained  the  caofies 
of  this  organization.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  sum 
them  up  in  this  manner: 

First,  in  ancient  times  all  lands  not  belonging  to  the 
gena  estates  but  achieved  by  conquest,  were  common  prop- 
erty of  the  state.  The  people  relied  upon  the  products 
of  these  lands  for  their  subsistence.  This  was  trae  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  whether  the  haughty  gentes  or  the 
degraded  slaves.  JIany  subsisted  uoon  the  fruits  of  the 
common  lands.  King  Numa,  admitting  this,  was  wise 
enough  to  create,  or  rather  recogrnize  an  already  existing 
system  of  trade  or  business-unions,  the  special  fimction 
of  which  was  to  till  the  lands,  and  divide  and  distribute 
the  products.  Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  and  noth- 
ing more  practical  than  to  give  tlie  soil-tillers  their  or- 
ganizations under  protection  of  the  state — and  this  means 
under  a  species  of  subvention  or  common  guarantee.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  a  law  of  ancient  religion 
there  were  two  distinct  classes — workers  and  non-workers 
or  the  privileged  and  the  non-privileged  classes.  They 
were  so  dislinct  that  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  declares 
that  the  latter  wei"e  not  even  counted  with  the  people  or 
in  the  census  as  human  beings;  a  fact  which 
mueli  astonishment  to  the  writers  on  ancient 
10  counting  them  in  and  some  not;  thus 
«o  ridiculously  at  variance  and  contra- 
■cls  except  approximately,  even 
lit  population  was!*' 
urics,  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
.««,  was  common  or  public  property, 
proletaiic's,  many  of  whom  were  organized 
hy  »he  arrangements  of  the  Twelve 
.  literal  ratification  of  the  plan 
ing  the  workers  into  nine  spe- 
[)g  each  the  autonomy  of  an  organi- 

'  |^|  llanHnii  EdinbqrK.  ITSa,  p.  28. 
■nt  undT  the  nnclent  irorernmentfl.**— ^ 
<<>ic*  in  the  public  couDciU." 
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sation.  This  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  state  or 
laod-owner  the  care  and  responsibility  of  cultivation,  while 
it  elevated  the  proletaries  to  the  practical  dignity  of  that 
work.  It  was  not  the  plan  of  small  holdings  by  isolated 
families  but  of  small  holdings  by  isolated  communes, 
which  in  turn  were  amenable  to,  and  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  state,  or  common  proprietor. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  really  great  and  wise  system 
ever  attained  to  a  wide  extent.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  clear  to  the  workingmen  and  they  carried  it  into  force 
to  some  extent,  but  were  always  met  with  fierce  opposition. 
The  manner  in  which  the  state  obtained  its  share  of  the 
proceeds  or  usufruct  of  these  lands  was  by  the  Vec- 
tigalarii,  the  celebrated  union  of  tax  collectors  who,  in- 
stead of  using  money,  took  the  tax  "in  kind";  which 
means  that  they  went  to  the  farmers,  agricol<e,  after  the 
harvests  and  with  wagons,  brought  to  the  Municipium  at 
town  in  whichever  district  they  were  stationed,  the  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  common  land  due  the  city  people 
— grain,  wool,  fruits,  pease,  beans  and  whatever  the  land 
produced.  The  grain  thus  collected  was  turned  over  to 
the  organization  of  the  united  pistores  or  millers,  to  be 
ground;  thence  to  the  united  bakers,  panifices,  to  be  made 
into  bread.  So  with  regard  to  everything.  The  almost 
phenomenal  simplicity  and  universality  of  this  great  plan 
of  the  ancients  is  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  classes  so  widely  separated  that  the  very  touch 
of  a  proletary  was  supposed  to  pollute.  In  consequence 
of  this  wide  distinction  the  merchant,  who  was  also  a  work- 
ingman,  could  not  become  a  monopolist  because  he  was 
obliged  to  be  a  unionist  which  naturally  recognized  him 
at  a  par  with  his  peers.  This  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
crude  communism  which  legalized  trade  unionism  had 
created  and  upheld  for  many  centuries  not  only  at  Rome 
but  all  over  Italy  and  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 

Very  gradually,  however,  some  merchants  succeeded  in 
becoming  rich.**  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  prove  in  our 
sketch  of  Spartacus,  the  older  slave  system  which  still 
continued  under  the  law  of  Lycurgus  in  Sparta,  un- 
derwent a  revival  in  Italy.  By  the  plan  of  Numa  Pompil- 
ius,  which  was  the  true  ancient  trade  union  system,  there 

44  Consult  Druminn,  Arbeiter  und  Communitttn  in  Or{echenland  und 
Rom.  p.  Bl:  "It  did  not  ameliorate  the  low  estimation  in  which  ths 
iaborlnK  people  were  held ;  even  though  quite  a  numbar  of  ceUbrated 
maa  beloDfad  bjr  birth  or  buainesa  to  this  cUia." 
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no  vay  for  an  arirtocnt  to  wtmAati  hcaamam  oC 
■117  kind  witboot  p'"""*^  kioHlf  ^7  contaet  witk  Um 
proleUrieB.  He  eoold,  fay  owniaf  the  abva^  job  Umb  ta 
mmagen  of  geaioi,  »fc« ■■■'■—  oC  the  labanif  1 
to  a  boae  fainer,  some  to  •  aiinBr,  aomt  to  a  < 
to  a  »— r~f»«tiii«.  aind  thn%  vithoot  himaflf  t^^^fciwc  Ua 
orvn  property,  gratify  hia  desira  of  profit,  ia&ertly, 
thnogfa  the  labor  of  hia  alsTca.  We  an  told  that  Ctik- 
808  boagbt  up  aa  great  a  nomber  aa  500  alam  at  a  time; 
that  yidaa  owned  1,000;  that  ClaadiaB  owned  as  xbmxij  aa 
44I6  and  Athens  owned  and  hired  out  bo  Icb  than  100^ 
OOOalares!*'  Bat  these  things  did  not  oeeor  in  Ita)y  imtfl 
the  decline  thxoogfa  Boman  hostility,  of  the  aeren  cento- 
ries  of  trade  ""^"'i™',  which  began  in  higb  antiquity,  and 
^ieh  had  been  acknowledged  and  incorporated  as  an  in- 
dastrial  system  of  the  state  under  Kama,  nearly  700  yean 
before  Christ  and  did  not  give  np  its  foothold  without  one 
of  the  most  terrible  and  protracted  agrarian  and  serrfle 
struggles  recorded  or  unrecorded  in  the  ▼idasitades  of 
the  world.  Xor  most  the  remark  be  forgotten  that  dur- 
ing all  the  centuries  through  whicL  this  trade  nninnMin 
existed  the  golden  era  of  prosperity  and  general  happineoa 
was  St  its  highest  so  far  as  labor  was  concerned. 

SvA  this  prosperity  and  happiness  will  be  better  under- 
stood as  we  oinmerate,  one  by  one,  the  links  of  trade 
anions  which  formed  the  great  chain  of  industrial  weaL 
While  we  are  doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  keep  eonstantty 
in  mind  the  suggestion,  together  with  its  proofs,  that  la- 
bor organization  for  protection,  co-operation,  resistaaee 
and  mutual  improvement  is  always  the  best  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  intensity  of  true  civilization.  When 
the  law  forbidding  these  organizations  struck  the  prole- 
taries, one-half  a  century  before  Christ,  their  decline  be- 
gan; and  this  decline  was  a  powerful  cause  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  old  system  of  abject  slaveiy  pre-existing  in  the 
higher  antiquity,  gradually  reappeared  with  the  great 
Roman  Conquests  and  usurped  the  foundations  of  the 
happier  unions  with  its  malignant  concomitants  of  de- 
graded labor  under  the  lash  of  an  overseer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  its  millionaire  politicians,  schemers  and 
voluptuaries  on    the   other.    Corruption    followed.     Hope 

«*  For  th««a  lUtiltie*,  (M  Bncher,  S.  36-9.  Schambkch,  /UbwlU 
tUin*nMt)1»»4,    8.    IS.     SMcrt,   SieOuck*   SUmvtnkrUgt,    S.    10-lS. 
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fled  with  liberty.  Thrift  disintegrated  into  pestilential 
reservoirs  of  vice.     Rome  fell  iuto  a  mass  of  corruption. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  nor  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
pioor  who  constituted  the  laboring  class,  should  keenly 
feel  their  degrading  exclusion  from  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find  Plu- 
tarch reciting  to  lis  his  account  of  what  must  have  been 
a  gigantic  uprising  of  these  people  1,180  years  before 
Christ,  under  Menestheus,  as  under  Aristonicus  in  Asia 
Minor,  1,047  years  afterward,  they  rose  against  similar  so- 
cial degradations.  Heaven  to  those  poor  people  was  a 
boon  much  nearer  and  more  visible  than  at  the  present 
day.  They  imagined  the  earth  to  be  flat.  On  this  side 
all  were  mortal;  on  the  other  immortal.  Some  of  the  im- 
mortal happy  had  power  to  come  from  the  other  side  to 
this.  Here  from  Mount  Olympus  they  assumed  charge  of 
the  welfare  of  mortals.  Many  believed  the  flat  earth  bo 
thin  that  rivers  meandered  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  there  were  surging  floods  of  hor- 
rid smoke  and  steaming,  lurid  waters  or  pits  of  fiery  as- 
pbalttun  for  the  wicked,  as  well  as  bright,  purling  streams 
sparkling  and  cool  for  the  just,  leaving  the  banks  and 
plains  that  were  covered  with  verdure  and  peopled  with 
enchanting  birds  and  game. 

Let  the  mover  of  the  modem  labor  agitation  who  treats 
with  scorn  the  author  who  mi.ves  religion  with  a  histoiy 
of  the  ancient,  reconsider.  He  must  go  back  to  them  as 
they  really  were,  poor  down-trodden,  superstitious,  credu- 
lous and  Ignorant  of  facts  while  misled  by  priests.  They 
believed  heaven  was  so  near  by  lineal  measure  that  they 
often  imag^ed  they  could  hear  the  melodious  voices  of  the 
blessed  on  the  other  side;  yet  while  they  had  nothing  on 
this  side  to  live  for  and  their  grasping  imagination  over- 
heard and  dwelt  upou  a  future  world  beyond  this  "vale 
of  tears,"  they  found  themselves  shut  out  from  all  hope. 
The  workman  in  tbe  modeiTi  field  of  labor  agitation  cer- 
tainly has  but  a  gloomy  foretaste  in  anything  further  than 
his  future  natural  life.  His  predecessors  have  gone  before 
with  the  axe  and  sickle  of  reason  and  past  experience, 
tools  of  the  thus  intellectual  pioneer.  Their  incomputa- 
ble toil  has,  with  investigation  and  experiment,  with  re- 
peated millions  of  practical  works,  cleared  away  the  mythic 
film  of  priestcraft  and  superstitious  belief.  The  earth 
is  now  a  globe.    The  miner  knows  this;  for  the  deeper  he 
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descends  the  more  unendurable  the  heat.  Who  wants  now 
to  descend  to  heaven  t  Who  wishes  to  g^  to  the  other 
side,  to  China — a  race  groveling,  mortal  and  inferior,  rather 
than  that  of  the  ancients,  beautiful  seraphic,  melodious, 
immortal T  Who  now  wants  to  visit  the  ouraiius  of  old 
Plato  in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven  t  Who  wants  to  rise 
when  everybody  knows  that  instead  of  n  region  of  the  im- 
mortal happy  the  farther  one  mounts  the  more  uninhabit- 
able, more  frigid,  more  stiiling  the  ethers  of  space  f  La- 
bor's own  skillful  hand  has  caused  all  this  metamorphosis 
in  the  human  mind  and  forced  it  and  is  still  forcing  it  out 
of  its  ignorant  soarings  and  credence-ravings  down  to  a 
cognizance  of  the  earthly  things  that  are. 

No,  we  must  picture  the  life  of  the  ancient  lowly  as  it 
really  was  in  all  its  cushioned  imagination,  in  all  its  yearn- 
ings to  get  there  by  the  beautiful  river,  its  green  carpets 
on  the  other  side  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  were  at  rest;  and  those  otherwise  incom- 
prehensible, religio-practical  associations  can  be  understood 
and  their  full  function  appreciated  only  by  our  throwing 
off  our  own  prejudice  and  contemplating  them  as  they 
really  were.    This  we  propose  to  do. 

L.  CEIONIO.  COMMODO.  SEX. 
VETULENO,  CIVICA.  POMPE- 
lANO.     COS.     A.  D.  V.  IDUS.     lUN. 


Lanuvi  In  Municipio  in  Tempto  Antinoi  in  Quo  L.  Caesennius  Ruftu 
In  the  tenpte  of  Aoilnoe,  cltjr  of  Laviola,  where  L.  Czienniua  Rufat 

Diet.     III.     et  patronus   Municipi  conventum  hab«ri  jussenl 
fpokeiman  toil  (uirdiia  of  tb*  town,  ordered  an  UMciatloD  formed,  Ibroofb 

per  L.  Pompeium 

L.  PoaifKf 

F urn,  QQ.  CuItoTom  Dianae^et  Antinoi,  Pol- 
and P  .....  .  ander  lulcJary  care  of  Diana  and  Aailotr,  promUing   to    coa- 

licitus  Mt  se 
irtbute  towarili  It 

in  annum  daturum  els  ex  liberalitate  sua  Hs.  Xv.   M.    N.  usum 

out   a(  hii    purie   within    a   girco    year   a    lum    of  $600   for  n*e  of  the  uoion. 

Die  f>atalis  Dianae  Idib.  Aug.  Hs.  CCCC.  N.  et  die  natalis  An- 
On  Diana*!  blnbday,  tbe  Idti  of  Aaguat,  and  birthday  of  AnilD(z,|)6  mora. 

tinoi  V.  K. 
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Decetnb.     Hs.     CCCC.     N.  Ei  praecepit  legem  ab  ipiii  con- 

In    Ibc    monlb    of   December,  $16.       He    alio    prescribet    ■    Uw    refvUUaf 

ftitutam  sub  tetra- 
the  uoioD  which  !■ 

itilo    Antinoi   parte   interiori   perscribi   in   verba   infra    tcripla. 
written  en   the   lalide  of  the   4  colamaed   pillar  Jo   word*  ai  recorded   bclowi 

M.  Antonio  Hibero  P.  Mummio  Sisenna  Co.  K.  Ian.  Collegium 

DurlDg   the   coofuliblp   of    M.    Aalonliu    Hibenu    aad    P.    Manmliu    Bbcana    tba 

Salutare  Dianae 

Et  Antinoi  constitutum,   L.    Caesennio  L.    F.   Quir. 

mutual    benefit   loclel^    of  Diana   and    Antinz    waj   oryaalxad    b)r 

Rufo  Diet.  III.  IDEMQ.  PATR. 

L,  CctcDQiui  knfui,  Iti  recof  nlse4  pairoa. 


KAPUT 


Designation. 


EX.  S.  C  P.R. 

Written  b)r  order  of  the  PrEfect. 


Quibut  coire  convenire  collegiumque  hebere  liceat      Qui  itipem 

It   it  permitted  that  all   wiihlng  to  organize   themaelvea,  mty  do  ao. 

manstruam  conferre  volent  in  Funera  II  in  collegium  coeant  ne<|. 
Any  one    detirlng  to  pay  monthly    duel    of   s   centa    to   the    Funeral    fund    may 

tub  specie  eius  collegi  nisi  seme!  in  mense  coeant  confereodi  causa, 
attend    the    meetlngt    twice   a   month    If   Ihc    object*    of  aucb    neelinga    be    the 

unde  defuncti  sepeliaotur 
burying  of  the  dead. 

Quod  faustum  felix  salutareq.  sit  imp.     Caesari  Ttaiano  Hadriano 
Whataoerer  ii  favorable,  happy   and    healthful   for  the   emperor*,  Trojan,  Adrian 

Aug.  totiusque 

and  the  whole  home  of  the  Csaart, 

domus   August,    nostris   collegioq.    nostro;   et   bene  adque  in- 
will   alio  be   good   for   u*  and   our  locletyi    and   we  shoaJd   perform   well  and 

dustrie  contraxerimus,  ut 

Indoatrioaaly  our  duty  that  we  may 

exitus  eorum    honeste    ptosequamur.      Itaq.    bene  conferendo 

koncfUy    reach    the    end.      So  ought   we   anlvirtaily  ta   agree,   that  we   may 

universi  consentire 
grow  old  In  union. 

debemus,  ut  longo  tempore  inveterescere  pouimiu. 

Tu  qui  novos  in  hoc  collegio  intrare  voles,  prius  legem  pertegett  sic 

O  tbon   who   wouMlt   bring   initiate*    Into  thj*   anion,  read    wcU    the**   rule*,  that 

intra,  ne  postmodum  queraris  aut  coatroversiam  iclinquaa. 

tboa  leavcet  ao  controvervy  vllh  thy  hclral 
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Lav  of  tbc  Ualon. 

PUcuil   universis,  ut   quisquts  in   hoc  collegium    intrare    voluerit. 

Be   it   ordered   in    pretence   of  all   meni      That   wbotocrar  ma/   dcaire  to  join   i^it 

dabit  kapitulart  nomine. 

uoioD  thail  lire  lo  ibe  bccrctary-Treaiurer 

HS.   C.   N.  et  vini  boni  amphoram;  item  in  menses  sing.      A. 

hli   addreaa,  an   laltiatioo   fee   of  $4,  and   a   dajon   of  goo<l   winej    aad    Ilka 

V.      Item  pUcuil,  ut  quisquis  menstb. 
wiic  4  ccDia  monibljr  duet.     It  i«  ordered  tbit 

continenter  non   pariaverit  et   ei  humanltus  accident,  cius    ra- 

wboever  faila  to  leitle   duet    continuoutlj    for   montbt,  rcaiaiaia|    a    member 

tic  funeris  non  habebitur, 

by  grace,  will  Dot  bave  tbe  rigbt  of  burial,  even 

etiam  si  testamentum  factum  habuerit. 

tboufb  be  a»y  bavc  wilied  totbe  auoclatioo  bia  propcrt)'. 

Item  placuit  quisquis  ex  hoc  corpore  N.   pariatus   eum  deceaserit 

Be  It   ordered   tbat  wboever   dice,   oot   In    arrcan  to   tbc  order,  let  bii   $4    ^<    rc> 

sequentur  ex  area  HS.  CCCC.   N,  ex  qua  summa  decedent 

turned  from  tbe  treaiury  aa  cipeoac*  of  barial. 

exequiari  nomine   HS.   I.  N.  qui  ad  Rogut   dividentur.     £x«- 

Onc   tciterce   iball   be   divided   at  tbe   funeral   pile.      But    tbc   cercmoax    muat 

quiz  autem  pedibus  fungentur. 

be  performed  on  foot. 

Item    placuit,  quisquis  a  municipio   ultra  miliar.      XX.   decesaerit 

Be    it  ordered,  Ibat    Mrbenever   a    member   diet  at  a  diitancc   of  20  milea  from  tba 

et  nuntiatum  fuerit,  eo  exire   debebunt   electi   ex   corpore    N. 
city.  It  iball  be  reported,  a   permit    (alteo    and    3,  elected    from    among    ihe 

homines  tres,   qui  funeris  ejus   curam   agant   et    rationem    po- 

mcfflben,  be   leot   to   »ec   to   It,      Sboold   it   be   found  tbat  Ibere  wa«    any  4k- 

pulo  reddere  debebunt,  sine  dole  malo.     Si  quit  in  eis  fraudis 

ceptloD,  tbcn   ai  mucb   ai   four-fold   tbe   amount  ibail   be   exacted    aa    a     Sac, 

causa,  inventum  fuerit,  eis  multa  esto  quadruplum. 

by  reaaon  of  luch  [ajuiiicc. 

Quibus  sing,  nummui  dabitur;    hoc  amplius  viatici  nomine  citro 

Tboac   to  wbom    money    ii   given,  are    lo   receive    It    a«   foUowii      If   It   b«    mora 

sing.     HS.     XX.     N.   quod  longius  quam  intra  mill.    XX.  de- 

Iban    Ibc    20    mllea,    tbc    lum    ibail    be    for  cacb,    20    tcitercci.     But    if    the 

cesserit  et  nunttari  non  potuerit,    turn   is  qui   eum    funeraverit 

member    diea   at   a    greater    dltiaoce    tban    20    miiea,    and    it    canout    be    an. 

lestato    tabulis     signati    sigillis    civium    Romanorum    VII.   et 
■ouQicd,   tbeo     wboever    attenda    to     lb*    funcrftl     mutt    tend     an    account, 

probata  causa,  funeraticium  ejus;  satio  dato  ab  eis   acmenem 

•igued    and     beariag    tbc    teal    of  7    Roman    cltiaenai    and    wbco    tfct    c«ac 
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Ktiturum,    deductis   commodls   et   exequiuio»   e   Ugt  coUegii 
I     been      proved,    and     ibe     fuaenJ     flxpvntci    fotud    rttMDftblc,     Be  OftC 

dari  libi  petat. 

obJcctlDg,  hli  pB7  iball  be  ^Ubuned  from  tbe  trcuarj  If  b«  uki  It. 

A  nostro  collegio  dolus  malus  abesto  neque  patrono  neque  patro- 

L«t    iherc    be    do    craftineu   la   oar   anion.      Neither   pairoo    aor   p&trooe«i,  mat- 

nx,  Deque  domino  neque  domin:e  neque  creditori  ex  hoc  col- 
ter    noi     niitrcH,    oor     evea     creillior,    ibatl     make     anjr     demand,    account 

legio  ulla  petitio  esto  nisi  qui  testamento  heres  nominatus  est. 

or   claim    whatever,  or   aoybody   eUe,   except  bim    wbo  it   elected   belr. 

Si  quis  inCestatus  decesserit,  is,  arbitrio  quiniq.  et  populi  funerab. 

If  tar   one  die   without   children,   five  leitercea   ihall   be   (Iven   &   ail    attend. 

Item  placuit,  quisquis  ex  hoc  collegio  servus   defuoctus  fuerit«  et 
■«    U    ordered    that    whoever    diet    a    member,    belnf  a  ilave,  and    bU    body  li 

corpui   ejus  a   domino   domiaave  inquielate   sepuhune   datum 

aowmiB|ly    given    np   for    tepultare    by    matter     or     miitreM    wbo   wiU     no 

non  fuerit  neque  tabella,  ei  funus  imaginarium  fiet. 

permit  a   regtitraiion,  an   imaglaarjr    funeraJ   iball    be  held. 

Item  placuitf  quisquis  ex  quacumque  causa  mortem  sibi  adsdvent. 
Be   i(    ordered    that    whoever    commlii    aufclda    from  majr  cauc,  for  (btf   r«u»B 

ejus  ratio  funens  non  habebitur. 

no   fuDcral   can    be   held. 

Item   pUcuit,  ut  quisquis  lervua  ex  hoc  collegio  liber  factui  fuen 
Be   It  ordered   that  whatever   alave  1»    let    free    bjr  ibl«  aaloa,   be  tluU  contrib- 

18  dare  debebit  vini  boni  amphoram. 
ute   a  flagon  of  good  wine. 

Item  placuit,  quisquis  magister  tuo  anno  erit  ex  ordine   aJbi   ad 

Ii  !•   ordered   that  whatever  manager   who,  daring    bl«   )rc*r»  ihall   not   attend  the 

cxnam  faciendam,   et  non  observaverit  neoue  fecerit,   is   arcz 

ceremony,    aor    obienre    nor    perform    funeiloni,  thaU    pay    «    fine  of    30  ee** 

inferet  HS.  XXX.  N.  et  insequens  ejus  dare  debebit  et  is 
tercel    Into    the    treajory    and    the     place    ahall    b«    forfeited    to    hla    me- 

ejus  loco  restituere  debebit. 

ccMor.  ^ 

ORDO    CENARUM    VIII.     ID     MAR. 

Order   of  the  feuti»  on    cha  St^-t  1^'*  "^  MArcbt 

NATALI   CiBSENNI PATRIS  V.  K.    DEC. 

NAT.  ANTONOI  IDIB.  AUG  NATALI  DIAN^B  ET 
COLLEGII  XIII.  K..  SEPT.  JAN.  NATALI  L.  Ci«SENNI 
RUFI  PATR.   MUNIC. 

Magisiri  cznarum  ex  ordine  albi  facta  quo  ordine  homines  qua- 
Tke  miotgcrs  of  the  fcaiu  cicabilibed  by  tbc  order,   will  place  tbc  mcQ,  4  at  a 

terni  ponere  debebunt:  vini  boni  amphoras  singula*,  et 
time.  In   their  ordcri    cacb  Cfiatributlbg  a   flaak   of  (ood  wina  mui  %  l9»t  at 
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panel  A.      li    qui    numenii    collegi    fuerit   cl    lardaa   numtro 
bttt     bread,     taA     c«cb,    Toar     pickled     tardinei     tcrved     boi      la     pn>f«f 

quatuor  ttrationem  caldam  cum  ministerio. 

dllhaa. 

Item  placuJt,  ut  quisquis  quinquennalis  In  hoc  coUegio  (actw 
fuerit,  a  ligillis  eius  temporis,  quo  quinquenaalis  erit,  im- 
munis  esie  debebit,  et  ei  ex  omnibus  divisonibus  paitct 
duplas  dari.  Item  icribae  et  viatori  a  sigillij  racantibos  par- 
tes ex  omni  divisione  sesquiplas  dart  pbcuit. 

Item  placuit,  ut  quisquis  quinquennalitatem  gesserit  integte,  M 
ob  honorem  partes  sesquiplas  ex  orani  re  dari,  ut  et  teliqoi 
tecte  faciendo  idem  sperent. 

Item  placuit,  ti  quis  quid  queri  aut  referre  volet,  in  conventu  re- 
fennt,  ut  quieti  et  hitares  diebus  sollemnibus  cpulemur. 

Item  placuit,  ut  quisquis  seditionis  causa  de  loco  in  alium  locum 
transierit,  ei  multa  eslo  HS.  IIII.  N.  Si  quis  autem  in  ob- 
probrium  alteralterius  dixerit,  aut  tumultuatus  fuerit,  ei 
multa  esto  HS.  N.  Si  quis  quinquennali  inter  epuUs  obpro- 
brium  aut  quid  contumeliose  dixerit,  ei  multa  esto  HS.  XX. 
N. 

Item  placuit,  ut  quinquennalis  sui  cuiusque  temporis  diebus  sol- 
lemnibus ture  et  vino  supplicet  et  ceteris  officiis  albatus 
fungatur,  et  diebus  natalium  Dianae  et  Antinoi  oleum  col- 
legio  in  balineo  publico  ponat  antequani  cpulentur. 

"Be  it  ordained  that  whocTer  ahkli  be  rreated  a  five-year*'  magis- 
trate in  this  union,  shall,  from  the  date  at  which  be  so  becAm«^  aa 
appears  stamped  on  the  records,  be  free  and  exempt  from  the  datiei 
of  the  other  members ;  and  double  as  much  shall  be  circn  him  out  of 
all  the  reaourcea,  as  to  the  others.  So  also  to  the  scribe  or  amAnucnsia 
as  well  as  to  the  traveling  agent,  once  and  a  half  aa  much  la  to  be 
paid,  out  of  the  revenues,  from  the  time  he  lakes  the  office." 

"Be  it  ordered  that  whoever  coaducta  the  office  of  the  quinqucn* 
nal  or  five-years*  magistrate  faithfully  and  honorably,  ahall  reoeire  one 
and  a  half  time*  that  of  an  ordinary  member,  out  of  every  reveaoe; 
that  those  behind  may  be  imbued  with  an  emulation  and  a  hope,  by 
following  in  his  footateps." 

"Be  it  ordered  that  if  any  one  wishes  to  bring  complaint  or  to  make 
any  demands,  let  the  same  be  done  in  a  session  of  the  tinlon,  that  H 
may  be  done  quietly  sod  in  the  good  feeling  that  prevails  when  we 
are  enjoying  our  banquet  on   stated   occasions." 

"Be  it  ordered,  that  if  any  one  go  from  his  place  over  to  another, 
for  the  purpose  of  sedition  (disturbance),  let  him  bo  fined  the  sum  of 
4  sesterces  (17  cents  U.  3.  money).  But  if  any  one  apeak  against 
another,  using  opprobrious  language,  or  become  tumultuous,  let  him  b* 
fined  and  disgraced.  If  any  person  during  his  term  of  the  five-years' 
magistracy  behave  indecently,  using  contumelious  language  during  the 
festivities,  let  him  be  fined  20  sesterces  (about  82  cents),  and  be  dia- 
graced." 

"Be  it  ordered  that  the  flve-years*  magistrate  of  the  union  shall,  dar- 
ing his  term,  behave  himself  with  holiness  oo  the  solemn  days  of  the 
feasts,  by  offerings  of  frankincense  and  wine  and  through  other  ofBesa, 
himself  perfoi-ming  the  function  of  lord-priest,  robed  in  white;  aad  oa 
the  birthday  of  the  goddess  Antince,  he  shall  put  oil  before  the  luiiaa 
and  in  the  public  baUi,  before  the  banqueting  begins." 
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The  remarkable  features  of  this  college  are  that  under 
the  guise  of  pietj',  and  of  being  a  burial  and  mutual  bene- 
fit society,  it  was  used  to  emancipate  slaves.  That  it  was 
a  trade  or  labor  anion  is  shown  by  its  being  devoted  to 
securing  g^od  places  to  worL 

Everywhere  the  severity  of  the  law  is  apparent.  Rome 
had  a  mortal  fear  of  labor  riots  and  uprisings  and  hence  the 
many  fines  which  stood  as  a  constant  menace,  acting  as  a 
check  against  insubordination.  It  was  diflicult  to  obtain  a 
privilege  or  charter  to  organize  one  of  these  labor  unions, 
and  consequently  where  they  possessed  one,  it  was  prized 
as  a  gem  of  great  value ;  which  may  account  for  their  great 
age,  found  in  some  cases  to  have  been  four  or  Ave  hundred 
years. 

The  love  of  the  Latin  race  for  pleasures  is  observable  all 
through,  They  used  this  great  union  or  commnne  for  that 
purpose;  but  they  are  seen  in  these  rules  and  regulations, 
to  have  held  uppermost  a  peculiar  ssrstem  of  culture  tend- 
ing toward  ultimate  emnncipntion  from  the  lowly  and  re- 
stricted condition  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  law  and 
the  police. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  CATEGORIES 

THE  GREAT  ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

AsciEST  Federations  of  Labor — How  they  were  Employed  bv 
the  Government — Nomenclature  of  the  Brotherhoodi^ — CaC- 
egoriea  of  King  Xuma — Varieties  and  Ramiticationa — The 
Masons,  Stonecutters  and  Bricklayers — Federation  for  Mu- 
tual Advantages — List  of  the  35  Trade  Unions,  under  the 
Jua  Coeundi. 

NuMA  PoMPiuris,  the  first  king  after  Romulus,  recog- 
nized trade  unions  even  before  Solon  of  Athens,  who  fol- 
lowed rather  than  led  in  this  scheme  as  a  measure  of  po- 
litical economy.*  They  had,  however,  already  existed, 
perhaps  thousands  of  years  before  receiving  any  recogni- 
tiun  at  all.  One  of  the  first  of  importance  legalized  by 
these  lawgivers  was  the  fraternity  of  builders. 

They  were  called  in  Greek  the  technicai,  and  in  Latin 
tignarii.  It  is  evident  from  Plutarch,  that  he  intended 
this  word  to  include  also  the  mason.'''  If,  however,  all  the 
building  trades  were  organized  into  one  body  or  union, 
they  were  very  diflEerent  from  trade  unions  of  our  day. 
Besides,  had  Plutarch  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
all  the  building  trades  were  united  into  one  under  Numa 
be  would,  it  seems  to  us,  have  used  the  still  more  compre- 
hensive Greek  term  technitea  which  expresces  it.  Again 
its  Latin  synonym  found  by  Mommsen,  proves  that  Numa's 
union  was  that  of  workers  in  metal  and  wood.*    In  those 

1  PlutBrch,  y^uma  1.  Numa  followed  RomolaB  to  the  throne,  mboat 
6S0  years  before  Christ.  Plutarch's  sunestion  that  he  might  hkr* 
persoDally  Icnown  Pythagorus  and  that  he  had  been  broufhl  up  amonc 
the  Pythagorean  Greeic  lettlements  of  Italy  which  were  comixiaQisticAl 
in   character   looks   exceedingly    plausible. 

s  See  Wm.   Langborne's  tr.  of    Plutarch,    in  .VumA, 

I  Mommsen,  Dt  Collegiu  et  Sodalieiu  Romanorum,  pp.  36,  80.  "Tha 
Order  of  Wood-workers,  diTided  into  bodies  of  100  to  each  union,  was 
put  between  the  flr^t  and  second  categories',  or  if  we  follow  Dionyaioa 
of  Halicarnasatu  (VII,  50),  we  shall  have:  'two  bodies  of  100  mechao- 
ics  each,  who  are  wood  and  brass  workers,  engaged  in  iDarking  tb» 
armaments  of  war.* 
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times  the  mountains  back  of  Rome  produced  dense  for- 
ests, which  were  not  swept  away  by  machinery  with  the 
rapidity  of  modem  art.  The  people,  on  account  of  wars, 
want  of  medical  science,  comparative  abstinence  from 
marriage,  dissoluteness  of  the  rich,  hardships  of  the  poor, 
did  not  multiply  rapidly.  In  consequence  the  forests  pro- 
duced new  trees  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  away  by  the 
workmen.  Rome  was  mostly  built  of  wooden  houses;  and 
no  doubt  there  was  an  abundance  of  work  for  the  cai^pen- 
ters.  All  the  great  public  buildings  were  constructed  by 
trade  unions  for  the  state,  direct — that  is,  with  contractors 
or  middlemen,  and  the  carpenters'  union  used  to  take 
charge  of  the  woodwork.  The  Ager  piiblicint  *  had  to  b« 
furnished  with  houses  for  the  gentry.  Honorary  seats 
were  made  by  these  fabri  tignariontm,  such  as  the  splendid 
biseUia*  or  cushions  of  the  gods.  The  fine  villas  of 
wealthy  gentlemen  '  who  had  a  custom  of  turning  public 
moneys  and  lands  to  their  own  account  were  work  of  their 
art.  In  fact,  this  was  common  from  the  highest  antiquity 
before  the  division  of  the  gentes  into  ctirre  and  tribes. 
Thus  it  was  not  considered  a  breach  of  political  rule  to 
divert  the  public  funds,  to  a  certain  e.xtent,  to  the  building 
or  repairing  of  their  own  fine  residences;  and  this  work 
was  performed  by  the  builders'  unions. 

There  were  two  names  under  which  the  wood-workers 
of  the  building  trades  were  known.  These  were  the 
dendrophori,  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Theodosius'  as 
veritable  trade  unions,  and  the  tignarii,  who  were  the  true 

4  We  prefer  to  use  this  Latin  term  bccaose  it  laves  explanatory  words 
necessary  to  qualify  tile  meaning  of  the  English  word  "land."  It 
means  common  lands  belonging  to  the  government,  on  which  the  work- 
ingmen  had  no  claim  as  ciliiens.  The  propensity  of  the  Roman  build- 
ing trades  to  organize  in  protective  societies  is  richly  illustrated  in  sn 
article  written  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  forming  s  chapter  in  a  large  work 
on  labor  edited  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  McNeill,  Boat.  1887,  entitled  T\»  BuUd- 
inff  Trade).  Mr.  Rogers,  (pp.  335  7),  shows  that  this  proclivity  of  the 
nncient  Romans  for  orgsnizing  into  communes  was  never  lost  even  In 
far  off  Kent,  slicking  to  the  English  people  to  this  day,  furninhing  a 
formidable  argument  against  the  sssumption  that  the  Saxon  Rule  abso- 
lutely superseded  that  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

s  Fahretli,  Inicriptiones  Anti<i<ut  Ezplicalio,  p.  170,  324,  p.  227, 
604.     Grut  675,  8.     Also  OrelU  No.  4.055. 

a  Our  own  word  "gentleman"  is  directly  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
0en#,  or  high  and  respectable  family.  If  we  call  the  human  race  an 
''Order,"  the  genteg  may  be  considered  a  "genus." 

7  Codex  Theodosii.  14,  8.  Also  Orell.  /TMcrioKonM  Latinaritm  Col- 
IseHo.  -Voi.  3,741,  4,082,  3.349,  7.336,  7.145,3.888,  5,113,  4,055,  6.037, 
7,018.  7,018.  6,031.  6.073,  8.590.  Bll,  4,109.  7,194.  7.197.  1.069. 
Each  of  these  19  numbers,  represents  a  cotlff/ium  or  trade  union  of 
woodworkers.  The  inscriptions  were  found  in  as  many  place*  nearly 
•a  there  sre  nnmberi. 
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carpenters  and  joiners.  As  we  eonstrne  the  signification 
of  these  two  terms  from  the  stone  monuments  and  slabs 
on  which  they  are  found  engraved  and  not  as  found  in  the 
dictionaries,  we  conclude  that  the  dendrophori  must  have 
been  tlie  hea\-y  lumbermen  and  framers.  They  cut  and 
hewed  the  heavy  timbers  both  for  buildings  and  ships; 
while  the  iignarii  did  the  lighter  work.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, they  both  occur  together  in  many  of  the  inscriptions.* 
This  class  of  trade  unions  was  considered  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state;  and  was  exempted  from  being  8up>- 
pre^sed  when,  in  B.  C.  58,  the  conspiracy  laws  were  put 
in  operation  by  Ceesar;  although  so  much  suspicion  rested 
upon  them  that  they  were  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by 
the  officers  of  the  law  and  as  appears,  much  of  their  former 
vitality  was  crushed  out  They  had  existed  from  the  time 
of  Numa  in  Rome,  and  of  Solon  at  Athens,  in  full  strength 
and  vigor.  At  the  time  of  their  suppression  by  restrictive 
laws  nearly  all  the  Grecian  territory,  especially  that  of  At- 
tica, including  Athens,  the  Pincus,  Eleusis  and  all  the  pop- 
ulous towns  where  they  are  known  to  hsve  existed  in  great 
numbers,  belonged  to  Rome,  then  mistress  of  the  world. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  strange  experience  for  a  great 
people  to  undergo.  Here  was  a  system  of  manufacture 
and  repairs  of  immeraorable  age,  authorized  by  the  most 
highly  esteemed  lawg:ivers,  one  of  whom  was  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  had  been  known  by  the 
chronicles  for  fully  600  years,  and,  though  it  performed 
duties  which  by  the  haughty  and  foolish  were  considered 
degrading,  and  upon  which  there  rested  a  taint,  yet  it  was 
an  important  institution,  taking  charge  of  indispensable 
affairs  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  life.  All  at  once  it 
was  suppressed.  That  the  result  was  a  dangerous  con- 
vulsion cannot  be  wondered  at. 

Gruter  cites  a  college  of  dendrophori  •  who  used  to  build 
houses  and  ships  or  boats  for  the  society  of  freight  boat- 
men located  at  Rome.  He  also  gives  one  which  Orelli 
quotes,  taken  on  a  stone  slab  in  times  as  late  as  Justinian.** 

■  Orcll.  4,084.  "The  nnlon  of  ihip  ctrpfnten.  .  .  .  and  in  the 
■Ame  manner  there  were  the  luechsnks  in  wood,  of  the  city  of  Piseu- 
mm."  Piiturum  was  an  Umbrian  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  naTigabU 
Pisaumi,  Inner.  4,160,  Faber  Tignariorum  and  OolL  Dendrophamm 
are  noted  together. 

*  GrtiteriuB,  /n«rWptfone«  AntUjiue  Totiut  OrbU  Romanorum,   ITS,  8. 

10  We  qool*  the  Ijitin  ai  glTen  by  Orel!.,  No.  4.088.  "Ex.  8.  C. 
Behola  Aag-  ColIeRii  Ftbrorum  Tlntariortim  impendii*  .  Ipsonun  »b 
Ineboato  •zstmcio,  eolo  data  ab  T.  Furio  primogenle  qui  at  dedie.  «JtiA 
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The  word  epulantur,  conveying  the  idea  of  entertainment, 
shows  that  these  schools  of  the  workiugmen  sometimes 
used  their  organization  as  a  means  of  mutual  enjoyment. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  among  the  Gi^eek  fraternities 
which  we  describe  in  their  place.  After  the  great  strug- 
gle with  Spartacus,  the  right  of  organization  was  severely 
restricted  by  the  Roman  law;  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  unions,  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  to  assume  two  forms 
of  dissimulation  by  which  to  parry  the  attacks  of  enemies 
who  had  recourse  to  these  conspiracy  laws  in  order  to 
gratify  their  whims  of  i-evenge,  or  to  fortify  their  own 
schemes  of  making  money  through  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
slave  system  which  Rome  in  the  later  days  had  revived, 
and  which  such  enemies  of  organized  labor  as  Cicero  or 
Crassus,  were  pushing  with  an  almost  fierce  determination, 
on  pretense  of  restoring  the  ancient  purity  of  religion, 
family  and  vested  rights.  We  have  noted  that  certain 
kinds  of  organizations  were  permitted."  Among  these 
were  collegia  sancia,  or  those  unions  and  fraternities  given 
to  holy  or  pious  purposes.  So  some  of  these  were  shrewd 
enough  to  combine  business  with  holiness  and  thus  shield 
themselves  from  their  pursuei-s."  Mommsen  speaks  of 
them  in  clearest  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  whatever  re- 
garding the  mysterious  procedure "  of  those  old  Roman 
lawyers  who  were  determined  to  suppress  the  trade  unions, 
root  and  branch,  in  order  to  rcinstitute  slaverj',  the  most 
ancient  form  of  labor  known  to  their  religion,  which  had 

HS.  X.  V.  ded.  ex  cuius  tumm.  redit,  omnibus  innia  XII,  K.  Autnit 
di*  naUlia  lul,  epuUntur."  Trtnslktion:  "'By  the  Uw  (uDatUi  con- 
sult), there  was  the  school  of  the  unions  of  wood-worlcers  under 
Augiista  which  was  msiutsined  at  their  own  expense,  founded  by  T. 
Furius,  the  first  son  who,  st  its  dedication,  cave  10  sesterces  (about  42 
cents)  out  of  his  own  ^urse,  so  thot  they  miffbt  enjoy  a  banquet  every 
year  in  honor  of  his  birthday  which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  August. 
Grnter,    169,  6. 

11  Dion.  aXXVIII,  13,  AnliquUateg,  says:  "All  the  unions  were 
suppressed,  except  a  few  particular  ones,  such  aa  he  considered  useful; 
and  these  were  the  wood-worlcers  and  the  image-makers."  Asconltis 
1,  C.  Comment,  says;  "The  ancient  brotherhoods  .  .  .  being  regularly 
recorded  and  known  to  have  existed  for  a  long  time."  These  saTed 
were   Pagan    image-makers   who  wrought  the  religious  dcTices,   q.   t. 

12  "But  a  great  many  uniona  had  been  created  before.  The  first 
canae  for  this  wss  religion ;  some  thinking  this  a  matter  essential  to 
their  lives  and  they  used  those  associstions  for  sacred  purposes.'* 
Orell.   Vn.  p.   344,   InMcr.  Latin.   ColUclio. 

13  Mommsen,  Dt  Coll.  tt  Sodal.  Rom  pp.  87-88,  says:  "Feigning 
religion  and  making  a  false  show  is  what  caused  the  senate  to  sup- 
prMB  their  privilege  of  combination.  Those  words  must  be  explained 
•a  touching  their  meetings  in  the  temples  on  pious  pretenses,  which, 
hewertr,  was  in  so  wise  against  the  law;  though  they  could  (rsuda- 
hatly  uaa  this  clause  of  tbs  Uw." 
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founded  tbeir  patrimony,  their  law  of  entailment  tbrough 
priiuogenJtwe  and  tbeir  sj-stem  of  grandees  and  of  slaves. 
Nuraa  and  Solon  had  been  these  fellows'  enemies;  Lycur- 
gus  their  friend.  Trade  unionism  the  child  of  wills  and 
maniiiuissions,  had  first  come  among  them,  a  spontaneous 
growth.  It  cradled  and  matured  human  sympathy.  It 
liad  proved  itself  innoceait,  cnterpiising  and  good.  It  had 
succeeded  in  becoming  legalized  by  those  two  powerful 
princes — a  mighty  stride.  But  it  had,  as  the  gena  families 
fancied,  usurped  tlie  ancient  and  holy  sj-stem  of  slavery 
and  thus  interfered — by  substituting  communism — with 
their  vested  individual  rights.'*  On  account,  probably,  of 
their  superstition,  Cicero,  Cajsar  and  the  rest,  after  they 
had  put  down  Clodius  the  intrepid  orator  and  tribune  who 
had  restored  the  old  and  created  new,'°  e.xcepted  such  of 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  or  cabinet-makers'  unions  as 
confined  their  labor  to  manufacturing  all  sorts  of  wooden 
idols,  which  in  those  days,  were  sometimes  very  large,  and 
built  for  the  temples,  the  fanes  and  the  family  altars.     It 

M  W»  btT(>  rrpcitrdly  mentioned  the  impossibilitjr,  smonc  the  Indo- 
Earopesn  Orerka  ind  Italians,  of  there  ever  having  existed  in  tho«a 
peninsulas  a  rommunislic,  or  even  patriarrbal  form  of  governnent. 
The  bent  of  Isixir  rommtmeji  wan  towards  it  hut  they  norer  succeeded 
in  breakinft  down  the  power  of  the  competilire  sj-stem;  and  it  roles 
to  this  day.  The  oldest  records  of  any  kind  shedding  light,  confirm 
the  idea  that  originally  the  despotic  form  of  government  preTailed; 
the  father  patfrfamilia*.  ns  kinK,  with  bis  sons  and  daughters  and 
others  us  slares  around  bis  fixed  abiding  ^lace,  must  have  be«n  th« 
primitive  government  behind  which  there  is  neither  record  nor  pliil. 
osophy — no  philosophy  without  overturning  the  theory  of  development. 
Man  has  grown  into  refinement  through  resson  and  experience  and  it 
Is  altogether  Inconsistent  with  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  tried 
so  high  a  form  of  government  as  the  commnnistic  one.  or  that  be  ever 
bad  in  those  times  other  than  selfish,  cruel,  beast-government  in  which 
all  research  into  antiquity  finds  him.  Mommaen,  Bittory  of  Ronu, 
Vol.  I,  p.  44.  in  corroboration  says:  "But  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that,  with  the  Graecoltalians  as  with  all  other  nations,  agricallura 
became,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  people  remained  the  germ  and  core 
nf  their  national  and  of  their  private  life.  Tbe  house  and  the  fixed 
hearth,  which  the  husbandman  constmcta  instead  of  the  light  hot 
and  shifting  fireplace  of  the  shepherd  and  represented  in  the  spiritiaal 
domain  and  idealized  in  the  goddess  Vesta  or  Hestia  almost  the  only 
divinity  not  lodo-Oermsnic  yet  from  the  first  common  to  both  nationa.'* 
80  again  ip.  46).  "The  Hellenic  character,  which  aacrificed  th« 
whole  to  its  individual  elements,  the  nation  to  the  township  and  th« 
township  to  the  citizen."  This  exsctly  expresses  our  idea,  vis.;  that 
everything  from  the  first,  was  sabordinate  to  the  nnlimited,  deapotie 
control  of  the  "father."  For  valusble  information,  see  Funck  Brea- 
tano  La  CivHUation  et  tet  LoU.  TV,  I,  p.  311,  (quoting  PlaUsreh 
Xurna.  VTI).  "It  was  the  same  in  the  cities  of  Gre«ce:  this  waa 
*  condition  of  their  progress." 

iSAscon.  Ad  h.  L.  "We  have  said  that  daring  the  time  L.  Plao 
and   A.   Oablenns   were   conmls.   P.  Clodius  who   was  a   tribsne   of   Ih* 

opie,  strove  to  rratore  the  anions  and  to  rreala  new  onaa  whieb 
ro  says  war*  organised  oat  of  lb«  drefi  o(  Cba  city  ot 
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is  also  quite  likely  that  a  few  unions  devoted  to  the  car- 
penter work  on  the  temples  and  the  aedea  sanctae,  were 
saved.  But  we  ascend  from  these  cruel  days  of  moribund 
Rome  to  an  earlier  and  brighter  age. 

Fabretti  gives  us  another  union  of  carpenters  and  join- 
ers whose  inscription  was  found  at  LeprignanL  It  reads 
very  plainly  and  shows  that  they  liad  a  federation  of  the 
trades."  Another  collegium  fabrorum  tignariorum  or  car- 
penters' trade  union  is  reported  by  Muratori."  The  tab- 
let was  found  at  Ravelli  in  the  province  of  Naples,  show- 
ing that  the  unions  of  tliose  days  were  not  confined  to 
Rome  or  any  of  the  other  large  cities,  but  were  as 
frequent  proportionately  to  population  in  any  small 
town. 

An  inscription  is  reported  by  Gruter,'*  bearing  evidence 
of  another  interesting  school,  schola,  of  the  bona  fide  car- 
penters' unions,  found  in  the  Toientine  temple  of  Catha- 
rina — religiotis,  of  course,  and  of  a  later  date.  Orelli " 
quotes  the  learned  Muratori  of  Modena  as  the  authority 
if  not  the  finder  of  an  inscription  which  describes  a  col- 
legium together  with  a  sodalicium — another  Roman  name 
for  trade  union,  in  which  the  president  or  Magialer,  and  the 
secretary  are  mentioned.  It  is  a  union  of  the  skilled  wood- 
workers. It  was  found  in  the  town  of  Falaria,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  very  old.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  inscrip- 
tions engraved  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  to  state  an 
approximate  of  their  date  by  noting  the  names  of  the 
consuls,  or  of  the  monarch  who  then  occupied  the  throne. 
Unfortunately  for  the  more  ancient  ones  this  is  not  so 
strictly  done;  probably  owing  more  to  the  fact  that, 
as  the  law  at  earlier  dates  fully  protected  them,  they  were 
not  forced  to  inscribe  the  dates  by  little  points  or  con- 
structions such  as  characterized  the  laws  after  the  re- 
strictive acts  were  promulgated. 

No   less  than   eighteen   of  the  genuine  carpenters  and 

MFsbriettl,   0.  IV,   520,  of  ImcHpUontt  Antigua  BzpUeaHo. 

IT  Mar&toriai,   Thesaurtu  Ttiterum  Jn^criptionum,  521. 

IS  Gruter,   ImcriptionfJi  Antigua    Totius  OrbU   Romanorum,    109,    6. 

1»  0«n..  No.  4,056,  Muratori.  Tlietarir.  Tit.  Inter.  523.  We  (ri»» 
it  with  the  (bbrevktiong:  "D.  M.  T.  Silllo  T.  Lib.  Frisco  mug.  conec. 
Fabr.  et  q.  mar.  et  q.  nodol  fullonum  Clmidin  lib.  uxor!  ejui  matri 
■odali,  C.  Tullon,  T.  Billius  Karus  et  Ti.  Claudius  Phillippua  maf. 
•t  Q.  Colleg.  fabr.  Slii  parenlib.  piiaaimis."  Translation;  "Sacrra 
to  tee  holjr  ashes  of  T.  Sillius  t  T.  Liberius  Prisons,  president  of 
Iha  anion  of  woodworkers  nod  fiTe-j-ears'  magistrate  with  the  broth- 
«rbood  of  cloth-fullers;  and  also  sacred  to  the  memorr  of  GUTldia 
hi*   free    wife,    who    was   matron    of    the    brotherhood.     Sifned   by    0. 
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joiners'  anions  are  found  in  the  work  of  OrellL*"    As  lltCM 
working  people  used   their  anions  as  means  whereby  toj 
parry    off   the   many    dangers   that   beset    them    on   every  I 
hand,  such  as  slavery,  starvation,  slurs  of  contempt  and  ' 
in  later  times  conscription,  we  cannot  too  well  understaDd 
how  keenly  alive  they   must  have  been   to   their  welfare. 
On  the  other  band,  the  power  of  organization  which  kept 
them  in  a  position  to  supply  the  orders  given  them  by  the 
state,  was  ever  a  great  encouragement. 

Among  the  many  interesting  monuments  or  schools  of 
ancient  trade  unionism,  where  mutual  love  and  care  were 
tauglit  and  the  noble  element  of  sympathy  was  grafted 
upon  tlie  selilsh,  competitive  body  of  irascible  and  acquisi- 
tive paganism  which  animated  the  Lycurgan  rule  at  Sparta 
and  the  purely  archaic  slave  code  everywhere,  are  those  to 
be  found  in  the  Order  of  masons,  stonecutters  and  brick- 
layers. These  with  the  painters,  glaziers,  roofers  and 
plumbers,  were  indispensable  to  complete  the  bnildic^^ 
trades.  They  too,  felf  the  necessity  of  organization,  es-j 
pecially  in  the  later  time  of  Caesar  and  the  emperors,  on 
account  of  the  awful  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  ferodous 
masters.  There  existed  no  law  by  which  the  slave  mas- 
ters could  be  brought  to  account  for  savage  acts  of  bar- 
barity toward  their  slaves. 

This  distressing  state  of  things  was  not  *'  relieved  until ^^ 
the  emperor  Adrian  withdrew  the  slaves  from  the  domes-^B 
tic  tribunals  and  transferred  them  to  the  tribunal  of  the^^ 
magistrates;  in  other  words,  gave  them   government  pro- 
tection.   But  this  was  200  years  after  the  war  of  Sparta- 
cus.     The  fear  of  being  relegated  back  to  slavery  was  a 
constant  urgent  to   ancient   trade  unionism;   and   this  ex- 
plains one  reason  at  least,  why  they  so  tenaciously  hugged 
their    fraternities    notwithstanding    the    conspiracy    laws 
against  trade  and  other  organizations  of  the  working  peo- 
ple.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  according  to  the  law 
of  B.  C.  58,-'  all  the  new  unions  were  suppressed.     Conse- 
quently, we  are  to  infer  that  those  we  find  in  the  inserip- 

TnlUnJs,  T.  Silliaa  Csrts  knd  Tib«rins  Claodiaa  Phillippns,   who  wm 

president!    and    fivejreire'    msgiitrate*    (qoinqueimaU),    boiu    of    IkM 

moet   pious   parents. 

20  Rehotia   JLrtillrum   ft    Opifieum,   Vol    II,    pp.   237-240,    »nd   IrtM 

>(    Opificia,   idem,   pp.   247-266,    of    Orelli'a   c^sat    work    on    the    tttim 

Intcriptiona. 

ii  See    Oranier,    Hi>tnr<    du    Cla»t*M    Ouvriirt;    pp.    491-4ST 

12  See    Uommsen,    D»    Cotttffiit   H  SodaUeUt  S*m»n»T>tm,   cap,    IT,] 

pp.  78-78.     D»  Ltgibu*  Centra  CotUgia  Lvtit. 
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aoD8  are  those  belonging'  to  the  ancient  plan  of  Nuina  and 
Solon  which  were  spared  on  account  of  their  veteran  age 
and  respectability.'^  Another  thing  requiring  the  nicest 
discrimination  is  the  fact  that  it  will  not  do  to  mention  all 
the  examples  set  down  in  the  works  of  the  arcbieologists. 
We  only  mention  those  where  the  labor  organization  is 
dearly  defined.  Many  of  these  queer  inscriptions  appear 
to  us  to  be  only  private  signs  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  theme.  Slaveiy  was  everywhere  prevalent  and  many 
of  the  slaves  were  as  ingenious  as  the  freedmen.  We  are 
told  by  Druniann  and  others  that  it  was  customary  for 
masters  to  keep  their  slaves  at  work  and  obtain  profit  from 
their  labor  by  letting  it  out  to  enterprising  foreigners  who 
contracted  building  repairs  and  other  work  on  private 
houses  and  grounds.  But  the  government  was  the  true 
employer  of  the  unions  because  they,  possessing  of  them- 
selves as  it  were,  in  a  unit,  all  the  men  in  organization, 
always  ready,  money,  tools,  raw  material,  skill  and  even 
the  designs  requisite  to  turning  out  a  good  job  promptly, 
were  dangerous  competitors  of  slavery  on  large  works.** 
From  the  time  of  Numa  the  government  of  Rome  had  al- 
ways patronized  the  trade  unions.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  the  inscriptions  may  have  been  private  signs 
used  by  slave  employers  who  carried  on  private  work  upon 
■  small  scale,  hiring  their  laboring  force  of  the  rich  slave 
owning  patricians;  and  it  will  not  do  to  count  the  archaj- 
ologists'  lists  of  artea  et  opiftcia;  while  it  is  almost  always 
safe  to  enumerate  their  specimens  of  the  Corpora,  Sodal- 
icia  or  Collegia  "  in  our  list  of  trade  unions  and  communes. 
Trade  unionism  in  its  highest  form  is  the  reverse  of  slavery. 
The  true  trade  imion  of  all  ages  takes  care  of  its  members 
who  are  co-owners  of  equal  shares,  on  equal  footing.  Slav- 
ery, then,  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  trade  unionism  in  princi- 
ple; but  although  it  is  certain  that  the  principle  on  which 
slavery  is  based  was,  especially  among  the  Spartans  and 
Romans,  carried  out  with  all  its  repugnant  and  appalling 

>3  Boetonlnt,  Ccu,  42.  "Cmar  luppramd  ■!)  tfce  unloni  except 
tbo»e  of  ancient  orlirln." 

14  Grsnler,  Bitl.  dti  Claim  Ouvriirtt.  p.  803,  ipeaking  of  the  In- 
■ipiiScance  of  Individual!  when  compared  with  the  immenae  force  of 
orffanlsed  trades,  lays :  "In  this  case  the  many  workmen  belonglnv 
to  Cato,  or  the  500  belon(<<iK  to  Crassaa,  would  not  have  Iwen  able 
to  do  anything;  it  was  necessary  for  co^sroment  to  have  corporations 
of  trade  unions   of  the  workmen." 

95  Cf.  Orell.  lib.  II,  pp.  227-248,  ColUg<a  Corpora  •(  SodoKeia. 
Bekola  Artifeum  rl  Opi/icum.  Sea  aba  lib.  Ill,  Bnp.  Haaun.  Xii- 
rf«c  (0  OolUfia,  init. 
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brutalities,^  yet  it  is,  as  a  recognized  system  in  the  religio- 
social  economy  of  the  world,  incomputably  the  older  of  the 
two.  Trade  unionism  was  a  deadly  rival  to  the  slave  system 
all  through  the  antiquity  of  the  Indo-European  stock;  and 
since  slavery  was  a  graft  of  the  ancient  religion — the  natu- 
ral child  of  its  law  of  primogeniture  and  the  fostered  fruit 
of  entailment  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  those  semi-barbarous  families,  phratries,  curies  and 
tribes  which  came  to  be  nations  and  empires,  it  must  not  be 
wondered  at  that  this  hideous  fledgling,  before  giving  up 
the  ghost,  made  a  terrific  struggle  to  regain  what  it  had 
lost  through  the  mild  but  determined  enterprise  of  its  great 
competitor  trade  unionism. 

It  was  this  that  constituted  the  mighty  struggle  of  the 
revolution  in  the  social  economy  of  the  lowly  and  it  so  re- 
mains to  this  day ;  although  in  this  comparatively  gorgeous 
and  brilliaut  hour  the  spirit  of  human  slavery,  resting 
upon  absolute,  merchantable  ownership  of  man  by  man, 
seems  to  have  forever  fled.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
slavery  but  its  skeleton — individual  eompetism — hanging 
betwixt  peace  and  war  over  the  vortex  of  revolution  and 
swinging  to  and  fro  at  every  fresh  attack  from  the  same 
trade  unionism  which,  although  of  prehistoric  longevity 
grows  more  youthful,  enterprising  and  belligerent  with 
every  invention  and  discovery  and  every  stride  of  litera- 
ture, of  science  and  of  Cliristianity. 

The  unions  of  the  masons  at  Rome  do  not  appear  so 
numerous  as  those  of  the  framers  among  the  building 
trades.  Still  we  find  tablets  whose  inscriptions  show  their 
existence."  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
among  the  true  workmen's  organizations  the  slabs  which 
appear  to  have  been  iuscribed  independently  by  themselves 
and  without  the  correctional  inspection  of  masters,  often 
puzzle  the  experts  on  account  of  the  sometimes  ludicrously 
bad  spelling  and  misplacement  of  words.  Sometimes  also 
there  appear  words  belongring  to  the  peculiar  slang  or 
patois  nomenclature,  their  trade's  vernacular.  But  while 
this  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  arcfaieologists  it  is  ex- 
it Oranler,  Bitt.  dn  Ctatiei  OuvHirtt,  chap.  Ill  and  TV,  bUo 
Plut.  LticuTsnu  and  Numa  eompartd. 

37  Orell.  irtti  et  Opificitt,  Vol.  11,  p.  258  of  Inter.  Lot  Select. 
CoUtelio,  No.  4.289.  Il  li  ■  broken  fragiaent,  "Quadrutariomm 
opui  Aururlui  Catullinni  Vraar."  We  read:  "Qaadralariomm  Oor- 
pni."  He  thus  ranks  it  as  a  union.  Traoilallon :  "The  union  o( 
ttonecuttrra,  organiaed  by  (or  perhaps  presided  OTar  bjr)  Aucutiaa 
OitiUnos  Usar." 
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ce«dingly  mtereBtiog  to  students  of  ethnology  and  soci- 
ology; since  it  shows  otherwise  unrecorded  proof  that  the 
freedmeu,  only  one  step  abuve  the  slaves,  were  utterly 
neglected  in  all  matters  of  education.  The  presumption 
must  be  that  the  reason  they  executed  their  inscriptions 
so  well  is  that  they  had,  in  their  mutual  federation  a  trade 
union  of  carvers  and  gravers  ctslatores  whose  business  was 
to  work  in  letters.  It  was  consequently  a  part  of  their 
trade  to  study  sufficiently  the  Roman  and  Greek  literature 
to  do  their  work  well.  Gniter  mentions  several  of  them.** 
Orelli  tells  us  of  the  sculptor,  signarius  artifex,  who  worked 
in  signs."  Any  of  these  could  make  their  signs  or  their 
monuments  and  tombstones  by  being  called  upon  at  any 
time;  but  we  are  reminded  that  then  as  now,  economy  was 
everything  and  that  consequently  they  themselves  might 
often  have  depended  upon  their  own  inexperiencd  self- 
eonfldence  and  thus  have  committed  these  literary  faults 
which  as  amateurs  they  were  too  luilettered  to  rectify. 

The  quadratarii  were  the  true  stone  cutters'  unions  and 
the  probable  reason  why  they  are  not  numerous  is  that 
most  of  the  work  of  the  stone  cutters  was  done  by  the 
marmorarii,  marble  cutters  or  marble  masons.  Of  these 
we  find  inscriptions  of  genuine  trade  unions  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Now  this  paucity  of  hard  stone-cutters  and 
abundance  of  marble  cutters  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Geological  formation  of  the  Italian,  Hellenic  and  Spanish 
peninsulas  is  largely  of  carbonates  of  lime.  A  great  share 
of  the  Apennine  range  is  composed  of  fine  white  marble. 
Hany  of  the  springs  and  even  mountain  rivers  of  Italy, 
Greece  and  the  Archipelago  deposit  pure  marble.  Faroe 
in  the  JEgean  Sea  was  long  a  rival  in  pure  white  marbles 
of  Pentelicus;  and  Mount  Marpessa  the  seat  of  its  quar- 
ries, may  be  considered  an  isolated  spur  of  the  Illyrian 
Alps,  Mt.  Olympus  and  the  Camhunian  range.  All  through 
these  regrions  exist  the  characteristic  marbles  used  in  an- 
tiquity before  the  superior  powers  of  duration  of  sand- 
stone and  granites  were  known.  The  splendid  marble 
quarries  of  Luna  in  Etruria  were  near  at  hand  and  others 
as  celebrated  in  history  were  always  available  to  the  mar- 

SB  Omt.  ImcT.  A  nt.  Tot.  Orb.  Rom.,  583,  5.  Thli,  Oruter  men- 
tion* M  a  aign  of  some  rmanripated  alaTe.  "An  emancipated  ilare 
who,  after  his  manumission,  became  either  a  Bilvenmitli  or  an  en- 
(rarer  and  die-sinker."  But  it  often  happened  that  a  trade  unioo 
waa  inscrilsed   under  the  name  of  i(a  magitttr  or  director. 

5»Oreil,    Inter.   Lot.    Seltet.   No.   4,283. 
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It  1^  CBOogk  t»Uiimij  Co 

■od  tkit  Agr  wcR 
i;  £or  tkk  ■  £rtMdy  stated  in  tbe 
Ibv  of  Cniiitirtiin  of  th»  ymr  337.  Tkoe,  with  the 
tiruetora  and  otfwr  buiidHi,  trere  «M«ii>T*twl  in  tfaa  Bit 
of  35  tnde  vdoas  neqgBaed  at  that  tine.  TIhk  35 
wooi  are  pfmiiltwl  bgr  tUa  law  to  aiat;  aWlwwigh  we 
kaw  fooad  laaeiiiHh—  and  attar  letBBMaa  givisff  evi- 
deoee  that  at  ooe  tine  bmm«  thaa  SO  trade  naioaa  ■^■t^HI 
ia  Italy,  repreaeutiag  as  taany  orgaaiaed  tzadcs,  and  man- 
ben  i&nixmerable.  Tbeae  will  be  eshlbrted  as  we  proeeed 
with  the  rabjeet.  The  law  of  Coitstantine  gives  the  35 
trade  mtiona  existing  at  one  time  as  follows : 

L  JQ>am,**  plasterers;  2.  ArdtiUeti,  architects;  3.  Auri- 
fieet,  goldsmiths ;  4.  Blatiahi,  workns  in  mosaic ;  5,  Carpem- 
turii,  wagoo-makers ;  6.  .Srariij  braas  and  eoppiersmiths ;  7. 
Argentarii,  silversmiths;  8.  Barbaricarii,  gold  gilders; 
0.  Diatrilarii,  pearl  and  filigree- workers :  10.  Aqua  Kbra- 
tOTu,  waterers;  11.  Deauratoret,  auratores  or  bractearH, 
gold  gilders,  beaters;  12.  Eburarii,  ivorj  workers;  13. 
FiffuU,  potters;  14.  Fullonea,  falters;  15.  Ferram,  blaek- 
■miths;  16.  Fusoret,  founders;  17.  Intestinarii,  joiners;  18. 
Lapidarii,  lapidaries;  IP.  Laquearii,  plasterers;  20.  Medici, 
doctors ;  21.  Mulo  mediei,  horse  doctors,  veterinary  surgeons  ; 
22.  Mutivarii,  decorators;  23.  Marmorarii,  marble-cuttera; 
24.  Pelliontt,  farriers;  25.  Pietores,  painters;  26.  PlumbarO, 
plumbers;  27.  Quadratarn,  stone-cutters;  28.  Speeularii, 
looking-glass  makers;  29.  Statuarii,  statuaries;  30.  Scasoret 
or  Pavimentarii,  pavers;  31.  Sculptorea.  sculptors;  32. 
Structores,  masons;  33.  Teasellarii,  pavers  in  mosaic;  34. 
Tigriarii,  carpenters;  35.  niriarii,  glaziers," 

t»Codtz   Juttiniani.    10,    64,    1. 

H  Utatioatd   once    in   Ordl   yiw«r.    4,277;    wbtrua   Iha   mm*   ear- 
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Here  we  have  the  building  trades  represented  in  Con- 
stantine's  more  human  law  for  the  post-Christian  organi- 
zation. It  is  well  here  to  state  that  Constantine  ^*  became 
a  Christian,  being  the  first  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  pag- 
anism, He  evidently  did  not  understand  its  true  ideas 
and  was  far  from  being  a  Christian  at  heart;  but  he  was 
a  politician,  and  Christian  enough  to  be  unbiased  by  the 
old  Pagan  belief  in  the  divine  aristocracy  of  the  yens  fam- 
ily, in  which  ratiocmation  Cicero  had  believingly  fought 
the  unions  of  working  people  on  the  ground  of  their  unfit- 
ness to  aspire  to  freedom  and  manhood.  This  stereotyped 
logic  of  the  Pagan  faith  based  on  the  divinity  of  the  slave 
code,  had  been  overthrown  and  completely  annihilated  by 
the  new  doctrine  of  Jesus,  which  did  not  war  against 
slavery  but  subverted  it  by  a  new  idea  of  equality — a  plan 
which,  at  the  time  of  Constantine,  was  already  300  years 
old. 

Of  the  artizans  in  the  building  trades  we  find  sufBcient 
mention  in  history,  but  very  little  reference  to  their  or- 
ganization into  trade  unions.  Plutarch  **  and  others  state 
most  clearly  that  the  builders  were  all  ranked  into  a  class 
by  themselves  under  the  wise  distribution  of  King  Numa 
and  he  applies  for  them  the  Greek  term  technitai.  So  in 
Latin,  artifices.  They  held  this  organization  uninterrupt- 
edly for  600  years  at  Rome  and  under  the  much  praised 
laws  of  Solon,  nearly  as  many  years  in  Attica  and  other 
parts  of  Greece.  In  the  year  58  before  Christ  the  con- 
spiracy laws  struck  them  a  hard  blow,  which  like  an  earth- 
quake severely  shook  them  as  far  as  the  Greek  provinces, 
their  primitive  cradle;  hut  they  became  more  secret  and 
political,  rallied  and  outlived  their  persecutors. 

Among  the  other  builders'  unions  were  the  architects. 
These  interlinked  with  the  masons,  carpenters,  joiners  and 
others  whenever  a  building  was  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  contracted  to  do  the  work  at  prices  agreed 
upon.     The  inteatinarii,^  or  as  we  call  them,  the  joiners, 

rMtl.T  LatlD  term  la  elTeD  by  him  m  an  ornnSied  union.  ld*m, 
4,112. 

S3  See  Dt  BxeutationibvM  Arti/leum,  In  Cod*x  TheodotU,  Ub.  IS, 
tH,  4,  lex.   S. 

»«  Plot&rch,    L<ff   of  fluma.     Nuvia    and   Lvcurgtu   Compartd. 

B4  Muralorl,  r*M<iuru»  Teterum  /n»<^^p(^onum.  937.  7,  mention*  ft 
fine  inecrlptioo  found  at  Capua  whicli  is  Interesting,  as  it  shows  the 
plausibility  of  our  ronjecture,  in  the  sketch  of  Spartacns,  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  immense  multitude  of  freedraen  who  joined  his  army. 
)**AccordinK  to  Bodieus,  (he  jolneri  or  Inside  finishers  (bouse  fln- 
'isbera,  etc.),  worlced  in  wood  of  a  smaller  sort,  and  conaeguantly  thm 
tised   to   work   finiibinc  dwelUngi.   t«mpi«i,   ate.       Saqu.  llur,   92S,   0. 
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or  mode  fturiien  of  bailffiiici^  had  aho  ttrir  tnda  «■>. 
ganizations  and  appear  to  hav«  been  in  dw  fadentiaB  m 
nndertakiiiff  eoatzaeta  to  eraet  and  flnirii  twnpha  or  okhar 
poUie  ediwf, 

Ad  organiaatioD  of  plaatoren  ii  alio  leeogniaed  m  tlw 
law  of  Jnstiiuaii  and  exempted  from  peiiecution,  hf  the 
code  of  TheodonuL  Theae  nniona  are  not  mentioBed  m 
Plotardi'a  list  of  Nnma'a  trades  beeanae  the  latter  eonaoli- 
datcd  the  building  trades  into  one  genoal  fraternity  with 
an  objeet,  as  Plntardi  explicitly  reeonnts,  of  eoneUiatkis 
the  joJoosics  of  nationality  weU-known  to  have  been  u. 
eanae  of  eontcntion  and  tnrmiril  between  the  Albana  and 
SabinesL  By  'breaking  them  np  into  powder,"  to  nae  hia 
own  words,  Knma  tanght  tbem  to  mix  and  the  contact  of 
the  partielcB  prodneed  a  perfectly  eondliatoiy  effect.  la 
other  words,  throw  off  the  question  of  boundary  fines 
which  disturb  workingmen  and  they  instantly  see  that  "an 
injniy  to  one  is  the  coneem  of  alL" 
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THE  ARMY  SUPPLIES 

ORGANIZED  ARUOR-UAKERS  OF  ANTiqUITT 

Trade  Unions  TtTSNES  to  the  Manufacture  of  Anna  and  Muni- 
tions of  War — How  it  came  about — ^The  Iron  and  Metal 
Workers — Artists  in  the  Alloys — How  Belligerent  Rome 
was  Furnished  with  Weapons,  Shoes  and  Other  Necessa- 
ries for  Her  Warriors — The  Shteldmakera,  Arrowsmlths, 
Daggermakers,  War-Gun  and  Slingmakers,  Batteriog- 
Rammakers,  etc. — Bootmakers  who  Cobbled  for  the  Roman 
Troops — Wine  Men,  Bakers  and  Sutlers — All  Organized — 
Unions  of  Oil  Grinders;  of  Pork  Butchers;  even  of  Cattle 
Fodderers — The  Hajrmakers — Organized  Fishermen — An- 
cient Labor  brought  charmingljr  near  by  Inscriptions. 

Of  the  nine  regrular  trade  unions  authorized  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  one  was  that  of  the  metal  workers.  They  were 
all  incorporated  into  a  community,  as  workers  of  hard 
metals,  before  iron  came  to  be  much  in  use.'  Writers 
who  lived  in  ancient  times  often  treat  the  subject  of  use- 
ful metals  in  the  light  that  iron  and  steel  did  not  come 
into  use  until  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  758  years 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  At  that  early  time,  how- 
ever, the  (crarii  or  metal  workers  melted  copper  with  the 
ores  of  zink  and  knew  how  to  sprinkle  the  zink  with  pow- 
dered charcoal  during  the  process  of  its  fusion  with  cop- 
per to  prevent  it  from  escaping  in  fumes  of  the  oxide.  It 
may  also  be  stated  that  tittle  improvement  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  brass;  and  even  the  ancient 
process  of  using  zink  ore  instead  of  the  refined  article  did 
not  come  into  use  until  A.  D.  1781.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  further  investigations  should  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery that  it  was  the  enterprise  of  trade  unions  which  led 
to  this  and  other  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  arts; 
for  the  purely  slave  system  did  little  or  nothing  for  art 

1  Lncretiua,  «peakin(  of  brua,  ujri:  "Et  prior  trst  aril  qakm 
ferri   eofnitaa    uaua." 
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■oimoe  and  the  earliest  forms  of  industry  oatside  of 
[felovery  tuH'uis  to  have  been  those  of  workmen  combined 
for  mutual  aid.  Finvius  Josephus  in  his  history  of  the 
.li-wti  iiinkps  vluburutc  mention  of  Solomon's  temple,  as  hav- 
ing ln'pn  built  in  o  large  de^rree  by  the  trade  anions  under 
llliriiiii,  a  uinn  of  extraordinary  skill  in  tiiB  building  crafts. 
Not  willing  to  accept  our  own  interpretation  of  Josephus, 
W(i  rettiT  Uie  reader  to  the  remarks  of  Granier  upon  this 
•uhjrct ; '  as  he  seems  to  have  settled  it  that  they  were 
(nrtrniiiccd  trades. 

l.iltle  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  iron,  at  the  time  of 
Iitnia,  was  also  in  use  at  Rome.'  Yet  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  in  proof  that  Numa  organized  the  ferrarii  or 
Iron  workers  of  whom  Orelli  funiishes  two  inscriptions,* 
onn  of  which  represents  a  genuine  ti'ade  union,  which  proves 
bf.vund  any  counter  evidence  that  the  iron  workers  were 
orirani7.ed.  But  abundant  evidence  exists  in  the  later  laws 
it'nl  riding  organization,  and  these  clubs  stand  among  the 
excuBt'd,  in  the  list  of  35  unions  of  the  code  of  Theodosios. 
If  any  further  doubt  can  possibly  remain  as  to  the  use  of 
iron  by  blacksmiths,  forgers  and  finishers  at  the  time  of 
Nuina,  we  have  only  to  refer  the  critic  to  Homer,  and  the 
celebrated  historic  inscription  called  the  Arundelian  slab, 
aIho  to  the  bible.' 

3  Joiephui,  ^nl<>iui«rt  of  Iht  Jevi,  book  VII,  chi[k  il.  noticed 
liT  Uranier.  RUloiTt  dm  CUuttt  OuiTiira,  p.  289.  note*.  "What 
riMTiui  Jotophus  telU  ui  about  thone  worki  which  were  fteTeral  times 
•Jiocut«d  St  JeruBslem,  eitber  in  building  the  temple  or  repslrinf  it, 
does  not  lesve  m  chance  for  doubt,  that  the  workingmen,  whether 
•lew  or  Sidoninn,  were  organised  into  trade  uniona.  furthermore 
•very  particle  of  doubt  is  remored  by  the  following  passsge  where 
he  clesrly  speaks  of  the  hierarchy  which  prevailed  among  the  work- 
men and  their  3,200  foremen  who  had  80,000  masons  at  work  on 
Ihe  walls  of  the  temple,  to  wit:  'Of  the  neighbor  workinnnen  em- 
ployed by  Darid,  there  wore  eight  timea  ten  thousand  hewing  stone, 
whose  work  was  directed  by  three  thoosand  and  two  hundred  fore- 
men.' " 

1  Pliny,  .Yat.  Bitt.,  XXXIY,  39,  says:  "It  should  be  ststed  at  the 
atart  that  the  mines  of  iron  come  first ;  slthough  it  is  both  the  beet 
end    the   basest   commodity   in    human    use." 

4  Orell..  J ujicriptionum  Latinarum  SeUctarum,  Nos.  4,066  and 
1,239.  Ibe  first  of  these  is  a  union  of  sling  malEers  who  conatruote4 
oat  of  iron  the  formidable  balistn  which  threw  with  deadly  effect 
atones  and  other  missiles  into  the  ranks  of  an  enemy;  it  reads  aa  fol- 
lows: "Ststue  to  the  honor  of  the  most  pious  Volcanns,  erected  by 
(or  at  the  iuslnuce  of)  T.  Flarius  Florus,  who  waa  priest  of  the  Sun- 
god.  It  is  of  marble,  for  the  union  of  sling-makers  and  the  union 
of  iroU'Workera."  It  waa  found  at  Rome  and  catalogued  by  DonatL 
JI,   p.   ',225,    {.     We   fill  out  the   abbreviated   words. 

s  Homer,  ;i<a<j,  XXIII,  261.  The  Arundelian  slab  is  not  so  old  as 
Kuma  but  it  embraces  time  remotely  anterior  to  him.  Its  authenticity 
la  subscribed  to  l>v  Duckh.  The  psasage  qnotad  aeems  to  apeak  of 
who  oombea  their  hair  with  tootbed  uistrtuneala  made  at  imn. 
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The  silver  and  gold  workers  did  not  confederate  with 
these  metal  workers.  We  reserve  mention  of  them  for  a 
place  farther  on.  Orelli,  among  his  inscriptions  gives 
sufficient  specimens  carved  upon  marble  and  other  slabs, 
some  of  which  have  stood  the  grim  erosions  of  the  ages  of 
time  that  have  seen  all  things  else  crumble  into  dust  since 
they  were  fresh  from  the  chisel  of  the  calatores.* 

After  the  death  of  Numa  the  doors  of  the  temple  of 
Janus  were  again  Sung  open,  which  meant  that  Rome  was 
again  ready  for  war.  This  king  had  closed  them  as  was 
customary  in  time  of  peace.  He  desired  peace  with  the 
world  in  order  that  the  nation  might  develop  upon  its  own 
resources,  and  by  its  own  labor.  The  43  years  of  his 
peaceful  reign  gave  the  artisans  time  to  organize,  forget 
their  petty  disagreements  and  settle  down  upon  a  basis  of 
fraternity  and  thrift.  And  they  not  only  developed  their 
skill  but  organized  it  so  that  after  the  king's  death,  when 
war  again  broke  out,  the  nation  found  these  metal  workers 
ready  to  turn  tiieir  skilled  labor  to  manufacturing  swords, 
shields  and  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  the  contests 
which  followed. 

Thus  labor  at  Rome  did  not  suffer  by  war,  because  the 
Roman  arms  were  successful  throvigh  a  long  period  of 
600  years.  During  this  time  the  Romans  conquered  the 
world  with  arms  manufactured  to  some  extent  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  iron  and 
metal  workers  organized  by  Numa.  They  loved  their  trade 
unions  and  remained  organized,  working  in  fraternal  bond, 
in  common  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  united  labor 
in  spite  of  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  senate  to 
put  them  down.  The  system,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
was  to  manufacture  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war 
directly  for  the  govemmept  out  of  raw  material  which  be- 
longed to  and  was  produced  from,  the  mines  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  seen  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Roman 
state;  that  it  was  farmed  by  the  proletaries  on  shnres  and 
that  these  shares  were  collected  mostly  "in  kind,"  by  an 
organization  of  unions.  These  customs-collectors  distrib- 
uted   the    products    of    the    land   each    year    among   the 

Sam    P«ttlt'i    StuSIt*    ef    Iht    irunSiHan    InteHpHon ;    Bibia,    0*iutU, 
•h«p.   IV.     Job.   chip.  XXVII. 

•  Oral),  in  hi«  Latin  tnncripliont,  nnnih#r«  the  eaUtoru  M  foUom ; 
Vot.  4,188.  4.06«.  4.140,  4,061.  1,339,  Sal  and  946.  Eseh  of  ttMM 
Bonbcn  chronielM  ■  cennio*  trade  nnlon. 
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citizen  class  who  virtually  possessed  and  compriBed  the  gov- 
emmeut.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  mines  which  produced 
raw  material  for  the  iron  and  other  metal  workers  to  con- 
vert into  lances,  darts,  swords  and  ail  sorts  of  armor  for 
the  Roman  army.  With  the  land,  the  mines  also  belongied 
to  the  government.  There  consequently  had  to  be  a  trade 
union  of  miners  whom  the  Romans  called  ferrariarii,^  il 
miners  of  iron,  and  terifodinarii,  if  miners  of  copj)er. 

These  miners  of  copper  and  iron  were  naturally  fedcr- 
,  ated  together.  Neither  the  union  of  forgers  and  smiths 
nor  of  the  copper  and  brass  or  bronze  workers  could  buy 
and  exploit  their  own  mining  works  in  order  to  supply  the 
workmen  and  fulfill  their  contracts  with  the  government, 
because  they  did  not  own  the  mines.  Nor  could  the  work- 
men at  the  mines  accomplish  such  an  end.  The  goTen- 
ment  possessed  the  mines  and  in  many  cases  let  them  to 
contractors.  It  remained,  therefore,  for  the  workmen, 
whose  managers  were  often  the  contractors,  to  preserre 
a  close  federation  of  their  trades,  no  matter  how  distant 
they  were  located  apart.  We  are  told  •  that  at  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  rebel  army  of  Spartacus  at  Thuria,  he  es- 
tablished an  armory  of  large  proportions.  It  was  near 
the  mountains  and  probably  near  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per; and  as  his  army  was  composed  of  workingmen,  many 
of  whom  were  skilful  artisans  they  co-operated  as  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  practically  used  their  federation  at  both 
the  mines  and  the  forge.  The  iron  and  metal  workers, 
who  were  thus  confederated  or  "distributed"  by  Numa 
into  unions  for  the  purpose  of  harmony  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  were,  after  his  death,  thus  kept  in  the  same  bond 
of  union  many  hundred  years,  helping  Rome  to  practice 
her  arts  of  war.  The  plan  of  Government  employment 
directly,  without  middlemen  was  a  happy  one  and  the  long 
vista  of  time  from  the  trade  union  laws  of  Numa  to  the 
conspiracy  laws  of  Cicero  and  Cesar  was  the  true  golden 
age  of  Rome. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Numa  Pompilitts,  that 
wisest  of  monarchs,  perhaps,  of  whom  the  world's  history 
makes  mention,  the  doors  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Janus  were  thrown   open   and   Mars,   the  bellieose   myth 

T  Murfttori.  Thuaurus  Teterum  Interiptionum,  973,  10,  also  iirm. 
S88,  a. 

s  Plutarch,  Ctmhu,  VIII,  XII.  Sm  ilso  Flora*.  HI,  ao,  8k 
4>e*kin(  of  improTiaini  veaponi.  "Tbcr  forged  nrord*  ana  Jawlte 
eat  0<  tha  Iron   of  ttwir  priiona." 
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war-god  rusbed  out  with  trumpets,  javelins  and  the  clangor 
of  contention.  We  are  going  to  recount  one  seemingly 
phenomenal  instance  in  human  history  where  labor  and 
war  existed  harmoniously  and  thrived  together.  The  kmg 
in  instructing  his  people  in  the  arts  of  peace  had  actually 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  most  gigantic  successes  ever 
before  known  in  the  arts  of  war!  He  hiid  taught  the 
state  to  employ  the  labor  of  Irade  unions  direct.  He  had 
taught  how  to  do  this  without  the  complications,  individual 
emulations,  avaricious  ambitioiis  and  failures  which,  in  wars 
often  break  up  great  schemes  through  the  jt'uloiisy  and 
incompetence  of  individual  rule.  He  had  simplified  the 
labor  of  production,  distribution,  consumption  by  himself 
employing  all  the  artisans  of  his  realm  and  directing  tliem 
to  husband  tlie  resources  of  the  stale  which  was  then  the 
owner  of  the  lands,  mines  and  the  waters.  The  workers 
being  themselves  exempt  from  sei-vinp  in  war  by  reason  of 
their  supposed  ijrnoble  orifrin  and  rank,  had  no  fear  of 
the  tedious  campaign  nor  dread  of  (he  carnage  of  battle. 
They  knew  bow  to  make  the  steel  that  was  to  pierce  the 
bodies  of  those  they  loved  not,  and  whom  when  they  were 
enslaved,  their  ancestors  had  hated  as  mortal  foes.  They 
were  happy.  Rome  was  tunied  into  a  va.>;t  arraoi-y.  The 
members  of  the  well  organized  unions  were  the  first  to 
receive  employment  from  the  government  which  was  not 
theirs  and  for  500  years  were  the  last  to  be  maltreated  or 
discharged. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  king  Numa  to  live  and  reign 
with  his  peace  measures  during  those  500  years  we  know 
not  what  would  have  been  the  consequence,  but  it  would 
have  probably  resulted  in  a  far  different  destiny  for  the 
human  race.  His  scheme  was  to  cultivate  the  elements 
of  peace  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  understand  that  la- 
bor was  a  respectable  factor.  Under  him  it  was  indeed 
becoming  a  cult ;  and  could  be  have  lived  long  enough  to 
engraft  his  peace  system,  with  all  its  civilizing  and  sooth- 
ing effects,  until  the  people  far  and  near  had  endorsed  it 
as  a  second  nature,  the  irascible  and  grasping  as  well  as 
the  concupiscent  ingredients  of  our  nature  which  domi- 
nate warlike  tribes  must  have  absorbed  enough  of  the 
great  refining  gem  of  sympathy,  to  have  started  the  Indo- 
Europeans  in  quite  a  different  direction  from  the  murder- 
ous warpath  ^f  conquest  which  tbey  actually  took,  leading 
to  ignorance  and  bnilality.    It  might  have  been  better  for 
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the  trade  anions  to  continue  manufacturing  the  implentoita 
of  peace  as  Nunia  ordered.  But  so  long  as  the  Roman 
arms  prevailed,  Roman  trade  organizations  under  the  war 
qrstem  were  safe;  and  the  workmen  doubtless  cared  little 
for  the  refinements  of  peace,  although  the  neutral  posi- 
tion they  assumed  as  workingmen  and  their  educational 
discussions  among  themselves  certainly  developed  more  of 
sympathy  and  far  less  of  cupidity  and  irascibility  than 
was  possessed  by  the  optimates  who  managed  and  fought 
out  the  brutal  orgies  of  warfare. 

From  the  foregoing  we  know  that  no  great  amount  of 
work  was  done  by  the  iron  and  metal  workers  in  the  line 
of  armor  manufacture  during  the  lifetime  of  Numa.  After 
his  death,  when  the  warring  spirit  of  the  patrician  class 
was  aroused  to  anticipations  of  the  ancient  scenes  of 
valor  and  blood,  it  was  found  that  Rome  was  without  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  The  helmets  and  shields,  the  sa- 
bres and  javelins  had  been  forged  into  mattocks,  spades 
and  cutlery  of  domestic  use.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
new  beginning.  That  the  ferrarii  or  iron  workers  pos- 
sessed a  federation  with  the  sword  cutlers  is  certain,  al- 
though the  exact  date  of  that  co-operation  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  It  must  have  been  old,  however.  A  number 
of  inscriptions  bearing  evidence  of  this  are  recorded  by 
Orelli;*  and  we  have  distinct  mention  in  this  digest^" — 
showing  that  these  unions  or  fraternities  of  workmen  were 
fixed  by  law.  The  trade  unions  bad  then  in  their  federa- 
tion the  gladiarii  or  sword  cutlers,  the  sagitarii  or  arrow- 
smiths,  the  scutarii  or  elliptical  shield  makers  who, 
however,  made  this  armor  of  wood  and  sometimes  covered  it 
with  thick  rawhide,  sometimes  with  plate  metal;  and  the 
cUpearii  or  round  shield  makers  who  made  them  of  copper 
or  bronze;  the  lelarii  or  manufacturers  of  darts  and  jave- 
lins; the  scalperii,  knife  makers,  and  the  hastarii  or  spear 
makers.  There  was  another  trade  union,  the  collegium 
ballislariomvt,^^  mentioned  also  in  the  digest,"  the  special 
business  of  whose  numbers  was  to  manufacture  the  cele- 
brated  balUsta,  a  kind  of  mitrailleuse,  or  stone  thrower, 

•  Orell..  Ituer.  Lot.  StUet.  CaB.  No*.  4.1ST.  4,847,  ArtM  •« 
Opifieta. 

KiTarrunt  50,  6,  6,  Hg.  "The  •word-makeri,  urow-malnn,  w«coa- 
makers,   waler-wbeel-makerB   ind    shinglers." 

11  Orell.,    Hem,   No.    4.066,    Donili,    2,    p.   225. 

12  Tarrant,  dig.  SO,  6.  6.  This  wai  a  (enaine  tude  union  which 
had  a  conaidrrable  membership,  aa  the  eonatruction  of  theaa  hn^* 
nnginea  required  much  labor   and  akiU. 
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■which  with  great  force  and  deadly  eflfect  flung  large  peb- 
bles or  small  stones  and  other  projectiles  into  the  ranks 
of  an  enemy.  Much  engineering  skill  was  required  to 
operate  this  engine  of  war.  Doubtless  the  unions  were 
obliged  to  send  their  own  mechanics  to  adjust  and  manipu- 
late the.se  huge  engines.  But  it  is  more  probable "  that 
they  were  federated  with  the  great  trade  union  now 
known  by  numerous  very  interesting  and  unmistakable 
inscriptions  as  the  collegium  mensorum  machinarionim  '* 
or  trade  union  of  machine  adjusters  and  setters,  whose 
business  was  to  oversee  the  work  of  transporting  any 
finished  machinery  to  the  place  of  its  destination  and 
snpen-ise  or  perform  the  work  of  settine  it  in  operation. 
Tlie  body  or  union  "  which  is  referred  to  in  the  inscrip- 
tion given  in  the  foot-note  below  evidently  combined  the 
two  functions  of  trade  union  and  burial  society.  Furius 
and  LoUius  were  officers,  being  both  members  of  the 
society  of  machinists;  and  were  buried  at  the  expense 
of  the  funeral  branch  and  out  of  the  funeral  fund.  The 
amount  of  25  denarii '°  was  mentioned  for  the  funeral 
expenses.  Roses  costing  5  more  were  to  be  put  upon 
the  coffin.  For  the  funeral  expenses  of  their  aged  par- 
ents one-half  this  amount  was  to  be  appropriated.  In 
case  these  requirements  were  not  conformed  to.  there  would 
be  a  forfeiture  on  the  part  nf  the  trade  union  of  double 
this  sum  annually,  which  forfeiture  should  be  covered  into 
the  treasury  of  the  funeral  branch. 

IS  Mommeen  conatsntly  bomoiinii  the  «!1enc«  of  hiitorimia  on  theis 
•xtremely  interesting  subjeftii.  We  render  for  our  readers  some  of 
hi*  own  lamentations:  "The  deep  alienee  of  the  stonea  contalniof  tha 
inscribed  constitutions  and  restrictions,  prevents  us  from  determining 
which  (meaning  the  trade  anions)  were  under  the  law  and  which  ad- 
verse to  the  privileges  granted  by  the  senate."  Dtt  Coll.  et  Sodal. 
Romanorum.    p.    80). 

14  Oruterius,  Imcriptionst  int<7iu>  Totiui  OrbU  Romanorum,  Bl,  1. 
MuratoriuB,  Thtaaurut  Xeterum  InacHplionum,  523,  S.  Orellitxa 
Jmcriptionum  Latinarum  ColUHio,  No.  4.107.  Tne  inscription  reads: 
"To  tne  honor  of  my  remains  I  C.  Furius  and  C.  F.  Lollius,  chief 
officers  of  the  union  of  machine-makers:  let  this  be  enregistered  that 
1  desire  and  ask  of  you  a  sacrifice;  and  that  the  union  consider  me 
worthy  of  a  six-days'  solemnity — this  to  take  place  from  the  Ides  of 
March,  the  fourth  and  on  my  birth-day;  and  that  as  ranch  as  four 
dollars  and  thirty-fire  cents  oe  expended  for  that  purpose.  Let  the 
finest  flowers  be  used,  at  a  cost  of  eiffhty-seven  and  a  naif  cents.  If 
this  request  be  not  punctually  fulfilled,  then  you  shall  forfeit  double 
that  sum  for  funeral  lues,  collected  by  subscription"  (not  from  the 
treasury   of   the    union). 

li  See  Orell.,  liucr.  Lot.  Coll.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  170.  Varia  coUegiorum 
nomina. 

ISA  Boman  denarius  of  the  period  of  Cicero  wu  worth  18 M 
cvnla.     B«ekli. 
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This    strange,    progressive    co-operation    of    the    lowly, 
industrious,  ingenious  but  despised  moiety  of  the  anoent 
people   may   justly   be   regarded   as   a    lost    lesson.    Until 
now   it   has   rested   in    profoundest  darkness.     So   utterly 
ignored  was  labor  by  the  ancient  historians "   that  even 
the  nominal   terminations   affixed   to   nouns   and    particles 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  giving  the  technical  forms  that  were 
in  commonest  use  for  artisans  of  every  kind,  do  not  ap- 
pear, if  we  except  a  very  few  in  Pliny  and  one  or  two 
other  writers  on   art.     On   account  of  this   extraordinary 
neglect   our   lexicographers   are   obliged   to   have    constant 
recourse    to    modem    archseologists    in    whose    works    ap- 
pear inscriptions  verbatim,  from  the  time-crumbled  stones! 
From  no  other  source  can  they  with  classic  authority  com- 
plete the  vocabularies  of  the  language!     But  this  authority 
is  justly  considered  good.     These  stones  tell  tales  which  the 
prevaricating,  mellifluous  sycophants  at  the  court   of  the 
Cmsars  dared  not  smirch  their  parchment  with. 

The  arietarii  or  battering  ram  makers  do  not  appear 
as  belonging  to  a  union  by  them.selves.  If  this  was  ever 
the  case  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  inscrip- 
tion bearing  record  of  the  fact.  But  they  existed.  Litt 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  aries  or  battering  ram ;  and  it  is 
known  to  have  been  at  first  a  simple  device,  consisting  of 
a  huge  beam  sometimes  1.50  feet  long  which  a  large  force 
of  men  held  on  their  shoulders  and  by  repeated  back- 
ward and  forward  nms,  the  bronze-plated  ram  or  head. 
striking  against  the  wall  of  an  enemy's  town,  broke  or 
rammed  doivn  the  masonry  so  that  the  soldiers  rushed 
through  the  breaches  and  sacked  the  place.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  these  ram  makers  were  merged  into  the 
membership  of  the  calapultarii  or  balistarii "  who  mann- 
factured  these  huge  machines,  in  connection  with  the 
catapults  or  stone  slings.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  was  certainly  due  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the 
machinists  that  the  battering  ram  developed  from  this 
simple  form  until,  in  its  state  of  perfection,  it  was  hnng 
by  chains  to  the  boom  of  a  tripod  fastened  by  guys:  and 
thus  swayed  forward  and  backward  by  human  or  mule 
power  so  as  to  beat  down  the  strongest  walls. 

Then  among  others  of  the  annor  makers  were  the  jacu- 

'     ''    "   '''  Darts,  jacula,  were   in   common    use 

Cemm..    p     15.S.      "On»   trarclrai    In    T»tn    for 
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with  the  ancients.  They  were  easily  broken,  were  of  short 
duratiou  and  consequently  had  to  be  manufactured  in  large 
quantities;  and  we  are  told  lliey  were  manufactured  along 
with  other  aruiatuents  in  Rome  and  other  industrinl  cen- 
ters, by  the  unions  who  found  in  the  government  a  reliable 
employer  that  paid  well  for  the  work." 

The  Collegium  Caligariorwn  (soldiers'  boot  makers  or 
cobblers),  was  a  trade  union  of  shoemakers  who  manu- 
factured and  supplied  shoes  for  the  amiy.^"  During  the 
warlike  ages  which  intervened  between  the  reign  of 
Nuina  Pompilius  and  the  first  emperors,  a  large  army 
was  almost  constantly  employed  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. These  had  to  be  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
barracks,  tents  and  impedimenta  and  all  the  parapherna- 
lia of  war.  In  those  times,  to  be  a  soldier  was  a  grace; 
to  be  a  cobbler  a  disgrace ;  and  as  the  membership  of 
the  collegia  was  always  composed  of  freedmen  or  emanci- 
pated slaves,  with  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  who  constituted  the  great  proletariat  of  Rome, 
the  labor  which  their  poor  fathers  performed  as  slaves, 
came  down  with  them  in  disgi-ace.  This  is  th^  real  origin 
of  the  taint  of  labor — the  social  degradation  of  the  poor 
who  performed  it.  It  is  the  blackened  obloquy,  flinging 
its  attendant  odium  and  fasteninp  its  stain  alike  on  him 
who  performs  and  on  his  performance.  These  corvine 
haters  of  those  who  fed  them,  painted  social  rank  fes- 
tooned in  contumely  which  fastened  upon  and  slung  tight  to 
the  heart  and  soul  of  botii  rich  and  poor,  cowing  the  work- 
men into  the  unmanly  belief  that  both  labor  and  the  la- 
borer were  as  mean  as  they  were  believed  to  be.  Thus 
contempt  for  labor  had  descended  from  generation  to 
generation  with  an  ignoble  belief  in  the  lowliness  of  so- 
cial grade.  But  the  work  of  the  soldier  was  honorable. 
At  first,  only  the  patrician  and  his  sons,  the  grandees  of 
the  realm,  could  enjoy  the  honor  of  a  soldier's  life.  But 
times  had  changed.    The  slave  who  became   a   freedman 

IS  Or>nier,  nitloir*  dtg  Clauu  Ouvriiret,  ch*p.  xil,  pp.  S02-304, 
"The  corernment  on  ita  own  pnrt.  had  need,  all  the  time,  of  a  num* 
ber  and  variety  of  workmen  sufncienlljr  large  to  execute  ita  worka. 
And  what  mightT  works  were  those  performed  by  the  Romans  I 
What  temples,  ana  aurh  aplendid  tompleal  What  aqueducts  and  such 
miphty   aqueducts  I     What   bridges   and    thev    were    magnificent  t" 

30  Grutcr,  Inscr.  Xnt.  Rom.,  649,  1.  See  also  Drumann,  Arheiltr 
«»rf  CommvnUt«n  in  Rom.,  who.  quoting  Cicero,  Pro  Ftaec,  7,  saya: 
"Just  BO  the  shoemakers,  whom  Cicero  calls  the  girdlers,  to  express 
hia  coniempi,  as  bein;  no  better  than  common  people,  formed,  ondar 
Kuma's   categoriea,    an    especial    trade    organization." 
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bad  organized  himself  into  tbe  union  of  resistance  aguost 
oppression  and  we  find  him  now  a  member  of  the  soldier"* 
shoemaking  union,  by  far  the  happier  man  of  the  two,  pur- 
veying boots  and  shoes  to  the  comparatively  useless  ranks 
of  the  Roman  army  whose  trade,  like  that  of  the  brigands 
was  to  rob  and  destroy,  not  to  produce.  Especially  must 
this  great  truth  have  gladdened  him,  since  by  reason  of 
bis  organization  which  at  that  time  there  was  no  law  to 
forbid,  he  realized  easier  times.  There  were  then  no  or- 
ganized, competing  industries,  monopolizing  his  busi- 
ness. In  the  certitude  of  employment  and  its  remunera- 
tion, though  there  was  little  hope  of  affluence,  he  vis 
content.''  Thi.s  was  certainly  the  Golden  era.  The  in- 
scriptions bear  witness  that  the  society  became  tbe 
instrument  of  much  social  pleasure  and  probably  inst^a^- 
tion.  Indeed,  this  could  not  have  been  otherwise  as  all 
the  testimony  of  experience  in  the  scale  of  social  pleas- 
ures and  means  of  advancement  were  similar  to  thoee  of 
exactly  similar  unions  of  our  own  times.  Working  peo- 
ple were  not  honored  by  any  of  tlie  noble  or  heroic  pro- 
fessions, sBch  as  the  pursuits  of  war,  which  were  not 
considered  ignoble,  or  of  writing  the  history  of  war." 
Very  few  pursuits  involving  labor  were  looked  upon  s* 
fitting  a  gentleman  in  ancient  days;  and  any  admistiirt 
however  indiflferent  in  these  pursuits,  sullied  the  proud 
claims  to  aristocracy  and  family  prestige. 

The   trade   union   system   therefore,   which  aaBttmed  the 

SI  The  whole  fnith  id,  roTemment  patronlud,  emplored  »nd  pt» 
tected  the  trade  unions  for  more  than  600  years.  Granier  m  cor- 
rectly denying  that  either  the  very  rich  or  (ne  indigfnt  indindoula 
Dpbeld  the  noiona.  aaya:  [Hitttoire  d*t  Oltutt*  Ouvritru,  p.  303]. 
"There  was,  in  fact,  the  government.  It  waa  the  true  aupportcr  of 
the  trade  nniona.  And  the  entcrpriiieB  undertaken  by  it  formed  tbe 
onlv  permanent  manufacture  in  which  the  laboring  people  raald  obtaia 
their  living,  or  wages  day  by  day."  Again  Oranier  says:  "On  the 
part  of  the  government"  etc.  («eo  note  19  above),  "It  waa  indiipeoi- 
abie  to  have  unions  of  woricingmon ;  and  this  la  becauae  they  vera 
constantly  under  the  service  and  pay  of  government  that  the  seoat* 
and  the  emperors  had  them  provided  for  by  laws,  The  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  which  ordained  that  the  unions  should  conform  to  tbe 
general  statutes  of  the  state,  is  therefore,  in  reality  the  first  eitaV 
lished  privilege  in  favor  of  the  working  class  already  organised  at  the 
time."  According  to  this,  the  Roman  government  waa  the  employ* 
of  the  trade  unions  to  an  enormoua  extent;  and  this  explains  ths 
csuse  of  the  terrible  conflicts  reaching  from  the  time  of  Viriathna  ta 
the  suppression   of  the   unions,   B.   C.   58. 

22  So  proud  waa  the  aim  family  that  even  conricts,  condemned  to 
the  Roman  prisons  for  life,  if  of  noble  extraction,  could  not  ba  ;«< 
to  hard  labor  becanae  it  wonid  tarnish,  not  the  man,  but  the  tiwtf 
or  dsna  name.  This  could  not  be  sullied,  even  by  crime  until  a  lalar 
jwriod.  See  Bombardini,  De  Caretrt  a  Anli^it*  Bl^  Unt.  e«^ 
VIII,  p.  763  of  Thfourut.  Qravh  tl  GronovU. 
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entire  care  and  responsibility  of  all  labor  both  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  except  that  performed  by  the  slaves 
who  always  lingered  upon  the  gens  estates,  was  an  econ- 
omy to  the  ruling  minority;  for  it  relieved  them  from 
the  real  perplexities  of  toil,  and  it  gratifled  their  pride 
by  absolving  them  from  the  stigma  which  attached  to  all 
manipulations  of  producing  and  distributing  that,  with- 
out which  they  must  have  starved. 

We  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  consideration 
of  the  great  trade  union  method  of  victualing  not  only 
this  non-working  minority  and  the  army  but  the  entire 
population  of  Rome.  In  the  closely  allied  branch  of  this 
great  system — that  of  the  customs  collectors — we  have 
already  approximately  shown  what  may  be  called  this  sys- 
tem in  outline;  we  shall  soon  give  the  system  itself. 

The  use  of  wine  was  very  common  in  those  countries 
in  ancient  times  and  it  was  an  important  article  of  food. 
There  were  two  communes  of  wine  dealers,  one  at  Rome 
and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Maffeus  cites  an  in- 
scription, which  was  found  at  Verona."  Its  date  is  that 
of  the  emperors,  as  it  has  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  it 
portrays  a  genuine  union  of  the  wine  men  who  furnished 
Rome  with  that  beverage.  These  organizations  were  in 
communication  with  the  productive  interior  of  Italy  and 
may  have  had  wagons  and  boats,  either  of  their  own,  or 
engaged  and  paid  by  them  to  bring  the  wine  to  their 
storehouses;  if  wagons,  direct  to  the  city;  and  if  ships 
or  boats,  to  the  port  of  Ostia  where  it  was  stored  and 
cured,  often  smoked  as  we  shall  describe,  and  at  the  proper 
time  distributed  to  consumers.  Not  only  the  wine  pro- 
duced from  the  government  lands  and  accruing  to  the 
citizens  in  forva  of  rent  payable  in  kind  as  noticed  in  the 
remarks  on  the  Vectigalarii  or  customs  collectors,  but 
also  all  the  remainder  that  the  farmers  did  not  need  for 
their  own  use  was  sent  to  market;  and  of  course,  in  the 
absence  of  competing  lines  of  transportation  such  as  now 
exist,  the  wine  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  same  watermen 
who  took  the  rent.  The  most  of  it,  however,  went  overland 
by  wagons  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  a  crude  state ; 
for  there  existed  at  Rome  more  than  one  union  of  fuma- 
tores,  or  wine  curers  who  matured  their  wines  with  smoke. 

>a  Uaffeua,  Uutcvm  Ttronrntt,  114,  2.  "A  iTt-yttn'  ni*r'*ti'*t« 
of  the  uDioDi  of  wloecur«ra  of  ths  city  of  Rome  sod  Ui*  port  of 
OMU." 
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This  was  done  by  an  apparatus  in  shape  of  a  hogshead  con- 
taining wine,  through  which  smoke  was  forced  by  means 
of  force  pipes.  At  Tareutum,  was  found  an  inscription 
which  plainly  mentions  the  oollegiem  fumatorum.  It  was 
sketched  by  Miinter,  and  incorporated  as  a  regular  trade 
union  into  the  great  collection  of  OrellL'*  The  wines  of  the 
ancients  were  rich  and  excellent.  The  task  of  the  unions 
vas  to  finish  the  taste  and  color  so  that  they  constituted  the 
richest  and  healthiest  beverage  to  be  found.  To  this  day 
the  wines  of  Italy  are  counted  among  the  most  delicious; 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  tbey  are  as  well  cured  as  in 
ancieat  times  or  whether  tbey  are  as  pleutifuL 

Then  was  a  imion  of  cultivators  and  dealers  in  table  or 
olive  oils,  eolUgium  oUariomm,"  whose  business  in  part, 
was  to  grind  and  prepare  (he  oils  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive 
trw  mhiA  grows  lozariantly  in  southern  Europe.  The 
great  tmirepot  of  Rome,**  was  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tiber  eighteen  miles  from  Rome.  The  quantity-  of  work 
earned  oo  by  the  watcnnan  between  Ostia  and  Rome  mast 
hare  been  enormons  eooBdering  the  slow,  toilsome  method 
of  propelli&g  little  bo«taL  In  those  days  of  crude  method 
and  niMgre  facility  the  foactioos  of  a  trade  uaioo  appear 
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not  to  have  been  confined  to  this  simple  business.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  inscriptions  and  other  data  that  the 
manufacturers  of  an  article  were  often  the  distributers  of  it. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  wine  smokers,  the  same  union  that 
bought  the  crude  grape  juice  which  arrived  through  the  la- 
bors of  the  unions  of  coastei's,  lenuncularii,  plying  between 
the  Adriatic  or  Mediterranean  landings  and  the  cliief  depots 
as  Oslia  and  Piste  or  Tarentum,  or  that  which  arrived  on 
board  the  larger  ships  of  the  navicularii  from  greater  dis- 
tances, as  Spain  or  from  Gaul  via  Arlea,  assumed  also  the 
duty  of  curing  these  wines  and  of  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  consumers.  This  explainsi  the  pheuoiiieuon  as  to 
there  being  comparatively  few  middlemen  ur  petty  shop- 
keepers among  the  Romans  although  there  were  many  even 
of  these.'''  It  also  leads  to  an  explanation  of  the  curious 
fact  that  merchants  were  considered  nearly  as  low  and  un- 
worthy the  respect  of  the  high-born  class  as  the  mechanics 
and  laborers.  In  those  early  days,  before  the  development 
of  the  vast  commerce  which  belongs  to  the  Cbristinn  era, 
business  of  any  kind  whether  mechanical,  mercantile  or 
agricultural  was  held  under  ban  and  men  did  not  espouse 
it  except  as  a  necessity.  This  contempt,  an  inculcation  of 
the  aristocratic  religion,  lived  as  long  as  that  religion 
reigned ;  but  when  Christianity  established  itself  upon  its 
revolutionary  basis  of  exact  equality  of  all  men,  the  con- 
tempt fell  to  the  gronnd;  and  gradually  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  rose  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  birth. 
But  as  it  was  not  inherent  in  manual  labor  to  produce  much 
more  than  the  individual  laborer  consumes,  and  perfectly 
possible  for  the  mercantile  system  to  amass — sometimes 
enonnousiy — the  mechanic  and  laborer  continue  to  be  poor 
and  considered  with  contempt  while  the  speculators  on  their 
products  rise  to  the  loftiest  respectability.  But  all  this  is 
because  Christianity  is  only  in  its  theoretical  condition,  hav- 
ing not  yet,  on  account  nf  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the 
revolution  it  has  undertaken,  acquii^d  and  put  in  operation 
the  mechanical  instrumentalities  for  the  practical  realization 
of  its  scheme. 

So  also  the  oil  grinders  union  was  in  the  habit  of  buying 
erode  oils  or  unpressed  olives  on  board  the  ships  and  boats 
at  Ostia,  convejring  them  to  their  storehouses,  ninning  them 
through  the  presses  or  grinders,  purifying,  curing  and 
bottling  them  in  oUas,  even  placing  them  at  the  command 

XT  8m  OreU.,  K<n.  4,139-4,800,   AHf  $t  OfilMa. 
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of  the  triclinarch  himself.  To  do  this  required  a  ]up 
number  of  members  in  the  commune  or  union ;  but  this  fiu- 
nished  steady  employ  in  which  each  member  felt  himself  a 
co-operator  or  co-owner  which  not  only  secured  him  or  her 
from  the  dangers  of  dismissal  but  must  also  have  been  i 
great  comfort ;  since  members  felt  the  dignity  of  their  posi- 
tion, lowly  of  course.  Compared  with  the  rich  non-worken 
who  looked  upon  labor  with  disdain,  yet  indep>endeiit  in 
comparison  with  the  dispropertied  and  maltreated  slaves. 

Bread  was  another  commodity  the  supply  of  which  be- 
came largely  the  task  of  the  trade  unions  from  very  earij 
times.  The  ancient  method  of  baking  differed  little  from 
that  of  the  present  day.  The  ancient  bakers'  unions,  then, 
were  in  nearly  all  respects,  identical  with  the  bakers'  anion* 
in  New  York  city  to-day.  We  have  abundance  of  testi- 
mony regarding  the  unions  of  bakers.  A  corpus  pMti- 
lariorum  mentioned  by  Muratori,"  was  one  of  the  post- 
Christian  communes.  The  paatillarii  were  manufaettuien 
of  dainty  loaves,  biscuits,  cakes  and  bon-bons. 

Then  tliere  were  the  regular  bread  bakers,  panfices  or  pis- 
lore*  who  also,  as  part  of  their  task,  ground  or  beat  grain 
into  flour  or  meal  with  a  pestle.'*  One  can  at  a  glance  con- 
ceive that  the  amount  of  this  work  was  enormous.  The 
method  of  making  bread  was  the  same  as  now;  for  very  lit- 
tle has  ever  been  added  for  facilitating  its  rapid  manufac- 
ture; but  the  method  of  grrinding  has  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved as  to  admit  of  scarcely  a  comparison.  It  required 
a  large  force  of  workmen  in  those  times  to  pound  up  and 
bake  the  three  different  kinds  of  bread  consumed  by  the 
whole  people,  rich  and  poor,  of  Rome."'  But  these  men 
during  a  cycle  of  700  years  were  organized  and  they  en- 

3S  Cf.  Mar.  nttatir.  Tflerum  Jtucriptionum,  S37,  5.  Jlimo  van 
Chx.  435. 

!>  Cod.  Thtod..  lib.  XIV,  tit.  8.  Th»  baken  w«rc  kmonc  ths  aaJou 
which  enjojred  tog  Jut  coeundi  or  right  of  ornniittioo.  Sm  CmIo 
Thtodotii,  di  Escutalionibiui  Jirti/lcum,  lib.  XIII,  tit.  IV.  Iff.  2. 
The  orfiniied  bakers  and  boatmeo  were  among  the  moat  nnmerou 
and  powerful   in  Italy. 

>0  v/e  have  ahown  In  our  cbsptera  on  atrlkea  and  upriaings  that  lla 
atare  portion  of  the  proletaries  were  fed  on  peaae  and  nuts.  See 
Oranier  Hittoirt  d»  CUutu  Oucriiret,  pp.  96-97.  "From  the  earliest 
times  the  alarea  are  found  to  l>e  apart  from  free  people,  forming  a 
race  by  themselvea.  They  were  fed  and  clothed  in  a  manner  special 
and  appropriate.  The  Jews  used  to  pierce  their  ears  while  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  branded  them  on  toe  forehead  whence  the  atpe 
'Stichus'  which  became  common  and  general  among  the  slarea.  Proa 
Homer'a  time  their  mode  of  liring  was  regulated  and  they  nerer  tie 
bread  made  of  wheat  flour."  So  Ouhi  abd  Koner,  Lif4  of  tht  OtHht 
and  Roman*,  pp.  601-2.  after  describing  the  aumptuous  dlshee  of  tbe 
Bomaua    of    rank,    conclude    with   the    remark   OD    th*   poor,    tbat  llWf 
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joyed  a  trade  union  in  all  probability  from  long  before 
the  time  of  Numa.  Their  scope  was  wide,  their  members 
large,  their  basiness  steady,  their  work  guaranteed;  and 
they  had  the  balmy  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  wer* 
safe. 

Another  great  and  very  important  organization  of  the  la- 
boring people  was  that  of  the  butchers.  A  considerable 
branch  of  this  business  was  performed  by  the  suarii  or  pork 
batchers.  It  is  stated  that  the  wealthy  repudiated  pork 
and  confined  their  diet  of  meat  to  tish,  venison  and  mutton. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  organized 
unions  of  suarii  or  pork  butchere,  and  we  have  evidence 
that  they  drove  a  heavy  business.  What  did  Rome  want  of 
pork  butchers  if  her  citizen  population  refused  to  use  pork 
and  her  slave  population  was  not  allowed  to  use  meat  of 
any  kindT  This  is  a  troublesome  question,  to  be  solved  only 
by  the  student  of  history  and  nrcbasology,  from  a  standpoint 
of  social  science.  By  the  student  of  social  science  it  is 
Been,  that  there  existed  a  very  large  class  of  the  poor,  but 
manly,  better  fed,  self-sustaining,  hard  working  element  of 
the  proletaries  who  were  freedmen  and  always  organized; 
and  as  we  are  assured  by  abundant  evidence  from  their  own 
inscriptions,  always  capable  of  living  well.  This  is  the 
class  which  consumed  the  products  of  the  suarii.  The  ani- 
mals were  raised  in  southern  parts  of  the  pieninsula,  in  great 
numbers  and  probably  were  of  an  excellent  breed.  Ac- 
cording to  Granier  they  were  driven  or  conveyed  in  wagons 
to  Rome  alive.  The  work  of  the  pork  butchers  was  not 
confined  to  killing  and  dressing  them.  In  the  etjrmology 
of  the  word  "confection"  we  have  a  history  of  a  part  of 
their  business.  The  ancient  confectioner  was  a  slaughterer 
of  swine ;  but  in  addition  to  this  work  he  prepared  his  pork 
in  a  great  number  of  ways.  He  made  sau.sagre  meats  of 
several  varieties,  corned  pork,  smoked  bacon  and  ham,  very 
much  as  we  do  now.  From  data  which  we  have  observed, 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  methods  of  preserving  and  using  the  flesh  of  tbe 
swine.  But  there  is  one  observation  which  cannot  well  be 
avoided  here. 

"M  *n  period*  chiefly  fed  on  porridge  (puU).  made  of  s  {irlnaceoai 
rabctanee  (f^'i  odor),  which  terred  them  a*  bread,  beaide*  veceUblei, 
•ueh  ai  cabbage  (bratnca) ,  turnips  and  radisbea,  leelf  ( porrum), 
ffarlie  {aUium),  onions  (r«pa),  pulae  (Ugumina),  cacumber  (rvcuTnU), 
pompkina,  melons,  etc,"  They  had  no  meat  except  on  occaaiona  inch 
ta    toe   entenainmenta    of   the   (A«ua«    and    the   todalicium. 
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Pork,  according  to  the  ancient  religions,  both  of  the  lodo- 
European  and  Jews,  was  always  repudiated.  It  wai 
strictly  a  proletarian  aliment.  The  reason  why  it  became 
popular  on  the  table  of  the  Christians  and  lost  its  ancient 
stigma  is,  that  the  early  Christians  were  themselves  prole- 
taries and  did  not  belong  to  the  nobles  who  fed  on  Usb, 
fat  venison  and  mutton.  Christianity  in  boldly  proclaim- 
ing the  revolution  on  a  basis  of  equality  of  all  men,  was 
not  ashamed  to  live  up  to  its  professions.  By  far  the  lar- 
gest number  of  its  membership  were  poor.  The  poor  f  reed- 
men  were  glad  to  get  pork  to  eat.  The  Saviour  himself  was 
one  of  them,  without  an  atom  of  aristocracy  in  his  veins 
and  consequently  unhampered  by  old  religious  prejudices, 
restrictions  or  usages.  This  new  sect,  poor  and  pei-secut«l, 
struggling  for  the  existence  of  its  tenets  and  its  members, 
began  life  at  Rome  in  earnest,  although  bom  in  Judea.  Its 
first  members  were  the  poor  work  people — freedmen  and 
slaves — all  of  whom  were  not  above  a  plate  of  bam  and 
eggs;  and  to  say  the  least,  the  new  sect  exhibited  much 
sound  sense  in  calmly  adopting  the  usages  of  the  diet  and 
clothing  of  the  commons. 

Its  tenets  expressed  and  inculcated  the  new  idea  that  by 
birth  one  was  as  good  as  another;  and  it  also  logically  and 
by  implication  defended  the  dignity  of  pork  and  sausage  as 
it  did  the  makers  of  pork  and  sausage  and  every  other 
food  available  which  was  found  palatable  and  nutritions. 

We  do  not  find  mention  either  in  the  inscriptions  or  else- 
where of  butchers  located  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome. 
This,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  supply  of  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle  being  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
emporium.  There  is  an  abundant  mention  of  the  pecuarii, 
or  cattle  breeders  and  their  greges  or  herds.  They  took 
the  government  pasture  lands  on  shares,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  paid  to  the  tax  collectors  the  share  agreed 
upon.  What  remained  over  this  amount,  which  was  paid 
in  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  more  frequently  than  in  money, 
was  their  own;  and  they  sold  it  to  the  butchers  at  the 
market. 

When  the  rich  gentry  made  their  encroachments  upon  the 
public  land  and  drove  these  pecuarii  from  the  pastures,  thus 
usurped,  as  we  have  already  shown,'*  the  slaves  were  forced 
to  do  this  work;  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy  this  ancient 
system  was  at  an  end.    Very  little  mention  is  made  of  troe 

II  S«e  cbspteri  on  Spartacu4,  Eunut,  Athtnitn  lad  /pI«(oiu«««, 
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trade  unions  of  batchers  in  the  inscriptions  thns  far  discov- 
ered except  those  of  the  suarii  or  pork  butchers.  Qranier 
suggests  that  these  conducted  the  whole  butcher  business  of 
Rome;"  but  this  is  a  matter  which  we  leave  in  abeyance, 
in  the  absence  of  more  exact  data. 

There  were  unions  of  workmen  whose  task  was  to  fodder 
cattle  and  other  animals  of  the  stock  farms.  One  of  these, 
a  collegium  pabularionim,  is  given  us  by  Donati."  They 
were  allied  to  the  haymakers;  for  hay  is  one  kind  of  pabu- 
lum or  fodder.  It  is  an  inscription  of  a  genuine  labor 
union,  and  is  curious,  showing  how  systematic  tjaey  must 
have  been  in  getting  down  to  nice  distinctions,  something 
like  the  division  of  labor  of  the  present  day. 

We  have,  however,  an  instance  which  comes  near  making 
up  the  missing  link  connecting  the  cattle  breeders  with  the 
unions,  in  shape  of  a  genuine  collegium  faenariorumj'*  or 
onion  of  mowers  who  prepared  the  hay  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  inscriptions,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  Gruter,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
reliable  archteologists,  who  is  constantly  quoted  and  con- 
sulted by  both  Mommsen  and  Orelli.  But  the  discovery  of 
a  nnioD  of  mowers  which  once  existed  at  a  fashionable 
watering  place  like  the  Puteoli,  where  this  was  found,  does 
not  suflBciently  attest.  Orelli  supplies  the  gap  with  several 
other  nnions  of  hay-makers.'* 

SI  8««  HititotTt  dtt     CUuin  Ouvriirtt,  'chap.  xil. 
UDon.  CI.  8,   n.   3   iDd  20. 

■«  Omler,    Inacriptionet   Antiqua   Toliua   Orbia   Romanorum,    175,    9. 
*6  Or«n.,    Jiueriplionum   LalinnrMm   CoOteHo.   Noa.    45,    4,187   which 
b   Orntw'a,   and  No.   4,194  which  la  Orntar'a  Inaeriplloa  304. 
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'?r-Dil»ei*.    MuiMsera^    Ca 


Cniana  <rf  Stewmiidi — Old .,^_ 

Familiar  *»g<<»*»   Mnuniiga  Bepriji6M«t — '^-'-w 
Twti'w*    Tahtas — yimusnam    Sovrs    «it&    ■"-«— 
juniimakupati  CaHeeciiiiB  and  to  TTimiii  i— 
ami  many  yean^uy  Rmaffi  iagi^  of  dw 
eu9  Oooibed. 


Uvtoirn  'if  dafaeraiaL.  jincaf u  i  in  i."-  luiiMciI  ia  amnliBS  at 
Boine.  I'jadm.  Piae  aa<i  other  paints  on.  the  mk  »M  tte 
mAadu  af  die  fralian  xzeaiti&.  Conadexin^  tbe  face  ^at 
flab  wwB  m  high  rcsazd  witk  chs  wasltfaj  peoolK.  tte  *-*■ 
in^  buaineM  was  exaatK^s.  An  aeeunnc  of  &  SBgan.  of  tte 
pmfifjvgii,  pabiiahtHi  in  uhe  Wimiifr  J'ArbifAtr?  >«^mbi 
<'>m;i  CA  lenuzk  chat  befon  deetioiis  for  tha  c^ks  «4 
rfiiuRi'Tin   ID   die   principal  eitiei;  the  onioos   fimiiiliiil 

«f  tlita  9air  if  owU  xnimia — Aa  Hih»i  iiiiii   and  jitw     h 

Tlta*  Clsu^oa  Kaiiuliaa  i**iVTia>  Sstar  u  tha  *"~ir*"r  «<  ■■. 
i]M  patTiwa<a  4f  tki*  oaioB  of  flahBOMs  and  limn 
tiiBM  a   t'<«-7«mn'  ma«iacncB  af  ttaa  aaau.     On  accaoas  «tf  kte 
tnrumii  aistiaaa  cwq  atacwa  ara  piacad  ta  hia  linnnr     ana 
gift  4f  aonay  auda  by  Aoc.  Antanina  ac  Boma  and  tka 
axHm.    ■tonatad    b^    tha   aaioa    ilaalf.    is   cha  asm  of    IlLatM 
wHixli  ia  oUcad  at  iaiaraK,   tha  aaTnino  n  ba  azi 
an  lk«  Utb  eakBdi  «f  Fab,  bia  bbtk-dar.  ia  a  baa^ 
■aaibar  aball  ban  a  SacoB  of  wiaa  amortiaaad  a 
a«  b*  abaJI  ban  dill«aatl7  baband  ia  tba  work  a( 
■Ma  aith   tba   bnaa   aadar  tka  rvlaa  af  ifaa   iii'ihi    a<   aiaai 
dirara  id  tba  «bala  Itngtb  a(  tba  T\bK,  to  *baa  ika  xiakt  if 
M<i«B  baa  baaa  dacraad  bjr  a  law  af  Baaac."     Ontt.  Wl,  1. 
»ZZ.  y.  12-U,  da*  ITttear  JakwtmOa. 
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members  to  be  voted  for  as  candidates  to  the  municipal 
offices;  and  what  is  more  strange,  women,  it'  it  happened 
that  there  were  any  thought  proper  for  the  places.  The 
inscription  which  records  this  fact  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii. 

The  discovery  of  this  ancient  city  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  the  students  of  sociology,  in  affording 
modem  science  an  opportunity  to  compare  ancient  witb 
modem  life  placed  in  juxtaposition.  It  brings  to  our  vi- 
sion in  realistic  form,  such  as  no  human  being  can  for  an 
instant  doubt,  the  social  and  political  iit'c  and  habits  of  a 
great  people  concerning  whicb  the  surface  historiographers 
have  been  profoundly,  painfully  silent!  Who  can  doubt 
the  veracity  of  words  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  marble, 
scrawled  upon  a  wall  and  having  been,  perhaps,  already 
a  hundred  years  or  more  in  use,  and  at  last,  in  the  awful 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  at  whose  foot  it  stood,  overwhelmed, 
buried  and  lost  to  view  under  a  thick  stratum  of  lava  for 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  years;  then  all  at  one*  dug 
out,  delivered  and  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  men  now  living, 
fresh  as  though  just  from  the  chisel  of  the  artifex  sig- 
norum  who  graved  it  for  his  brother  unionist]  Yet  there 
it  stands,  its  own  monument  for  our  blazing  enlightenment 
to  decipher.  In  modem  political  English  it  reads  like  some 
very  cranky  caucus  slate  of  a  New  York  ward  Tammany 
club.    Freely  translated  the  inscription  reads  as  follows : 

(o)  "Phoebus,  together  with  his  buyers,  asks  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  Holcon,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the 
union  and  for  C.  O.  Rufus — two  men  nominated  by  us." 
(Meaning  two  of  our  men.) 

(b)  "Licinins  Roman  nominates  and  calls  for  the  ballots 
of  constituents  in  favor  of  Julius  Polybius  for  superintend- 
ent of  public  works." 

(c)  "The  members  of  the  fishermen's  union  (nominate) 
make  choice  of  Popidius  Rufus,  for  member  of  the  board 
of  public  works." 

^d)  "The  international  gold  workers  association  of  the 
«ity  of  Pompeii  demand  for  member  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic works,  Cuspis  Pansa." 

{$)  "Sema,  with  her  boys,  ask  that  you  work  with  a  will 
at  the  election  and  secure  success,  for  the  office  of  magis- 
trate, to  Julius  Simple.  He  is  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word;  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people  of  Pompeii; 
a  good  man ;  worthy  of  assuming  public  aSairs." 
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(/)  "Verna,  the  bome-born,  with  ber  papils  in  all  ngbi, 
aad  good  faith,  put  Min  or  Mn.  Capella  *  to  the  front  for 
•  seat  b  the  board  of  magistTateB." 

(g)  "It  is  worthy  of  you  that  you  work  for  P.  Popid  for 
member  of  the  board  of  public  works,  with  mi^t  and 
wiiL" 

(h)  "Fortune  (probably  a  female  member)  deairo  tiie 
election  of  Marcellns." 

This  is  all  rery  simple  and  homely.  But  it  must  be  dcAT 
to  every  one  that  such  talk  was  confined  to  thoee  wbo 
were  federated  together  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
one  another:  not  that  we  would  arbitrarily  eonatme  the 
vernacular  of  a  Roman  municipal  town,  but  there  is  a  pe- 
culiarly quaint  air  of  famili^ty  which  savors  m  remark- 
ably of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  unions  of  oar  own 
cities  and  towns  that  it  seems  like  a  mirroring  of  the  an- 
cient upon  modem  brotherhoods.* 

This  remarkable  find  goes  far  toward  clearing  up  pointa 
which  otherwise  might  leave  doubts  upon  oar  statements. 

Orelli  himself  erpresMS  surprise,  especially  npoo  the 
phases  of  woman's  sofFrage.*  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  actuating  power  at  the  bottom  of  general  eleetioos,  it 
is  certainly  proved  by  this  inscription  that  in  the  labor 
aniona,  women  had  not  only  aeeorded  rights,  but  also  a 
practical  hand  in  securing  the  choice  of  thor  nTii««» 
toward  building  up  a  democracy  among  the  ancieats. 

In  this  inscription  we  have  not  only  a  full  verifieatkia  o( 
onr  conjecture  that  the  trade  unions  were  well  ocguixed 


Ik*   eonUzt 
and   Iter 


tbOVB 

coald 


SWa  nad   this 
DauBTir  kaa   no 
ward  aa  a  paHrifal 

4TlM  LaUa  af  tta  liiaiiUl'""   b  aa  foDeara: 
(m)  m.  Bolcaaiaa  priacma.  C.  Oaina  Rafaa  Q.  Virai, 
— IwaiHwi  aaia  racat>~    (<•  '■  «>•  taftaciaa  ttn). 
fk}  *^aliaa  Palrbraa  •diJaa,   Liriniaa  RoBaaa  T«eat 
ft)  "VvtUlmm   Rvfva   JEdOcin   PtKicapi  faciuL'' 
U)  "V.  Oaapiaa  Pauaa  ■rfliaa.  Aartkaa  BBHanl  re«aa«.' 
M  "JBBiaa  SiapUeaai  atflca.  -^iraa  ■■iiliailaiM 

^^    •  '     aa.   difna  wp«Mlra. 

racal. 
iwci    dinade    oaaai    «d    apli— 


tt   la.  ba    aa. 


at  fard.' 


(/) 


•V.  Oaapiaa  Pi 
-JBBiaa  SinUeaai 
aB  Pnapaiaal.  Tin 
fadatia,  Siaa 
"CapelUa    da 


(9) 


""*--^"«   J"*"—  Oaai  TolaBtata 


0»ft." 


farh    Varaa 

"P.   Popidiaa 

cat. 
O')  "Ifan«a«a  Voatasta 

•  Oraa  ImtrifU—i^t  Lattmmw^  CWbcMa.  KaL  S.T0OL     "At 

KaM  ft  daasTtn  aad  tlw  toard  al  paMie  varta  M  *t«ttadal  cMo. 
*a  tnda  mnoM.  Ika  pabOc  aad  vkat  la         '    '  ' 
Ikv  tavaiad   Ika  caadidataa.   voted  fa* 
daewdadjlka  plaea  *«  mtb   ob  the  vajk  of 
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about  the  time  of  the  labors  of  Christ,  but  that  they  were 
federated  with  similar  communes  all  over  the  known 
world,  in  universo  and  also  that  they  achieved  so  great  a 
progress  as  to  have  actually  been  voting  their  own  mem- 
bers into  municipal  oflices  at  or  probably  long  before  the 
earthquake  iu  A.  D.  79.  This  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  show  that  they  were  in  the  majority.  We  have 
never  claimed  this.  Far  from  it.  The  number  of  slaves 
was  always  far  in  excess  of  the  freedmen ;  and  then,  there 
always  were  great  numbers  of  freedmen  who  would  not 
organize  and  who  were  too  indolent  to  work  either  for 
themselves  or  for  masters." 

In  addition  to  the  fish  catchers  there  were  numerous 
craftsmen  who  made  it  their  business  to  dress,  season  and 
put  up  the  fish  in  barrels,  casks  and  packages.  These 
were  the  ancient  salarii,^  of  the  Romans.  It  seems  to  be 
an  established  term.  Salarins  applies  in  the  inscriptions 
to  the  fish  salters;  although  it  may  apply  to  the  salting  of 
any  ticsh  for  food.  Used  much  in  early  England  it  differ- 
entiated into  the  word  "salary."  The  salarii  ciiratores 
should  be  rendered  fish  curere,*  instead  of  superintendents 
of  the  business  of  fish  salting  as  Orelli  imagines,  in  at  least 
one  case.*  We  have,  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  different 
places,  evidence  enough  to  settle  the  question  about  their 
being  organized  into  unions.  Sometimes  they  are  called 
eorporcs,  bodies;  sometimes  collegia,^'"  unions.  They  were 
all  engaged  in  the  vast  work  of  victualing  the  people. 

There  were  societies  of  fruit-purveyors  of  several  differ- 
ent sorts.  We  have  already  spoken  of  a  queer  inscription 
at  Rome,  noted  by  Oderie,"  showing  that  one  Julius  Epo- 
phra,  once  a  cabinet  maker,  changed  this  business  to  that 
of  apple-man,  and  with  his  wife  Helen  made  a  living  near 
the  Roman  Circus.  They  seem  to  have  kept  an  apple 
stand.  So  trivial  a  circumstance  would  scarcely  have  been 
■worth  the  labor  of  graving  upon  a  tablet  of  stone  to  be 

•  Dr.   BQchor,   AuftlSndt  der   vn/reitn  Arbtiltr. 

T  Uarlni,  Alii,  2,  p.  294.  Corpus  ■alarioram.  Orell.,  7n>er<pCionw 
l^Unarum    Coll.,   No.    1092. 

»Thi«  is  the  origin  of  the  modern  word  "sslary."  In  England,  al 
other  fisheries  and  salt  works,  workmen  were  paid  in  rakes  of  salt 
b7  the  Romans.  Bee  Pliny,  A'af.  Biiil..  XXXI,  7.  and  XLI,  fla;  Dion 
Caasias,    lex.   tIH,    22,   and   111,    23,    Digetf,    2   lex.    16,    tit.   8. 

•  Orell.,    Inter.    No.   8,464,    note,    also    No.    1,092. 

to  Bapplement  to  Orelli's  CoUrctia,  by  0.  Henien,  Vol.  III.  p.  170 
of  index  snbcaption.  "Varia  collegioram  nomina."  The  sereral  lyn- 
onrms  are  here  explained. 

II  Oderir,    Iiuenptionei,   p.    74. 
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wondered  at  by  their  fellow  men  20  centaries  afterwards. 
The  more  probable  solution  is  that  he  belonged  to  the 
cabinet  makers'  union,  and  from  infirmity  or  other  disa- 
bility was  pensioned  off  and  allowed  to  pick  up  an  occa- 
sional denarius  by  selling  apples  in  the  open  air.  In  that 
case  the  onion  would  naturally  put  his  case  on  record. 

The  vinarii,"  or  vine  dreaaers,  and  the  vinitoret  often 
brought  wagon  loads  of  grapes  to  the  city.  We  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  exact  manner  of  supplying  the  people 
with  these  grapes.  They  were  fruit  of  a  season  and  were 
probably  disposed  of  somewhat  as  at  present  in  any  Italian 
city.  Many  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  had  slaves  of  their 
own  who  went  to  the  open  market  places  and  procnred 
these  fruits  iu  their  season.  The  fruit  of  the  olive  tre« 
was  souietimes  used  in  the  family. 

Rome  had  its  mercatorea,  wholesale  and  retail,  who  al- 
ways kept  a  supply  of  every  kind  of  fruit  in  season.  There 
was  a  strong  union  of  the  wine  dealers  vini  sutetptom 
legalized  in  the  code  of  Theodosius ; '*  and  they  are  evi- 
dently the  same  as  the  vinani  quoted  above. 

We  may  class  the  spice  dealers'  unions  also  among  the 
pun'eyors  of  fruit,  as  these  people  hafl  a  strong  organiza- 
tion called  the  collegium  aromatoriorum.^*  An  inscription 
pro\'ing  this,  has  been  discovered  at  Rome  and  cited  by 
Muratori. 

The  lords  of  the  land  were  often  too  dainty  to  eat  the 
common  products  we  have  enumerated  and  were  fond  of 
indulging  in  what  they  considered  the  nobler  fruits  of  the 
chase,  venatio.  Some  fifteen  inscriptions  have  been  discov- 
ered portraying  different  phases  of  this  sport  and  its  prod- 
ucts. At  least  one  genuine  union  of  hunters  has  b««n 
found ;  the  collegium  venatorum  brouglit  out  by  Maratori, 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  town  of  Corfinittm  of 
the  Peligni  and  not  far  from  Sulmo.  Doubtless  there  was 
game  in  abundance  at  the  time  those  hunters  were  there. 

It  would  certainly  bo  interesting  to  know  more  than  an 
inscription  on  a  slab  of  stone  can  tell,  in  regard  to  the 
exact  object  of  these  hunters,  away  in  the  wilds  of  the  Ap- 
ennines; especially  as  they  might  have  been  runaway 
slaves  who,  under  the  protecting  shield  of  some  law  regn- 
lating    hunting    fraternities,    carried    on    business    here.'* 

15  Orell.,  Inter.,  No«.   8,931,   4,302.  6,430. 

IsOoi  Throdoiii,  lib.  XVI,   tit.   IV.  leg.  4. 

14  Muratori,   Thttourii*  V*ttnm  ItucriptUnvm.  Sll,  4. 
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Another  inscription  tiled  by  Orelli "  under  his  "critical 
observations  of  Hagenbuch,"  portrays  a  commune  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  persons,  some  of  whose  names  are 
given,  hunting,  apparently  for  other  than  live  game;  per- 
haps for  the  ores  of  copper.  It  is  credited  to  Cardinal! 
and  was  found  at  Velitres.  A  still  more  singular  one  is 
that  cited  by  Gruter  and  found  at  Naples,  Orelli  places 
it  in  his  Res  Scenica — scenes  in  nature.  Were  it  not  too 
long  we  would  give  its  rendering,  as  it  speaks  of  wild 
animals  and  scenes.  Singularly  enough  it;  words  vena- 
tione  passenim,  sparrow  hunting,  are  insisted  on  by  the  great 
master"  as  meaning  struthionum,  of  ostriches.  We  know 
that  the  venator  passerum  sometimes  applies  to  turbot  fish- 
ing; and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  notwilkstanding  the 
great  respect  we  entertain  for  this  expounder  of  abbrevia- 
tions and  hieroglyphs  in  his  practices  in  archteology,  that 
he  may  be  mistaken. 

Another  family  or  union  of  hunters,  collegium  venatorum, 
is  given  by  Gruter,''  as  coming  from  Monselice  which  is 
quoted  by  this  author  not  as  a  business  union  but  as  a 
family  because  the  words  familia  venatoria  occur  upon  the 
etone.  Orelli,  however,  calls  it  a  collegium  in  his  index 
to  Artea  et  Opiftcia. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  a  genoine  hunting  club,  col- 
legium venatorum,  was  picked  up  at  Beaufort  in  France," 
■which   verifies   our   suspicion,   that   some   of  the  hunters' 
unions  were  escaped  slaves  who,  without  losing  their  or- 
ganization  or   parting  companj',    fled    to   the   far   distant 
forests  and  there  established  themselves  in  the  new  art  of 
bunting,  thus  maintaining  their  existence  in  the  wilderness. 
This  is  one  theory.     We  shall  presently  speak  of  another. 
The    inscription    reads    rather    strangely.'*    There   was    a 
anion  of  hunters  who  used  to  fight  wild  beasts  in  the  am- 
phitheatre,  or   the   arena,    but    who   broke   away   through 
conspiracy.     It  is  well  known  that  gladiators  most  of  whom 
■were  slaves  were  compelled  to  fight  and  kill  each  other  or 
fight  and  be  killed  by  wild  beasts  on  the  sands  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, enacting  scenes  of  the  most  terrible  and  bloody 
character  known  either  to  the  past  or  present  history  of 
the  human  race.    They  often  had  a  horror  and  sometimes 

J9  Mnr.,   Thennr.,   631,  8. 

IB  Orell..  No,  4,895. 

II  Orutfr,   Imer.   ToHut  OrbU  Bom.,  484,   6. 

IBOruter.   Imrr.   Tot.   Orh.   831,    11. 

10  Mtmoir,  priMtntU  «  VAcad.,  A.  b.  lirre  II,  p,  89S. 
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were  repelled  by  their  own  coaseientious  somples,  against 
these  ghastly  scenes  euacted  in  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators  shouting,  gloating  and  betting  on  their  bloody 
exercise  of  muscle  and  wit.  This  seems  to  hare  been  a 
union  of  them  who,  apparently  in  good  faith,  had  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  escape  and  remain  together  in  the  frater- 
nal bond.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  opinion  of  Orelli-Hen- 
zen.=">  This  second  theory,  then,  although  somewhat  in 
contradiction  to  the  reading  of  the  inscription  quoted, 
suggests  that  the  "collegium  venatorum  qui  minislerio  are- 
nario  fungunt,"  was  no  nther  than  a  union  of  servants  of 
the  ring,  a  part  of  whose  duties,  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  mentioned,  was  to  imdertake  long  journeys  officially 
in  quest  of  the  wild  beasts  that  were  used  in  the  amphi- 
theatres, during  the  emperors.  These  fierce  beasts  are 
known  to  have  been  sought,  and  highly  prized  by  the 
spectators  who  delighted  to  witness  a  gladiator  fighting 
an  enraged  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  wolf  or  bear.  Beaufort  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy  where  to  this  day, 
bears  of  a  large  size  give  the  farmers  and  herdsmen 
trouble.  Wolves  also  still  linger  among  the  great  forests 
of  the  inaccessible  mountain  slopes;  an  J  although  we  are 
not  aware  of  panthers  or  tigers  or  any  of  the  largest  feline 
animals  being  found  in  modem  Italy  or  France,  yet  they 
might  have  existed  there  in  ancient  times.  But  there  was 
game  enough  to  have  attracted  the  hunters  for  the  great 
games  of  Rome. 

The  archeeologists  have  found  as  many  as  five  inscrip- 
tions of  these  unions  of  the  arena.  On  one  of  them  is 
written  "arenae  gladiatoriiim  purgandae."  A  union  of 
gladiators  who  clean  the  amphitheatre — giving  incontestable 
evidence  of  a  union  of  amphitheatre  cleaners."'  The  union- 
ists were  not  slaves.  Slaves  had  no  pri%-ileges.  They 
were  freedmen,  and  those  we  mention  were  chartered  and 
existed  according  to  law. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  special  object  of  the 
hunters,  their  general  object  was,  of  course,  to  supply 
the  table  of  those  who  could  pay,  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
chase.  The  unions  had  wagon  transports  to  the  stations 
in   the  forests,  communicating  with  the  cities.    The  diffi- 

20  'Tnion  of  huntfn  of  D»?ni  who  fnrnlihed  Iha  •mphlthntrw 
with   wild  bfaaU." 

21  Orell.,  Cotttgia  Corpora  SodalicUi,  No.  7,209.  Inter.  Lai.  OoU. 
VnV  HI.  p.  458.  Cf.  Minwir,  PrintntU  A  lAeademit.  Vol.  3,  p.  390* 
1864. 
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culty  of  taking  game  must  have  been  very  great,  consider- 
ing that  gunpowder  was  not  in  use.  Bows  and  arrows 
were  used  and  for  the  manufacture  of  such  implements 
they  had  unions  of  workingmen  making  devices  for  trap- 
ping, for  archery  and  harpooning.  There  being  a  great 
demand  for  them,  not  only  for  hunting  purposes  but  for 
war,  these  weapons  were  of  the  best  quality;  and  archery 
won  a  high  station  in  ancient  times  as  an  accomplishment. 

In  the  great  system  of  victualing  the  people  of  ancient 
Rome  and  its  almost  innumerable  provincial  towns  and 
cities,  some  of  which  were  fully  as  aristocratical  and  fas- 
tidious as  the  Romans  themselves,  the  teamsters'  numer- 
ous associations  played  a  no  inconsiderable  role.  We  find 
nimierous  evidences  in  the  inscriptions,  that  they  were  at 
one  time  organized.  There  were  the  ox  drivers,  jumentn- 
rii,"  who  worked  at  the  port  of  Rome  conveying  grain,  oil, 
wine  and  other  commodities  to  the  storehouses  of  the  weigh- 
ers' and  measurers'  nssociatioti,  mensores  portuenses." 

These  and  t!ie  unions  of  muleteers,  colt,  mulionum  et  asi- 
nariorum  "  that  existed  everywhere  in  Rome  and  out  of 
it,  did  most  of  the  work  of  conveying  provisions  from  pro- 
ducers to  consumers.  Perhaps,  in  making  this  remark  we 
are  exaggerating  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  work  ex- 
pected of  them.  Their  system  was  such  that  they  could 
have  performed  it  all;  but  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
a  time  when  the  trade  unions  obtained  a  complete  control 
of  this  work.  The  large  class  of  capitalists  "  were  in  con- 
stant competition  with  organized  labor  and  always  had  a 
large  force  of  mules  or  oxen  at  work.  Nor  must  it  be 
understood  that  anything  like  all  the  work  of  any  kind, 
was  for  a  great  length  of  time,  ever  performed  by  the  unions 
alone.  The  competition  between  the  unions  and  the  specu- 
lators must  have  raged  with  activity  for  at  least  200  years, 
and  finally  the  hatred  of  the  speculating  oligarchy  went 
into  legislation. 

After  endless  turmoils,  among  which  the  unions,  cham- 
pioned by  Clodius,  not  only  restored  their  old  rights  of 

12  One  wa«  found  or  observed  by  Muratorl,  Tliftovr.  Inicr.  611,  8. 
The  (eoond  by  Connegietor,  Norn.  Rat.  p.  219.  A  third  by  CtrdlnslL 
Iterii.  Ttlfl,  p.  4*.  found  at  Vfletri.  A  fourth,  that  at  Beaufort  and 
•  flfth,  prob.   at  Pisa  by  Marini,  XIIX,  Oiom.  di  PM,  p.  3S. 

3>  OreD.,  /tuer.  Lat.  OoUeelio,  No.  4,093.  Momm.  Dt  Cod.  el  Soial. 
Som.p.  97. 

24  Oran.  de  Caata^.,  BUt.  drt  Cltutet  Ouvriiret,  p.  510,  Gmt. 
4«».    1.     Orel!.,   CoU.    Publica  et    Prlvata,   No.    7,184. 

21  litm,  Mo.   7,208,  ooU.  mulionum  et  aainariorum. 
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organtzatioDS  but  gained  many  more,  the  struggle  enl- 
mioated  in  Ctesar  suppressing  nearly  all  of  them.  Bat  tbe 
unionists  were  strong  and  iniluential  and  in  course  of  tim«, 
after  the  death  of  Cicero,  Cteear  and  other  enemies,  they 
reassumed  most  of  their  fallen  power.  Nothing  was  able 
to  grind  them  out  entirely. 

Histoty  gives  us  little  in  regard  to  the  methods  b; 
which  the  armies  of  the  ever  victorious  Romans  were  sup- 
plied with  pro\-isions.  If  there  is  any  mention  by  histo- 
rians of  a  union  or  association  of  sutlers  who  made  it  their 
business  to  supply  the  armies  stationed  upon  Roman  ter- 
ritory, we  have  failed  to  find  it.  There  are  inscriptions, 
however,  which  are  beginning  to  reveal  a  subject  pregiujit 
of  importance  in  soixing  misty  queries  regarding  the  phe- 
nomenal successes  of  Roman  arms.  We  have  already 
shown  that  from  the  end  of  Numa's  reign  the  RoToan 
armies  were  supplied  with  arms  in  a  great  degree  by  tbe 
unions  of  armorers. 

It  is  here  relevant  to  prove,  if  possible,  that  they  were 
also  supplied  by  them  with  pro^^8ions.  For  at  least  500 
years  the  armies  used  union  made  wagons,  union  made 
swords,  union  made  javelins,  bows  and  arrows,  helmets 
and  shields,  wore  union  made  shoes,  trowsers,  hats  and 
coats,  and  tore  down  the  walls  and  battlements  of  their 
enemies  with  union  made  catapults  and  battering  nnu. 
Did  they  not  eat  union  made  bread,  union  cured  meat  and 
drink  the  delicious  wines  and  beverages  prepared  by  the 
organized  vicfualevst  True,  when  far  away  in  their  for- 
eign conquests  the  Roman  soldiers  depended  much  upon 
the  pillage  and  plunder  of  their  unfortunate  victims;  bat 
at  home,  when  the  armies  were  at  quarters  this  question 
sharply  applies.  The  student  of  sociology  is  particularly 
interested  in  this  subject,  because  this  matter  of  union 
labor  in  supplying  the  legions  goes  far  in  settling  the  long 
mooted  problem  hanging  over  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome. 

Rome  prospered  in  peace  and  in  arms,  until  the  glnt  of 
conquest  changed  her  statesmen  from  the  wise  toleranee 
of  Nnma  and  Servius  Tulliua  to  the  rapacious  slave- 
holding  policy  which  sought  to  destroy  the  unions  that  made 
possible  her  unparalleled  success.  But  when  gorged  with 
enormous  wealth,  she  lost  her  manhood  and  swine-like  fell 
upon  and  devoured  her  own  nurslings  and  friends.  Th« 
sin  struck  back  upon  herself  like  the  fangs  of  the  tortured 
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CTolslus  and  poisoned  her  own  blood  with  a  reacting  plague 
of  ingratitude  and  pollution. 

»The  stones  have  already  revealed  to  us  that  there  ex- 
isted unions  of  victualers  who  made  a  business  of  supplying 
the  armies.  They  were  called  "collegia  eastrensiariorum," ''" 
sutlers.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  exact  relation  they 
had  with  the  armies;  whether  like  our  sutlers  they  hung 
around  the  flanks  and  peddled  with  the  soldiers,  or  whether 
they  supplied  the  armies  by  contract  with  the  senate  or  con- 
sular generals. 

In  addition  to  the  unions  already  mentioned  we  find 
that  the  cooks  and  waiters  also  had  their  organization  of 
self-help.  They  may  all  be  classed  as  one  family  or  com- 
mune, although  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  cooks  and  the 
waiters  were  apart.  In  the  inscriptions  there  are  three 
unions  of  cooks ;  one  a  "collegium  coctorum"  "  who  took 
charge  of  the  stately  business  of  cookery  in  the  palace  of 
Augustus  Capsar,  at  Rome.  Another  is  mentioned  on  the 
slab  as  "coc\t9,"  "  a  cook  which  was  found  at  Rome  and  is 
cited  by  Marini,'*  and  the  third  also  speaks  of  a  man  who 
was  an  Alban  cook,  evidently  president  of  the  society.  It 
was  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Alba.'" 

Mommsen  cites  the  "collegium   praegustatorum""^  men- 
tioned by  Gruter  as  a  genuine  trade  union  of  waiters,  who, 
as   this   designation    implies,   were   foretasters   as   well   as 
waiters,     The  rich  in  Rome  were  ever  beset  with  fears  of 
being   poisoned.     They   were   obliged   to   have   their    food 
tasted  of  by  the  waiter  in  their  presence.     If  the  waiter  ate 
it   with  impunity  they  need  have  no  fears.     The  waiters 
being  in  constant  communication  with  the  cooks  were  sup- 
posed to  know  all  (he  dangerous  designs  that  might  origi- 
nate among  the  kitchen  people,  to  be  consummated  in  the 
«3ining   rooms;    and    were    thus    held    responsible    for   the 
honesty   of   both    themselves    and    the    cooks.     They   were 
X-equired  to  taste  the  milk  they  served  to  the  gentry  direct 
'from  the  jugs  or  pots,  ampullae  of  the  milk  men,  or  the 
collegium   lacticarionim   a  milkman's   union   mentioned   by 

:•  See      BOrhrr,      AutilSnde      drr     vnfrritn      Arbriler.      pp.     3-16. 
**01iKftrc)i7  of  money,  with  Ita  concommitBnti  of  pauperitm  and  iUt* 


JT  Orril..    Not.    7.189,    6.344    and    Fliewliere.     AUo    Gniter.    Imcrip- 
(<«n«<  Antiqua   Toliiu  Orbit  RomanoTfim,   649,   5,    and  Kveral   otban. 
2t  Cardinal!,    Dipl.    410. 
2B  Marini.  AM.  2.  p.  610. 
to  Somanclli,   Topog.   I,   8,   p.   218. 
I         II  Orut.,  ImcT.  Anliq.,  681,    13. 
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Mommsen  "  as  a  corpus  or  labor  union.  This  interlinking 
of  many  trades,  wbose  sympathies  and  contact  sonietimes 
fitted  them  for  carrying  out  cunningly  concocted  plots 
with  the  waiter  thus  became  practically  a  sort  of  key  to 
the  treachery.  Even  tlie  manufacturers  of  these  milk  jars 
had  unions,  one  of  which,  in  the  collection  of  Grutei  was 
found  inscribed  on  a  slab  of  slate  or  stone  disoovend 
at  Narbonne.** 

A  stone  has  been  dug  up  bearing  the  inscription  cotteginm 
vasulariorunt.  It  exhibits  the  relics  of  a  union  of  manu- 
facturers of  cooking  utensils.  Most  of  their  prodnctioos 
were  of  copper  or  bronze.  The  vascula  were  of  varioni 
shapes:  spits,  ladles,  cups,  bowls,  soup  spoons  and  many 
other  implements  of  cookery.  Hammer  work  with  the 
ancient  artisans  was  a  fine  art.  Sometimes  the  best  work- 
men, if  not  slaves,  had  organizations,  which  were  called 
the  malleatores,  hammerers  and  are  mentioned  by  Orelli  u 
inscribed  on  a  stone.'* 

There  also  were  the  basket  makers'  unions  the  prodnets 
of  whom,  sport  ulie,  figure  in  the  decree  of  laws  govemiog 
sacred  unions  as  found  in  the  Roman  temple  of  Barber- 
inis  and  given  in  full  by  OreUi  in  No.  2,417  of  his  gre»t 
collection,  which  is  in  itself  a  curiosity.  Other  dishes  ns«i 
by  the  cooks  were  two-eared  fiagons  or  flasks  for  wine  «od 
other  liquors,  amphora,  besides  a  number  of  others,  f( 
nearly  all  of  which  we  have  proof  of  unions  having  ex- 
isted,  who  conducted  their  manufacture. 

Finally  the  tricliniarchs  or  stewards  who  bad  the  n- 
preme  charge  of  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Their  nime 
was  derived  from  the  celebrated  triclinium  or  dining-couei 
of  the  ancients.  It  was  a  seat,  generally  cushioned,  whids 
extended  around  three  sides  of  the  table,  upon  wbith 
people  did  not  sit,  but  reclined — a  practice  so  demonstra- 
tive of  exuberant  luxury,  if  not  of  lascivioMsness  that  it 
was  abolished  as  one  of  the  abominations  by  the  Chii>- 
tians  and  seems  to  have  completely  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  There  is  extant  at  least  one  monument  givinsr  clew 
evidence  of  a  society  of  this  kind,  called  in  the  inserip- 
tion  *'  triclinianim  socii.  It  is  in  the  museum  of  Rome  »dJ 
bears  a  very  queer,  unpolished  style  of  Latin. 

»s  Momm..  De  Coll    it  Sodal.  Rom  .  p.  78.  note  25. 
S3  Orater,  Imeriptionei  Totiiu  Orbit  Bomanarvm,  MB,  10. 
««  Orfll..  Imrrfptionum  Latinarutn  C«U«eli«,  Ho.  8.239. 
UFkbrctt,    449,    SB. 


CHAPTER  XVn 
INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNES 

AimSEKENTS  OF  OLD.      UNIONS  OF  FLATCB8 

Ths  Collegia  Sc.£Mcobcm — Unions  of  Mimics — Horrible 
Mimic  Performances  in  Sicily — Bloody  Origin  of  Wakes — 
Unions  of  Dancers,  Trumpeters,  Bagpipers,  and  Horn- 
blowers — The  Flute-Players — Roman  Games — Unions  of 
Circus  Performers — Of  Gladiators — Of  Actors — Murdering 
Robust  Wrestlers  for  Holiday  Pastimes — Unions  of  For- 
tune-tellers— Proofs  in  the  Inscriptions — Ferocious  Gladi- 
atorial Scenes  between  the  Workingnien  and  Tigers,  Lions, 
Bears,  and  Other  Wild  Beasts  made  compulsory  by  Roman 
Law. 

The  Qreeks  and  Romans  are  known  to  have  given  at  an 
early  period  much  attention  to  amusements,  in  which  it 
appears  there  was  a  larger  admixture  of  the  lowly,  with 
the  noble  class  than  occurred  in  other  pursuits.  The 
theatre  with  the  Greeks,  was  quite  a  democratic  affair. 
The  earliest  theatres  were  rude;  but  during  the  heroic 
ages  immense  buildings  were  constructed.  That  of  Me- 
gapolis  in  Arcadia  waa  of  gigantic  size.  Their  size  was 
such  that  roofs  were  out  of  the  question,  and  people  sat 
on  stone  seats  for  from  four  to  eight  hours  in  daytime 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  during  the  performances,  listen- 
ing to,  and  bound  up  in  enthusiastic  delight  over  the  inim- 
itable sallies  of  Aristophanes  in  the  "Babylonians,"  satiriz- 
ing the  tyrant  Cleon,  or  thrilled  by  the  sublime  grandeur 
of  tragedy  and  mimic  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  at 
Athens.  Some  of  the  great  theatres  were  capable  of  hold- 
ing 60,000  spectators.  The  great  theatre  at  Ephesus  waa 
660  feet  in  diameter  and  one  in  Syracuse  440  feet.  An 
immense  wooden  theatre,  built  by  Scaurus  at  Rome,  55 
years  before  Christ,  and  at  the  moment  when  intolerance 
to  the  labor  unions  and  profligacy  among  the  grandees 
were  beginning  to  crumble  the  proud  Romans  into  demor- 
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alization  and  decay,  was  capable  of  accommodating  80,000 
people. 

We  find  no  fewer  than  six  genuine  trade  onions  j  called, 
on  the  Btones,  collegia  acaenicorum.^  They  are  coeval  with 
the  age  of  the  Roman  theatres.  Their  members  of  course, 
fared  better  than  the  gladiators,^  another  class  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Roman  pastimes;  but  they  were  hard- 
worked  people  and  all  belonged  to  the  proletaries. 

We  shall  bring  to  view  as  illustrative  of  our  object, 
principally  the  Roman  life  in  this  section  of  the  ancient 
trade  unions,  not  because  we  are  wanting  of  archsolog- 
icai  specimens;  for  there  are  very  many  profoundly 
interesting  relies  of  the  life  of  ancient  labor  now  being  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  the  Greeks.  Renan,  Wescher, 
Foucart  and  Bcickh  have  eloquently  told  the  story  and 
the  solemn  silence  of  crumbling  marbles,  like  skeletons 
seem  to  be  speaking  in  incoherent  phrase  of  a  day  when 
the  whole  Greek  world  was  ablaze  with  labor  communes, 
whose  secrecy  was  suggestive  of  a  smouldering  social 
volcano.  But  if  we  gave  them  all  it  would  make  this 
work  tediously  voluminous.  Besides,  the  inscriptions  in 
the  Latin  tongue  seem  to  bring  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation more  conspicuously  before  us,  not  only  because 
they  are  topographically  less  remote  but  because  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  come  to  us  is  smoother  and  more  in- 
telligible to  the  readers  of  the  western  world. 

In  the  Wiener  Jahrbuch  for  1829  there  appeared  a  de- 
ciphering of  an  inscription  on  a  plate  of  bronze  containing 
an  epitaph  of  the  president  of  a  union  of  mimic  actors. 
It  is  written  in  the  second  person,  He  had  lived  to  be 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old;  had  never  aspired  above  his 
fellows  and  had  died  bidding  them  farewell.  It  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Pesth.  Several  others  have  been  found  in  Aus- 
trian territory.  Orelli  "  describes  several  anaglyphs  in  stone 
and  metal  composition,  which  have  withstood  the  erosions 
of  nature  fully  2,000  years.  In  the  Res  Scaenica  and  Ludi, 
one  is  quoted  from  Muratori,*  bearing  uncertain  evidence 
that  it  was  a  union  of  histrionic  artists.     It  was  from  Ptsb- 

1  One  found  at  Waiicnudt,  Aguanicvm,  ■  mburb  of  Bud*,  by 
Lftbui  Knd  publiabed  at  Milan,  1827  readi:  "In  mirth  and  jollity  to 
tba  union  of  play  actori  at  Felan;  aeeond  promptar  Ml  tlie  compaalaa 
of  10." 

S  Cbaptcr   xll,   Spartatut,   (nit. 

8  Orelli.,  Jntenptionum  Latinarum  CoUtctio,  in  hJa  CotUgia  Corpora, 
SodalMa  No.   7,188.     Vol.   Ill,  Benien. 

«  Uoratori,  Th—aur.,  660,  1;  Qrut«r,  /njer.  Tot.  Orb.  Bom..  8S0,  •. 
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nest«.  Two  remarkable  tablets  bearing  record  of  the  year 
112  A.  D.  are  noted  by  Gorius.'  They  were  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Florence,  and  unless  recently  removed,  are 
there  still.  Upon  these  slabs  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
soldiers  of  the  seven  Roman  cohorts,  of  the  prtetorian  force 
of  Misenum  ever  on  the  alert  conducting  the  scenic  plays. 
Claudius  Qnorimus  is  being  made  an  aedile  or  superintend- 
ent of  public  works  by  the  battalioD ;  plajrs  are  going  on  by 
the  acting  comrades  with  their  buffoons.  Among  all  these 
are  to  be  obsen-ed:  1st.  The  head  mimic  actor;  2d.  The 
mimic  Greek  leader;  3d.  The  clowns;  4th.  The  Greek  clowns; 
5th.  The  Greek  actors;  6th.  The  jesting  dandies;  7th.  A 
workingman.  All  the  names  of  the  soldiers  are  given  in 
the  vocative  case.  Consequently  the  inscription  is  too  long 
to  be  given  entire  in  any  work  which  we  have  seen.  It 
portrays  the  kind  of  military  theatrical  scene  which  used 
to  be  enacted  20O  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  or  about  1,700  years  ago,  and  of  course,  much 
earlier.*  Another  inscription  appears  among  the  Rea 
Scaenica  in  Orelli's  catalogue  which  still  more  clearly  rep- 
resents a  mutually  protective  union  of  actors.  It  was 
found  at  the  French  city  of  Vienne,  a  few  miles  from 
Lyons,  on  the  Rhone,  by  Millin.'''  It  is  also  very  ancient 
and  shows  that  in  that  far-oflf  country  of  the  Allobroges 
there  was  a  great  population  long  before  Cesar's  inva- 
sion. 

Although  we  are  endeavoring  to  g^ve  the  facts  consecu- 
tively, we  shall  here  be  compelled,  for  want  of  data,  to 
mention   in   an   anacoluthical   manner,  some   of  the  most 

>  Ct.  Etrvean  Tmer.,  I,  p.   I2S  tod  II,  p.  447  snd  Mur.,  88S-88T. 

4  Concult.  Orelltus,  Jnjcriptionum  LatinaTwn  Colieetio,  No.  2,608, 
Uurttort,  Thtiaur.,  8867.  Goriua,  Etr..  I,  p.  128.  "The  two  Inacrip- 
tioDi  ire  remsrkiible  which  Ooriui  (Eiruicana,  I.,  p.  125,  which  la  th« 
■ame  ai  Orclll'a  No.  2,447,  and  Muratorius'  Noa.  886  and  887),  thinka 
datea  from  A.  D.  212.  Id  theae  they  hold  that  by  the  wordinic,  it  li 
to  be  understood  that  the  namea  of  the  aoldiera  are  taken  from  7 
cohorta  (or  from  the  7th  cohort).  They  are  now  in  the  collection  at 
Florence.  An  inhabitant  of  the  aeaport  of  Miaenuni  arranged  theatrical 
playa,  makinit  aclora  of  the  gtiarda  in  the  pra?torian  fleet.  When 
Claudiui  Cinorimua  waa  made  a  auperlntendent  of  the  board  of  work* 
be  organixed  a  diTlsion  under  one  flaf.  and  had  entertainmenta  and 
dlTeraTona  performed  by  the  military  companies  themaetrei.  Amonf 
them  are  to  be  mentioned  Iheae  namea  and  epithets:  arrhlmimua  (flrat 
mimic) ;  archimlmi  OrBcl  (Oreek  mimica)  ;  the  clowns,  the  Greek 
downa,  the  Oreek  performera,  the  jesting  dandiea  and  the  machinist 
or  arene-adjuster.  All  the  names  of  the  aoldiera  appear."  For  more 
on  the  rcxtlfum,  red  flac,  and  rixiUatia,  coniult  our  chapter  on  the 
ancient  rrd  /la^  of  the  workingsiui. 

1  Voyage,  2,  p.  21. 
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interesting  of  these  unions  known  to  have  existed  ooctkI 
with  those  times,  or  approximately  so. 

The  commumones  mimorum,  one  of  which  *  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  Bovillensis,  and  others 
ill  gjeat  numbers  in  Greece  *  and  elsewhere,  were  unions 
of  mimic  actors.  They  constiluled  an  order  by  them- 
selves. It  appeal's  that  they  marched  around  in  the  cities 
and  took  from  tiieir  friends  and  the  public  whatever  gifts 
were  offered.  We  mention  these  data  to  exhibit  to  our 
readers  the  colossal  scale  on  which  amusements  were  cod- 
ducted,  that  the  mind  may  be  prepared  to  comprehend 
the  vast  amount  of  labor  of  the  lowly,  which  the  evo- 
lutions of  this  business  entailed. 

Following  up  our  scheme  of  inquiry  into  the  dark  chasms 
and  gaps  of  history,  from  a  standpoint  of  sociological  in- 
vestigation, our  point  of  intensest  interest  is  the  question 
whether  these  purveyors  of  pastimes  were  organized.  Of 
this  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  in  the  inscriptions. 
In  (he  catalogue  of  the  archaeologist  Orelli,  there  app>ear 
no  less  than  twelve  tolerably  well  preserved  slabs  which 
show  not  less  than  a  hundred  unions  1 

At  Rome  there  is  an  inscription,  much  broken  and  de- 
faced by  time  and  neglect,'"  which  bears  positive  proof 
that  the  theatre  players  were  not  only  organized  but  that 
they,  like  the  gladi.ilors  belonged  to  the  plebeian  stock. 
Caput  VI.,  of  Orelli's  work,  headed  Ludi,  Res  Scaenica  et 
cet.,  has  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  inscriptions, 
a  large  number  of  which  are  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  either 
genuine  unions  or  corporate  communes.  But  as  some  of 
these  unions  were  those  of  gladiators,  we  resen-e  their  de- 
scription for  that  more  tragical  and  brutal  class  of  amuse- 
ment. 

A  very  remarkable  mimic  performance  for  enjoyment 
was  once  in  vogue  durinc  the  insurrection  of  the  Sicilian 
slaves  B.  C.  143-134.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  in  addition  to  accredited  kings  and  tyrants  of  Sicily 
there  once  reigned  a  king  of  the  slaves.  The  extraordi- 
nary history  of  king  Eunus  is  so  interesting  and  so  re- 
plete  with    passages  which   enlighten   the  student   of  so- 

•  Orrll.,   Imer.,    No.   2.635.   alto  Noi.    4,094,   4,101. 

» MoiDnia«n,  D«  CoIf«(nur  rt  SodaticiU  Ramanorum,  p.  83.  **Th« 
unloni  of  roiinicft.  both  in  name  and  kind  of  asaouiation  are  the  Sam* 
In  arrangemrnt  a«  the  Greek  communei  of  ekilled  workmen  of  tba 
Dlonyaian  order,  which  were  exceedingly  numeroai  amonjr  the  Qr««ka." 
Idtm,   note  6,    "Comraunia  Mimorum   molta   InTeoiuntur,      §10^   *te. 

loOrelL,   No.   2,61B;   Uarini,   AIH.   2.  p.   488. 
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ciology  on  points  that  we  have  reserved  for  it  a  separate 
chapter  as  a  special  illustration  of  our  theme."  It  is 
enough  here  to  bring  t'orward  the  episode  alluded  to  in 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  aucieut  titues  theatrical  per- 
formances were  sometimes  conducted  in  presence  of  ene- 
mies whereby  to  tantalize  and  lo  wreak  revenge.  The 
Sicilian  capitalists,  landlords  and  slaveholders  had  for  a 
long  time  been  growing  niggai'dly  and  cruel.  It  was  a 
common  thing  for  a  slave  master  owning  from  500  to 
1,000  slaves,  to  call  their  poor  little  children  together 
precisely  as  the  herder  calls  his  swine,  and  feed  them 
nuts,  pods  and  dried  figs "  because  the  helpless,  enslaved 
and  horribly  cruelized  beings  were  considered  no  better 
than  hogs.  One  Polias,  an  enormously  wealthy  Agrigen- 
tine  not  only  thus  abused  his  slaves  but  often  whipped 
large  numbers  of  them  at  the  post  at  night,  to  prepare 
them  for  obedience  tl^p  following  day.  Damopbilus,  who 
owned  500  slaves  at  Enna  in  Sicily,  was  another  extremely 
rich  planter.  He  stan-ed  his  human  chattels,  while  at 
the  same  time  driving  them  beyond  their  powers.  One 
day  several  of  them  ventured  to  ask  him  for  more  cloth- 
ing; for  the  place  is  many  feet  above  the  sea  and  chilly 
during  some  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  supplication 
though  given  in  a  respectful  manner  was  treated  not  only 
with  refusal  but  with  a  severe  castigation.  His  wife, 
Megallis,  wai,  if  possible,  the  more  heartless  and  brutal  of 
the  two.  She,  with  her  own  hand  stabbed  and  whipped 
to  death  several  of  her  female  slaves,  first  torturing  them 
with  her  knife  and  her  stiletto  or  needle.'*  Unable  to  en- 
dure their  inhuman  tortures  the  infuriated  slaves  sud- 
denly arose  in  rebellion  and  seizing  their  tormentors 
murdered  them  in  great  numbers,  Damophilus  was  blud- 
Igeoned  in  the  theatre  of  Enna  in  presence  of  his  wife, 
Megallis.  A  council  was  held  on  her  case,  before  her 
husband's  dead  body,  in  the  theatre.  Our  authority  does 
not  establish  that  the  mimic  performance  was  gone 
through   with    during   the   wild   gloatings   of  that    bloody 

II  Sre  C1i«p.  VII.  An  account  of  the  Ulmic  pUyi  at  the  liecc*. 
pp.   229330. 

usee  Dr.  BQcher,  Au/itSndt  dtr  untrtien  Arbriler.  p.  63-64,  quot* 
log  Slobffius  on  F/ori7u«,  LXII.  48.  We  have  also  tn  many  piacea 
flTen  quotationa  proline  thia  bjr  other  authors.  See  index,  Food  0/ 
tht   Slavft  and    Freedmcn. 

ilConault  Chapter  ix.  On  Eunus,  and  the  flrat  Sicilian  war,  where 
Quotations  explaining  these  brulatfties,  taken  from  the  frafmenU  of 
Dlodorua,    are  given,   together   with  excerpts   from   Biicber   and  othera. 
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night:  but  no  doubt  the  tables  were  turned  upon  the 
tivinbling'  millionaires  who  before  were  wont  to  shoot 
with  almost  equal  savagery  at  the  mutual  murder  of  their 
mynuidous  acting  as  their  slaves.  The  result  of  the  trial 
of  Megallis  was  her  coudenmaiion  acd  sentence  to  death. 
She  was  dra^ped  to  a  rook  and  plunged  headlong  into 
the  hidevvjs  abyss  by  the  women  themse'.res.  Their 
daughter,  a  tender  girl  who  had  many  times  remonstrated 
agai'.-.st  her  mothers  cruelly,  was  treated  with  respeetfol 
tvunesy.  guarded  from  da::ger  and  u::der  escort  sect  to 
a  place  of  safety.  This  uprising  lasted  10  years,  daring 
which  lime  mar.y  places  were  captured  by  siege.  The 
slaves  who.  a..Avrdi::g  to  history.-*  a:  le::gth  arose  to  the 
t;umber  of  i>.V.'.»>.'>  i::  Sicily,  inaugurated  the  system  of 
holding  histrlv'-.Lic  r:imes  c\-=pc«^i  :=  their  own  rude 
v?r.;-,''ts   .-:   th.-y:::   ani  rfrrfser.trd  by  r*rfor=:«rs  who 

t:Tt'vi    ^"'rt'.'.    *"-';"•"    ^t'r^    .""r-itTtl.?.     Ir.    t-.is    ni^*^r    tbtv 

Svs^-rji.' •*.   ::-?  :-:'.-.  ~r-:i:-.  ;  Av.iv-r.  i':-:r  :'ii  ran".*   :f 

.■:"   -.rv    ?..••■.■••    4— -T    is   r-5.-f^      :'   -^ir.    4.:;:;rr:    a 

ry  .w.".v '."..•;  :•  ■<<;  v~:  :.•  ir  .•.  >  r:-S"r^  rf-".'.:*  to  rs- 
*-.*,•-  ■.:■.■•-■■.:  •■•;  rV  '.  .:  r-r:.-:  ir  .1  '.r  "::T:r  ::  :z*  n-s%ff 
.■:'  v>-v.-.<  :':-:  T  iil'-iz  :■:-.  :.-:  ^-.-i  i:  i:.i::rLi".  soe-r# 
wiiv'i  ':?  i/.:  :■.>  .••—::•..■■.■«  -••:z  *'<:*.  ■«■;■:«  frr^e-i 
tc  ivrt-TT.-.  v.-  '.If  A>-4.  '.-  ■'•■■  :•:•  a  zlzL  wis  rut 
t^  yM-.^it  17  :  •-  :.:   ':   -      i:.  ;  ri:r:   ::  tr   :'/vr%lz'. 

■W.    C»     CVCV-i;:.     ,'•.•:•    •.:".■.•.:•■.     '.-'     ~.C".'     '-'■     '■-■i     ~.>.'i     1^Z~  ^^.- 

tknczv  4r,i  :;7  ;  .>  4  /. :  .-■  :;-.  i.*:  i~  y  .:  -.•:;-.-^ 
arttii  *J»v-»  ivi  c  .'  •.  i:  .-s.  -.«.■."  1  .-i^r::"  ?. 'r.!-.  s=-git 
vi&  "is  -iTiviiiiii:  e  .••.:■■.•"  : .-  "::  -  =  77  :•:- L.z::-  :: 
ihvvnr.   TT-ij   :.-.-•■    ■      v  m    .a   ~.-<   is.  i   "n-i'i::    u.r 

lody    *.r'i         -j.-   ":«•:•:    :;•:    -.    •       ;   —  ■:  i-*  rvrtj"    --s-r. 

dig*.- ■  v.'.-  ••>:.—  .  :  -•  ■.■•.-•■.—  v-  V  ■.:;  X.v.i::  »i.-ii. 
i»TeS-      'tf   i.--  r;  *  .:'  -<:    '-  .>■   V".    ■;•- -i  i-"i  '-=    rtj-ir 

a«r«~r>-'    .  ■    .      •■   .   .    •  . 
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captured  soldiers  could  now  have  a  practical  insight  into 
the  causes  of  the  great  insurrection,  when,  under  sting- 
ing argents  of  their  mock  scholae  praeceptores,  they 
fought  each  other,  to  the  music  of  jeer  and  of  derision 
from  70,000  vengeance-wreaking  infuriates  I 

Wakes  •"  held  over  the  deceased  bodies  of  friends  are 
not  of  Christian  origin  but  of  a  much  higher  Pagnn  an- 
tiquity. Again,  where  history  is  silent,  the  inscriptions 
— those  whispering  cJironiclei"a  like  grinning  skeletons 
of  the  murdered — survive  to  lisp  their  tesliiuony  before 
our  courts  of  science.  This  subject  of  the  origin  and 
practice  of  holding  wakes,  supposed  by  some  to  belong 
to  the  Christianized  races,  is  really  to  be  sought  among 
the  stones  which  tell  the  savage  tales  of  haughty  masters' 
funeral  feasts  whereat  poor  worklngmen  were  foixed  to 
fight  as  gladiators;  and  when  they  fell  by  mutually  inflicted 
gashes,  were  buried  beside  the  great  dead  hero  with  the 
object  of  remaining  guard  to  him  as  they  had  done  in  life. 
This  is  the  true  origin  of  wakes.  They  were  origfinally, 
extremely  bloody,  and  should  be  classed  among  other 
specimens  of  moribund  or  fading  heathen  customs,  that 
are  gradually  disappearing  from  the  earth. 

Scholars  reading  the  Latin  classics,  are  sometimes  puz- 
zled to  comprehend  the  reason  why  Cicero,  Suetonius, 
Florus  and  the  rest,  so  unexceptionally  speak  of  the  dan- 
cer, aaltator;  the  female  dancer,  saltatrix,  and  the  little  girl 
dancer,  saltatricida,  with  a  species  of  contumely.  Of 
everything  not  human,  however  humble,  they  could  speak 
in  praise.  Their  favorite  horses,  dogs,  cats,  even  cows 
could  earn  a  good  word  and  a  caress;  and  all  things  ger- 
mane to  their  household  were  worthy  of  a  feeling  thought. 
But  it  is  8  seemingly  strange  fact  that  dancers  who  worked 
so  hard  to  amuse  the  ancients,  g^et  only  a  reproachful 
mention. 

Among  amusements  it  may  be  best  to  class  the  various 
kinds  of  musical  instrument  players.  There  was  a  regular 
union  of  the  trumpeters,  oenatores."  Another  sort  of 
trumpeter  was  the  httccinaior,  who  played  the  shepherd's 
horn  which  had  a  long  range  of  sound."  These  trumpet- 
ers also  accompanied  the  army.     Usually  the  horns  were 

i«  FrleiilXndsr.   DamteUungtn  atu  drr  SUUnfetcSichlt  Rom:  11.    Id. 

IT  Of  t^iis  ve  have  >uurtnc«  in  the  work  of  Oruter,  Insertptionu 
Totiu*  Orbis  Rnmanorum,  No.  261,  4;  a  marble  elab  siriuc  unmlBteIc- 
»b}e  flTidence. 

II /dot,   1.116,  4. 
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crooked.  Mommsen  who  has  worked  oat  tlie  eridenees 
in  regard  to  the  Boman  arrangement  of  eenturiaus,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  military  notions  which  distributed  the 
trade  onions  into  sqaads  of  tens  and  hundreds,  thinks  that 
another  trumpeter,  the  liticen  ^*  also  had  liis  union,  prob- 
ably a  mutually  protective  association  like  the  musieiass' 
anions  of  the  present  time.  The  Ulieenes,  were  clarion 
blowers  and  their  music  was  shrill  and  exciting.  Still  an- 
other kind  of  trumpeters  were  the  tubicenes  '°  who  are  like- 
wise known  to  have  been  an  organized  profession  or  trade. 
They  played  the  tuba.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  bow 
a  separate  society  was  necessary  for  each  instrument.  If 
there  were  a  number  of  different  instruments  in  each, 
corresponding  to  a  band  of  music  organized  for  self-sup- 
port, as  in  our  times,  it  would  not  appear  remarkable.       _ 

The  union  of  tcabillarii "  does  not  appear  so  inconsist-  ■ 
ent;  since  the  ancient  scabellium  was  au  awkward  instru-  ' 
ment  played  upon  by  the  feet,  while  very  probably  the 
hands  were  also  employed  thrumming  another  instrument 
whose  harmonies  combined,  made  a  band  of  themselves. 
The  bagpipe  is  known  to  be  an  ancient  instrument — so  old 
that  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  a  god  of  the  mythical  an- 
tiquity. Whether  the  old  tibia  utriculana  was  the  identi- 
cal bagpipe  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  is  a  question;  but 
judging  from  the  derivation  of  the  word  there  is  a  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
its  construction.  The  bagpipers  had  an  association  called 
the  collegium  utricularium  -'  and  there  are  several  inscrii)- 
tions  to  that  effect.  In  addition  to  the  one  found  by  Do- 
nati,  we  have  one  described  in  Gruter's  collection  and  cat- 
alogued by  Orelli.^'  It  was  found  at  Lyons.  It  is  some- 
thing like  an  epitaph  and  the  work  bears  the  marks  of 
having  been  dedicated  to  the  name  of  the  president,  mag- 
itter,  of  the  organization ;  althougrh,  in  this  case  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  usual  word  colleg^tim  or  corpus. 

The  comicen  or  horn  player  was  another  musician  **  who 
is  found  mentioned  on  the  same  marble  with  a  liticen  at 

ItOrell.,   Inter.,   No.   4,105.  _ 

M/d<m,  Not,  2,448   >nd   1,808  both  were  collefis  or  uniona.  ( 

11  Orell.,   Inter..  4.117,   2,643.  ■ 

XlOrell.,   No*.  4,118,   4,120,  4,131,  ell  were  unfoiu,   also  Donctl.   3,^ 
p.  470.   0,  cit^s  B  »tnn^  foana   st  Cabelti.   which   h»«  moritM  couftider- 
■bl*  oommnit.     The  Inicripiion  register!  %  nnaine  anion. 

M  Orell.,    Inter.    Lai.    CoU.    No.   4.344.     No*.    8,308    aad    6,808    ara 
*l*o   unions. 

>4  Idsm,  Ne.  4, IDS. 
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Rome.  But  the  music  of  the  horn  blowers  and  that  of  the 
clarion  players  was  so  similar  that  it  may,  in  this  case,  be 
a  confusion  of  the  two  in  one. 

The  flute  players  deserve  a  more  particular  mention. 
Among  the  Romans  they  were  called  libicenes,  and  among 
the  Greeks  auletrides.  In  very  remote  antiquity  the  latter 
existed  at  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Attica.  They  were 
poor  girls  of  lowly  orig^in  who  went  about  playing  their 
flutes  and  earning  here  and  there  a  little  coin,  sufficient 
to  keep  them  from  suffering.  Some  of  them  were  very 
beautiful;  and  as  this  natural  acromplishmeat  was  some- 
times more  charming  even  than  their  music,  there  goes  up 
a  charge  against  their  character."*  It  is  now  known  that 
these  flute  players  were  organized  in  a  trade  union  or  some 
kind  of  a  labor  federation.  In  order  to  carry  on  their 
business  they  were  required  to  pay  a  small  tax  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  license,  which  tax  was  collected  by  the  vec- 
tigalarii  as  stated  in  our  chapter  on  the  customs  collect- 
ors. This  was  another  union  whose  members  were  re- 
quired by  the  state  to  collect  the  last  denarius,  even  if 
they  had  to  torture,  imprison  or  sell  the  poor,  impecuni- 
ous creatures  as  slaves.  It  may  therefore  have  liajipened 
that  a  beautiful  auletrid,  before  suiTendcring  her  lii'e  as  a 
slave  and  legalized  concubine  of  the  wealthy  Roman  or 
Athenian  who  bought  her  at  the  shambles,  would  some- 
times procure  the  inveterate  tax  money  by  accepting  the 
"best  available  oflfere  which  promised  life  and  liberty. 

At  Rome  a  genuine  flute  players'  union,  collegium  tibi- 
cenum  Romanorum,  existed  "  during  the  emperors,  which 
■was  shielded  from  the  repressive  laws  against  organiza- 
tion by  being  a  sacred  commune.  Probably  the  girls 
played  sacred  music  on  occasions."  That  there  were 
male  members  in  this  commune  is  certain.  The  wording 
of  the  inscription  shows  this  one  name  taking  the  mascu- 
line termination.  There  were  also  at  Athens  and  the  Pi- 
TtBMS  many  of  the  aulitrides  or  Greek  flutists  who  lived 
Tjnder  protection  of  their  gallant  unions.  A  study  of  the 
excellent  -work  of  Guhl  and  Koner  '*  will  afford  the  reader 
much  additional  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
musio. 

2>  Cf.   Sanger'!  BMety  of  PnMluHon.  chip,   iil,  p.  46. 
:•  ReineK,    pp.    184187. 

ar  "Qui    Barris    pnblicis    presto    Bunt."     Or^H.,    Inner.,    No.    1,808. 
aB  Gnhl  snd  Koner.  Life  of  tht  Greeks  nnd  Romane,  Tr,  F.  Ha«ff»r, 
(Len.   Ohktto   aed    Windni). 
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The  great  ludi  cercenses  which,  although  in  point  of  his- 
tory, treatment  of  performers  and  other  features,  were 
very  different  from  the  gladiatorial  style  of  amusement, 
80  resemble  these  latter  in  many  other  respects  that  it 
seems  consistent  to  treat  of  them  as  belonging  to  one 
variety.  The  Roman  circus  was  not  the  only  institution 
of  its  kind.  There  was  evidently  a  circus  at  Lyons.  An 
inscription  mentioning  a  union  of  players,  speaks  of  the 
right  of  organization  at  Lyons,  for  all  who  wish." 

Everything  built  to  entertain  amusement  seekers  among 
the  Romans,  whether  at  Rome,  Pompeii  or  elsewhere,  if 
public,  took  the  amphitheatrical  shape.  There  were 
numerous  race-courses  at  Rome,  some  of  which  were  of 
prodigious  extent.  The  circus  Maximus '"  was  enormous. 
"According  to  the  latest  calculations,  in  late  imperial 
times,  it  must  have  contained  480,000  seats.  It  is  about 
21,000  feet  long  by  400  wide."  "  It  is  very  old,  having 
been  begun  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  These  figures  are 
sufficient  proof  of  themselves,  that  Rome  once  contained 
an  immense  population.  Large  numbers  of  slaves  were 
necessary  to  supply  the  labor  of  these  enormous  public 
works.  The  many  scenes  of  hippodromes,  chariot-run- 
ning, foot-racing,  of  archery,  mock  manoeuvres,  and  sham 
battles  were  observable  from  a  great  distance.  They 
thrilled  vast  audiences. 

But  the  inner  life  of  the  poor  who  were  to  manage  and 
carry  out  the  innumerable  features  of  those  games  is  a 
subject  of  which  the  reader  of  history  learns  little.  They 
were  all  of  the  lowly  class  and  eked  out  a  living  under 
many  difficulties  and  humiliations;  and  many  of  those 
who  were  not  slaves  but  existed  in  the  capacity  of  freed- 
men,  took  refuge  from  abuse  and  overtoil  under  the  mea- 
gre privilege  left  them  to  unite  in  mutual  self-aid. 

But  the  celebrated  gladiatorial  amusements  are  more 
generally  known  to  us  at  this  day,  although  the  circus 
performance  has  outlived  them,  being  yet  common  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  There  was  no  mockery  about  the 
amphitheatre.  The  combats  were  real.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  large  traffic  in  linns,  tigers,  leopards  and 
other  wild  animals  for  the  combats.  Not  only  did  the 
Romans  pit  lion  with  tiger,  panther  with  bear,  lynxes  and 

>»Omt.,  481,   1.     Inter.  Tot.  OrbU  Rom. 

to  Uuhl    tnd   Koner,    LI/*  of  (A<    Orttlu  and   Soman*,  Tr.  pp.   433- 
438. 
«i  OnU  and   Kontr,   pp.   438-4.     8m   tt-  481   aou. 
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leopards  with  serpents,  bnt  they  matched  tigers,  lions 
and  serpents  of  terrible  ferocity  with  men.  When  at  the 
great  games  the  stock  of  fierce  wild  animals  was  killed  oS 
they  sent  hunters  in  quest  of  more.  Romanelli "  pre- 
serves an  inscription  which  for  clearness  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  archteologists  as  an  object  of  much  value. 
The  inscription  commemorates  a  family  (probably  a  com- 
munity) of  hunters  of  Pompeii,  who  procured  noble  game 
from  the  forests,  and  mentions  Popidius  Rufus  as  the 
manager  of  the  familia  gladiatorum. 

We  have  elsewhere  seen  that  there  were  anions  of 
sweepers  of  the  amphitheatres,  collegia  arenariorum.  They 
were  not  required  to  fight  in  the  arena.  They  dragged 
the  dead  gladiators  off  the  sands,  shoveled  up  the  blood, 
new-sprinkied  the  floor  with  sand,  sharpened  the  gladia 
or  swords  as  well  as  the  javelins  and  other  tools,  stood 
ready  to  perform  any  service,  even  perhaps  that  of  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  of  vanquished  gladiators  who  heroically, 
when  hoTs  de  combat,  bleeding  and  dying  with  their  gaping 
gashes,  impatient  of  death,  bent  the  head  to  receive  the 
severing  stroke  of  the  broadsword.'* 

Marin  i  found  two  queer  inscriptions,  graved  on  one 
stone,  of  gladiators  who  "fell  fighting,  steel  in  hand."  '♦ 
Inscription  No.  2,552  of  Orelli's  Res  Scaenica  is  designated 
by  him  as  representing  gladiatorial  combats  in  the  coli- 
seum. It  is  a  horrible  thought  for  an  age  like  this  to  en- 
dure; yet  there  was  a  time  when  killing  men  for  sport 

>a  Romanelli,  Tiaffirio  a  Pomprj,  tome  I,  p.  63;  Marlni,  Mti.  I,  p. 
I8S.  It  U  clear  that  there  muat  have  beeo  liona  In  the  foretta  of  lit. 
Olrnpus  for  Polydamua  the  wrestler  (B.  0.  404,  aee  Plato,  Bekk. 
Lend.  chap.  XIX  note)  killed  a  hupe  lion  there.  Lions  are  known 
to  have  lived  in  Germany  and  hyenas  in  En(.  See  Buckland,  Reliqum 
DUMvianf9,  Lond.,  1822,  because  their  bones  are  now  being  found  in 
the   Pleistorene  caves. 

»  Bnlwer  Lytton's,  Latt  Daft  of  PamptH,  where  theie  awfnl  leenei 
are  fraphically  set  forth. 

>4  Marini,  Atti,  I,  p.  165.  The  modern  ages  are  actively  studying 
out  the  horrora  of  the  gladiatorial  combats.  We  refer  the  reader  who 
nay  doubt  as  to  whether  these  people  fought  under  the  moat  intense 
humiliations,  to  the  cuts  of  Guhl  and  Koner,  pp.  682-3,  (ran«.,  showing 
the  dialresslng  scenes  of  these  fights  with  the  wild  animsia,  also  to 
Carey,  Principttt  o/  PoUtieal  Econemv,  Part  III.  p.  133:  "The  great 
masB  having  sunk  to  barbarous  rudeness,  bloodjr  gladiatorial  ^aroes  and 
combats  of  wild  beaals  took  the  place  of  dramatic  representations,  while 
the  few  were  becoming  more  refined  and  fastidious."  To  the  leono- 
grapkie  Cyclopadia.  Division  IV.  New  Tork,  1851,  R.  Oarrigue. 
Tafel  15,  magnificent  steel  engraving  of  the  arena,  where  are  ae«n 
fighting  men,  women,  elephants,  tigers,  lions,  panthera  and  aerpenia, 
for  the  amuaemenls  of  myriads  in  the  seats  abovel  That  they  fongbt 
naked  see  Idtm  Hecht,  Section  IX,  Tafel  7,  Vol  II,  Plates,  abowing 
Ben  killing  men. 
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was  so  popular  that  crowned  heads  were  turned  from 
meditation  to  convulsions  of  delight  by  the  sight;  and 
ladies  dressed  in  the  costliest  attire  of  fashion  could  sit 
for  hours  bewitched  with  the  whirl,  the  charge,  the  lunge 
of  steel  and  shrieks  of  pain,  the  spurt  of  blood  from  the 
wounds  of  naked  men,  the  roar  of  lions  and  screech  and 
growl  of  tigers,  bears  and  wolves,  the  murderous  hand-to- 
hand  tights  of  the  hoplomacki  with  heavy  swords  and  the 
whole  swirling,  mazy,  gory  labyrinth  of  the  Roman  arena  t 
Surely,  forced  as  we  are  to  admit  that  such  scenes  of  cru- 
elty really  once  ejcisted,  as  it  were,  among  our  forefathers, 
we  feel  almost  constrained  to  admit  that  the  many  thon- 
sands  of  years  which  had  flown  before  the  present  era,  had 
produced  little  better  than  savages  to  people  the  world. 
Those  awful  brutalities  were  the  product  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem. They  could  not  have  taken  place  where  men  were 
free. 

The  gladiators  had  several  different  names.  Some  were 
called  gladiators,  some  minnillions,  some  agitators,  some 
pugnatores,  some  ergastularii,  according  to  their  social 
rank  and  the  kind  of  weapons  with  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  consummate  their  murderous  tasks.  But  slaves 
though  they  were,  they  found  means  to  aceompli.sh  frater- 
nal unions.  That  there  were  unions  of  gladiators  inscrip- 
tions exist  so  plentifully  to  prove,  that  the  most  sceptical 
can  no  longer  doubt.  There  are  several  inscriptions,  evi- 
dently signs  of  gladiator  brokers,"  showing  that  there  were 
speculators  in  this  species  of  human  flesh.  Being  slaves  and 
not  freedmen,  except  in  cases  where  they  won  freedom  by. 
killing  their  adversary,  human  or  wild  beast,  thus  achieving 
their  manumission,  they  could  only  with  difficulty  organize 
for  mutual  help. 

Orelli,  in  Res  Scaenica,  No.  2,066  reproduces  the  remark- 
able inscription  of  Donati,  found  in  Rome,  which  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  served  a  union.  Of  itself  it  is  an  object  of 
surprise;  and  has  not  yet  been  studied  enough  to  shed  all 
the  light  that  was  latent  in  its  curious  palteograph.  There 
are  recorded  in  the  Res  Scaenica  of  Orelli  not  less  than  a 
dozen  genuine  trade  unions  of  the  gladiatorial  art.  This  of 
itself  makes  it  conjectural  whether  there  was  not  some  law 
relative  to  the  organization  of  slaves. 

Fortune-telling  was  so  common  that  there  is  a  law  in  the 
code  of  TheodosiuB  providing  for  a  union  of  fortune-tellers, 

••  OralU  Inter..  4,1B7  tnd  4,247  of  Artet  $t  OpHfeit. 
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corpus  nemeeiacorum.^'^  They  had  a  secret  order  whose 
members  worshiped  the  goddess  of  fortune,  called  Dea 
Nemeii.  They  were  sotaothing  like  our  clairvoyants  j  some 
of  them  like  our  psychologists  but  more  nearly  resembling 
the  aruspieea  and  diviners  of  oracles.  Such  was  the  super- 
stition among  all  classes  that  they  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  rich  and  poor  and  probably  patronized  a  good  deal,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  to  combine  profit  wilh  mysterious 
wisdom. 

There  are  some  great  stories  connected  with  superstition. 
Eunus  the  slave  king  of  Enna  in  Sicily  was  a  fortune-teller. 
The  poor  downtrodden  slaves,  crushed  to  the  lowest  condi- 
tion which  left  breath  and  animation  in  their  tortured 
frames,  when  they  heard  of  his  wise  sayings — some  of  which, 
like  those  of  our  weather  prophets,  came  true — and  when 
they  were  informed  by  him  that  he  wa.«  destined  to  quit 
the  servile  post  of  waiter  in  His  master's  family  and  assume 
the  royal  robes  of  a  monarch,  they  believed  him;  and  this 
superstitious  credulity  actually  wrought  the  fact.  He  was 
fortune-teller,  fire-eater,  prestidigitator  and  stump  speaker; 
and  combined  with  all  this  a  bluff  managerial  talent  and  a 
rollicking  pood  nature  and  winsomeness  which  determined 
and  cast  the  die  to  the  greatest  insurrection  known  in  history 
unless  we  except  that  of  Spartacus.  If  he  had  no  organ- 
ization at  the  start  he  soon  effected  one.  He  also  showed 
much  shrewd  resignation  of  his  prerogatives  of  kingship 
when  he  gave  to  tlie  terrible  Achaeos,  and  the  impetuous 
Cleon  the  command  of  the  armies.  He  showed  a  wisdom 
akin  to  revelation  when  he  decided  not  to  take  arras  per- 
sonally but  to  stay  in  hid  palace  and  blow  fire  out  of  Lis 
mouth,  dawdle  with  the  trinkets  of  his  throne  and  let  these 
generals  fight  his  battles  with  a  soldiery  of  slaves  who  be- 
lieved that  every  word  he  uttered  was  dropped  from  the 
Almighty. 

Witchcraft  and  fortune-telling  have  been  twin  trades 
from  the  earliest  times  and  were  well  worth  organizing  for; 
and  as  they  were  intimately  allied  to  the  mysteries  of  early 
religions  the  membership  had  less  difficulty  in  procuring 
laws  exempting  them  from  suppression.  But  they  carried 
it  to  intrigue  and  machination,  so  that  oftentimes  it  did  not 
restrict  itself  to  simple  amusement.  It  gained  a  strong 
foothold  upon  the  solemnity  of  religion  and  exercised  so 

»•  "The  rortaoo-lfnors  whole  luteUr;  dirinity  !•  the  (oddcu  of 
Jott<M  NemesiB  (sun-wnrship),  the  eam*  »•  good  fortune."  Cod. 
Thwd.  lib,  XrV,   NkU  cd  leg.  2,   Ut  VII. 
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powfol  •  aoBtnl  of  : 
pniifw  of  tiw 
cf  batth. 

Giwt  wuiulmiB  of  wnM—  of  '. 
tfaa  Gmaki  and  Romnw."  Wo  have  eqiedally  i 
part  of  tha  anoiant  wscid  inWIalwl  hf  tha  Raaum  atoek  of 
tba  Indo-Earapeaii  naa;  bat  tUa  «aa  bmic^  for  ttw  par* 
mae  of  makiiig  tko  faefc  pai^neooua  tfait  tiw  I 
mir  peopte  had  a  labor  matwaait  and  tiiat  the 
WCTB  ogganiind.  Tn  Oraaw^  E^ria^  HmwiBia,  Qaaly  < 
and  the  ragiana  of  tha  Danaba  an  alao  foond  ' 
and  other  evideneea  Oat  oaaa  •  gnat  tada  and  laborl 
ment  exkted  eovoting  BMMt  of  tha  thai  Boman  vorid.'* 

arlioaiaMa,  !>*  CM.  rt  gtd^  Simi*»arvm,  p.  M,  aal*  C  "V«f 
■Mr  malmm  at  comie  acton  are  brins  diHortrtd.'* 

HWiaam,  Xfmhtrt  af  VafO^nd,  p.  142.  mJkm  MM  naota  trtlaK 
tkoB^  writtni  s  tenfatj  »fo,  trt  i^tinblt  to  the  ata^  vUA  (agasM 
tkw*  pafw.  B*  ufi:  "Ai  thf  rich«  and  hixarr  M  tha  giaM  >■• 
is  Smw  iaeraMtd  ao  pnidliciaat}.'.  thii  mutt  tLarr  eeeaaiaaad  •  rast 
dmiUtton,  and  a  (eo«rst  plcotj  of  fold  md  illrvr:  nor  waa  U  paaaHili 
to  eeaflaa  tha  aonrf  lo  a  Urn  haodi:  ha<m«r,  ihe  aaeaaariM  oC  Bfa 
eoatiaBad  at  a  aioderate  prire,  aad  did  not  rlH  In  their  *ahia  la  pr» 
MftioB  lo  the  hlcii  ratnt  whiEti  ver«  art  oa  tkt  materiali  o(  huraiy." 
This  iho«8  that  ^earninc.  at  leaat,  tor  iha  aoclalMie  QMaB  laqgilr 
prarailad  aaaong  tbe   anneot  IotIt. 
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TRADE  UNIONS 

THS  ANCIEUT  CLOTHINQ-CUTTEES 

How  THE  ANCIENTS  WERE  (XOTHEU) — The  Unions  of  Fullers — 
Of  Linen  Wenvers,  Wool-carders,  Cloth-combers — Inscrip- 
tions as  Proof — ^L4iter  Laws  of  Tbeodosius  and  Justinian 
Revised — Government  Cloth  Mills — What  was  Meant  by 
Public  Works — Who  managed  Manufactures — The  Dyer's 
— Old-fashioned  Shoes  of  the  Forefathers — How  made — 
Origin  of  the  Crispins — The  Furriers'  Union — Roman 
Ladies  and  Fineries  of  Fur — ^The  great  Ragamuflin  Trade 
— Their  Innumerable  Unions — Ragpickers  of  Antiquity — 
Origin  of  the  Cenciajuole — Organization  of  the  Real  Tat- 
terdemalions— Origin  of  the  Gypsies — Hypothesis. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  clothing 
trades  were  organized.  Woollen  goods  in  those  times  were 
not  manufactured  in  large  mills  with  costly  machinery. 
Weaving  was  done  on  small  hand  looms,  and  the  fulling  of 
cloth  was  a  trade  by  itself.  Cotton  was  used  for  tents,  thea- 
tres and  also  to  some  extent  for  clothing  at  an  early  date; 
yet  our  limited  data  will  not  pennit  us  to  state  that  cotton 
manufacturers  were  organized.  But  the  workers  in  wool 
had  societies,  some  of  which  were  screened  from  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  many  other  trades,  on  account  of  their  in- 
nocent usefulness.  There  is  a  law  of  the  Theodosian  code  ' 
providing  for  the  right  or  privilege  of  mutual  organization 
to  the  fullers,  fuUones.  We  consequently  have  a  fullers' 
union  fuUonum  sodalicium '  commemorated  on  a  marble 
slab,  found  at  Spoleto;  another,  picked  up  at  Falaria,  in- 
scribed with  letters  so  well  preserved  that  no  hesitation  is 
indulged  in  by  the  critics  in  pronouncing  it  a  genuine  trade 
union  of  the  fullers,  as  the  word  "collegium"  appears  three 

iCod.  Theod.,  Dt  Excutalionlbvt  Artiliovm.  lib.  XIII,  tit  IV.  lex.  2. 

>  Hurilor,  Thriaurm  Velervm  Imcriptionum,  951,  9,  Found  at 
Bpoleto  ftmunc  the  Apennines.  It  U  an  inscription  in  marbl*.  OitU 
of  tb*  union,   Minerrt. 
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times  and  "aodalicium"  twice; '  both  terms  convey  the  : 
ing  of  mutual  union  or  organization;  axid  as  both 
inscriptions  appear  to  be  of  the  era  of  the  republic,  they 
are  probably,  very  old.  If,  however,  the  two  tablets  above 
cited  are  not  sufHcient  as  evidence  of  the  union  of  fallen, 
we  have  a  gem  from  Pompeii  in  the  form  of  an  inscription 
of  the  fullers  tcho  worked  iu  some  public  establisbmeot 
These  artisans,  as  Mommsen  observed  in  his  disquisition  oa 
labor  unions,  evidently  shielded  themselves  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  law  suppressing  the  colleges,  by  baring  re- 
course to  a  certain  amount  of  piety  *  which  they  scareely 
felt  in  their  hearts.  A  society  of  sacred  fullers  sounds 
ridiculous!'  Yet  this  inscription  commemorating  a  frt- 
temity,  or  at  any  rate,  a  force  of  workmen  fulling  clotb 
for  the  use  of  the  people,  bears  pious  words  which  would 
incline  one  to  imagine  that  some  of  their  wages  was  de- 
voted, like  a  collection  at  church,  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  holy  temples  instead  of  providing  for  the 
earners'  hungry  babes.  This  inscription  is  one  of  the  nwBy 
contributions  to  ethnological  science  which  the  eshnmatioos 
from  Pompeii  have  produced.  Of  course  then  no  one  can 
question  its  greater  antiquity  than  the  earthquake  of 
Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79 ;  and  it  might  have  existed  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  anterior  to  that  event. 

The  linen  weavers  during  the  emperors,  enjoyed  the  free 
right  of  organization,  according  to  a  provision  in  the  eoitt 
Theodosii,*  and  we  accordingly  have  an  inscription  quoted 
in  Orelli,'  of  the  linen  weavers,  lintearii,  found  at  NemM- 
sum,  by  Muratori.  But  the  stone  is  in  a  bad  condition- 
It  might  have  been  a  private  sign,  in  which  case  it  prove* 
nothing  to  our  purpose.* 

The  wool  carders,  lanarii  pectinarii,  nsed  to  card  »dJ 
weave  with  similar  cards  and  hand-looms  as  were  used  b\ 
the  colonists  of  the  United  States.  In  all  probability  tht 
teasel  was  used  iu  dressing  and  combing  the  cloth  the  same 

>  Cf.  Or«niua,  IrucripUonum  Latinarum  OMtetio,  Xoa.  4,050,  4lMl. 
8,201    rU   of  which   were  fullers. 

*  Mommaen,    />«  ColUgyi*   tt   Sodaliciit  Komanorum.   Cap.   T,   ftm't 
»  Vide    Orell.,    Inter,    Lai.    Coll.,    No.    3,2B1,    Optra    Publtca.     "tV 

freeborn   Bonn  of   EumAchit.    of  the  itcred   anion    of    cluth. fallen,  *W 
worked  for  the  ■lata    (or  public)."     Pomptii. 

•  Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  XXX.  6,  8.   18. 

7  Orell.,  Inner.  /.a((narum  Coriecllo,  Ko.  4,21&,  alio  Cod.  TImL 
Jib.   X,   20.    16. 

i  For  further  information  on  linen  weaven.  see  Granier,  Btttt*'* 
if  Clattet  Ovvrlirtii,  p.  310:  "The  principal  corporatJoni  «l  <i» 
•mplra  of  Bocaa  war*  thoae  of  the  weavera  and  drapen." 
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as  now ;  since  no  application  of  mechanical  invention  and 
science  lias  ever  superseded  the  use  of  the  teasel  in  combing 
cloth,  although  new  experiments  of  great  ingenuity  are  con- 
stantly being  made. 

The  weavers  and  carders  were  also  organized.  Of  this 
we  also  have  proof  in  the  inscriptions.  Griitcr  found  at 
Brixia*  a  fragment  of  a  slab  ou  which  were  engraved  a 
few  words  signifying  that  the  »odaUcium  or  union  had 
added  another  emancipated  slave  to  their  numbere,  either 
as  apprentice  or  otherwise.  The  organization  wns  one  of 
wool  carders.  The  same  author  records  several  others,  one 
of  them  discovered  in  the  village  of  Rummel  agri  Silvaedu- 
tensisA"    At  Rome  there  were  several  others  discovered." 

Inscription  No.  2,303  of  Oreili  is  placed  by  him  among 
Opera  publico,  public  works,  which  is  vei-y  strong  evidence 
that  the  state  farmed  out  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods 
to  the  unions,  who  produced  the  goods  for  the  governraeiit 
in  its  own  mills.  Did  the  Rflman  state  own  woollen  mills t 
It  would  be  well  for  political  economists  to  consider  this 
important  question  before  proceeding  to  accuse  the  labor 
movement  of  this  day  of  making  demands  which  are  "un- 
precedented" in  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  means  of  human  life  and  comfort.  The  evidences 
which  are  coming  to  light  through  the  labors  of  arch»olo- 
gists,  who  dig  up,  interpret  and  record  the  tcU-tale  palwo- 
graphs  of  an  ancient  civilisiation  are  accumulating  proof 
of  the  conjecture  that  once  in  Rome,  at  Athens  and  else- 
where, the  governments  were  owners  of  woollen  factories; 
and  that  they  were  run  for  government  by  trade  unions, 
watched,  curtailed,  hampered  and  restricted  of  course,  by 
the  jealous  optimate  politicians  lest  the  immense  advan- 
tages natural  to  such  a  method  should  conduce  to  the  lib- 
erty and  social  emancipation  of  the  proletaries.  The 
student  of  sociology  may  dimly  discern  some  obscure  light 
from  great  writers  to  the  effect  that  not  only  the  woollen 
mills  were  counted  as  public  works  but  also  many  other 
establishments  of  a  nature  to  supply  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  to  the  population. 

When  the  tiiien  or  woo!  was  carded,  spun,  woven  into 
cloth  and  fulled,  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  dyed.  It  is 
however  probable  that  then,  as  now,  the  goods  were  dyed 


I  Oruter,   tnteripHontt  ToHu§  Orbit  Somatwrvm,  648, 
lOJdem.  B57,  2. 
11 /dm.  648,  4. 
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in  the  yam.  This  required  another  trade — tliat  of  ^701 1 
There  was  a  class  of  dyers,  those  who  colored  the  oefe- 
brated  purple  hues,  who  were  especially  provided  hj 
law;"  the  blattearii.  They  enjoyed  the  free  privilege  oif 
organizing  their  numbers  and  possessed  trade  unions,  be- 
I  ing  exempt  from  the  restrictions  which  so  curtailed  and 
embarrassed  some  of  the  unions  of  other  trades. 

Another  class  of  dyers  were  the  murileguli  who  fished 
for  shells  and  purple-hsh  that  secreted  an  ink  used  for 
coloring  silk  and  probably  other  materials.  No  inaerip- 
tions  have  been  discovered  that  we  are  aware  of  wbieb 
describe  them,  but  frequent  mention  in  the  Roman  law  in 
connection  with  the  franchise  extended  to  some  uoioitf, 
corroborates  the  assurance  that  they  possessed  organixS' 
tions.  In  fact  their  fraternity  was  mentioned  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  codes  both  of  Theodosius  and  of  Justin- 
ian." These  workmen  colored  the  exquisite  red  and  pur- 
ple of  the  ancient  red  banner.'* 

Thus  we  have  the  cloth  ready  for  the  tailor.  The  an- 
cients wore  a  sort  of  loose  cloak  or  flowing  mantle  called 
sagum.  It  was  usually  of  long  wool  and  colored.  Tailors 
who  made  them  were  called  sagarii  "  and  they  were  or- 
ganized; but  as  they  were  a  branch  of  the  tailors'  pro- 
fession there  appear  no  special  inscriptions  of  tbem  except 
in  the  lists  of  epitaphs."  There  was  a  union  of  tailors 
provided  for  by  a  law  in  the  code  of  Theodosius,  under 
the  designation  given  them,  of  gynaeeiarii  "  which  is  1 
warping  of  a  Greek  word  and  a  Greek  custom  into  the 
Roman  tongue.  At  Athens  the  gynaeceum  was  that  por- 
tion of  any  bouse  where  the  women  lived.  They  also 
worked  there  for  their  masters;  and  by  this  we  know  tbtj 
were  often  slaves.  But  in  Rome  it  served  a*,  a  manufactory 
of  clothing  in  addition  to  being  the  harem  of  the  lord. 
Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  man  to  oversee  Ihb  work.'* 
As  the  emperor  wus  the  head  of  the  people  he  was  «on- 
sidered  the  government  i.nd  his  palace  like  the  residence  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  was  government  prop- 

Vt  Cod.  Theod.,  Dt  £iewa«sn<6w  ArHfciim.  Ub.  XIII,  Ut.  IT.  I« 
S. 

II  Cod.  JuiHniani.  IX.   T. 

X*  8««  chapter  on  the  A.ncitnt  Rti  Flag,  inftA. 

IB  Cod.  Thtodotii,  lib.  X,   tit.  6,  leg.   12,  lUo  X,  30. 

I<  Orellua,  Imcriptianum  Latinarvm  CoUtclio,  No>.  4,261  »Bd  4TSI> 
S^pulcroLia. 

17  Cod.  Ihiodotii,  lib.  X,  leg.   2,  3,  7  kud  X.  30,  2, 

l*Ood.  Jv»tiniani,  Ub.  XI,   7,   8. 
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erty;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  easily  proven  that 
certain  manufacturiug  establiBhments  were  carried  on  by 
the  ancient  govemznents;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the 
spinners',  weavers',  dyers'  and  tailors'  overseers  who  were 
c&lled  gynaeciarii,  bad  shops  in  the  emperors'  palaces  and 
conducted  the  manufacture  of  mantles,  togas  and  other  arti- 
cles of  clothing  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  for  the  house- 
hold of  his  majesty,  including  family  and  retinue.  These 
female  clothiers  worked  in  the  same  manner  for  others  of 
the  great  gentea  or  lordly  families.  This  prepares  us  for 
a  distinct  coiaprehensiou  of  the  desire  of  ancient  labor  to 
be  organized.  It  lifted  the  member  one  step  higher  than 
the  slave  and  placed  him  or  her  in  the  co-operative  super- 
vision and  care  of  the  fraternity.  The  Roman  gynaeciarius 
was  generally  a  man  who  had  charge  of  the  workshop. 

On  account  of  a  misapprehension  of  this  word's  true 
meaning,  lexicographers  define  the  gunaeciariua  as  an  over- 
seer of  a  harem !  This  is  a  cheap  way  of  degrading  the 
character  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  poor  work- 
ing women  who  plied  the  honest  needle  wherewith  to  eke 
out  a  wretched  living.  But  it  is  the  inscription* — a  late 
study — which  bring  out  the  original  home-meaning,  other- 
wise lost.  Not  only  the  code  of  Theodosius  but  that  of 
Justinian  contain  well-worded  provisions  for  the  organi- 
zation of  tailors  into  trade  unions.  This  association  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  women  as  well  as  their  chivalrous 
male  companions  in  poverty  and  lowliness  and  they  were 
only  too  glad  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  their  emperors, 
and  work  in  their  houses  and  those  of  the  grandees,  under 
a  foreman,  doubtless  also  a  member  of  the  union.  The 
gens  family  thus  furnished  shop,  tools  and  stock  and  the 
workers  here  performed  the  work.  But  family  and  state 
were  identical  terms. 

We  now  come  to  the  shoemakers.  If  the  reader,  in  ad- 
miring the  pictures  of  the  ancients,  will  carefully  observe 
the  apparel  in  which  their  feet  are  shod  he  will  notice 
that  the  shoe  has  the  form  of  a  sandal;  and  that  it  is 
laced  to  the  foot  like  a  modem  half-slipper.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  mostly  sole ;  there  being  very  little  upper-leather, 
especially  about  the  instep.  This  was  the  principal  art- 
icle of  foot  clothing  manufactured  by  the  ancients  for 
popular  use.  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Phoenicia,  and  North- 
em  Africa,  are  almost  semi-tropical  countries.  It  is  the 
pinching  cold  of  Central  Europe  that  has  forced  differ- 
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entiation  in  the  shape  of  shoes  and  boots.  The  Romao 
sandal,  solea,  was  manufactured  in  enormous  qoaalitiet 
largely,  no  doubt,  by  slaves.  But  as  we  have  posjtire 
evidence  of  unions  of  shoemakers,  solearii,  we  know  that 
they  were  also  produced  by  free  labor.  The  archwolopist 
Marini  foujid  at  Rome  a  beautiful  tablet  '*  on  which  it 
engraved  in  unmistakable  terras  the  name  of  the  union 
and  states  that  it  was  a  collegium  saliariHm  baxearwwt. 
This  means  that  the  members  manufactured  one  particu- 
lar kind  of  sandal  or  shoe — the  haxea  which  was  of  a  cer- 
tain Greek  jjattem.  In  the  Vatican  is  another  mentioned 
by  various  authors,'"  which,  however,  does  not  so  unma- 
takably  represent  a  trade  union.  The  Crispins,  it  is  well- 
known,  were  a  very  powerful  trade  union  of  a  later  date, 
whose  members  carried  with  them  a  bigoted  species  of 
priestcraft.  But  as  their  existence  is  of  so  curious  a 
character  and  their  organization  so  secret,  we  have  failed 
to  find  any  genuine  inscriptions.  Their  identity  however 
has  come  down  to  us  in  history,  and  marks  an  era  in  the 
Christian  religion,  connecting  it  with  labor  and  p^a<^ 
tically  verifying  its  precepts  by  its  commingling  of  the 
nobility  with  the  proletariat,  thus  leveling  all  to  one 
plane. 

Diocletian  was  the  tyrant  who  persecuted  the  earfy 
Christians.  Under  his  reign  two  brothers — noblemen  be- 
long^ing  to  a  gens  family; — were  converted  to  religion. 
Their  names,  as  the  story  goes,  were  Crispin  and  Crispb- 
ian.  For  a  poor  slave  or  freedraan  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity was  not  so  much  of  an  offense  because  he  had  no  rec- 
ognition, no  family;  but  for  a  nobleman  to  forsake  the 
worship  of  his  ancestral  manes  and  tutelary  saints,  abjure 
faith  in  tlie  miraculous  gods  and  goddesses  who  for  un- 
accounted ages,  by  sea  and  land  had  presided  over  tiM 
destinies  of  men  and  had  been  believed  in  with  an  iron- 
bound  confidence  and  a  terrorizing  authority  that  left  not 
a  shimmering  of  option  wherein  to  plant  an  independent 
thought — such  an  offender  was  thought  to  deserve  the 
punishment  of  death!  These  Crispins,  therefore,  having 
thus  oflfended  by  embracing  the  new  faith,  were  obliged 
to  fly  to  Gaul,  where,  according  to  vague  tradition,  tbev 
settled    at    Soissons,    preaching   by   day    and    shoemakiog 

IvUsrinl.   MH,   I.   p.    12. 
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evenings,  until  in  A.  D.  287,  they  were  executed  by  order 
of  Maxiinian.  They  had  first  founded  the  order  of  Cris- 
pins which  exists  to  this  day.  Many  centuries  afterwards, 
1645,  Crispins  were  chosen  as  the  patron  saints  of  a  re- 
ligio-industrial  community  at  Paris — a  secret  order  called 
the  (Teres  cordonniers — brother  shoemakers.  This  secret 
order  has  had  a  varied  experience.  It  was  suppressed 
several  times  but  grew  again;  and  to-day  the  order  of 
Crispins  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  many  other 
countries  of  the  world,  as  a  regular  and  genuine  trade 
union  of  shoemakers. 

There  was  also  a  union  of  soldiers'  bootmakers,  caligarii, 
spoken  of  by  Lampridius.*^  The  archasologist  Qriiter  *• 
brought  to  light  an  inscription  which  may  serve  as  proof. 
It  commemorates  the  existence  of  a  family  of  shoemakers 
who  made  such  shoes,  siUores  caligarii,  but  is  too  brief,  or 
at  least  the  section  of  it  which  we  have  seen  is  too  incom- 
plete for  a  specipien  to  fix  judgment  upon.  Another  stone 
from  Auximtim  is  more  elaborate  but  rendered  vague  by 
the  endless  abbreviations  which  the  Latins  seem  to  have 
been  so  fond  of.^" 

Mommseu  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Roman  manner 
of  dividing  the  unions  into  decurians,  centuriana  '*  and  other 
numbers,  somewhat  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  king  Numa, 
more  than  600  years  before  Christ.  This  inscription  alluded 
to  refers  to  the  ceiiturians,  and  the  division  to  which  the 
union  was  allotted.  Of  the  ordinary  shoemakers,  gutores, 
we  do  not  find  any  inscriptions  proving  that  they  possessed 
trade  organizations.  Perhaps  they  were  all  slaves,  as  was 
the  case  with  some  trades.  There  are  hopes,  however,  that 
more  inscriptions  may  yet  be  discovered  to  prove  that  the 
sutores  had  their  organization. 

In  Rome,  aa  at  the  present  time,  it  was  fashionable  to 
wear  furs;  and  we  also  know  that  the  furriers  were  organ- 
ized into  trade  unions.  The  furriers  were  called  pelliones. 
They  were  classed  as  innocent,  and  allowed  the  privilege  of 
combination  by  a  special  clause  in  the  code  of  Theodosius  " 
and  had  numerous  unions  of  the  trade.  Among  other 
branches  of  the  furriers  were  the  fringe  and  border  makers, 

II  Lunprldlui,   Alexandtr   Stvtnu,    88. 

tt  Oruter,   Inieriplionet  Toliv   Orbii  Romanorum,   S49,    1. 

MOreU.,  Inter.  Lat.  Coll.,  No.  8,868. 

3«  Momm.,  Di  Coll.  <(  Sodal,  Rom.,  Cap.   II,  p.  27-82. 

tsCod*  JAcMi.,  lib.  XIII,    Ut.   It,   leg.    2.    Dt  Sxciutitn{bu*  ArU- 
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timholarii,  *•  who  trimmed  ladies'  dresses  with  furs  or  coitljr  j 
silk  or  laces.  The  Umbolarii  or  fringers  were  conMCted  ' 
with  the  ladies'  bead  di-essers  on  the  one  hand  and  teitorts 
and  textrices,  male  and  female  weavers  on  the  other.  Tbit 
they  worked  in  the  bead  dress  or  hat  business  is  certAia; 
but  we  are  in  the  dark  about  the  method  and  personnel  of 
the  hat  manufacture  for  either  sex. 

A  very  remarkable  and  numerous  trade  union  called  «•- 
tonarii,  patctiworkers  and  junkmen  or  ragpickers,  crops  ont 
everywhere  among  the  inscriptions.  Near  the  ancient  town 
of  Come  in  Curia,  Grut*r "  observed  many  queer  inscri^ 
tions,  among  which  are  several  which  clearly  indicate  tliit 
at  this  municipium  of  Homo  the  ragpickers  were  numer- 
ous enough  to  get  elected  into  the  municipal  offices.  In- 
deed this  is  his  own  comment  upon  the  matter.  There  is 
no  ground  for  doubt  about  their  being  genuine  trade  oniaUi 
as  the  wording  of  the  stone  distinctly  says:  "collegium  a*- 
tonariorum."  At  Milan,  the  same  great  pioneer  of  the  w- 
naissance  dragged  forth  another  of  these  long  forgotten 
witnesses  of  the  ancient  mode  of  living,  to  shed  it«  liglil 
upon  social  science."  This  led  to  further  investigation,  »nd 
Fabretti "  from  the  same  field  brought  out  two  other  tab- 
lets of  cenionarii  bearing  equally  good  testimony.  The 
centurian  legion  is  mentioned  upon  one  of  them,  and  by  this 
we  are  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  law  dividing  the  nnioM 
into  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  held  good  as  far  away  as  Milan 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Italy. 

Another,  found  at  the  ancient  Mevaniola,  is  quoted  b; 
Orelli.'"  It  is  a  slab  of  stone  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  president  of  the  association.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  these  institutions  had  something  to  do  with  mana- 
faclure  of  rough  articles  of  clothing  if  not  also  of  iny 
and  everything  they  could  pick  up  the  makings  for.  If 
among  all  their  collections  of  rags  picked  up  in  the  streets 
or  obtained  by  begsrary  or  otherwise  in  their  wanderings  by 
day,  they  found  in  their  culling  and  sorting,  material  of 
mixed  colors  and  qualities  sufficient  to  make  a  coat,  no 
matter  how  versicolored  and  bwarre  it  looked  when  So- 

2«  Or»n..    Inter.,  No.  •♦,218. 

IT  Orutcr,  Inter.  Toliut  Orbit  Romanorum,  No*.  471,  5,  lit,  * 
ind  others. 

2i  Qruter,   Tnter.   ToUut  Orbit  Rom..  477,    1. 

S»  Fabrett,  ExplirnKo.   p.   73,   72. 

SO  Orell.,  Inter.,  No.  5,122.  "Union  of  the  rkrplekan  ta4  pttu- 
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iafaed,  tbey  set  about  cutting,  patching  and  putting  to- 
gether the  pieces,  and  of  them  creating  a  garment  readily 
disposed  of  among  the  poor  slaves  and  outcasts  whose 
wretched  lot  it  was  often  to  work  in  sun  and  storni,  hent 
and  cold,  without  clothing,  as  naked  as  the  gladiators  who 
fought  on  the  sands  of  the  amphitheatres. 

The  immense  number  of  inscriptions  bearing  record  of 
these  facts,  affords  proof  of  the  formidable  misery  which 
poor  despised  humanity  was  obliged  to  suffer  in  ancient 
days.  In  proof  of  the  position  above  stated,  we  have  from 
Regiam  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  a  splendid  stone  containing 
over  100  words  showing  that  the  membership  was  allied  to 
manufacturers,  but  of  what  sort  is  not  given ;  that  they  had 
a  temple  of  some  kind  of  their  own;  and  that  they  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs  by  force  of  their  organized  num- 
bers." 

We  arc  Inclined  to  the  opinion  that  whoever  investigates 
the  subject  of  the  ancient  rag-pickers  from  the  numerous 
and  unmistakable  data  already  at  command,  will  arrive  at 
our  conclusion  that  they  were  a  sort  of  social  jack-of-all- 
trades,  undertaking  in  poverty,  with  limited  means,  and  un- 
der many  checks  of  social  iiumiliation  and  contempt,  any 
job  that  fell  in  their  way  by  which  they  could  make  a  living. 
Muratori  exhibits  in  his  enormous  folio  collection  Nos.  563 
2  and  564  1,  of  his  Thesaurus,^'  two  others,  found  at  the 
town  of  Sentinum,  a  place  in  ancient  Umbria,  which,  on  the 
whole,  adds  little  to  the  points  already  given. 

In  the  Neapolitan  museum  is,  or  was  a  collection  of 
bronze  statues,  statuettes,  plaques  and  tablets,  all  conveying 
thoughts  valuable  to  the  study  of  ethnology — the  Heraclian 
or  Herculanean  museum.  Stored  there  is  another  interest- 
ing tablet  of  these  centonarii  or  ragpickers.  It  was  found 
by  Fabretti,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  Patavium.'^  Accord- 
ing to  Heineck  it  is  very  old.'*  Another  from  the  ager  Co- 
meiisit,  classed  by  Orelli,  among  the  societies  of  artisans  is 
equally  suggestive.*'  It  is  ascribed  to  Muratori,  and  is 
from  Torcellum.  Mommsen's  great  collection  ••  contains 
another  stone  bearing  an  inscription  of  an  ..^^mian  rag- 

«  OT«n..    N'o.   4,188;   Oml«r.    1,101.    1    »nd  Harstor,   5«3,    1. 

ai  Vid*  Orell.,  4.134:  "SimiUr  l>wi  which  were  neither  leea  wordr 
aor  lea*  stuffed  with  fewniat  lenguefe." 

»»F»bT»fti.    Erplieatio.   p.    485,    160. 

•4  Heisec.  Anti^ut,  p.  338. 
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Ko     4071. 

**  Uomoi..  Inter.,  Vo.   5,000. 
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pickers'  organization  and  Orelli  gives  a  very  fine 
from  Brixia,  which  he  arranges  with  his  collegia, 
et  sodalicia,"  One  that  Orelli  mixed  up  with  his  Dm 
Immortales  seems  to  commemorate  one  of  those  anion», 
combining  several  kinds  of  labor  under  one  set  of  rules." 
When  the  monument  was  lettered  the  union  had  already 
existed  one  hundred  fifty-one  years.     It  is  at  Milan. 

These  things  show  how  deal*  the  union  was  to  fr«edintn. 
We  have  already  cited  twelve  of  the  evidences  of  • 
powerful  organization  of  freedmen  on  Roman  soil.  Tixn 
are  over  forty  more  good  specimens  in  the  museums  and 
other  collections,  and  their  record  is  made  good  for  »11 
time  in  the  voluminous  catalogues  of  archieologista.  The 
great  number  of  inscriptions  of  the  centonam,  or  rag  »nd 
old  junk  gatherers,  in  compamon  with  most  other  organiod 
trades  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  reflect  that  very  many  of 
the  ancient  lowly  obtained  their  manumission  late  in  hfe, 
after  they  had  been  worn  out  in  toil,  whose  product*  bad 
gone  to  their  masters. 

Manumissions  were  easily  obtained  at  an  advanced  a^ 
because  the  o\vncr  of  a  man  would  be  glad  to  free  himsdf 
from  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  after  he  became  old, 
decrepit  and  useless.  Doubtless  the  owner  often  killed  his 
ultra-aged  slaves  rather  than  accord  them  the  boon  called 
liberty  to  die  in  possession  of.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
such  was  ever  the  longing  for  freedom  when  offered  the 
slave  under  whatsoever  motive  that  lie  seldom  refused  to 
accept  the  gift,  though  its  acceptance  entailed  all  the  anxi- 
eties and  dangers  of  the  precarious  competitive  struggle  for 
existence.  Assuming  at  an  advanced  age  the  responsibili-J 
ties  of  life,  he  drifted  into  any  labor,  no  matter  how  grctt' 
ing,  and  became  the  junk-man,  ragrpicker  and  patch-pieeer; 
and  with  the  mutual  aid  of  his  union  succeeded  in  living 
happier  in  responsible  independence  than  he  was  before  in 
his  irresponsible  thraldom. 

A  second  reason  for  their  large  numbers  may  be.  th»t 
many  times  no  work  could  be  found;  consequently  to  ob- 
tain enough  to  live  upon  they  took  to  picking  what  others 
threw  away  and  found  that  by  scouring  the  streets  and 
alleys  they  could  bring  to  their  rag  and  junk  markets  snffl- 
cient  to  relieve  the  pinch  of  hunger,  and  with  the  other»i» 
unusable  stuff,  make  fires  to  cook  thoir  food  and  warn 
themselves  in  winter. 


»TOr«n.,  IrutT..  No.   7,201. 


MOrdl.,  /i»«er..  Ko.   1T03. 
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The  fact  that  these  eentonarii  are  found  to  have  existed 
not  only  in  Europe  but  throughout  Asia,  is  a  matter  deeply 
suggestive  to  the  student  of  ethnology.  That  they  had  al- 
ready had  their  bands,  and  their  bodies  or  corporea  at  the 
dawn  of  manumission  from  this  primeval  stale  of  slavery 
there  seems  little  doubt.  The  inscription  that  we  cite  from 
Orelli's  catalogue  "  shows  by  its  own  words — the  identical 
ones  engraved  in  antiquity  upon  a  piece  of  stone — that  the 
anion  had  existed  de  facto  already  one  hundred  fifty-one 
years.  Further  light  is  suggestively  shed  here,  to  the  effect 
that  the  union  had  been  able,  traditionally  or  otherwise,  to 
count  the  years  of  its  age  with  precision. 

These  seemingly  phenomenal  things  are  cleared  up  when 
we  come  to  discover  that  when  the  great  wave  of  political 
antagonism  to  the  growth  and  influence  of  organized  labor 
struck  backward  and  overwhelmed  the  unions  which,  as  we 
have  clearly  shown  by  the  inscription  from  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  were  able  in  some  municipalities  to  elect  their  own 
superintendents  of  public  works,  a  few  were  excepted  with 
the  proviso  that  they  should  keep  themselves  piously  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  religion,  should  fear  and 
honor  the  lares  of  the  gentile  immortals  and  presence  their 
identity  and  their  habitat  by  an  inscription  or  register  of 
each  union  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  law.  Provided 
with  this  inscription  whereon  was  registered  their  habitat, 
the  name  of  the  deity  they  had  chosen  as  their  tutelary 
guardian,  and  the  business  which  they  professed  as  a  means 
of  existence,  the  law  accorded  them  the  right  to  organize, 
jus  coeundi.  But  these  regulations  they  must  strictly  ob- 
Bervc;  because  they  made  it  very  convenient  for  the  police 
-whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  them  and  report  their  be- 
havior to  senate  and  tribunes  of  the  people. 

Under  the  more  ancient  jus  coeundi  or  right  of  combina- 
tion into  unions  of  trades  and  professions,  it  certainly,  as 
proved  by  many  inscriptions  of  the  period  of  the  emp)erors 
of  Rome,  could  not  have  been  obligatory  that  the  unions 
should  chisel  out  these  lithoglyphs,  so  precious  to  us  now. 
So  when  the  law  came,  some  of  them  searched  back  for 
their  chronology  and  pedigree  and  had  them  inserted  with 
the  reet  of  the  inscription.  We  know  from  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  oldest  societies  stood  the  best  chance  of  eg- 
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«»Oren..  tmrr  .  Vn.  1702.  not*  2  of  ezpUnction:  "The  data,  351 
n  of  Ui*  anioD.  were  written  *bOT(,  ■howing  tbst  it  oanit  bar* 
lo  fonoded  at  that  time," 
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caping  suppression.  They  were  especially  exempted 
law.  This  e.xemption  was  based  upon  the  respect  for  lh» 
laws  and  traditions  of  Numa,  Solon  and  TuUius.  The  ner 
societies,  however,  were  looked  upon  with  distrust;  and  it 
logically  follows  that  if  a  collegium,  corpus  or  aodalicuim 
could  prove  its  age  by  tracing  its  record  back  to  a  time  u- 
terior  to  the  agrarian  or  servile  troubles,  it  would  have  an 
almost  certain  chance  of  remaining  unmolested. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  this  curious  subject  of  the  rag- 
pickers with  a  view  of  preparing  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  facts  in  regard  to  our  theory — which  we  will  admit  to 
be  original  and  unique — upon  the  oripn  of  gypsies. 

It  is  admitted  that  history  has  failed  to  record  the  origin, 
life  and  migrations  of  the  gj'psies.  Of  course  everybody 
agrees  both  that  they  are  a  caste  and  that  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  pariah  dogs  of  these  later  days;  but  evpiybodv,] 
upon  reflection,  also  admits  that  they  always  were  and  still 
are  organized.  The  fact  is,  their  organization  has  always 
been  exclusive  and  severe.  Another  fact  always  wa«  wd 
is,  namely,  that  their  language  is  Latin  although  mixed 
with  Sanscrit  and  Greek ;  and  this  is  the  most  incontroverti- 
ble stronghold  to  our  suggestion  that  gypsies  are  the  stiU 
lingering,  self-constituted,  tribal  relics  of  the  arrbaie  chil- 
dren of  the  great  getu  families  of  the  Aryan  nwe,  botii 
Asiatic  and  Indo-European. 

We  suggest  that  being  outcasts  of  the  domiu  or  paternal 
home  through  the  law  of  primogeniture,  they  served  for 
unknown  ages  as  slaves  on  the  paternal  estate;  and  at  tb« 
dawn  of  the  period  of  manumissions  were  among  the  first 
to  form  self-supporting,  or  mutually  protective  unions  out 
of  which  the  least  qualiiied,  most  cunning  and  romantic 
never  developed,  but  continued  to  pick  up  a  living  by  petty 
theft,  rag,  junk  and  slop-gathering,  horse-jockeying  ted 
piece-patching,  warping  their  tongues  to  fit  localites,  and 
their  ingenuity  to  all  the  cunning  quibbles  which  character- 
ize the  competitive  system.  These  we  conjecture  wen;  tb» 
ccntonarii  or  ragpickers,  whose  compulsory  inscriptions  w« 
study  with  wondering  surprise.  They  are  simply  the  fr.ii: 
of  the  cruel  condition  of  ancient  society;  and  the  uniq«< 
monument  their  name  and  shame  have  built  must  arrest  ib' 
gaze  of  man,  imparting  to  him  a  mournful  lesson  as  he  toii^ 
onward  to  the  revolution. 
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TRADE  UNIONS 

THE  PAOAS  AKD  CBBiaTUX  IHAGE-MAKEB8 

OaaAMZATioNS  OF  Pexjple  who  worked  for  the  Gods — Big  and 
little  God-Smiths — Their  Unions  object  to  the  New  Re- 
ligion of  Christianity  because  this,  originally  Repudiating 
Idolatry,  Ruined  their  Business — Compromise  which 
Originated  the  Idolatry  in  the  Church  of  to-day — The 
Cabatores — Unions  of  Ivory  Workers — Of  Bisellarii  or 
Deity-Sedan-Makers — Of  Image-makers  in  Plaster — The 
Unguentarii  or  Unions  of  Perfumemakers — Holy  Oint- 
ments and  the  Unions  that  manufactured  them — Etruscan 
Trinketmakers — Bookbinders — ^No  Proof  yet  found  of  their 
Organization. 

Directly  connected  with  and  a  component  part  of  the 
ancient  state,  particularly  that  of  the  Itido-Europeans, 
was  the  great  subject  of  the  gods,  deorum  immortalium. 
This  with  them  was  no  wild  fancy  but  an  institution  bo 
closely  interwoven  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  private 
life  that  no  person  of  patrician  birth  who  could  !ay  claim 
to  a  family  ^  could  possibly,  without  heresy  often  punish- 
able with  death,  disregard  or  question.  The  worship  of 
the  manes  at  the  domestic  altar,  and  of  the  penatcs,  the 
mysterious  home  of  the  lares  and  all  the  holy  iromortals' 
•was  compulsory.  AU  paganism  was  excessively  tyrannic- 
ally, inexorably,  cruelly,  religious.  It  ignored  the  whole 
proletarian  class;  and  most  log^ically,  according  to  its 
tenets;  for  they,  possessing  no  family,  no  property,  no 
paternity,  couJd  have  no  tutelary  saint  except  by  proxy 
and  in  an  eleemosynary  way,  used  by  them  superficially 
to  flatter  conscience,'  and  in  all  cases  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  grandees,  who  sometiraea  permitted  the  loan  of 
a  family  god  '  to  act  the  sham  of  tutelary  protector,  and 

1  Th«  proleUrfea  or  workiDK  peopis  bad  no  rscogniied  family.  To 
tie  born  into  ad  ancient  famiTj  was  to  b«lont  to  a  graat  and  nobia 
gem. 

1  Fostel,   CUe  A  ntioua,  liTTa   II,  pojnm. 

aMommaan,  />«  CoUtaiU  tt  Sodaticiit  Romonorum,  p.  86:  "In  ika 
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this  sometimes  out  of  mere  contemptuous  pity.  But  ths 
archaic  aristocratic  worship  was  in  practice  meohaninl 
Its  temples,  the  work  of  the  proletaries,  were  massive, 
often  magnificetit  structures.  Idols  were  numerous,  »oni« 
of  them  specimens  of  the  finest  sculptures  the  world  ent 
produced.  Its  altars  were  solemn,  massive  and  awful; 
its  sepulchres,  sarcophagi  and  mausoleiuus,  striking  b 
the  solemnity  of  their  incidents  and  surroundings;  iti 
little  images  and  deities  were  visitants  of  every  respeet«- 
ble  household ;  its  .sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  parapbenulu 
numerous  and  indispensable  and  the  oracles  atid  shrines 
of  the  anispcx  and  soothsayer  had  each  to  be  adonwd 
with  furniture  which  best  convenienced  the  cunning,  flat- 
tery, superstition  and  makeshift  of  priestcraft 

All  these  things  required  tools  to  make  them  and  mn 
the  product  of  skill  and  industn'  of  the  proletaries.  Greil 
numbers  of  these  emblems  of  Pagan  piety  are  preserved 
in  the  collections;  and  by  them  we  know  how  to  appreci- 
ate the  methods  of  mechanics  who  produced  them. 

The  cabatores  had  a  union  that  made  images  of  the 
greater  gods.  By  this  is  probably  to  be  understood,  the 
most  powerful  immortals,  Jupiter,  Ceres,  Vulcan  and  the 
like.  They  had  their  shops  in  Rome  and  Athens.  If 
they  were  numerous  we  are  without  evidence  of  the  f«ct; 
although  their  skill  covered  a  considerable  range.  Th* 
cabator  and  the  imaginifex  made  images  of  many  kinds 
but  the  manner  of  their  operations  is  obscure.  We  know 
more  of  their  extent.  The  business  of  the  former  was  to 
make  the  less  elegant  statues,  reliefs,  and  perhaps  pic- 
tures of  the  great  deities;  while  the  latter  busied  himaelf 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  household  and  toy  gods  for 
which  there  was  always  a  steady  demand.  In  this  man- 
ufacture of  deities  there  was  from  the  most  ancient  epoch 
of  which  we  have  data,  enough  demand  to  keep  Utp 
numbers  of  mechanics  employed.  It  grew  with  the  nnin- 
bers  of  the  human  race,  and  increased  as  human  taste  for 
luxury  increased.  Belief  did  not  perceptibly  chaugt 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  even  Anaxagoras  and  Diogena 
worshiped    the   immortal   gods  whose  emblems,   statuettes, 


nln  of  Diana  and  Antino  and  of  Escniaplus  and  Tiygwrn."  XoM  U. 
Idem,  p.  78.  "In  (ho  domestic  atiablishmenta  of  the  C«an  (frgB 
Cffisar  Au^Btut),  thcrn  vere  many  nnioni  of  «ki1I«d  maehaBica'* 
/dam,  p.  10,  De  Cutlu  Mintrva.  "Tbe  appaaracce  In  Ihal  Iten 
wera  alao  aailorr  tn,*™  Amji»»tmj  iv^  •^■_iiw*  .*# 
Uinerra." 


or*.     Th«7  dedicated  tba  f amilj    of  aailora  aa 
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and  profiles  adorned  not  only  the  temples  but  the  resi- 
dences of  all  respectable  citizens.  Sucli  images,  liable  to 
accident  and  decay,  had  to  be  replenished  or  repaired,  and 
the  labor  required  to  do  this  gave  the  incentive  of  organ- 
ization. 

We  shall  show  in  another  chapter,  Qiat  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  faith  at  Rome  in  after  years,  one 
of  the  objections  most  vigorously  raised  against  the  new 
doctrine  was,  not  that  it  would  interfere  with  them  in 
point  of  conscience,  but  that  it  would  interfere  adversely 
to  their  means  of  earning  bread!  It  threatened  to  sap  the 
fountain  of  economic  existence.  The  early  Christians 
wanted  no  idols.  The  image-makers  who  wrought  holy 
emblems  out  of  wood,  brass,  gold,  pearl  and  sometimes 
of  amber  and  the  precious  gems,  gained  a  living  by  their 
trade;  and  consequently,  Christianity,  however  it  might 
otherwise  please  their  sense  of  mutual  love,  of  equality, 
fraternity  and  freedom,  yet  so  long  as  it  threatened  their 
means  of  livelihood  in  the  slightest  degree  they  opposed 
it  with  every  effort  within  their  reach;  whereupon  a  share 
of  the  Pagan  idolatry  was  bargained  for,  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  niantifacture  of  images  and  idols.  Then  working 
people,  always  prone  to  accept,  threw  away  their  objec- 
tions and  embraced  the  new  religion  in  such  numbers  and 
with  such  zeal  that  the  old  religion  began  to  dissolve,  and 
in  course  of  a  few  centuries  crumbled  to  the  dust,  while 
the  workman's  craft  of  image-making  continues  to  this 
day. 

Of  tiie  most  celebrated  idol  manufacturers,  Phidias, 
perhaps  stands  foremost.  Like  all  proletaries  his  family 
is  unknown.  No  blooded  historian  could  taint  the  noble 
prestige  with  a  line  enlightening  mankind  upon  his  pedi- 
gree; and  writers  of  his  owu  class,  there  were  none.  His 
superlative  genius,  however,  wrote  his  history  in  the  ex- 
quisite images  of  Athena,  in  the  great  works  on  the  Pro- 
pylsa  of  the  acropolis  and  the  Parthenon,  wrought  by  his 
combined  imagination  and  chisel.  Ivorj'  and  gold  entered 
into  this  last  chryselephantine  colossus;  and  his  adornment 
of  Olympia  with  the  statue  of  Jupiter  as  a  virgin  goddess 
signalized  his  age  by  an  exhibit  of  the  mechanical  in  the 
most  exquisite  and  costly  details.  Pericles  the  renowned 
optimate  and  politician,  stood  in  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration before  this  workingman's  genius  and  originality. 

Myron,  the  cotemporary  and  celebrated  rival  of  Phidias, 
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eould  sculpture  a  quoit-player,  a  cow  or  a  god  with  equal 
perfection.  His  Hercules,  his  Jupiter  and  his  Mineni 
were  so  perfect  that  Roman  warriors  in  capturing  them 
were  captured  by  them.  When,  afterwards,  Lysippus, 
Praxiteles,  Scopas  and  a  great  many  others  adorned  this 
art  with  perfection  it  never  had  before  or  since,  it  beeune 
a  trade  at  which  many  thousands  earned  a  living. 

Qreat  schools  of  image-making  flounshed  in  Greece  and 
Rome  from  times  long  anterior  to  Phidias.  The  Etnu- 
cans  had  schools  of  idol  manufacture  conducted,  as  in 
Greece,  by  the  proletaries  or  working  people.  Once  when 
the  Romans  beat  them  in  battle  aud  at  the  siege  took 
Volsinii  nearly  300  years  before  Christ,  about  2,000  holy 
images  and  statues  were  a  part  of  the  trophies  of  rie- 
tor>\  The  Etruscans  were  hard  working,  faithful  peopl« 
who  had  trade  unions  in  great  numbers.  Some  of  these 
were  image-makers;  and  they  well  knew  how  to  live  and 
profit  upon  the  superstitions  which  thus  attached  to  the 
Pagan  faith. 

While  Rome  produced  few  image-makers  of  brilliancr 
she  patronized  enormously  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of 
holy  trinkets.  The  hou.sehold  from  the  earliest  times  wa» 
the  true  patron,  and  ladies  bought  many  little  imitations 
of  gods  and  goddesses  together  with  an  endless  variety 
of  sacerdotal  paraphernalia,  such  as  suited  their  fancy  a.« 
to  merit  and  price. 

Orelli  gives  us  an  inscription  of  a  genuine  union  of  the 
bisellarii,  who  manufactured  the  great  sacerdotal  seal  or 
chair;  a  splendidly  finished  and  richly  upholstered  tete 
k  tete  for  the  gods.*  There  were  also  signs  either  of 
unions  or  private  business  of  persons  working  ivory,  eb%- 
rani.  The  inscriptions  are  given  by  Orelli.*  But  we  have 
more  positive  evidence  of  a  trade  union  of  ivory  workers 
in  a  direct  mention  of  them  as  such  in  the  Justinian  code 
which  provided  for  them  the  right  to  organize  and  labor 
in  the  holy  cause.* 

The  evidences  indicate  that  the  tectoriolae  or  little  plaster 
images  of  which  Cicero  ^  and  others  have  made  mention, 
were  the  work  of  the  albarii.'    An  inscription  found  at 

4  IrueripUanum  LaUnafum  ColUeiin,  No.  4,187.  not*  1,  alio  On- 
l«r,  Interiptionum  Toliiu  Orbit  Romanonm,  13,  8,  sad  XoraMci 
Thttaurus    Vittrum   /iMerinMonum.   544,    1. 

5  Orell.,  I'lUm.  No«.   4.180   and   4,302. 
« Cod.,  Jutttniani,  z,   S4,    1. 

iClc,   Fam..  9.   23,   8. 

•  TertulUn,  Dt  Idololatria,  cap.   riil.     ThU  ■athor,  bo«t*«r. 
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Some  and  published  by  Gruter,*  appears  to  signify  by  its 
reading  that  the  business  was  managed  by  one  C.  Ateius 
Pbiladelphus  but  gives  no  clue  to  warrant  that  he  was 
managing  oSJcer  of  a  trade  union  of  the  plasterers'  craft. 
Besides  the  wonderful  chryselephantine  ivory  workers 
belonging  to  the  great  school  of  Phidias,  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  the  eburarii,  who,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  were  fortified  by  a  law  in  the  code  of  Justinian, 
and  were  excepted  in  the  tate  statutes  on  trade  unions.'" 
These  craftsmen  made  little  statuettes,  symbols,  ivory 
chains,  variously  shaped  charms  and  talismans  propitiatory 
of  the  gods.  They  for  this  purpose  carried  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  with  the  Africans  and  Pbcenicians  whereby 
to  obtain  pure  and  delicate  ivory.  Indeed,  the  superstition 
inculcated  by  the  ancient  religion  led  to  a  veritable  in- 
dustry which  through  many  a  long  century  furnished  bread 
to  these  mechanics  and  their  families. 

Orelli "  gives  an  inscription  of  an  association  or  genu- 
ine trade  union  of  the  gods'  bed  makers,  or  pulvinariiJ'- 
They  were  organized  under  the  society  name  of  sodalicium 
which  Cicero  characterized  as  low  and  mean ;  but  we  pre- 
sume that  as  in  this  ease  their  calling  was  to  manufacture 
the  elegantly  upholstered  couches  and  silk  embroidered 
sleeping  furniture  of  the  mighty  immortals,  the  piety  and 
■olemnity  which  enveloped  their  workshops  rescued  them 
from  the  rigors  of  the  conspiracy  laws  which  Cicero  and 
Caesar  instituted  for  their  extinction.  Another  inscrip- 
tion was  registered  by  Oderic,  of  these  coucb  makers.'' 
It  Bays  that  one  Julius  Epaphra  was  a  fruit  seller,  for- 
fenerly  pulvhuirius  w'ho  worked  at  the  couch  makers'  trade 
furnishing  them  for  the  great  circus;  and  Orelli  cites 
Euetonius  to  show  that  such  seats  or  couches  were  com- 
nion  at  the  games  although  their  usurpation  by  the  gran- 
did  not  please.'* 
We  close  our  section  on  the  image-makere  with  the  ttn- 
guentarii  or  perfumers.    The  reader  by  this  time  begins 

Utat  bitldn  imat"  pl>oad  tn  the  walU,  tha  olbartt  did  WTcrtl  olhcr 
kind*  of  pUtter   work. 

•  Grul*r,  Inter.   Tot.   Orb.,  842,   11. 

lOOrcII.,   Noa.   4,180,   4,302. 

11  Jnscriptionum   Latinarum   CoUeetio,  No.   4,061. 

IS  W«  uy  "genuine"  In  cues  where  we  And  fult  ■pproTsI  u  to 
balr  (eouineneu.     Orelli,    FkbretU,   Muratoriui,    etc.,   are  bifh  anthor- 

ia  Oderic,    Intcriptienu,    p.    74. 

14  "We   do   not  lilie   to  look   it   th*  clreoi  perfonsanea  from  enib- 
B*d  Mat*."     Suetonioi,   Claudiut,  4. 
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to  se«  that  in  reality  all  these  fine  things  "fit  for  the 
gods,"  which  were  manufactured  by  the  unions  in  sach 
quantities,  were  appropriated  and  used  by  the  rich  who 
in  thus  usurping  or  assuming  what  was  destined  for  im- 
mortals, substituted  themselves  therefor:  and  in  that  wi; 
threw  a  halo  of  glory  around  themselves  and  their  great, 
inapproachable  gens  families.  The  whole  of  it  was  a  sort 
of  self-deification,  using  political  priestcraft  to  puff  their 
vanity,  inflame  their  egoism,  and  widen  the  chasm  which 
forbiddingly  yawned  between  them  and  the  proletariu 
classes. 

These  fine  things,  so  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  feeling 
and  vision  were  not  enough.  They  also  required  some- 
thing to  gratify  the  olfactory  sense;  and  perfumes  of  the 
richest  kind  were  manufactured  for  them.  There  were 
unions  in  considerable  numbers  who  did  this  work.  At 
Capua  before  and  during  the  servile  war  of  Spartaeo*. 
there  were  perfumery  factories  which  were  celebrated 
all  over  Italy.  The  perfumers  can  scarcely  be  called 
image-makers,  but  their  art  completed  the  category  of 
delicacies  and  amplified  the  means  of  satisfying  the  vo- 
luptuous cravings  of  the  enormously  wealthy.  Their  per- 
fumes were  used  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  sscrifieet. 
They  were  esteemed  at  feasts  and  were  used  in  dress.  At 
the  great  circus,  and  afterwards  the  coliseum,  the  reserved 
seats  of  the  grandees  were  known  by  their  aroma. 

The  perfumers  were  not  only  workers  but  also  mer- 
chants; and  necessarily,  because  they  had  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  traffic  with  the  east  and  south  to  obtun 
gums,  spices,  nuts,  seeds  and  other  raw  material  for  their 
products.  The  perfumers  or  unguentarii  also  had  similar 
unions  in  Athens  and  Corinth  where  they  carried  on  a 
considerable  business.  There  are  found  quite  a  number 
of  inscriptions  of  different  kinds  of  these  workmen  and 
their  societies.  One  archeeologist  cites  an  inscription 
found  in  Rome,  upon  which  there  has  been  some  com- 
ment made,  arising  from  a  disagreement  about  its  exact 
meaning.'*  Publicius  Nicanor  was  a  perfumer  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  one  Maximus  Accensus  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  union  whose  duty  was  to  do  up  the  goods.  Most 
probably  it  was  a  miion  of  perfumers  chartered  under  the 
names  of  two  foremen,  or  one  foreman  and  one  director 


IB  DoDkti,  Bama,  Titut  *t  Rtcmt.  p.  327,  SI. 
bjr  Moraton.  ThtwaurMM   V€ttrum  intoriptionuvu 
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as  was  customary  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Marini  '*  cites  another  inscription  showing  that  these  promi- 
nent officers  were  females,  or  at  least  one  of  them.  The 
slab  was  found  in  Naples.  Orelli  "  has  an  inscription  found 
by  Qruter  at  Venusia  in  Lucania,  which  celebrates  the 
setting  free  of  a  bondsman  and  family,  by  the  father,  out 
of  the  money  obtained  as  proceeds  of  the  perfumery  busi- 
ness. His  name  was  Philargj'rus,  a  perfumer.  This  was 
probably  a  private  business  of  the  Augustine  period.  The 
marble  is  broken  here,  leaving  us  with  this  conjecture. 

All  the  image-makers  and  perfumers'  trades  were 
countenanced  and  provided  for  by  King  Niima  who  be- 
lieved that  religion  was  a  thing  most  proper  to  cullivate. 
He  further  believed  that  it  was  impious  to  wage  war;  or 
ot  any  rate,  to  risk  the  chances  of  war  lest  the  sacred 
temples  and  altars  be  desecrated  by  its  ravages.  Thus 
from  a  high  antiquity,  and  largely  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  and  works  of  this  king,  the  image-makers  were 
classed  as  the  futherers  of  the  holy  cause  and  exempted 
from  many  of  the  restrictions  and  persecutions  which  in 
later  times  became  the  source  of  bloodshed. 

There  was  a  regular  trade  society  of  the  pearl  fishers, 
margaritarii,"  who,  it  appeare,  communicated  with  the 
workshops  in  the  cities,  wbich  their  labor  supplied  with 
pearls  in  the  rough.  Diving  and  scraping  in  the  distant 
waters  for  pearls  was,  at  (be  starting  point  of  this  preca- 
rious business,  a  trade  which  to  render  successful,  needed 
to  be  fortified  by  a  federation  with  the  inlayer's  and  other 
pearl  finishers  working  at  home.  Much  of  this  pearl  was 
used  in  decorating  the  images  which  the  demands  of  an 
idolatrous  faith  placed  upon  the  market;  nud  by  thus  fur- 
nishing labor,  gave  bread  to  the  working  people.  On  a 
superficial  view  of  the  work  of  the  great  artists,  such  as 
Phidias,  Myron,  Polycletus,  Alcamenes  of  the  heroic  school 
of  Ageladas,  or  the  still  more  versatile  school  of  a  few  years 
later  of  which  Lysippas,  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were  the 
heroes,  we  do  not  find  the  pearl  industry  to  have  exten- 
sively entered  into  the  composition  of  the  great  sculp- 
tures.    But  we  must  remember  first,  that  the  descriptions 

\»  Alii,   2,   p.    Sia.      De    Vninientilriui. 

17  Orrfl.,    2,888. 

la  Orell.,  Intcriplionvm  Lalinarum  Caltielio,  Moa.  1,602,  4,076, 
4,218.  One  of  time.  No.  4,070  is  >  (cnuine  trsda  union.  No.  4,218 
comaa  undrr  the  title  of  Artm  rl  Opifica,  leaving  it  quaationable  aa 
10  ita  baving  been  a  priralc   buaineaa. 
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are  defective,  and  next,  that  the  originals  are  lost."  We 
know  that  pearls  were  used  in  archaic  times.  If  they  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  idols — and  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  doubt  of  this — it  must  probably  have  been 
by  inlaying. 

Oreat  skill  was  required  in  the  whole  pearl  business. 
Among  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  the  art  turned  rather 
toward  the  trinket  manufacture.  Many  of  the  little  gods 
of  the  household,  emblems,  talismans,  mementos  and 
charms  were  gemmed  with  pearls.  Of  course,  these  things, 
at  this  late  period,  if  dug  from  the  ruins,  would  fail  to 
discover  the  perishable  pearls;  because  the  delicate  car- 
bonate crumbles  with  moisture,  neglect  and  time. 

We  find  a  few  dim  accounts  of  book-gluers  mixed  up 
with  the  amanuenses  or  scribes.  They  acted  the  part,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  modem  printers.  These,  together  with 
ftoets,  teachers  and  persons  engaged  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, were  always,  or  nearly  always,  of  lowly  birth.** 
Gluers,  glulinatores,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero.'^  That  they 
were  numerous  is  evident  from  the  large  amount  of  work 
required  of  this  kind.  The  great  histories  of  ancient 
writers  were  copied  times  without  number  and  some  of 
them  were  bound  in  boards  or  leather  or  cloth  with  much 
art  and  taste.  It  is,  however,  beyond  our  power,  as  yet 
to    discover   whether   the   book-binders   pcssesscd   a   trade 

1>  A  more  thorough  ranBacUnE  of  thU  subject  may  brinf  to  light 
maeh  of  value  regardice  the  nniaiii  of  ima(ft-makeri  who  lojcribad 
their  record  ia  the  Oreelc  toDCua. 

:o  Ouhi  and  Koner,  Lift  of  (A<  Oretk*  and  Roman),  p.  S26. 
"Three  claaae*  amonicat  the  ilaTe*  and  freedmeo,  held  •  diitlnguiahed 
poaltioD  by  their  intellectual  accomplishmenta,  vit. :  the  medici.  ehir^ 
urffi  and  lUerati."  Ai  to  the  literati,  idem,  p.  629  we  quote  aa  fo]. 
Iowa;  "We  hare  already  mentioned  the  lir«ra(i,  cultiTated  elavei,  i^en- 
erally  of  Greek  origin,  who  had  to  copy  booits  or  write  from  dictation. 
By  these  alaTea  manuicripta  were  copied  with  aitounding  celerity,  with 
the  aid  of  abbreriationa  called,  from  their  inTontor,  Tiro,  a  frecdman 
of  Cicero,  Tirooian  notes.  These  copies,  sometimes  full  of  mistakMi, 
went  to  the  shops  of  the  bookseller  (bibliopola),  unless  these  kept 
copyists  in  their  own  shops.  Numeroaa  copies  were  thus  produced 
in  little  time.  The  satirical  writinga  of  OtIuus,  Propertius  and  Mar- 
tialia  were  in  everybody'a  hands,  aa  were  also  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  the  speechea  of  Cicero;  (rem- 
mars,  anthologiea,  etc.,  for  achoola,  were  reproduced  in  the  aame  men* 
ner;  indeed  the  antique  book-trade  waa  carried  on  on  a  ecale  hardly 
surpaaaed  by  modern  times."  Uucb  ia  taken  from  Pliny,  Natural 
Bulory,    lib.    X.XIX,    <ni(. 

XI  Cicero,  Ad  Allicum,  liber,  IV,  c.  It,  I.  See  also  Orell.,  Interijh 
rtonum  LaKnanim  CalUclio,  No.  2.92&,  4,198.  Oiutinan'u,  the  inscrlp- 
ItoD  la  on  an  elegant  tomb  Inside  of  a  vault,  according  to  Ontter, 
copied  by  (Orell.,  Ar(M  «t  Op<ticia,  Vol.  II,  p.  203).  See  bookbind- 
ing, Bd.  Beran.  Series  of  British  Itaniifactory  Induitriet,  (Article 
k)P  rreeiaan  Wood,  pp,  70-04). 
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oiganization.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  other  trades  had 
unions  renders  it  probable  that  they  also  were  organized, 
and  it  is  possible  that  inscriptions  may  -yet  be  discovered 
revealing  the  fact 


CHAPTER  XX 
TRADE  UNIONS  CONCLUDED 

THE  TAX-CATHGKERS.      FINAL  BEFLECTIOKS 

Unions  of  Coixkctobs — A  Vost  Organized  System  with  a  Uni- 
form and  linrmonioiiBlv  Working  Busiiiesa — ^Trade  Unions 
under  Government  Aid  and  Security — The  Ager  Publicv* 
of  Rome — True  Golden  Age  of  Organized  Labor — Govern- 
ment Land — A  prodigious  Slave  System  their  Enemy — 
Victims  of  the  Slave  System — Premonitions  on  the  Com- 
ing of  Jesus — Demand  by  His  Teachings  for  Absoltite 
Equality.  • 

JuixjINO  from  all  the  records  within  oar  reach,  it  was 
Numa  who  first  recognized  the  necessity  of  regularly  or- 
ganized trades  unions  for  express  purposes  of  purveying 
goods  of  every  kind,  in  a  systematic  manner.  He  was  a 
strictly  business  man;  and  the  most  important  business 
has  ever  been  that  of  getting  the  means  of  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  federated  trades  there  had  to  be  the  tax 
coUectors;  otherwise  the  expenses  of  the  government  could 
not  be  defrayed.  For  this,  there  was  a  set  of  workmen, 
whose  express  business  was  to  traverse  city  and  country 
with  their  credentials  from  the  regularly  chartered  union 
of  the  Vectigalaria  or  tax  collectors.  There  were,  at  that 
early  time,,  no  such  arrangements  as  now  exist,  by  which 
the  government  did  its  own  work  of  this  kind.  A  labor 
guild  or  union  did  this  work.  We  have  evidence  sbomring; 
that  the  men  going  on  their  rounds  collecting  the  taxes, 
were  sometimes  severe,  even  brutal  to  the  poor  farmers, 
forcing  them  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Of  the  branches  into  which  king  Numa  distributed  the 
working  people  we  have  already  spoken  elsewhere,  rep- 
resenting them  as  they  appear  to  us  from  evidence 
through  a  long  vista  covering  what  we,  for  our  own 
scheme  of  reasoning,  term  the  Golden  Age  because  the 
workmen  thrived.    Meantime  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
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so-called  Golden  Age  of  Rome,  is  reckoned  between  the 
years  250  and  14  before  Christ;  but  this  calculation  is 
made  by  historians  of  the  competitive  system,  and  befits 
itself  to  conquest  and  literature,  not  to  the  progress  of  so- 
cial prosperity.  It  actually  begins  about  the  time  this  so- 
cial and  economical  proBperity  had  reached  its  zenith. 
We  cannot  admit  the  Golden  Age  of  Rome  to  have  begun 
at  so  late  a  date.  Fixim  n  well  sought  point  of  \'iew  of 
sociology  this  era  began  with  the  recognition,  by  the  law 
of  Numa,  of  the  right  of  free  organization;  and  the  la- 
borers' methodical  assumption  of  the  business  of  supply- 
ing the  people  with  the  means  of  life.  This  was  the  true 
Golden  Age  of  Rome;  and  as  it  also  covers  the  largest 
part  of  the  era  ordinarily  admitted  to  have  been  the 
Golden  Age,  including  the  great  period  of  Roman  conquest 
and  the  splendid  era  of  literature,  it  only  varies  in  hav- 
ing commenced  670,  instead  of  250  years  before  Christ. 

If  it  was  necessary  for  the  scheme  of  Numa  to  have  the 
public  lands  formed  by  the  giiilds  or  societies  of  practi- 
cal agriculture  it  was  also  as  necessary  for  him  to  institute 
some  reliable  me^ns  of  collecting  the  fruits  of  this  labor 
and  distributing  them  among  those  whom  the  law  recog- 
nized as  the  true  owners.  We  have  had  abundant  evi- 
dence that  among  the  ancient  Indo-Enropean  Arj'ans,  no 
persons  except  those  bom  to  an  inheritance  possessed  the 
right  of  owning  the  public  domain.  Even  the  patricians 
who  were  the  privileged  class,  and  the  makers  of  the  laws, 
did  not,  until  a  comparatively  late  date,  attempt  to  get  per- 
sonal possession  of  the  ager  pubUcus  of  Italy.  The  plebe- 
ians who  were  the  only  workers,  never  owned  any  land. 
The  state  owned  the  land  and  the  proletaries  worked  it. 
The  fruits  of  the  lands  had  to  be  brought  to  the  people. 
What  is  meant  by  the  state  ownership,  in  ancient  law,  is 
citizen  ownership — the  state  holding  it  in  common  for  the 
citizens.  But  who  were  the  citizens T  It  certainly  was 
not  the  working  people,  who  were  the  outcasts,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  slaves,  or  the  slaves  themselves.  They 
owned  nothing  and  could  own  nothing.  But  their  func- 
tion was  (o  do  the  work;  and  Numa  permitted  them  to 
organize  and  do  the  work  socially  or  in  common. 

After  the  harvest  the  grain  had  to  be  distributed 
among  the  citizens  who,  according  to  the  law,  were  the 
owners  of  the  land,  the  state  holding  it  for  them  in  trust. 
The  workers  were  always  obliged  to  recognize  their  lowly 
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I  Voiiiliiiori,  and  w«re  always  glad  to  get  enough  of  wli 
thi'v   pivtluivd  to  kef II  (h«tu  alive. 

ii'  uMttutM  wiivreby   to  collect   these   products 

auU  L'    th«m  among   the    privileged    citizens   and 

v  '  '.ution  of  the  vecligalarii  or  coUectoiB  of 

i  Uis  wvrk  through  a  system  of  societiei. 

'I  iiX  a  maaacer  or  principal  overseer,  procti- 

>  ■  iklao  nMUed  with  a  quaestor  or  inspector, 

^  ,  tha  via?  clerk.     Then  came  sometimes 

1.  uaiinr  and    foremen   and    the   working 

li  ui  ooBStituted   the   membei^hip    of  the 

»  Th*  old   name  of   the  secretary  was 

k  <i  tti  th«  inscriptions  found  by  the  an- 

I.  ,*lanmt^  which  signified  that  the  secre- 

l.  Um  piae«   by   p-umotion.     It   appears 

I  .«  iUMriptions  cut  in  stones,  that  these 

u  haii  aooaKita  or   unions   all    over   the 

1|  touMM   doBMoatiaB.*    At    Lyons,    after 

^     e  several  of  them."     Their 
H      ,     , ..  ^  of  the  harvests.     Others 

_)i.   Baauf actories :    others  the 

Bv«»    the    proceeds    of    the 

•iiributed    in    money.*     All 

,-  had  to  be  done,  and  the 

TttUkkk   ii    >/l>u^««ojy    u^Ma  tiba  customs-unions  to  do 

•Ik    *'•*•       r**w   awoaata  for   Granier's*    remark 

lecttKS  w»a  sometimes    brutal   to 

^t?  oaiooa  failed  to  gamer  as  much 

*     It  a  eridcot  that  the  collectors  bad 

^    in   direct    business   relation    with    the 

vMawt  vi  ini,.iui»ni  oT  teamsters;  as  they  more  frequently 


\  LkUr  ka  M»b*MI  M«TM>nr,  Cod.  fkMdMtt.  VII.  4,  83. 
■I  S«*    UtalL.     Interiptionttm    CMteiio,    S.C43,     rtetigalia    and    mau 
•Ihut. 

»  haUMU.  /iMcr(K|«j  d»  iyoi..  Vn.  25.  p.  27S,  found  ooa  vUch 
|MA'U  ••  l»llow».  i>Uc«i  to  the  mimonr  of  Aurelim  CecUioa 
lajilrinkui  ih«  »tuJ»nl  or  appr«mi»,  pUcnl  il  to  hii  honor  at  Lyona" 
[TV'       -  ....  ription    cooimemaraiing  th«  union  of   celleclora       Maao- 

>"  ,    •PP""iee    inacribed    tha   alab    to   tha    honor   of  tha 

Id'  •■\'\i»   tecll,    in    Ljona. 

(  "    organiaod)    paid   no  tax  to   the  «tat»;    while   their  reaii- 

'  ,oricanli«l  merrJrtcM.  ■««  p.  66  idtm),  contributed  larMli 

}»  "••■   '   ir..-o,ry.        Qrt.tt,  48.     "Any  apm^ulalor  had  a  njX 

|u  niik   up  H  '    paying  the  tax  to  the  atata  " 

M/i<lulr.  •    OuvHiru,    chap.  lir.     Ancient    Tradt    Vniont 

'•  llluuy.lua'  oi    iuiicarnaaiua.    book  V,   chap.  43.  explalna  tb«  itowar 
ul    Iba   Uw    parmiiUuj   and   Jurtherlnf   thaaa  organaatiooa. 
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took  the  produce  itself  than  the  money.  Their  practice 
was  to  supply  the  citizens,  not  so  much  with  the  money 
these  proceeds  of  labor  were  worth,  but  with  the  proceeds 
themselves.' 

The  trade  unions  were  recognized  by  the  state  and  held 
responsible  to  the  state  for  their  work.  If  in  conveyinfr 
the  grain  from  the  farms  to  Rome,  the  wagon  was  attacked 
by  mountaineer  brigaVids  and  the  goods  lost,  the  citizens, 
who  were  the  state,  held,  not  the  teamsters  but  the  whole 
union  responsible.  In  almost  all  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ager  publiciis  was  transmitted  to  Rome  by  sea. 

For  instance;  a  certain  quota  of  the  province  of  Aquit- 
ania,  or  the  neighboring  province  of  Lugdunensis,  where 
•re  found  many  relics  of  these  societies,  is  claimed  at  Rome. 
Lngdunum  or  Lyons  was  connected  by  water  every  step 
of  the  way  to  Rome.  The  society  at  Lyons  sent  the  grain 
down  the  river  Rhone  By  barges  to  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Aries,  a  ship  took  it  on  board  and  consigned  it  to  Ostia,  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  port  of  Rome.  Now  the  barges  of 
the  Tiber  had  to  belong  to  a  union.  So  there  were  unions 
of  bargers.  caudicarii.  The  first  society  guaranteed  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  grain  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
Ora  Rhodani.  Here  were  the  ships  of  another  .society 
to  further  convey  it  to  the  port  of  Rome,  so  hither  it  had 
to  be  conveyed  on  board  a  ship.  Thus  is  seen  why  the  sea- 
faring men  also  must  have  an  organization ;  otherwise,  if 
the  ship  was  lost,  captain,  crew  and  cargo,  there  would 
remain  nobody  responsible;  and  the  citizens  would  be  the 
sole  Buflferers.  It  became  necessary  therefore,  since  the  gov- 
ernment had  jobbed  out  one  part  of  this  business  to  a 
commune,  that  it  do  the  same  thing  in  their  case,  because 
the  rich  citizens  who  were  to  be  fed  by  labor,  though  per- 
sonifying government,  could  legislate  or  conduct  war,  could 
not  work;  because  upon  it  there  was  a  taint.  So  the  order 
of  the  navicularii  existed;  and  being  chartered  by  govern- 
ment, was  made  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  cargo. 
When  the  cargo  arrived  at  Ostia,  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  granaries 
of  the  city  by  the  societies  of  boatmen,  known  as  caudicarii, 
bargemen,  under  guarantee,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  former  cases.     Thus  for  the  least  possible  trouble  and 

T  Griaiar,  Bittoirt  dtt  CUau  OvvriirM,  eh«p.  lir.  Maeh  addl- 
tioDal  inforiBtlioo  mtj  b«  oltuisad  by  re»dla|  tnli  Tmhubl*  ebsptar 
of  M    Orinier's  worki. 
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with  utmost  security,  the  government  or  non-laboring  citi- 
zens got  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  prod\ice  from  the 
ager  ^mblicua,  or  common  land.  Yet  the  people  who  la- 
bored were  satisfied  and  thrived  better  than  they  were  ever 
known  to  thrive  under  any  system,  because  their  industry 
produced  enormously  and  their  strong  arms  made  labor 
easy,  agreeable  and  safe. 

Now  the  customs  collectors  or  vectigalarii  were  interested 
in  all  these  details  of  supply;  because  the  government 
looked  to  them  directly  or  indirectly  for  everything  the 
citizen  population  had  to  live  upon  from  year  to  year. 

But  the  supply  of  grain,  wine,  oil  and  other  agricultoral 
products  was  not  all  these  tax  collectors  had  to  attend  to. 
There  were  many  artisan  societies.  These  we  have  treated 
separately  and  in  reg^ular  order,  according  to  their  impor- 
tance. They  all  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  tax  or  cus- 
toms collectors,  with  whom  they  were  interlinked  in  the 
great  social  bond.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pork 
butchers  union,'  there  were  oflicers  appointed  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  g^  personally,  or  send,  into  the  stock  farm 
country  and  collect  the  tax  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
This  would,  of  course,  entail  an  immense  amount  more  labor 
than  that  attached  to  butchery.  It  would  entail  the  whole 
business  of  the  drover.  Weighing  would  require  much  at- 
teation  and  an  inspection  of  all  the  various  operations  of 
several  vocations. 

Slabs  have  been  found  to  tho  number  of  262,  bearing  in- 
scriptions of  the  vectigalia,  of  different  dates,  ranging 
mostly  from  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars  to  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantinc.  These  262  include  only  those  registered 
by  Orelli  in  his  work  oa  the  Roman  Antiquities.  Qreat 
numbers  of  those  unions  probably  existed  of  which  no  record 
was  kept,  and  antiquaries  of  the  futuie  may  yet  reveal  more. 
On  the  whole  these  facts  regarding  inner  workings  of  the 
ancient  human  family  present  a  picture  of  deep  interest,  re- 
vealing as  they  do  a  system  of  industry  unique  in  its  method 
of  suppljnng  the  great  population  of  Rome  at  that  time 
containing  probably  about  two  million  inhabitants'  and  its 

•  Graoler,  who*e  reMirches  into  theM  Moictiei  and  th«  liwi  (ot- 
erning  them  reveal  rd  ftstonisbinc  veriatility  ftod  Kccaracy.  saye  that 
very  many.  If  not  all  tho  commerolal  trade*  had  offiren.  wboM  work 
waa  to  oversee  the  customs  collections.  See  idtm,  pp.  SlO-315.  Ther« 
was  a  Boatmen's  insurance  mentioned  by  Llry  xxiii,  cap.  44.  Beck- 
mann,   Biet.   of   Inrtntiont,    (Botan)    1,    p.   234,      (Candicarli). 

«  Consult    Dr.    Beloch.     BuUntin   it   SlatUirut  dt   I'lnitUuU    fii(»i m 
ticnal,  tome,  I,  snnA  1888,  p.  63  »qq.  Soma. 
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numerous  municipia  or  provincial  cities  and  towns  with 
means  ol'  life.  The  vecligalia  evidently  covered  more  of  tbe 
immetiBe  business  of  those  times  than  the  ordinary  reader 
would  ascribe  to  them.  Orelli,"'  speaks  of  iron  miners  who  . 
sometimes  interlinked  with  the  mines  situated  at  great  dis- 
tances from  the  city;  yet  it  would  appear  by  llii.s  mention 
that  tbe  minere  far  away  in  the  mountains  and  perfectly 
organized,  were  in  close  and  systematic,  if  not  happy 
mutual  communication  with  the  Forgers'  Association  sta- 
tioned at  Rome. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  system  was  that  it  was 
government  work;  that  the  work  was  -Derformed  by  trade 
anions  instead  of  isolated  individuals  as  in  the  competitive 
system;  and  that  during  many  centuries  through  which  this 
system  existed,  both  in  war  and  peace,  the  ancient  working 
people  were  prosperous  and  happy.  Of  course,  this  organ- 
ization does  not  apply  in  any  form  to  slaves.  This  terrible 
scourge  of  the  human  race  still  existed;  but  there  are  strong 
proofs  that  the  trade  unions  were  at  one  time  making  in- 
roads upon  the  slave  system  which  required  care  by  the 
roasters  and  slave  owners  in  order  to  conduct  business; 
whereas  the  trade  union  system  endorsed  by  king  Nnnia 
lifted  all  tbe  troublesome  details  and  responsibilities  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  patricians  who  regarded  individual  la- 
bor as  a  disgrace.  Labor  being  a  humiliation  to  the  pro- 
pertied class  who  managed  the  eoveroment  land  but  did  not 
perform  the  actual  work,  it  was  s  matter  of  convenience  for 
them  to  have  trade  unions.  The  state,  then,  was  their  great 
patron  and  protector.  Rich  individual  slave  owners  like 
Crassus  or  Cicero  or  Nicias  could  job  out  their  slaves'  labor 
to  persons  of  enterprise,  but  the  vei-y  pride  of  their  blood 
prevented  them  from  undertaking  any  except  the  noble  en- 
terprises of  war  and  politics.  Thei'e  was  nobody  to  com- 
pete with  tbe  unions  and  the  stale  became  their  great  em- 
ployer. But  we  have  seen  in  our  account  of  strikes  and  up- 
risings that  human  cupidity,  taking  advantage  of  the  slave 
Bystem  and  by  means  of  it,  grasping,  holding  and  tilling  the 
ager  ptiblicus,  finally  destroyed  the  public  trade  unions. 

That  the  trade  union  or  social  system  was  good  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  doubt;  but  the  workman  being 
stamped  by  the  old  religio- political  jealousy  of  paganism 

10  Roman  iDtiquities,  No.  1,339.  "Tax  collection  of  the  iron  forf- 
crt  *ad  iron  ore  minert."  See  also  Mur.  073,  10.  The  inicr.  reada: 
"Sacred  to  the  metnor7  of  Primon  the  tent  asaociate.  comrade  of  the 
forgars  in  lb*  iron  mine*."     Foond  at  the  minea  of  Nimea. 
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which  branded  him  as  a  wretch,  preventing  him  from  takug 
political  action,  whereby  to  secure  and  fortify  his  system, 
gave  the  grandees  all  the  advantage  because  they  made  the 
laws.  When,  therefore,  the  unions  found  that  they  mosJ 
exercise  their  political  power,  which  they  did  in  later  times, 
it  was  too  late.  They  were  themselves  too  deeply  tinged 
with  the  deadly,  unmanly  sense  that  their  masters  wen 
superior  to  them  by  birth.  There  had  been  no  Christ  to 
boldly  declare  a  new  state  of  things  based  upon  absolute 
equality  by  birth  and  natural  rights  of  all  men.  Seeing  th« 
encroachments  upon  Uiemselves  as  well  as  upon  the  pnblic 
lands  their  sole  source  of  raw  material,  the  trade  anions 
tardily  fell  into  the  struggle,  learned  to  wrestle  valiasti;, 
suffered  a  more  pronounced  hatred  of  their  masters,  grew 
in  self-dignity  but  gradually  lost  in  vested  rights,  forced  op 
a  great  social  struggle  but  incurred  the  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  grew  poorer,  more  numerous,  more 
secret,  vindictive  and  conniving  and  wrought  up  a  spirit  til 
over  Greece,  Rome,  Judea  and  the  provinces,  which  ren- 
dered possible  the  kindling  of  that  marvelous  revolution  that 
destroyed  the  identity  of  ancient  paganism. 

But  there  is  one  thing  our  researches  fail  to  discover. 
We  do  not  find  clear  and  sufficient  evidences  of  a  system 
of  agricultural  communes.  These  may  have  existed.  We 
are  in  doubt.  Everything  else  was  organized.  Where  is 
this  missing  link!  Had  it  existed,  would  not  the  great  tr»de 
union  sjrstem  have  grown  so  complete  as  to  gradually  ob- 
tain the  ascendency,  political  as  well  as  industrial  and  tbos 
been  able  to  realiie  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  revolatioot 
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THE  COUNTLESS   CXJMMUNES 

UitioifS  OF  Romans  and  Greeks  compared — Miscellaneous 
Societies  of  Tradesmen — Shipcarpenters — Boatmen — Ves- 
Rclmakers — Millers — Organir^lion  of  the  Lupanarii — Of 
the  Ancient  Firemen — Description  of  the  Greek  Fra- 
ternities— The  Ernnoi  and  Thiasoi — Strange  Mixture  of 
Piety  and  Business — Trade  Unions  of  Syria  and  North 
Palestine — Their  Officers — Membership  and  Influence  of 
Women — Large  Numbers  of  Communes  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean — Their  Organizations  Known 
and  Described  from  their  Inscriptions. 

All  antiquity  was  at  one  time  a  hive  of  trade  unions. 
Nearly  every  species  of  business  was  organized.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  southern  Italy,  where  Plato  found  a 
system  (>f  communism  extensively  prevailing,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  planted  there  by  Pythagoras.'  The  early 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula  were  well  acquainted 
with  trade  unionism ;  and  traces  of  it,  if  not  mentioned  are 
discernible  in  history  and  this  fact  stands  as  the  funda- 
mental solution  to  many  of  the  otherwise  incomprehensible 
things  which  have  puzzled  modem  historians.  Neverthe- 
less the  nobility  and  its  laws  of  primogeniture  reigned  in 
circles  of  politics  and  power.  Plato  is  known  to  have  vis- 
ited Italy  several  times  in  search  of  material  for  his  ideal 
state.  He  was,  however,  so  much  of  an  aristocrat,  or  so 
enslaved  by  his  environments  that  he  signally  failed  to  give 
the  world  the  benefit  of  his  communistical  lucubrations. 
The  nearest  he  could  possibly  get  to  a  decent  government 
was  to  one  of  bosses,  policemen  and  slaves,  and  the  sociolo- 
gist of  our  day  is  forced  to  drop  Plato  with  a  species  of 
chagrin  or  disgust.    Aristotle  did  better;  but  both  were 

1  Drumaon,  AThtiier  xind  CommuniJiien  in  Qri^heriland  und  Rom.^ 
*om«where  remarkK  tb»l  Pylhugoras  and  Num*  were  not  only  con- 
MmpoTkrlc*  bat  personal  friends.  If  to,  m  cAODOt  wondw  that  Nnma 
bafliendcd  the  tr«da  snioni. 
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aristocrats,  enslaved  to  g^rcat  men  of  wealth.  Both  Soloo 
and  Nunia,  long  before  tJiem  had  planted  the  renl,  practical 
government  which  the  world  is  at  this  moment  following. 
Thouph  Aristotle  could  analyze  the  course  the  world  sboald 
and  docs  take,  yet  he  was  too  Pagan-bound  to  see  beyonil 
the  galling  bands  of  slavery. 

The  Fabri  navalium,  ship  carpenters  and  boat  makers,  of 
the  Tiber  had  well  regulated  unions  which  were  conndered 
among  the  most  resiH-ctable  of  the  organizations.  These 
Associations  were  found  along  the  bonks  of  the  navi^ble 
rivers  and  the  coasts  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula and  also  in  Sicily. 

Of  the  boatmen's  unions,  collegia  nafieulariorum.  th« 
greater  number,  according  to  our  evidence,  were  to  hr  found 
in  the  countiy.  There  could  not  have  been  many  b<>atm«i 
at  Rome:  but  we  have  a  mention,  among  others,  by  the 
great  jurist  Gains,  who  speaks  of  them  in  discriminating  the 
right  of  organization  in  later  times.*  The  unions  of  boat- 
men were  naturally  confined  to  the  ."ea  shores.  We  rnisrh' 
speak  of  them  as  possibly  connected  directly  or  indirtrtly 
with  the  lawless  boatmen  who  swarmed  the  sea  from  Naples 
to  Syracuse,  and  whom  Plutarch  says  Spartacus  found  to 
be  treacherous,  without  principles  and  lookiog  only  for 
gain.  Even  to  this  day  the  Mediterranean  is  lined  with 
them  from  Gibraltar  to  Barcelona  and  thence  to  Toronto. 
At  Genoa  and  Nice  and  on  the  Baltic,  they  are  still  well 
organized  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain 
a  lira  by  fair  means  and  in  all  their  methods  to  attain  this 
end  are  thoroughly  sustained  by  one  another,  as  Ibcy 
enjoy  all  the  mutually  assisting  quirks  known  to  their 
union. 

The  collegium  vasculariorum  *  (metal  vessel  makers)  wu, 
of  course,  a  union  of  potters;  but  it  appears  their  art  was 
mostly,  if  not  quite,  contined  to  manufacturing  vessels  in 
metals.  The  vascularii  were  skilled  workmen.  They  ofl«n 
wrought  beautiful  urns  in  bronze  and  other  material.  Some 
of  the  delicately  chiseled  amphorae  having  two  handles  w»re 
of  their  workmanship,  although  most  amphorar  were  made 
of  potters'  clay.    Many  vessels  in  gold  were  the  work  of 

3  Oaius.  Digett,  1,  III,  4.  "Again,  there  are  renain  ni>i«a<  al 
Roma  defined  under  the  law  aa  sacred,  with  regular  rulea  and  hr 
laws:  aurh  as  the  millers  and  bakers:  and  certain  other^  as  th<  boat' 
man  in   the   provinces." 

a  An  old  inicriplion  mutilated  by  age  and  ill  usage  reada:  "P.  Mm- 
ttiaa  a  freedman  member,  and  Philogenes,  a  worker  in  melala  "  (Sea 
ftlmtti,  Itucriptionitm  Anliquemm  Etplieatio,   683,   27Sj. 
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icir  hands.  They  are  known  to  have  realized  well  by  vir- 
tue of  their  trade  union ;  because  their  patrons  were  largely 
the  proud  gens  who  were  not  stingy  about  the  amount  of 
cost,  if  they  could  have  their  (esthetic  tastes  gratified. 

The  collegium  pistortim,  union  of  millers,  who  ground 
grain  in  mortare  and  afterwards  in  mills,  was  also  a  trade 
organization.  This  trade  was  a  very  important  one,  as  it 
furnished  the  farines  for  the  family  use  of  all  who  could  af- 
ford to  eat  wheat  rlour  or  any  of  the  cereals,  coarse  or  fine. 
When  we  further  take  into  account  that  it  required  at  least 
seventy  men  to  grind  as  much  grain  in  a  given  time  as  is 
now  ground  in  a  steam  mill  by  a  single  man,  we  may  realize 
that  in  Rome  and  vicinity  there  must  have  been  several 
thousand  workmen  constantly  employed  at  this  handicraft 
in  order  to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  It 
must  not  he  forgotten,  however,  that  there  were  many  peo- 
ple at  Rome  and  everywhere,  and  from  the  earliest  times, 
too  poor  to  enjoy  bread  and  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  on 
peas,  roots  and  other  cheap  food.*  Nevertheless  the  mil- 
lers were  numerous,  and  being  organized,  they  succeeded 
in  competing  with  slave  labor  and  got  considerable  of  the 
work  to  do  as  a  free  industry. 

Originally  or  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  all  such  work  was 
done  by  slaves  on  the  paternal  estate,  under  the  eye  of  the 
paterfamilias  or  head  of  the  family ;  but  when  those  de- 
graded slaves  became  numerous  and  began  to  think  for 
themselves,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  they  secured  manu- 
missions and  thus  the  trade  unionists  were  mostly  freedmen 
who  had  the  sagacity  to  organize.  The  advantages  in  those 
days,  of  a  good,  sound,  business-like  union  for  each  trade 
must  have  been  very  great;  especially  so,  as  their  unions 
-were  coramunistical,  and  used  as  means  of  convivial  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  for  economic  ends. 

Of  the  collegium  incendarium,  or  firemen's  association, 
mention    is   made   by    Moramsen   who  wonders   why  they 

4  Feeding  the  laboring  clau  poor  food  is  of  early  record.  Herod- 
otus   (Eulerp    125)    expressly   tells   how    cheap    fed   were   laborers   who 


tiuill   the   great    Egyptian   monuments.     They    were  glad    to   gel  onions, 

and   roots.     The  aame  paragraph   explains  the  cost  of 
3ng:      "There    is    shown    on    the   pyramid,    ny    letters    engraved    in    the 


their  lir- 


?;arlic  and  roots.  The  aame  paragraph  explains  the  cost  of 
ng:  "There  is  shown  on  the  pyramid,  ny  letters  en| 
Egyptian  style,  the  Btalistirs  of  liring  for  the  workmen.  If  I  remem- 
Imt  the  interpreter  rightly,  the  expense  for  eatables  for  them  alone 
"wtM.  for  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic,  no  less  than  $1,690,000."  BtiU 
«4rlier.  Homer.  {Odj/titi/,  XIV,  414,  41S,  416),  shows  that  the  poor 
fed  on  pork.  See  (tuhl  and  Koner.  Lifti  of  f/i«  Grttkt  and  Ronrani, 
■p.  501  for  the  later  Roman  food.  Virgil,  Bclcffue,  II,  ▼,  9,  10, 
_  parsley.  amalUge  and  onions;  So  Horace,  id  PUommjV.  24S;  "Meo 
B  si  qold  fricti  eieerl  probit  at  nacla  emptor."     PUnjr.  XXVI,  8. 
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dioold  be  snppreowd;  smee  barial  anil  firemen's  societies 
were  among  those  saved.' 

The  coUegium  Vinariorum  (wine  dealers  and  wine  raalt- 
ers)  was  an  institution  of  later  date  than  Numa,  who  did 
not  encourage  wine  drinking.  If  there  are  data  extant  re- 
garding them  at  so  early  a  Ume,  we  have  failed  to  find 
them.  During  the  time  of  the  emperors,  however,  they  were 
the  sabject  of  discussion  as  to  whether  they  should  bie  snp- 
preaaed  or  exempted.*  The  collegium  lupanariorvm  ^bro- 
thel keepers),  as  is  seen  in  the  passage  here  cited,  was  an 
institution  well  known  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  two  centuries  before  Christ  there  were  secret  asso- 
ciations of  the  lupanarii,'  of  which  an  account  has  gtme 
into  history.*  These  were  curious  products  of  the  masia 
for  organization  that  must  have  existed  at  Rome.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  plebeian  class  of  inhab- 
itants were  oat  in  the  cold,  competitive  world,  and  de- 
pending each  upon  his  or  her  trade  or  profession  which  be 
or  she  considered  right,  so  long  as  it  was  patronized  by  the 
elc^nt  people  of  the  other  class  who  bad  social  as  well  as 
political  institutions  upon  which  they  could  base  a  guaranty 
of  safety. 

During  a  visit  in  Europe  we  became  indebted  to  Iklr. 
Henry  Tompkins  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Registration  at 
London,  from  whose  hand  was  first  received  a  copy  of  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Antiquity.  We  also 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Professors  Vogt,  Errera, 
Huber,  Yigano  and  many  others  who  referred  us  to  volunaeB 
of  Drumann,  Foucart,  Wescher,  Liiders,  Mommsen,  De 
Broglie  and  others.  It  is  through  the  great  labors  of  such 
men  that  the  modem  students  of  the  labor  movements  are 
made  aware  of  what  wonders  in  the  social  problem  were 
wrought  in  antiquity.  But  their  evidence  is  nearly  all  de- 
rived from  the  silent  inscriptions  upon  slabs,  urns  and  sar- 

s  "For  both  >a  •ccoddI  oI  tb»  n«c«s«itT  of  burials  tod  their  ntefal- 
■Mc  in  pattior  oat  flrM,  th«  •enate  continued  their  rifht  to  orf«aia«. 
For  thia  reaaoD.  thoaa  ool;;  were  prohibited  who  had  oitenaibly  cona 
into  a  burial  aaaociation  with  th«  real  pnrpoaa  of  formia(  one  of  In- 
e«ndiariea."  (Mommun,  Z>e  CoUtgiit  <(  Sodalieiu  SovMnorum,  n. 
M). 

*  "He  (or  the  aenate)  save  penniaiion  to  ortaniie.  to  all  the  wine- 
man,  brotoel  keepera,  thoemakers  and  the  artiaana  (enerally;  and  or- 
dared  that  the  ma^iatratea  ihould  keep  an  »yt  upon  them,  aaainf  to 
It  that  Oiey  maintained  their  proper  relationa  one  to  •nolbtr."  (L«ib- 
prld.  Alex.    S«Teru»,  c.   88). 

r  Se«  Sinsar'a  Bitt.  at  ProtUtuHan.  p.  66. 
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cophagi  that  siurive  the  corroding  vicissitudes  of  the  sad 
centuries.  In  fact  the  industry  of  the  arch»ologists  may 
yet  reveal  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  soci- 
ology as  the  fossil  diggers  have  revealed  to  their  branch  of 
paleontology.  It  is  now  made  certain  from  multitudes  of 
inscriptions  which  have  weathered  the  storms  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  that  great  numbers  of  social  organiza- 
tions of  the  laboring  classes  existed  simultaneously  in  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy. 

The  variety  of  names  for  them  found  on  the  relics  are 
more  attributable  to  epochs  and  languages  than  to  differ- 
ences in  their  character  and  tenets  of  association.  Where 
the  Greek  was  spoken  they  were  called  after  the  term  eranos, 
meaning  a  meal  of  victuals  in  common,  or  food  for  which 
a  common  assessment  was  made  upon  members  who  enjoyed 
it  by  mutual  consent.  Thus  it  came  to  be  a  method  of  pro- 
curing or  earning  the  meat — a  trade  union.  Hence  the 
eranoi  were  organizations  or  co-operations  for  the  purposes 
of  self-support;  and  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the 
community  method,  such  as  in  our  day  exhibits  itself  at 
the  Societe  de  Conde  sur  Vesgre,  than  of  the  more  prevalent 
co-operative  associations,"  like  the  Equitables. 

This  terra  Eranos  is  unmistakable  in  meaning.  An  oblo- 
quy attaches  to  it,  pretty  much  the  same  as  to  our  word 
communi.sm,  wherever  it  is  used  in  the  classics;  because 
the  societies  existed  during  that  period  of  the  world's  career 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  was  more  fierce 
and  intolerant  toward  the  meeker  spirit  of  mutual  help  than 
it  is  now;  for  the  eranoi  were  the  Greek  guilds.  Yet  evi- 
dences are  nbnndant  that  such  communities  existed  in  large 
numbers;  that  they  obtained  no  little  moral  and  pecuniary 
aid  from  outsidt>;  that  they  were  persecuted  by  the  politi- 
cians, hated  by  the  optimates,  and  were  obliged  to  assume 
a  good  deal  of  veneration  for  the  gods,  and  play  other  so- 
cial as  well  as  political  counter-tactics  to  exist. 

Another  name,  that  of  thiasos,  was  given  to  a  similar, 
and  it  would  appear  cotemporaneous  class  of  organization. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  the  thiasoi  and 
the  eranoi  were  pretty  much  one  and  the  same  thing.  But 
as  the  term  thiasos  with  the  various  forms  of  verb  and  sub- 
stantive, refers  to  demonstrations  of  joy,  such  as  marching, 
dancing,  singing  and  the  like,  in  the  open  streets,  it  appears 

•  Ooniult  Laden,  Dit  DienvtUchtn  Kiimtttr,  EMHienit  Utbtriitht, 
B.   1-48.     "The  Tarietj,  extent  kod  proptgatlon  of  the  orguiiiktioiu. 
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they  were  oa«  Idnd  of  oi^ganizKtiaD  witli  two 
of  eramoi,  Uw  aeeret  mion  wUch  met  twiee  sad 
four  times  *  moDtb ;  and  of  tfae  nan  gtaenUj  I 
wfaoae  mraiben  sometiaKB  paraded  in  bage 
open  air.^f 

Mr.  Tompidna,  wbo  has  deroted  hk  mny  oaefal  Iif«  to 
ilattttkal  malten  regardiii^  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Great 
Brhain,  is  prone  to  picture  analogies  betaeieu  the  aorieat 
aiid  the  modem  form.  Studying  the  forsKT  from  the  l^ht 
be  and  otben  have  rendered,  we  are  stroagiy  aaspirio«M, 
becaose  they  were  distinct  from  the  faacchanalia  and  the 
more  andent  erotiat,  that  they  were  miiaas  of  trades  wbaae 
tenets  involved  neariy  all  tlie  elements  of  the  aoeiatists  of 
to-day,  rather  than  of  the  present  standard  of  liberty  and 
development  to  be  found  in  the  Friendly  Soeieties  of  Great 
Britain.  According  to  Mr.  Tompkins'  list,  whidi  was  al- 
wa>-8  oflicial,  the  Friendly  Soeieties  in  1868  nnmbered  23,- 
000,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  1,700,000  and  a 
capital  of  nearly  30,000,000  dollars"  The  eotnparisoa 
therefore  is  at  least  respectable.  We  qnote  from  his 
pamphlet  on  Friendly  Societies  of  Antiquity : 

"liet  OS  now  consider  what  these  companies  were  whiefa 
are  called  by  the  names  of  eranot  and  thiotot,  and  of  which 
the  following  and  other  inscriptions  have  revealed  the  nmn- 
ber  and  importance.  These  companies  were  formed  of 
members  who  met  together  to  sacritice  to  certain  divinities 
and  to  celebrate  their  festi\-al8  in  common:  besides  this  they 
assisted  those  members  who  fell  into  necessitous  circom- 
stanoes,  and  provided  for  their  funerals.  They  were  at  once 
religions  associations  and  friendly  societies.**  Sometiises 
they  daringly  partook  of  a  political  and  commercial  char- 
acter. These  private  corporations  (recognized  by  tha 
state)  had  their  presiding  and  other  officers,  their  priests, 
their  funds  supplied  by  the  contnbutions  of  members  and 
the  liberality  of  benefactors.  They  assembled  in  their 
sanctuary  and  made  decrees.  They  were  found  in  great 
numbers   In    the   important   cities,   and   especially    in   the 


10  Sm   farther    on    thne    disttnctiona    la    mbtcqaeat    eh  . 
mach    re*p«ctiDC   them    and   the   Jewish    ftod    Ed>ti*B   cobbkboi. 

11  Report  of  the  BtgUtnr  of  FHtndt^  Sttittit  •/  £rM(  Brftmim, 
tot  the  rear   1868. 

U  Thfi  aothor  mii^ht  hare  here  aatd  **tr«de  unions!**  for  iiiiiBb«r« 
of  the  fneodly  aocletiea  of  Great  Britain  hare  become,  since  th«  rep«al 
of  the  conspiriCT  laws  in  1834,  iceDuiae  trade  unions  of  the  b««t  pat- 
lam.  Dnrins  the  existence  of  the  cruel  law  of  Elisabeth  thcr  nAiD. 
tainad  the  title  of  frieodl}  uid  burial  societiea  almoat  uacUj  lika  iha 
toll«(«  and  cranes. 
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maritime  ones.  At  Rhodes,  for  example,  there  were  the 
Companions  of  the  Sun,  the  Sons  of  Bacchus,  of  Minerva 
Lindieune,  of  Jupiter  Atabyrius,  of  Jupiter  the  Savior. 
At  Athens  (or  rather  at  tlie  Piroeus)  there  were  the 
lleroistes,  the  Serapistes  or  company  of  the  worshipers 
of  the  god  Serapis,  the  Eranistcs,  the  Orgeons  and  lastly 
the  Thiasotes."  " 

Many  of  these  were  trade  unions  possessing  a  coauuon 
fund,  the  amount  of  which  depended  upon  the  number  of 
members  who  paid  regular  contributions,  and  the  amount 
of  the  donations  that  were  given  from  wealthier  people 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  them.  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  women  as  well  as  men  formed  the  member- 
ship of  these  societies.  Woman  took  her  stand  with  all 
the  dignity  and  the  honors  of  the  man ;  and  there  are 
several  slabs  of  stone  and  other  relies  on  which  are  in- 
scribed some  of  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the  kind 
and  importance  of  the  honoi-s  awarded  her  for  faithful- 
ness and  ability  in  performing  the  duties  of  an  executive 
ofiBcer.  The  monthly  meetings  or  sociables  held  in  en- 
closed gardens  and  groves  were  largely  conducted  by  the 
women  who  gave  the  attractive  convivial  featxire,  which 
may  account  for  their  long  existence  and  extraordinary 
status  and  power,  that  enabled  them  to  do  what  no  social 
society  of  our  more  enlightened  age  is  doing — ^write  their 
record  as  the  dinotberium  and  the  trilobite  have  done,  in 
the  irrefutable  argument  of  their  stone  remains  and  in- 
prints.  There  are  at  present  very  few  societies  of  so- 
cialists of  which  wo  have  any  knowledge  that  are  in  the 
faabit  of  chiseling  out  their  archives  with  such  a  degree 
of  minuteness  and  upon  such  imperishable  material  as  was 
habitual  with  the  ancient  eranoi  and  sodalicia. 

It  is  true,  we  are  making  so  profound  an  impression  that 
the  histories  and  printed  records  of  our  existence  and  of 
our  important  transactions  are  slowly  becoming  a  possible 
thing;  and  such  records  may  possibly  save  us  from  oblivion; 
but  the  true  and  tiiorougli  historiographer  of  the  labor  move- 
nients  of  (he  world  has  a  broad  and  attractive  field — not 
yet  all  laid  open — in  the  study,  and  interpretation  of  the 
multitudes  of  reliefs,  anaglyphs  and  other  queer  paleo- 
g^pbs  upon  slabs,  urns,  amphorae  and  such  objects  of 
those  by-gone  ages;  a  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 

la  Ur.  H.  Thompkins'  pamphlet  on  the  >'r{«nd/y  Seei*liu  of  ^n- 
UquUy.     L^DdoD,   1867. 
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archsologist  to  develop  and  complete.  The  truth  is,  the 
history  of  labor  has  been  neglected;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  very  nearly  all  of  that  which  in  this  more 
propitious  age  is  attracting  profound  consideration  by  the 
wise  and  benevolent,  has  been  gone  over  and  tried,  amid 
the  vicissitudes  of  wars  and  other  antagonisms  of  the  out- 
side competitive  world,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

But  the  fact  that  their  non-competitive  plan  failed  of 
general  adoption  need  not  be  adduced  as  an  argrunent 
against  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  so 
far  as  they  were  intende<'  lo  apply.  They  were  trade 
unions  for  the  most  part  among  the  mechanics  and  la- 
boring f>eople ;  and  so  far  as  their  societies  concerned  them, 
they  succeeded.  It  had  not  become  particularly  a  broad 
question.  When,  however,  Christ  took  up  the  principle  of 
community  of  interests  involved  in  their  tenets,  and  oi^ 
ganized  Ins  system  of  advocacy,  there  immediately  arose 
upon  it  a  world-wide  culture  and  an  opposition,  because 
this  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  competism  which  has 
always  been  the  basis  of  both  social  and  political  economy. 

That  the  communes,  called  the  eranoi  in  Greece,  the  Gre- 
cian Archif>elago,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  the  collegia,  sodalieia  or  coetua  in  the  Latin, 
were  the  chief  cause  and  originators  of  Christendom,  we 
can,  after  mature  reflection,  entertain  little  doubt. 

Already  faint  glimpses  of  proof  are  extant  that  the  prin- 
ciple or  thesis  of  our  modem  community  of  interests,  "no 
excellence  without  unity  in  labor,"  and  that  "endless  toil 
in  collecting  good,  both  by  experiment  and  observ-ation," 
which  is  now  giving  preponderance  to  Aristotle's  philoso- 
phy over  that  of  Plato,  is  significantly  crowding  Chris- 
tianity out  from  the  impractical  self-denying  school  of 
St.  Jerome,  back  into  its  primeval  socialism,  or  noa- 
eompetism,  in  the  defense  of  which  Jesus,  Nestor,  and  a 
thousand  others  have  suffered. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  ancient  trade  unions  were  in  the 
habit  not  only  of  writing  their  minutes  and  preserving 
them  in  their  own  archives,  in  each  state  where  they  ex- 
isted, but  many  of  the  great  e%-ents  were  further  inscribed 
either  in  alto,  demi  or  basso-relievo;  and  many  times  this 
was  done  on  marble  or  good  blue  or  sand-stone,  which  has 
withstood  all  the  erosions  of  time. 

In  some  places,  as  at  the  Pineus  the  ancient  seaport  of 
Athens,  in  the  Isle  of  Santorin,  in  Rhodes  and  in  Asia 
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IGnor,  the  societiea  were  very  nameroas.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  during  the  period  of  the  existence  of 
these  nations,  ranging  about  fifty-eight  years  before  Christ 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  archives  by 
Theophilns  and  St.  Cyril,  about  A.  D.  414,  the  laws  against 
these  poor  people  and  their  organizations  were  almost 
whimsically  severe.  M.  Renan  says  of  the  Roman  com- 
munes, that  there  was  still  less  favor  here  given  the  dis- 
inherited classes  than  in  other  countries.  During  the 
Roman  Republic,  in  the  "affair  of  the  Bacchanales."  186 
years  before  Christ,  the  policy  of  Rome  on  the  subject  of 
these  associations  had  first  been  proclaimed.'* 

It  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  people  to  cleave  to  fra- 
ternizing organizations,  and  especially  to  those  of  a  relig- 
ious character.  This  kind  of  association,  however,  was  hate- 
ful to  the  patricians — the  dispensers  of  the  political  power 
— who  recognized  the  family  and  the  state  in  actual  force, 
as  the  correct  social  group.  These  patricians  took  the 
minutest  precautions  against  allowing  the  plebeians  the 
scope  of  developing  into  a  counter  po.^er.  They  had  to  be 
scrupulously  authorized  before  they  could  become  an  as- 
sociation— probably  by  charter.  They  could  not  appoint 
a  {permanent  president  or  magiater  sacrorum.  The  number 
of  their  members  had  to  be  limited.  The  meanest  restric- 
tions were  enacted  against  their  accumilatmg  too  large  a 
fund  for  their  commune.  Similar  peevishness  continued 
against  the  disinherited  classes  during  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  archives  of  the  law  contained  every 
imaginable  provision  for  the  repression  of  their  growth. 

M.  Renan  further  asserts  that  the  Syrians  gathered  into 
these  societies,  inoculating  them  with  opinions  which  the 
patriciaus  vainly  sought  to  destroy.  The  Revue  Arch^lo- 
gique  says  that  there  was  a  "contest  of  opinions  between 
the  communes  and  the  patricians,"  which  is  very  natural, 
since  the  whole  gist  of  the  former  was  to  do  away  with 
competism  and  the  system  of  intermediary  commission  men 
def>ended  upon,  by  the  patricians,  as  a  principle  for  their 
very  existence. 

The  Greek  societies  are  known,  by  inscriptions  now  in  the 
Archsological  Museum  at  Athens,  to  have  bad  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

i«  So  we  flnd  the  gnu  locltl  vara  or  th«  nMllona  of  iIitu,  •*- 
■Utcd  bj  tlie  unemplaycd  oricin^  inhabltiau,  to  h*T«  raftd  troB 
■bont  tua  tame  period. 
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1.  Three  presiding  officers — of  both  sexes:  (a)  Uie  prwi- 
dent  {prostates),  male;  and  (b)  the  guardian  in  efatrgc 
(proeranistria) ,  female.  They  bad  also,  (c)  a  presideDt 
of  finance  (archeranistes) . 

2.  A  stewardess  or  housewife  (tamia). 

3.  A  manager  or  trustee,  of  whom,  doubtless  each  tn- 
nos  or  union  had  more  than  one  (epimeletes).  There  sr« 
evidences  that  the  functions  of  this  important  office  wtn 
divided  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  anion. 

4.  The  recording  secretary  or  scribe  who  wrote  the  min- 
utes for  the  archives  (grammateus). 

5.  La^vyers  (sundikoi),  whose  exclusive  business  w»s  to 
watch  and  defend  the  society  and  its  members,  individoall; 
as  well  as  collectively,  aeainst  the  persecution  of  the  outside 
competitive  world  which  was  always  too  prone  to  enforce 
any  one  of  the  many  repressive  and  intolerant  laws  and 
measures  above  referred  to,  against  them. 

6.  The  manager  of  religious  rites   (hieropoios) . 

7.  Priest,  one  who  attended  to  the  religious  ceremonitf 
or  rites  (hi  rokeryx). 

A  glance  at  ancient  mythology  will  show  that  a  pul 
many  isms,  creeds  or  denominations  existed  in  bierarrhicjl 
affairs;  and  that  the  power  of  each  was  nearly  coequal  so 
far  as  political  and  social  status  or  respectability  was  coo- 
cemed.  All  seem  to  have  been  shielded  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  So  the  communes  took  refuge  under  the  favors 
of  religions  discipline,  and  are  known  to  have  been  obliged 
to  do  so  to  keep  themselves  reconciled  to  their  persecutors. 
By  these  tactics  and  by  the  smartness  of  their  own  lavners, 
who  gave  their  time  to  the  labor  of  love,  tLey  kept  the  hos- 
tile and  restringent  clauses  of  the  law  a  "dead  letter,"  in 
spite  of  the  patricians  and  optimates.  M.  Renan  and 
others  declare  that  there  were  radical  "differences  of  opin- 
ion" on  the  part  of  the  unions  all  through  those  centuriH. 
The  truth  is,  that  then,  as  now,  their  very  existence  was  u 
organized  socialistic  state,  though  of  a  low  order. 

We  find  that  some  of  the  eranoi  or  Greek-speaking  com- 
munities worshiped,  and  even  dedicated  themselves  to  one 
god  with  its  peculiar  litany,  some  to  another.  Here  is  a 
translation  from  the  very  slab  or  "stone  tablet"  referred  to 
in  the  command  of  the  decree,  which  strangely  enough,  has 
survived  all  the  ages  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  On  looking  it  over,  who  shall  doubt 
that  this  was  a  great  and  perhaps  wealthy  commanity,  in 
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every  way  respectable!  It  was  dedicated  to  the  mythical 
god,  Jupiter,  and  chronicles  the  fact  clearer  than  the 
recusant  historian  could  have  done  upon  papyrus,  that  it 
was  an  honorable  and  responsible  body,  and  in  nowise  allied 
to  the  bawdy  erotomania  that  inspired  the  orgies  of  earlier 
origin  and  that  foimed  the  subject  matter  of  Anacreon's 
dithjn-ambics  and  the  voluptuous  bacchanalian  ditties  of 
Pindar.  This  translation  is  clipped  verbatim  from  Mr. 
Henry  Tompkins'  pamphlet."  "It  has  been  proposed: 
seeing  that  Men  is,  son  of  Mnistheus,  of  Heraclea,  is  full 
of  good  will  toward  the  thiasotes,  and  of  zeat  for  the  tem- 
ple, that  at  present,  being  treasurer,  appointed  under  the 

archontat«  of  he  has  fulfilled  that  charge  with  zeal 

and  honesty;  that  be  has  finbhed  the  portico  and  the  front 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Lebraundos  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  god;  that  he  has  managed  the  common  funds  with 
honesty  and  justice,  and  that  to  all  the  thiasotes  he  has 
been  irreproachable  both  before  and  after  taking  oflice  as 
treasurer;  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  add  bis  own  money 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  temple,  showing  thus,  in  an 
evident  manner  the  good  will  that  he  has  for  the  thiasotes, 
and  that  ho  has  fulfilled  the  sacerdotal  ofBce  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  god.  For  all  these  things  the  thiasotes 
have  decreed  to  award  a  vote  of  thanks  {euloffium)  to 
Menis,  son  of  Mnistheus,  of  Heraclea;  to  crown  him  with 
a  chaplet  of  foliage;  to  consecrate,  in  a  part  of  the  tem- 
ple where  it  will  be  best  seen,  his  likeness,  painted  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  according  to  law,  in  order  to  show  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  prove  their  zeal  toward  the  temple  what 
honors  they  may  obtain,  each  one  according  to  the  good 
he  may  be  able  to  do  for  the  thiasotes;  and  to  engrave 
this  decree  on  a  stone  tablet,  and  to  place  it  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  god." 

We  have  proved  in  our  own  mind  that  the  thiasoi  whose 
members,  the  thiasotes,  paraded  in  the  open  streets,  "danc- 
ing in  honor  of  the  gods,"  were  identicol  with  the  secret 
tranoi  who  met  much  oftener  to  enjoy  their  meals,  con- 
%'ivials,  discussions  and  social  pleasures  in  common  and  to 
contrive  for  each  other  situations  to  work.  The  eranoi 
were  much  less  known,  though  their  purpose  was  far 
more  significant.'*    They  met  from  two  to  four  times  a 

IB  For  the  original  See  Rex\  Arrheoloffiquf  Paper  by  M.  Wetch«r. 

19  Atbenipui,  Oeif/nutophittai,  VIII.  "There  are  unioai  of  brother* 
hoodi  of  eritnol,  allawi>rl  to  combine  bv  the  f'onaent  of  the  maffiitrfttei 
of  Atheiu,  with  their  help,  good  will  and  ladulgeoc*  toward  thoH  thai 
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we  can  acount  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  they  in  their 
secret  recesses  possessed  a  cliarmed  circle.  It  was  the 
infinite  love  that  emanates  from  the  infinite  difference 
marked  by  the  gulf  yawning  between  competitive  and  fra- 
ternal life."  The  poor  Greek  working  people  must  have 
felt  all  this  difference. 

Let  anyone  imagine  himself  obliged  to  contemplate  the 
fashionable  logic  of  a  gambling  den :  A  number  of  peo- 
ple sit  round  a  table,  each  with  his  pile  of  gold,  the  sum 
of  which  is  the  stake  involved.  There  is  skill  there. 
There  is  also  genuine  talent.  Brilliant  aptitudes  in  one, 
in  the  choice  of  cards  or  dice;  intuition  in  another,  to 
catch  and  forestall  a  niggling  thought  and  checkmate  a 
winning  deal;  shrewdness  in  a  third  at  the  study  of  fea- 
tures and  in  the  reading  of  their  inadvertent  language; 
and  in  a  fourth,  tact  to  swoop  in  the  sura  of  the  aces 
against  the  competitors.  There  is  no  mutual  adaptation 
of  these  natural  gifts  to  a  common  good.  These  are  the 
non-productive  adornments  in  the  "code's"  diplomacy.  In 
tlie  usages  of  the  gambler  opinion  has  fixed  a  sort  of 
reckless  general  law  that  acts  as  each  gambler's  guide; 
and  to  obey  this  law  is  to  conform  to  the  ethics  of  a  code 
which  is  the  competitor's  idea  of  duty.  The  duty  of  each, 
whether  in  the  exigency  of  the  winning,  or  of  the  losing 
game,  is  to  behave  with  decency.  Such  are  the  ethics  at 
the  gambling  stakes  and  each  must  conform. 

The  excitement  of  the  competitive  game  goes  on.  The 
lookers-on  forget  self,  home  and  duty  in  their  admiration 
of  the  contestants'  skill.  Their  variety  of  method,  their 
quivering  versatility,  their  genius,  bold  of  one,  delicate  of 
another,  exhilarate  as  they  amaze.  But  when  the  one 
more  skilled  in  gaming  or  more  favored  in  fortuity,  sweeps 
the  stakes  and  stalks  off  in  triumph  with  the  gold  of  his 
helpless  neighbors,  there  must  come  a  reaction  of  feeling, 
though  the  rules  of  the  gambling  table  require  resigrna- 
tion.  The  defeated  nxd  not  try  to  hide  discomfiture.  A 
hungry  wife  and  children,  blighted  hopes,  baffled  plans 
and  chagrin,  beget  despair.  They  are  the  conjurers  of  dis- 
trust, jealousy,  vengeance,  hate,  suicide.  Even  the  winner 
diea  in   misery ;   for  a  little  selfish  ecstasy  adds  nothing 

IT  Ariatotle  lired  appsrently  Id  dally  contact  with  thete  communM 
and  aeemi  to  hare  been  lnnu«DC«d  by  them.  .  .  .  "Some  of  the  com- 
naniftir  aocietiea  are  thnuf;ht  to  be  for  pleasoree  or  enjoymeat,  amonff 
which  are  the  thiasoiea  and  eranista.  Some  are  combined  for  the 
piirptiH  ol  performiDg  laeriflca  to  the  goda."     BIkict,   VIII,   II. 
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to  the  sum  of  a  life's  possibilities  and  joys.  He  is  often 
the  next  victini  in  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  the  trade. 

Now  this  is  a  fair  picture  of  that  bell  which  constitat«d 
ancient  society.  The  household,  the  shambles  of  volup- 
tuous commerce  and  of  deal,  the  judiciary  and  the  war- 
spirit  were  so  many  sheols  of  licensed  competism  reekijig 
with  a  virus  of  the  gambler's  code  and  intolerant  of  this 
socialism  of  the  poor.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  exact  a  pic- 
ture of  the  maudlin  present;  but  the  present  we  are  not 
dealing  with. 

Society  was  a  vast  concern  in  which  fashions,  means 
and  fine  things  were  huckstered  and  rafBed  from  hand  to 
hand ;  and  then  as  now,  the  working  classes  or  proletariit 
were  the  sensitive  target  which  every  club  of  misguided 
genius  bruised  and  imbruted. 

The  discovexy,  then,  of  unquestionable  proof  that  there 
existed  contemporaneously  with  this  outside  state  of 
things  an  order  of  human  association  whose  code  of  ethics, 
or  whose  accepted  opinion  of  duty,  one  to  another,  was 
the  antithesis  of  this;  whose  rule  of  home  and  labor  wa» 
based  deep  in  that  love  and  mutual  protection  which  aft- 
erwards became  the  doctrine  of  salvation  as  proclaimH 
by  a  greater  teacher,"  is  a  triumph  glorious  and  incalmJa- 
ble  to  the  struggling,  disjointed  love  of  the  labor  jDOtt- 
ment  of  to-day.  The  fragment  at  Athens  referred  to  is  « 
piece  of  blue  Hymettian  marble  with  little  border  work. 
The  inscription  is  in  plain  Attic  Greek  of  the  Aristoteliao 
epoch,  and  its  translation  from  the  Revue  Arch^logique, 
is  as  follows: 

"By  a  rulable  and  just  administration  of  the  commoo 
fund  of  money  belonging  to  the  community  of  eranistai, 
and  having  ever  conducted  himself  with  kindness  and 
with  honesty;  and  as  he  has  righteously  husbanded  the 
fund  successively  paid  by  the  eranistai  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  annual  subscription,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  eranos;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  everj-thing 
else  he  still  continues  to  show  integrity  to  the  oath  which 
he  swore  to  the  eranistai,  therefore  Hall  Alcmeonl 

"The    community    of    the    eranistai    rejoice    to    praise 

Id  Plato.  Aristotle  and  Socmtea  w«re  ftll  deeply  toached  by  lft« 
brotherly  loTe  of  the  innumerAble  frnnutt  whose  works  thoo^li  hoA' 
ble  were  followed  by  them  alL  LUden  eommeatisg,  qaotee  SocraWI 
from    Xenophon.     Convfmatione*    VIII.      "We    are    *n    a     brotherhood 


(Ihiaaotes)  nnder  thia  dirlnlty"  (meaninc  th*  (od  of  love) 
paaaaire  firea  atronc  eridence  that  Socratea  waa  a  mambar  of 
mnna. 
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AlcmeoD,  son  of  Theon,  a  stranger  who  has  been  natu- 
ralized— their  president  of  finance  (archeranistes)  ;  and  do 
crown  him  with  a  ehaplet  of  foliage  because  of  his  faith- 
fulness and  good  will  to  them.  They  are  moreover  re- 
joiced and  praise  the  trustees  {epimaletai)  and  also  the 
hieropoioi  of  Jupiter  the  Savior,  and  of  Hercules,  and  of 
Ihe  Savior  of  the  gods.  And  they  crown  each  of  them 
with  the  wreath  of  honor  because  of  their  virtue  and  their 
lively  interest  in  the  community  of  the  eranistai." 

The  stone  is  here  broken,  leaving  us  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  this  interesting  relic.  The  principle, 
however,  upon  which  this  eranos  was  conducted,  accept- 
ing the  signification  given  this  word  by  lexicographers 
and  writers  of  the  adverse  school,  was  communism — means 
taxed  from  a  common  membership  for  mutual  support. 
This  settled,  we  next  ask:  did  such  an  experiment  thrivet 
The  above  inscription  is  fuil  of  praises  and  rejoicing  over 
its  success.  Then  if  it  did  succeed,  and  if  in  conjunction 
with  it,  it  is  made  clear  that  the  less  secret  jubilees  of  the 
thiasoi  furnished  means  out  of  the  same  well-husbanded 
fund,  for  the  sweet  convivials,  and  the  dance,  to  the 
famous  music  of  the  female  ilute-playere,  did  not  this 
"community  of  the  eranistai"  greatly  augment  for  the 
"disinherited  classes,"  the  means  of  happiness  and  vir- 
tue t 

These  are  important  conjectures  coming  from  the  un- 
written mists  of  the  finest  of  the  world's  ages  of  antiquity. 
Let  the  ethnologist  and  the  paleontologist  divest  them- 
selves of  bias,  and  with  these  new  skeletons  of  ancient 
history  remodel  and  reproduce  an  ethologie  anatomy  of 
these  two  great  rivals  for  power — individualism  and  com- 
munal love.  For  if  the  desired  means  of  happiness  was 
procured  through  this  one  experiment  of  whose  relics  we 
have  given  a  rendering,  then  it  is  evident  by  the  many 
other  similar  inscriptions  that  a  thousand  such  microcosms 
embellished  the  morals  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  slaves 
and   outcasts. 

These  microcosms  of  a  far  future  society  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  to  have  been  as  sweeping  or  as  pure  in 
their  radicalism  as  some  that  are  developing  at  the  present 
time;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  igno- 
rance of  the  present  age  is  averse  to  the  implanting  of  a 
system  which  means  introversion  and  revolution  of  com- 
petitive disassociation,  yet  we  possess  at  least  the  boon  of 
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tolerance  which  was  aimoct  utterly  denied  the  gtrugi^ing 
poor  of  those  times. 

According  to  the  best  information  to  be  had  regarding 
inscriptions  that  are  resuscitating  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient proletaries,  the  societies  called  the  eranoi  and  the 
thiasoi  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hellenic  Penin- 
sula and  the  Ionian  and  Grecian  Archipelagoes.  Similar 
societies  are  known  to  have  existed  both  on  the  continent 
of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  Mommsen,  Orelli,  Bockh  and  other 
arcbcologists,  in  their  Latin  works  of  Descriptioitea  Re- 
Uquamm,  hare  filled  thousands  of  folio  pages  with  sketches 
of  all  sorts  of  paleographs  which  are  fac-similes  of  inscrip- 
tions, monograms,  escutcheons  and  many  kinds  of  hiero- 
glyphic and  anaglyphic  gravery  and  embossing  in  stone 
and  metal.  These  curious  things  are  being  dug  up  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  wherever  an- 
cient history  speaks  of  the  doings  of  men. 

Great  numbers  are  described  that  have  come  from  Dal- 
matia,  the  rivers  and  plains  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  the 
Kranish  provinces.  They  exist  in  countries  once  occu- 
pied by  the  Armenians,  Phcenicians  and  Chaldeans ;  and 
as  it  is  now  becoming  apparent  that  the  most  cotTcct  phi- 
losophies of  the  Alexandrians  and  Athenians  were  first 
inspired  by  Indians  of  the  east,  it  is  possible  that  great 
revelations  are  yet  forthcoming  from  the  Hindo  school, 
of  which  the  Sankhya  Kapila  was  the  inspiring  oracle. 
But  however  this  may  be — ^whether  Buddhism  was,  or  was 
not  the  idiosyncrasy  that  germinated  the  ever-growing 
schism  among  dialecticians  of  all  succeeding  ages,  it  mat- 
ters little. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  mind:  that  the  societies  of 
self-help  among  the  proletaries  have  imiformly  followed 
the  grouping,  self-teaching,  peripatetic  method  of  Aristo- 
tle and  Kapila,  while  their  competitive  enemies  and  per- 
secutors have  followed  the  dreamy,  non-practical  Olym- 
pus-beclouded generalities  of  Plato.  The  communities  al- 
ways worked  well  under  Xuma,  Solon,  Jesus  and  Nestor, 
but  always  suffered  under  Lycurgus,  Appius  Claudius, 
CiBsar  and  CyriL  If  the  strange  and  newly  nnearthed 
library  of  Asshurbanipal.  who  was  emperor  of  the  Assyr- 
ians a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  is  ever  scanned  in 
a  non-prejudicial  spirit,  its  ideograpli.s  and  its  history  of 
their  sj'stems  of  nomenclature,  compulation  and  colleo- 
tion  may  be  found  suggestive  of  similar  doings. 
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We  have  already  said  sometbmg  concerning  the  rules 
and  by-laws  of  the  societies,  which  by  the  marble  tablet 
whereon  their  records  are  graven,  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted. As  a  general  thing  these  decrees  and  regulations 
are  made  on  the  stones  that  still  honor  some  of  the  offi- 
cere.  Although  the  evident  object  of  each  of  these  or- 
ganizations was  to  enlarge  the  means  of  happiness  of  the 
membei-s  by  providing  liberties  for  thera  through  the  as- 
sociative sphere  of  the  collectivity,  and  may  be  said  on 
this  account  to  have  been  temporal  in  their  objects,  yet 
they  all  partook  strongly  of  some  religious  faith  incul- 
cated at  the  services  of  the  gods  in  the  temples. 

Some  writers  upon  the  subject  are  convinced  that  they 
resembled  the  old  semi-religious  guilds  of  trade  in  Eng- 
land. They  also  intimate  that  like  the  continental  guilds 
for  a  similar  object,  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  tJiey  seem  to  have  been  under  the  patronage  of 
a  tutelary  saint,  and  that  under  this  tutelage  they  some- 
times founded  industrial,  commercial  and  maritime  cor- 
porations. Sometimes  they  made  it  a  specialty  to  aid  each 
other  in  acquiring  a  profession.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
they  were  a  genuine  type  of  the  trade  anion."  The  evi- 
dences of  this  are  many;  and  it  is  no  argument  against 
the  position  if  they  are  found  to  have  been  religious. 

The  objections  will  be,  that  they  opened  their  sessions 
with  prayer,  and  that  they  admitted  women  in  large  num- 
bers. But  some  of  our  own  trade  unions  undergo  forms 
similar  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  As  to  their  having 
had  women  as  members  it  only  proves  that  they  were 
trade  unions  of  a  higher,  more  long-lived  and  a  more  suc- 
cessful development  than  these  of  the  present  day ;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  sad  reflection  that  with  all  the  boast  of 
modem  trade  unionists  and  aU  the  good  they  are  doing, 
and  with  all  their  phibsophy  and  practical  forcing  of  the 
true  political  economy  upon  governments,  they  still  fail 
to  equal  the  judgment  of  the  trade  unionists  of  Greece, 
■who  based  their  associations  upon  co-operation  for  peace- 
ful, rather  than  co-operation  for  aggressive  self  help.  An- 
other resemblance  to  the  trade  unions  is  seen  in  their  ex- 
treme secrecy. 

"The  meetings  of  these   pre-Christian   societies   opened 

l>  The  reuoDi  (or  their  being  ofl«n  religioai  and  borrowinf  godj 
or  lateUr>  dallies  are  explained  in  our  chapter  on  the  Roman  trade 
UDioni,  q.  ▼. 
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with  prayer;  after  which  came  the  general  business.  The 
place  at  which  (hey  were  held  was  called  the  synod,  or 
sometimes  the  Synagogue,  and  the  assembly  was  aba>- 
lutely  secret — no  stranger  could  be  admitted,  and  a  severe 
code  maintained  order  thereat.  They  were  held,  it  ap- 
pears, in  enclosed  gardens  surrounded  with  porticos,  or 
piazzas  or  little  arbors,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  altar 
of  sacrifice  was  erected.  The  officers  made  the  candidate* 
for  membership  submit  to  a  sort  of  examination,  and  they 
had  to  certify  that  they  were  Tioly,  pious  and  good.' 
There  was  in  these  little  confraternities,  during  the  two 
or  three  centuries  that  preceded  the  Christian  era,  • 
movement  which  was  almost  as  varied  as  that  which  pro- 
duced in  the  middle  ages  so  many  religious  orders  and 
so  many  sub-divisions  of  these  orders.  Very  many  hare 
been  counted  in  the  single  island  of  Rhodes,  of  whicb 
several  bear  the  names  of  their  founders  or  of  their  re- 
formers. Several  of  these  confraternities,  especially  thil 
of  Bacchus,  had  sublime  and  elevated  doctrines;  and  en- 
deavored with  a  good  will  to  give  to  mankind  some  con- 
solation. If  there  still  remained  in  the  Greek  world  any 
love,  any  piety,  any  religious  morality,  it  was  owing  to 
the  liberty  granted  to  such  private  religious  doctrines. 
The  doctrines  competed  in  some  measure  with  the  official 
religion,  the  decline  of  which  became  more  evident  day 
by  day."  " 

But  it  nnist  not  be  inferred  because  the  eranoi,  or  Greek- 
speaking  unions  took  the  name  of  the  particular  god  they 
venerated,  that  they  were  exclusively  religious. 

The  archieologist,  Hamilton,  has  produced  fac-tdmilies 
of  inscriptions  on  slabs  that  were  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Symi.     The  translation  of  one  runs  thus: 

"Alexander,  of  Cephalonia,  has  been  honored  with  the 
gift  of  a  crown  of  gold,  and  also  Nisa,  his  virtuous  wife, 
of  Cos.  This  honor  is  given  by  the  Adoniastes,  Aphro- 
diastes  and  the  Asclepiastes.  Epaphrodite  and  his  wife. 
by  wish  of  the  Heroistes  and  of  the  Aeaciastes,  bav«  «1m 
been  honored  with  a  golden  crown." 

These  Adoniastes,  Aphrodiastes,  Asclepiastes,  etc,  were 
eranoi,  whose  union  was,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  relig- 
iotis  notions  of  the  members  and  of  the  country,  dedicated 
respectively  to  the  gods  Adonis,  Aphrodite,  Escnlapia, 
etc.     Another  inscription   taken   from  Ross's  Inscriptionei 

so  Tompkini,   FrimOy  Socttti4§  of  AnUquity. 
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Greques,*'^  is  also  very  interesting  as  proof  that  these  so- 
cieties were  usually  dedicated  to  the  popular  gods  of  the 
mythic  hierarchy  of  Mount  Olympus. 

It  is  valuable  as  a  proof  of  the  general  position  assumed, 
on  accoimt  of  its  bold  mention  of  union  and  confraternity 
thus  showing  that  it  belonged  to  the  cranian  and  thiasiaii 
school    of    co-operatioQ    or    trade    unionism.     It    is    from 
Rhodes,  and  is  somewhat  defaced.     Here  is  the  rendering 
as  given  in  Mr.  Tompkins'  review :     "•  •  •  crowned  with 
a  crown  of  gold  by  the  community  of  Jupiter  Xenos,  the 
Dionysiates  Cha?remoniens,  as  well  as  by  the  Panatheniastes 
and  the  ••••••  crowned  with  a  crown  of  gold  by  the 

Soteriastes  (worshipers  of  the  Soter,  or  Messiah,  the  confra- 
ternity of  Jupiter  Xenos,  and  that  of  Minerva  Lindienne, 
followers  of  Caius,  crowned  with  a  crown  of  foliage  by  the 
community  of  Jupiter  Atabyrien  and  the  Agathodaemoni- 
astes  Philoniens,  as  well  as  by  the  community  of  Diony- 
siastes  Chaeremoniens  and  by  that  of  Apollo." 

This  date  "in  the  year  178"  is  supposed  to  mean  the 
178th  year  of  the  existence  of  this  union.  Here  we  have, 
in  the  midst  of  the  lady  members  of  this  old  and  probably 
rich  and  respectable  eranos,  or  union  and  at  the  public 
feast  or  monthly  sociable  in  the  enclosed  garden  that  always 
distinguished  the  open  thiasoi  from  the  secret  business 
meeting  of  the  eranoi,  a  flute-player;  in  all  probability  one 
of  the  famous  auletrides  whose  charms  are  celebrated  by 
Alciphron,  Athenffius  and  Theopompus ;  and  of  whom  a 
writer  in  his  work  on  prostitution,  unconsciously  intimates 
that  they  were  abandons  "  and  would  doubtless  construe  it 
so  as  to  make  this  feast  no  nobler  than  the  callipygian 
games,  which  though  unfrequented  by  men  must  have  been, 
of  course,  "scandalous."  Sfay  not  anything  be  scandalous 
when  regarded  in  a  censorious  and  uncharitable  light.  But 
this  feast  of  the  Communists  described  was  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

This  invaluable  memento  is  in  good  care  and  preservation 
in  the  museum  at  Athens.  On  the  bas-relief  are  these  sug- 
gestive figures:  A  god  and  a  goddess  in  an  enclosed 
garden.  It  is  Cybele  the  Phrygian  goddess  who  sits  with 
her  head  crowned.  In  front  of  her  crouches  a  lion.  The 
god  is  Apollo  in  a  flowinir  robe  and  in  a  standing  attitude. 
He  has  a  salver  (peUera)  in  one  hand  and  a  lyre  in  the 

)1  Researchea  in  Ana  Minor. 

»  8tn|en,  Bittcry  at  PrcilUutitn.  p.  40. 
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other.  There  U  •  priestesa  or  proeamttria  standing,  «nd  ■ 
^nuuciati  or  auletrid  is  playing  the  flute.**  A  lamb  for  th« 
tfeaat  is  in  the  arms  of  a  young  man.  Under  this  is  the 
[  tateription  of  which  the  following  is  the  tranBlatiou: 

"Stratonice,  daughter  of  Menecrates,  is  crowned  by  the 
[  aaenil>erv,  men  and  women,  of  this  thiascA.     In  the  year  178 
l»lie  iStratonic*)  was  female  president  of  the  club  (pro^roi*- 
I'fcfrMi),  a  crown  of  foliage  is  decreed  her  and  a  marble  tablet 
ornamented  with  banderoles  to  honor  her  public  proclama- 
tion in  (he  a»»eiiibly  of  Jupiter  in  honor  of  her  virtue." 
It  IS  not  only  interesting  but  extremely  useful  as  an  ex- 
I  ampin  for  (he  guidance  of  future  society,  that  we  be  made 
[•ri|u«iiit(^d  with  some  of  the  inner  and  unrecorded  life  of 
[anliipiity.     The  same  turbulent  warlike  millions  swarmed 
[Uie  cilif'M  mid  thoroughfoiTs  then,  as  now.     The  same  unor- 

EniM'd  and  inequitable  nietliods  of  production  and  appor- 
tiimiMil.     The  same  egoism  and  sacrifice  of  neighbor  for 
[ftKKrnii'liT'.rmeiit  of  self,  and  the  same  intolerance  and  big- 
lelry  ill  prevailing  faiths  that  inB))ire  the  competing  Mus- 
lovito  Ruiwiflns  against   the   Rural   Solidarities,   the    Men- 
bonilM  and   the   Dutchobors   to-day — the  same  selfishneas 
Hint  mokes  man  hate  man,  and  eluii-ch  hate  church  wherever 
we  g".     In  this  prodigious  whirlpool  of  self-ser\-ing  nega- 
i-thciii'fw     and     ignorance — the     painful,     tiresome     desert 
llirougli  which  all  proletarian  humanity  plods,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  discover  that  a  great  counter  element  once  existed 
with   organizations   based   upon   that  community   of  equal 
llitorosts  which   is   fundamentally  revolutionizing  the   poli- 
olm  of  our  own  brilliant,  but  depraved   and  selfish  cen- 
tunr. 
Tbo  specimen  adduced  was  a  festival  of  an  erano* — it 
IWUH  the  thiasos  itself,  and  a  glance  at  Liddell  will  satisfy 
'llio  skeptic  that  it  was  a  society  of  poor,  persecuted  {>eople, 
who  agreed  to  assess  each  other  in  common  for  their  daily 
food    and   their  monthly   convivials;    and   the   proof    that 
Ithese  poor  girls  were  sometimes  members  greatly  intensifies 
Itlic   interest   in    (liem.     Besides,   it   is   a   known    fact    that 
Itinong   these   miisicnl    trades   unionists  were   some   of    the 
Boat  beautiful  and  intelligent  people  the  world  ever  pro- 
'noed.     It  was  not  considered  prostitution  in  those  days  to 
|o  what  they  did.     The  stem   philosopher  Zeno,  hero  of 

9*  Hm    alio    T*f'>l     tl       Lttder*.     Die    tMon^tdehtm    Kin*tteT.      S>- 
»atUon  ttf  lb*  pUix.  B.  1011. 
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Stoicism,  feU  desperately  in  love  with  one;  and  if  we  are 
to  believe  Atbeneus  was  ready  to  defend  his  love  with  the 
antics  of  a  madman.  This  was  after  he  had  vainly  in- 
sulted her  because  she  came  to  him  for  protection. 


CHAPTER  XXn 
THE   ANCIENT    BANNER 

INCAiiCULABLT    AGED    FLAO   OF    LABOB 

Thk  Old,  Old  Crimson  Ensign — An  Emblem  of  Peace  and  Good 
Will  to  Man — Strange  Power  of  Human  Habit — Dwcent 
of  the  Red  Banner  through  Primitive  Culture — White  »nd 
Azure  the  Colors  of  Mythical  Angels,  Grandees  and  Aril- 
tocrats — Colors  for  the  Lowly  without  Family,  Souli  or 
other  Seraphic  Attributes — ^How  the  Red  Vci ilium  wu 
Stolen  from  Labor — ^Tricks  which  Compromised  Pc«c» 
Tenets  of  the  Flag — The  Flag  at  the  Dawn  of  LaborJ 
Power — Testimony  of  Polybiua — Of  Livy — Of  Plutarcli— 
Causes  of  Working  People's  Affection  for  Red — ^The  Em- 
blem of  Health  and  the  Fruits  of  Toil — Ceres  and  Minem 
their  Protectresses  and  Mother-Goddessea  Wore  the  FUni- 
ing  Red — Emblem  of  Strength  and  Vitality — Archeology 
in  Proof — Their  Color  First  Borrowed  from  Crimson  Sun 
Beams — More  Light  and  less  Darkness — White  and  Pal? 
Hues  for  the  Priests — Origin  of  the  Word  "FLAG"— It  ij 
the  Word-Root  of  "Flame  a  Red  Color — Proofs  Quoted— 
Medieval  Banner  in  France  and  England — The  Red  of  AH 
Modern  Flags  Borrowed  from  that  of  the  Ancient  Unions 
— Disgraceful  Ignorance  of  Modem  Prejudice  and  Censure. 

The  typical  color  of  the  great  non-laboring  classes  in 
ancient  times  was  white  and  azure  blue ;  while  that  of  the 
strictly  laboring  element  was  red.  This  phenomenon  has 
come  down  to  us  by  the  power  of  habit,  from  high  an- 
tiquity.' 

t  Contult  Tylor,  PHmiHv   Culture,    (Vol.  I,  pp.  70  so.  K.  T,  lift, 

8vrvivat)t  for  illuitraiioDS  od  ihe  power  of  habit:  **Td«  sa^bc  tteS 
mftrrlacei  in  Maj  tre  anlackjr — bfilieved  io  18  centarias  SfQ  and  a 
aea  OtTcI.  Faj(u«,  V. — larrivea  to  this  dar  in  Encland,  a  luikjnc 
ample  how  an  idea,  the  meaniof  of  which  haa  perished  for  ana.  MV 
continue  to  exist  simply  because  it  has  existed.  There  are  thouaao^ 
of  cases  of  this  kind  which  hare  become,  so  to  apeak,  landmarks  ia 
the  course  of  culture."  This  author  hereupon  cites  maof  inslaaoff 
showing  the  extreme  age  of  our  paltriest  habits,  aome  of  which  are 
raallx  aatonishing.  One  of  the  most  striking  instancea  which  oigkt 
have  been  enumerated  by  Mr.  Trior,  alon^  with  the  many  that  be  kart 
■ddncea,  is  the  red  banner,  which  for  antiquitr  and  pith  of  antecedat 
masmng   haa   perhaps   no  riral  in   tb*  tale   of  primliiT*  eoltu*.     'a 
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White,  in  heathen  mythology,  was  thought  to  be  emblem- 
atical of  degree.  It  was  the  color  used  by  the  gens  fam- 
ilies and  by  the  priesthood.  Very  often  a  beautiful  azure 
of  various  shades  accompanied  the  pure  white.  Following 
this  habit  of  the  optiraates  and  their  hierarchy,  we  still 
imagine  white  to  be  the  color  of  the  robes  of  angels,  and 
still  make  it  a  holy  color.*  All  people,  ancient  or  modem, 
having  a  history  and  a  priesthood  with  concomitant  crafts, 
have  regarded  white  as  the  adumbration  of  holiness,  of 
purity,  of  aristocracy.  It  is  the  color  which  befits  itself  to 
sujjerstition  and  to  property;  therefore  the  gens  or  the 
gentle,  who  do  not  work,  who  are  unsoiled,  who  eat  up  the 
products  of  labor,  who  robe  themselves  in  white  and  ascend 
throne,  see,  chancel,  pulpit  or  patriarchal  seat,  and  who  talk 
of  their  "subjects"  whom  they  spurn  and  absorb,  are  of  all 
others  most  certain  to  flaunt  the  robes  of  white  and  azure 
and  shining  purple.  These  colors  date  from  a  dim  era 
of  antiquity,  and  like  the  etymon  they  were  self-suggestive 
as  the  antitheses  of  sweat  and  toil  and  grime.  They  em- 
bellished and  decked  the  bodies  of  the  "washed,"  and  could 
not  go  hand  m  hand  with  creatures  smoked  and  smeared 
at  the  furnace  and  the  arvi!.  Hence  a  contempt  of  labor.' 
The  idea  of  Plato  which  he  copied  from  the  Pagan  religion 
and  which  Christianity  unfortunately  aftenvards  copied 
from  him,  imder  the  name  of  Neo-Platonism  was  that  of 
white  robes,  white  wings,  white  banners — a  mysterious 
power  in  the  clouds,  a  home  at  Mount  Olympus,  and  the 
vaulted  dome  of  heaven — and  myriads  of  slaves  and  menials 
in  red,  brown,  dun  and  murk  who  Trere  to  plod  without 
souls,  liberties,  honors  or  rewards,  in  the  degrading  service 
of  keeping  them  white,  clean-washed  and  fat.  The  idea 
of  Aristotle,  the  practical,  was,  that  l.ibor  itself  was  pure, 
■worthy,  and  the  only  thing  which  could  possibly  lead  men 

hare  tnolber  remark  tllnctrtiive  of  th«  power  of  hobit  md  on<  which 
BDBy  b«  roKarded  at  curiuus  and  far-fetched,  made  by  Rogers,  Social 
Lift  in  Scotland,  Vol.  1,  p.  6,  in  speaking  of  tlie  gianta  and  cave- 
dwellera  of  the  atone  period:  "In  popular  auperstition  there  itill  lin- 
ger    memories   of   the   Neolithic   age.       This   is    really    wonderful. 

z  Sfreloliont,  Tii,  9,  14.  So  idem,  xix,  8:  "And  to  her  was  granted 
thmt  ibe  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  while,  for  tbe  fine 
linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."  So  again  xix,  14,  "And  the 
armiei  which  were  in  heaven  followed  him  upon  white  horses,  clothed 
in    fine  linen,    white    and   clean." 

S  Onhl  and  Koner,  Lite  of  tht  Qrttk$  and  Roman*,  tr.  HIifTer,  p. 
486,  speaking  of  the  ancienta  savs;  "Tbe  usual  color  of  tbe  dress  was 
originally  white  (for  tbe  toga  this  wss  prescribed  by  law),  only  poor 
people,  slSTes  and  freedmen,  wore  dress  of  tbe  natural  brown  or  black 
colors."  Red,  a  "color,"  was  always  considered  finer  than  brown  or 
black,   though   all   were  labor   colors. 
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to  knowledge  and  good;  yet  even  his  great  mind  eoald  not 
at  that  early  day  discern  a  method  of  ridding  the  world 
of  slaves,  although  Socrates,  a  member  of  a  commune  that 
waved  the  red  banner,  bad  told  them  that  manual  labor  was 
a  virtue.* 

Again,  white  was  the  color  of  the  ancient  aristocratic  flag 
or  military  banner,  both  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  This 
is  distinctly  told  to  us  in  an  elaborate  description  of  all  the 
phases  of  the  subject,  by  Polybius  *  who  wrote  just  at  the 
time  when  the  greater  slave  rebellions  were  beginning 
fiercely  to  rage. 

As  long  as  the  ancient  military  ranks  remained  undefiled 
by  the  presence  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  or  persons  of  lowly 
condition,  the  semeion  or  vexillum,  that  is,  the  flags  and 
banners  were  white,  azure  and  gray.  But  we  find  that 
curiously  enough,  the  red  vexillum  comes  temptingly  into 
the  Roman  tent  at  the  very  time  when  the  workingraen  be- 
gan to  assume  military  and  political  importance.  It  was 
evidently  introduced  as  a  means  for  inspiring  this  class  of 
soldiers  to  desperate  acts  of  valor;  •  because  the  red  banner 
of  the  communes  was  so  sacred  to  them  that  they  would 
recklessly  cast  their  lives  into  the  jaws  of  death  in  the  act 
of  recapturing  it  from  an  enemy.  Multitudes  of  instances 
are  on  record  proving  that  the  Roman  generals  cunningly 
managed  to  toss  the  vexillum  or  red  banner,  in  some  surrep- 
titious manner  over  into  the  enemy's  camp  at  a  moment  of 
onset,  thereby  enthusing  the  soldiers  with  a  reckless  oblivion 
of  danger,  as  they  crushed  into  it  in  desperate  haste  and  de- 
termination to  seize  from  the  polluted  fingers  of  the  bar- 
barian their  endeared  and  cherished  flag.'' 

4  For  mor*  on  tbia  (r<tt  mtn'>  philotophy,  tee  chaplan  It,  on  th* 
£l>iwinMin  Uvttnt§,  lad  xxir,  on  tb*  Plant  of  Iht  Ancitnt  Bfntfae- 
lor*. 

B  Polybiui  Mecal,  Bitloria,  VII,  c.  89,  pp.  676-677,  ed.  QronoTii, 
AmitelodAmi,  1670:  **0f  Ute,  in  order  to  make  tbe  Hrrangemenu  •*My, 
■II  tbe  betveeadiBtancn  are  deiienated,  and  ao  vcU  Icarnrd  a>  to  ba 
In  familiar  me.  6o  tbe  custom  ia  to  drive  down  tbe  etaff  of  the  ban- 
nera  (vexilla).  One  of  them,  and  in  fact  the  flrit  one,  must  be  put 
at  tbe  place  where  tbe  general'a  tent  itanda;  another  la  filed  at  one 
aide  and  the  third  at  a  central  point  between  the  line*  toward  which 
tbe  tribunes  march.  A  fourth  ia  put  in  a  position  at  which  the 
legiona  are  to  be  stationed.  Then  certain  other  flagi  which  art  red, 
although  the  consul's  banner  ia  white,  are  placed  as  follows;  Among 
these  red  flags  some  are  placed  on  the  side  opposite  the  prfttorian 
guards.  Sometimes  they  are  fUed  to  naked  anesra  or  lancea  driren 
into  tbe  ground,  the  banners  being  frequently  of  more  than  one  color." 

a  In  earlier  timea  tbe  plebeian  claM  were  refused  admtaaion  to 
trmlea  as  soldiers  solely  on  tbe  ground  that  military  work  ia  arlato- 
eratic.     They   finally  oTercama  tbia  prejudice  to  some  extent. 

f  Platareb,    Paulua  J^milina.     "The   Komana  who   engaged  tha  r***- 
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The  cariosity  of  the  reader  may  by  this  time  be  aroused 
to  understand  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  strange 
affection.  We  ehalt  attempt  to  bring  out^  so  far  as  authen- 
tic evidence  can  be  had,  the  facts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ineffaceable  love  in  the  strictly  proletarian  class,  for  the 
beautiful  and  incomputably  aged  red  banner;  and  in  doing 
so,  we  may  help  the  inquirer  in  the  effort  to  discern  the 
causes  of  this  emblem  having  so  successfully  breasted  the 
storms  of  adversity  and  time  and  come  down  to  us  em- 
balmed in  the  same  love  and  veneration  that  shrouded  and 
shielded  it  in  deep  antiquity,  when  it  knew  and  comforted 
men  only  as  poor  and  lowly  slaves. 

In  the  heathen  mythology  two  great  and  celebrated  deities 
presided  over  labor — Minerva  and  Ceres.  The  Greek  names 
of  these  celebrated  and  much  adored  mythic  deities  were 
Demeter  for  Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture  and  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth,  and  Athena  for  Minerva,  goddess  of  manual 
labor  and  protectress  of  working  women  and  working  men. 
These  two  great  deities  wore  flaming  red.* 

Bacchus  of  the  Romans  and  Dionysus  were  the  same 
myths  with  Ceres  and  Athena;  that  is,  they  seem  to  have 
personified  in  the  male  what  these  goddesses  did  in  the 
female;  and  their  vesture,  like  that  of  the  goddesses,  was 
flaming  red.  So  Apollo,  who  was  none  other  than  the  sun, 
was  allied  to  them  in  functions.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
both  genders  of  these  imaginary  beings  represented  the  an- 

Unz,  being  unible  to  break  it.  Saliue,  a  Pelignian  officer  analched  the 
ensiKB  of  the  company,  and  threw  it  among  the  enemy.  Hereupon  the 
Peligniana,  rathed  forward  to  recover  it.  for  the  Italiana  look  upon 
It  aa  a  great  crime  and  disgrace  to  abandon  their  atandard.  A  dread- 
ful conflict  and  ilaughter  on  both  aides  eoaued."  Csaar,  Dt  BtUo 
Gutlico,  often  ipeaka  of  incidenta  of  thia  kind. 

8  The  alate  robe  of  Athena  waa  generally  of  a  flaming  red.  Abun- 
dance of  evidence  also  shows  the  colors  of  these  two  patrons  of  labor 
to  hare  been  red.  Red  waa  also  the  color  of  Proeerplne,  the  daughter 
of  Demeter  or  Ceres:  Thia  was  not  confined  to  Ureece  and  Roma. 
The  same  myths  wore  red  in  Asia,  Africa  and  even  in  Britain.  3e« 
Hughes,  Bora  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  294,  Load.  1818:  "The  Brit- 
ish Std  or  Ctridwen,  is  in  many  respects  the  same  character  aa  the 
Oerca  of  the  Greek  mythology  and  the  laia  of  the  Egyptians.  .  .  . 
**Sbe  waa  arrayed  in  a  vesture  of  flaming  silk;  a  strong  wreath  of 
rtiddy  gold  was  about  the  neck,  wherein  was  set  a  precious  pearl, 
and  rows  of  coral ;  yellower  waa  her  hair  than  the  blossoms  of  the 
broom ;  her  akin  was  whiter  than  the  foam  of  the  wave ;  her  handa 
and  fingers  were  fairer  than  the  opening  buds  of  the  water-lily,  amid 
the  small  rippliogs  of  the  fountain  of  waters;  or  the  sight  of  tbs 
hawk  after  mewing,  or  the  eight  of  the  falcon  of  three  mews;  no 
brighter  eyea  then  hers  were  seen ;  whiter  wss  her  bosom  than  the 
breast  of  the  fair  swan ;  redder  her  cheeka  than  the  rose  of  the 
vountaln;  whoever  aaw  ber  waa  filled  with  love;  four  white  trefoils 
were  seen  to  rise  in  her  way  wherever  she  came,  and  therefore  was 
•he  nsmed  Olwea  or  the  fair  Isdy." 
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cient  sun-worship.  The  brilliant,  flaming  light  of  the  sun  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  object  of  awe  and  wonder  be- 
fore which  primitive  man  bowed  himself  down  in  adoration. 
It  was  the  great  and  magnificent  orb  of  day  that  in  spring 
warmed  the  first  sprigs  of  vegetable  life.  To  the  grand 
monarch  of  the  day,  the  ancient  laboring  man  first  gave 
homage  for  light  and  heat  which  caused  the  fruits  of  his 
planting  to  grow  and  ripen.  As  this  wondrous  being,  al- 
ways believed  to  be  alive  and  rational,  immense  in  bulk, 
exquisite  in  beauty,  radiant  with  heat  and  life,  rose  out  of 
the  sea  and  skimmed  over  their  beads,  he  shed  forth  bis 
crimson  flames  upon  their  labor  and  his  color  was  likened 
to  the  fluid  that  coursed  in  their  veins.  The  Dionysus  thus 
became  the  protective  principle  for  the  Greek-speaking  and 
the  Bacchus  for  the  Latin-speaking  world,  on  which  the  vast 
system  of  labor  organizations  we  have  described  was 
founded,  cultivated  and  perpetuated  for  thousands  of  years; 
and  their  natural  color  was  red,  or  color  refined. 

This  accounts  for  the  high-bom  or  optiraate  class  repre- 
sented in  the  priesthood,  the  military,  the  non-laboring  ele- 
ment— in  other  words,  the  pretended  pure,  clean-washed  and 
unsoiled — having  a  contempt  for  color  and  for  labor  that 
soiled ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  all  the  low-bom,  represented 
in  occupations  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  like  the  labor- 
ing element,  or  the  tainted,  tarnished,  sweat-begrimed,  hav- 
ing a  natural  love  of  color,  whose  highest  type  is  red. 

It  was  a  thing  most  natural  that  the  emblems  of  Ceres 
should  be  of  a  red  color.  She  was  of  herself  a  majesty  of 
no  inferior  sort.  The  products  of  her  care  were  wheat* and 
other  grain,  the  supply  of  which  from  the  earth,  furnished 
the  red  blood  always  known  to  be  the  animating  and 
strength-giving  fluid  of  life;  although  the  exact  action  of 
blood  from  heart  to  lungs  and  thence  through  arteries, 
and  its  return  through  veins  was  a  more  recent  discovery. 
It  is  thus  very  natural  that  we  should  find  among  the  organi- 
zations which  chose  Ceres  as  their  patron  didnity,  the 
strictest  adherence  to  her  coat  of  arms  and  her  emblems  and 
escutcheons,  the  same  colors  that  she  was  known  to  prefer. 

Accordingly  the  inscriptions  contain  representations  of 
the  ancient  banner,  so  well  known  to  have  been  carried  at 
the  innocent  and  legalized  parades  of  the  thiasotes  and  or- 
giastes  in  Greece,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  and 
by  the  sodales  and  collegia  in  almost  every  town,  little  or 
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large,  in  Italy."  Even  at  Carthage  and  all  along  the  coasl 
of  North  Africa  remains  of  these  organizations  are  being 
found. 

A  powerful  natural  reason  for  their  preferring  this  color 
was  probably  its  beauty.  The  color  red  is  known  in  optics 
to  be  the  first  one  on  the  list.  Then  come  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet.'"  White  ia  not  a  color. 
Azure  is  a  hue.  Red  of  a  brilliant  hue  may  be  seen  at  a 
greater  distance  than  any  other  color  and  it  is  of  all  gifts 
of  nature  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring.  Many 
have  dubbed  Ceres  the  tutelary  patroness  of  the  United 
States."  The  flag  adopted  by  the  American  Union  ia, 
scientifically  considered,  a  very  perfect  one;  the  metaphori- 
cal meaning  of  the  red  which  is  placed  in  the  stripes,  being 
the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  ancient,  which  has  a  won- 
derful history  in  the  past  of  labor.  If  the  modem  republic 
has  any  divinity  at  all,  it  is  Ceres,  Rhea,  Cybele,  Isis,  the 
protectress  of  the  farmers ;  and  Miner^■a,  the  guardian  of 
mechanics  and  inventions.  The  red  means  the  stripes;  not 
the  revengeful,  bloody  red  with  the  present  meaning 
trumped  up  against  it  in  some  willfully  ignorant  minds, 
covering  with  obloquy  which  present  society,  unable  to  dis- 
abuse itself  of  the  ancient  grudge  and  contempt  of  labor, 
still  uses  against  the  red  flag,  hut  the  exact  reverse — the 
stripes  represent  the  blows  which  labor  in  her  great  con- 
flict to  free  herself  from  enslavement,  poverty  and  oppres- 
sion, has  received  upon  her  back  from  the  lash  of  aristoc- 
racy and  brutal  force.  Unwittingly,  perhaps,  the  United 
States  adopted  these  stripes  as  a  component  part  of  its 
beautiful  and  suggestive  national  banner;  and  this  act  was 
a  strictly  scientific  one;  for  it  exactly  conforms  with  the 
ancient  symbol  red,  enormously  used  by  Roman  and  Greek 
organizations  expressive  and  significant  of  the  scourge,  the 

•  Contalt  chapter  xxi,  tupra,  klio  Lliden,  Di4  Dionytitehm  EOntt- 
Ur;  Encfclop^dis  Torh. 

10  The  Encyrlopadia  Britannica,  in  an  ezhauBtivo  article  on  Light, 
(Vol.  XIV,  p.  582),  reduces  the  primiliTe  color*  to  three — red,  green 
Rnd  riolet.  This  maices  red  to  b«  the  monarch  of  colors,  aa  the  oak 
la  the  monarch  of  trees,  the  lion  the  monarch  of  quadrupeds,  or 
nan  the  monarch  of  mortals.  A  respectable  authority  for  modern 
colors,  the  Enci/clapKlte  Teehnoloffiqvt.  Tome,  I,  Art.  Coul^ur,  init, 
■ays:  "These  rudimental  colors  are  the  red,  the  orange,  the  yellow, 
the  blue,  the  indigo  and  the  violet."  Here  also  the  red  is  the  first 
mentioned  of  all  colon.  The  Ene^elopadia  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p. 
495,  says :   "the  red  holds  the  highest  position  among  aU  dyed  colors?' 

11  Carnegie,  Triumphant  Dtmocraeu,  p.  ISO.  "Oerea  the  prime  dlT- 
inlty  of  the  United  States." 
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stripes  and  the  lines  of  blood  which  streaked  the  niktd 
backs  of  the  poor  and  lowly  of  ancient  labor." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  history  of  the  red  emblem  u 
used  against  labor  by  the  rich  and  strong,  ( for  the  aeemin; 
purpose  of  making  capital  out  of  the  reverence  and  bSk- 
tion  always  clinging  in  the  organizations),  which  from  moR 
ancient  times  they  had  inherited  as  the  chosen  color  of  their 
divinities,  Ceres,  Minerva,  Saturn  and  perhaps  Apollo. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  an  analyiii 
of  the  word  "flag."  A  glance  at  a  Latin  dictionary  will 
explain  that  flag  is  the  root  of  the  word  "flamma"'  a  at- 
cumstance  altogether  extraordinary.  Andrews,  for  instaoee, 
defines  flamma  as  follows:  "Flamma,  m.  (archaic  genitiv* 
singular  flammai,  used  by  Lucretius,  I.  726;  899;  V.  1088) 
feminine  (flagma  from  FLAQ;  whence  flagro  and  flagito, 
Greek  phlegma,  from  phligo).  A  blazing  fire,  blaze, 
flame." 

This  is  an  aged  word  and  has  ita  real  origin  in  the  nd 
beams  of  the  sun  which  almost  all  men  in  primitive  ag«s 
adored  under  the  religion  of  the  sun-worshipwrB.  Without 
the  slightest  doubt  this  original  flag  was  one  of  the  names 
of  the  ancient  banner  which  was  red.  Because  it  was  red 
and  carried  by  the  secret  organizations  on  which  the  ruling 
minority  cast  a  taint,  it  never  attained  to  enough  pwpalahty 
to  be  used  by  ancient  writers,  and  consequently  failed  to 
come  down  to  us  in  form  of  an  emblem,  or  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  banner  or  flag,  although  it  never  lost  its  original 
meaning ;  and  its  many  variations  of  form  appear  in  history 
times  without  number.  The  innocent  original  changed  in 
time  to  a  multitude  of  instruments  of  torture.  It  got  to  be 
flagitium,  a  shameful  act,  then  flagrum  a  whip,  and  is 
such  was  stuck  in  bundles  (fasces),  along  with  an  axe  and 
carried  in  threatening  pomp  by  the  august  pretors  to 
scourge  slaves  with.  How  could  the  old  red  flag  differ- 
entiate into  a  whipf 

It  was  simply  the  work  of  hate  and  prejudice.  The  or- 
ganizations would  never  give  up  their  red  banners;  they  arf 

1>  Blivei  and  fr«edmen  •ometimM  compMcd  »  ptrt  of  th*  form  «( 
armies  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  This  author  who  vrote  k»  ctartT  u 
B.  C.  145,  dracribei  the  arriDgement  in  the  eamptv  of  both  «b*it 
•nd  freedmen,  at  well  ai  their  duliea:  "To  flniih  tha  arraacsBMH 
of  the  camp,  trlbunea  find  it  neeeaaarjr  to  exact  an  oath  troa  A 
whether  freedmen  or  ilarn,  and  thit  It  done  in  the  foUowlnc  m< 
*Toa  aolemnly  twear  thtt  you  will  not  steal  anrthinc  from  tha 
and  moreoTer,  if  an?  one  flnda  anythlnz,  that  na  wfll  farlac  t^ 
to    the   rcneral.'  "      Polybini,    Bittoria.   VI,    81,   intt  , 
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carrying  them  still  by  the  power  of  habit,  although  the  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  the  once  omnipotent  Ceres  and  Minerva 
has  long  since  faded  from  the  earth."  The  prejudice 
against  their  banner  and  the  innumerable  communes  was 
based  upon  their  supposed  meanness,  which  is  also  fast 
being  outgrown.  This  prejudice  was  also  heightened  '*  by 
the  fact  that  the  organizations  grew  powerful,  sometimes 
rich  and  influential,  always  preaching  a  cult  opposed  to  the 
despotism  of  capital  and  often  and  especially  in  Italy,  as 
we  have  seen,  becoming  a  potent  factor  in  politics,  which 
was  a  crime  a^inst  the  aristocracy  of  ownership  and  mili- 
tary and  political  power  held  by  the  great  gens  families 
and  their  slave-based  religion. 

It  is  thus  plainly  seen  that  in  ancient  days,  the  red  ban- 
ner was  an  emblem  among  the  labor  societies,  of  blood- 
making,  not  of  blood-letting;  while  among  the  grandees  it 
was  emblematical  of  hlooAspiiling  and  torture;  never  indi- 
cative of  building  up,  either  the  human  body  or  the  body 
politic.  The  system  upon  which  the  ancient  aristocracy 
rested  was  cruelly  and  ferociously  competitive  and  its  pro- 
duct was  slavei^  while  its  instruments  of  creating  as  well  as 
perpetuating  this  thankless  institution  were  legalized  lascivi- 
ousuess  of  its  lords,  and  whips  and  scourges  dyed  red  in  the 
blood  of  laborers  whose  backs  streaked  with  crimson  which 
flowed  from  the  furrows  made  by  thongs,  that  their  own 
greatness  and  their  victims'  littleness  might  be  more  widely 
contrasted." 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  working  people  and  their  flag. 
In  the  flrst  place  the  priaiitive  mind  of  man  conceives  a 
fondness  for  flaming  colors,  and  red,  which  is  the  champion 
of  tints,  attracted  their  delight  by  its  beauty.  One  may 
stretch  the  imagination  to  conceive  that  this  fact  originated 
its  adoption  by  his  protecting  divinities;  for  he  would  nat- 
urally incline  to  fix  their  favorite  colors  in  harmony  with  his 
own  tastes  or  fancies.  We  have  as  a  result  of  the  natural 
and  innocent  fancy  of  primitive  mind  for  this  beautiful 
ground-color,  all  the  lowly  estate  of  antiquity,  fixing  their 

1'  S»«  Bouill'l.  Bit'oirf  dti  CommuiMii  det  Arit  •(  du  Hdlitrt  d* 
rAvrtrffnt,  pisiim.  T«xt  »nd  pli(««,  repreMntlnf  lta«  "bannMrei"  ■■ 
wrre  nsvd  in   middle  a(M. 

14  .TuTenKi,   Satire*. 

15  Lyciir^B.  who0«  slnre  syttcm  in  Ltcedemon  we  hsTe  d«icrib«d, 
l»id  down  s  rule  bv  which  •Utm  werei  whipped  at  night  wilbont  haf- 
inf  rommittod  an  ofT^oae  after  having  worked  all  day.  Thia  pnniah- 
ment  waa  to  humiliate  them  for  anhmiasirenees  next  day.  Ther  mtiat 
ala«  crouch  leat  ehonid  they  itknd  erect  they  be  compared  wltk  nea. 
8ea   Plut«rob   Lyeurgvt, 
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institutions  in  blazoned  red  and  nailing  virtue,  peace,  social- 
ism, poverty  and  resignation,  to  their  unobtrusive  banner — 
a  brilliant  red.  We  tind  them,  too,  irrevocable  in  the  belief 
that  God,  dressed  in  the  crimson  glories  of  the  snn  and  in 
awful  justice,  threw  light  and  warmth  and  glory  upon  the 
crops  of  their  sowing  and  the  mechanical  products  of  tbeir 
handicraft;  while  the  power  of  habit — that  second  law  of 
perpetuation  of  being — has  transmitted,  even  to  this  day, 
an  ineflfaceable  love  in  the  poor,  for  those  endeared  and 
cherished  emblems.'* 

The  celebrated  red  htmation'^''  and  chiton  were  for  a  long 
time  the  principal  article  of  clothing.  The  dancing  girls 
and  flute-players  wore  them  during  the  voluptuous  age  of 
Athens.  They  were  worn  at  the  feasts  of  Dionysus  by  the 
communists  of  the  thiasoi.  Of  this  wc  have  the  positive 
evidence  of  numerous  inscriptions,  some  of  which,  although 
engraved  on  stone,  are  very  good  pictures  of  the  feasters  re- 
turning from  their  march  through  the  streets. 

At  Rome  this  love  of  the  red  banner  among  the  plebeians 
was  often  turned  to  profit  by  the  rich.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  kings  (B.  C.  510),  two  officers  little  less  in 
power  than  the  kings  themselves,  were  installed  as  supreme 
rulers  in  their  place.  These  were  the  consuls.  A  great 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  laboring  element,  as  we  have 
abown  in  preceding  chapters  on  Trade  Unions,  very  gradu- 
ally came  into  the  world;  and  this  new  force  immediately 
began  to  make  incursions  upon  and  against  the  consular 
authority.  The  red  flag  is  involved  in  this  quarrel.  It  bad 
been  the  kings  who  upheld  the  unions;  the  consuls,  who 

16  KzamplM  proTlnir  ^^  ^  hare  b«ea  the  primcTal  color  smoDS  the 
■•rrant  cla««  ftre  b«inc  constantly  diicovered  in  the  ioicriptloiu.  Dr. 
Bchlirmann.  in  riryru,  pp.  303-307,  (iTes  Prof.  Fabricius'  dMrriptioni 
of  the  "miphty  bull,"  recently  discoTered  in  a  wall-painiiDC  of  that  pre- 
Honieric  city.  The  animal,  moatly  red,  ia  leaping  and  bounding  at  the 
CamsB,  while  an  acrobat  upon  hii  back  ia  rirdlng  him  in  the  danfer- 
ouB  scene.  These  actors,  always  of  the  slaTe  race  (see  chap,  zril, 
Amutemenlt  of  AMiquity,  pp.  3fil'37'l),  were  tugfin^  and  aweetinc 
without  pay,  for  masters,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  This  ecetie 
is  represented  In  Plate  XIII,  while  fig.  142  gires  another  proof  of  the 
remarltable  prt>cliTity  in  days  before  Homer,  for  red.  Whilst  the 
lower  broad  stripe  ia  red,  the  ground  of  the  ornament  shows  %  bright 
red  colour ;  the  two  stroVes  of  the  scale-lilre  ornament  are  bleek.  the 
little  circles  and  lines  within  the  scales,  wh'te.  Very  noteworthT  ia  the 
aimultaneous  occurrence  of  two  different  shades  of  the  red  color.'* 

17  Ouhl  and  Koner.  Life  of  tht  Qreelit  and  Rotnaru,  p.  180.  »<|<|. 
Tbeae  garments  are  nero  minutely  deaoribed.  "Men  also  appear  u 
these  pictures  with  the  cherry  coloured  chlamys  and  the  red  himation." 
But  we  remark  that  the  same  authors  aastire  ns  in  both  their  descrip- 
tioni  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romaiu,  that  colon  were  only  for  the 
ooouBon  people.  In  course  of  time  the  htmafien,  originally  white  end 
worn  by  the  rich,  became  popular  and  took  on  tie  plabeian  hn*. 
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from  the  very  first,  endeavored  to  suppress  them.  These 
magnates  were  the  natural  enemies  of  tlie  working  class ;  the 
kings  their  natural  friends.  This  seeming  phenomenon  is 
a  suggestive  fact  of  history.  The  kings  wanted  and  recog- 
nized their  systematic,  organized  labor;  the  consuls,  who 
where  sure  to  be  rich  grandees  of  blood  and  family,  were 
jealous  as  well  as  afraid  of  this  new  and  growing  power 
which  the  mild  and  favorable  laws  of  the  kings  had  made  it 
possible  for  labor  to  develop  under. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  greatest  intestine  contest 
Borne  ever  had.  It  was  a  death-grapple  of  lordship  with 
labor,  in  which  consular  power  aped  the  banner  and  color 
of  communes,"  and  even  bent  all  energy  to  involve  Rome  in 
great  wars  of  conquest  for  the  e.\press  object  of  wriggling 
out  of  the  terrible  plebeian  gi'ip." 

The  patrician  consuls  fought  the  hated  workingmen,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  with  such  an  unabating  determination  for 
about  five  years  (B.  C.  375-370),  as  to  cause  a  solitudo  mag- 
{■stratiium  -"  or  vacancy,  in  which  there  occurred  what  is  now 
called  an  interregnum — neither  the  lords  nor  (he  people, 
holding  the  helm  of  power.  This  was  under  the  plebeian, 
Licinus  Slolo,  author  of  the  agrarian  law,  the  most  re- 
nowned statute  of  antiquity — ^a  germ  of  the  same  contention 
which  cost  the  Gracciii,  Blossius  and  Clodius  their  lives,  as 
champions  for  the  poor  in  the  memorable  agrarian  and  labor 

18  See  Fnei/rloptrdia  Brilannlca,  9tli  edition,  Stoddart,  Phil.  Vot 
VI,  p.  279,  desrrtbinnc  the  consuU;  "A  rloiik  with  a  scarlet  border 
sad  an  ivorr  staff  were  badires  of  their  oflRce."  For  more  than  600 
years  thereafter  the  ncnrlet  which  darkened  into  purple  became  a  atate 
color.  The  conaulfi  stole  the  red  Vfrittum  by  a  similar  species  of  trick, 
from  the  communes — a  blnaphemj-  afroinst  the  ancient  peace-color  of 
Ceres  and  Minerra  the  protecting  divinities  of  laborers  and  the  fruits 
of  labor.  The  follow! nfr  modern  criticism  admits  this;  If  the  consula 
"wished  to  subdue  any  outbreak  of  the  plebeisna.  they  feigned  that 
some  powerful  enemy  was  marchin)^  against  the  city,  and  thus  sue* 
ceeded  in  obtaining  extraordinary  powers.**  Encyclop<edia  Britannieat 
Vol.  VI,    p.   280. 

10  Sj>esking  of  those  patrician  consuls,  the  same  author  in  idem, 
column  2,  says:  "Having  onre  begun  the  struggle  (against  the  ple- 
beians), however,  they  maintained  it  for  the  space  of  80  years.with 
•  spirit  and  resolution  which  made  even  a  foreign  war  desirable  as  • 
relief   from  Internal   contests." 

30  Livy,  VI,  36,  fin.  "Nor  eould  the  angry  and  threatening  aspect 
of  things  be  assuaged.  There  was  no  election  except  for  members  of 
the  board  of  public  works  and  for  tribunes  of  the  common  people. 
Lirinius  and  Seitius  were  re-elected  tribunes  and  it  was  impossible  to 
fill  the  aristocratic  chair  of  consul ;  so  that  there  was  an  interregnum 
during  a  period  of  five  years;  for  as  the  plebeian  party  succeeded  Id 
restoring  tne  two  tribunes,  these  broke  up  the  election  of  military  tri- 
bunes or  commanders,  and  thus  held  the  city  for  five  years."  Such 
was  the  tramendous  power  of  the  outcast  element  that  Rome  lost  bar 
•rotouatic  bold  (or  5  whola  years. 


_^_        Md  U/ri  to»jon  of  On 

wmmt  wAtMj  fore*.** 
flM»«MHa«a  to  Om  bigbcr 

irob«  ri«9w  pmtttia*),  and  the  i 
F),    Ja  ftonw  fat  wtm  iMai4ad  b^  tw« 
M»  bgr  nx."    TIm  mmiit»  «r  tvoty  mia 
•  ttitolMr  and  tix  borw  ehcridta  and  npmsit 


l»«f  fiw 


tfw  poor  m«^  !•  gmn  b^  w  in  auottm  vti'w  '«&■»  » 
liTAVo  nuui  Sa  Sicily,  for  killing  «  dangeroos  wild  haaat,  am 


•seit«d  bi«  lordsfaip^fl  Jealouy,  that,  Uidng 

an  aneWnt  law  pronibiting  pmona  of  lowly  biitii 
KM  of  tba  Javelin,  h«  orocred  the  trembling  man  to  kc 
ameiflad  npon  tha  apot    Tfaeae  pneton  mada  oaa  of  &■ 
rad  color  of  labor  for  tha  bmtal  pnrpoaea  of  wax,  and  ft 
looka  aarionaly  aa  thongfa  tbia  waa  a  aort  of  eonniiv 
or  dodga,  playad  npon  tba  erednloua,  whereby  to 
favor  with  tm  already  powarfnlly  organized  fo 
labor. 

Next  aftar  the  eonania  and  pnetora  in  the  militaiy 
aant  eama  the  lioton.  They  wore  the  Mae  and  a 
cloak  whan  in  the  field,  which  waa  the  ao^m  eaamleiMa, 
epithet  of  death,  darkneaa,  nij^fat.  In  thia  ^aib  the  li»- 
tor'a  flaroe  militanr  charaoteriatica  were  peraonified.  As  tte 
grand  magiatrate'a  attendant,  he  atrutted  at  the  pageant 
in  line  of  march,  with  a  bundle  of  roda  in  hia  hand  and 
held  on  high  the  formidable  aze  of  execution,  that  tha 
people  might  understand  the  presence  of  a  aublime  power 
and  bow  their  heada  in  respect  If  a  criminal  or  makraetor 
waa  caught,  his  duty  was  to  whip  him  with  tiie  aeourges 
and  cleave  his  head  from  his  body  with  the  axe.** 

II  Vn<v«la|H>4te  Sritunnlea,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  675. 

tl  LWy,  I,  IS.  "RorkUni  h»d  ut  unmairM  ttatar.  in  lowt  with. 
an4  Mikat^  to,  on*  of  Ih*  thr**  OorUtli  (toUtoaiitt  iraom  ka  kfltod). 
whM  M  obMTTtd  h*r  In  froal  of  Ik*  («!•  of  Okpna,  la  toan  aad 
rtaOnc  kor  k«lr  knewtnt  by  tka  mlUtery  doak  tmt  hi*  tbonMar 
tkal  It  WM  kor  dMd  lorn  bo  booaan  aroniad  bjr  kar  watoiag,  baiaa 
««ra*  ac|Ta*ai«d  hg  Ika  eoBiratalatioa  of  tha  paUia  at  kia  aoaS 
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Bnt  when  there  was  peace  and  while  they  were  in  Rome, 
the  lictors  wore  the  toga,  purple  or  purple-bordered,  be- 
cause the  lictors  must  be  of  high-bom  stock;  although  the 
toga  of  the  unions  was  red,  brown  or  dark  red.  It  cor- 
responded in  Italy  to  the  himation  in  Greece;  and  was  the 
color  of  the  lowly  class  everywhere,  representing  peace,  not 
war,"  as  seen  in  any  Latin  dictionary.  This  remarkable 
fact  reveals  itself  more  and  more  plainly  as  tba  arguments 
and  material  evidences  upon  which  it  is  based,  receive  in- 
vestigation. Full  attention  to  the  ancient  communal  inscrip- 
tions has  not  yet  been  given,  partly  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  colors  do  not  often  Burvive  even  where  they  were 
painted  on  the  tablets ;  but  principally,  because  ensigns  and 
emblems  whose  colors,  being  sacred  were  at  all  times  uni- 
versally conceded  were  never  painted  at  all,  but  simply 
engraved  on  the  stone  or  casting  in  the  natural  color  of 
the  material  on  which  they  were  cut.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  lictors  who  were  required  to  be  of  the  opti- 
mate  class,  wore  only  a  purple-red,  not  the  labor-red.  This 
was  a  mixture  of  the  genuine  with  the  azure  (weruleus)  or 
the  white. 

Thus  color  in  ancient  days,  socially  speaking,  was  a  line 
of    demarcation    separating    optimates    from    plebeians.'* 

of  Tlctory.  These  •Tskeaed  the  ferocity  of  the  vounf  mtn'i  loul. 
Drttwinf  hii  fword  Hnd  at  the  ■ame  time  shoutiDg,  he  etabbed  the  firl 
through  the  body,  crying:  'Hence  with  jrour  lore  I  Oet  you  gone  to 
your  loTerl  Go  down  with  the  dead  men  into  oblivion  I  Be  done 
with  life  and  forget  the  land  of  your  fathers  I  Hello,  hangman  I  bind 
together  the  hands  which  but  now  were  in  arms  against  the  power  ot 
the  Roman  people  I'"  The  same  ferocious  order  was  given  tne  lictor 
by  the  father  of  Manlius,  (Liry,  X,  liber  VIII,  cap.  7):  "I,  lictor 
deliga  ad  patuin."  A  ronsul,  prietor  or  other  superior  officer  had 
the  right  to  order  a  lictor  to  perform  any  execution.  The  words  of 
the  father  of  Manlius  were:  *'Heigb  there,  executioner,  tie  him  to  thtt 
post  I" 

x.^  See  note— »«prn.   on   the  red    himation. 

X  See  Ouhl  and  Koner,  Lift  0/  the  Orttkt  and  Romant,  pp.  48SO: 
"The  usual  colour  of  the  dress  was  originally  white  (for  the  togm 
this  was  required  by  law):  only  poor  people,  slaves  and  freedmen 
wore  dresse-B  of  the  natural  brown  or  black  colour  of  the  wool."  "In 
imperial  times,  however,  even  men  adopted  dresses  of  scarlet,  etc" 
.  .  .  "The  bride  wore  a  reddish  violet  stola,  adorned  with  an  embroid- 
ered inwtita  of  darker  hue."  These  are  the  poorer  class,  as  they  sesiii 
to  come  under  the  general  remark  quoted,  ▼11.:  that  only  poor  peepU, 
tlavea  and  freedmen  irore  colore.  Then  (page  486),  occurs  this  re- 
mark ;  "The  outside  of  Perseus*  dress  is  reddish  brown,  the  inside 
white, '  as  if  to  coax  with  the  great  rising  element,  while  taking  care 
to  keep  "pure"  within,  in  deference  to  this  fabulous  royal  potentate, 
aon  ef  the  great  mrulean  Zeus.  Speaking  of  the  toga  of  Italy,  or  the 
himation  of  Oroece,  Ibe  same  authors,  p.  486,  remark  that  "Looked 
at  strsight,  the  blood-red  dress  thus  prepared  bad  a  blackish  tint; 
looked  at  from  undemestli.  it  showed  a  bright  red  color."  Thus  tb* 
toga  no  matter  by  whom  worn,  was  red  when  it  represented  v«*c«— 
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We  have  thus  shown  how  in  war  the  sagum  and  the  ■ 
lum  in  its  original  tints,  were  white,  cserulean  or  Mure 
and  blue,  in  the  field  of  war,^*  while  the  peace  toga  wlueh 
was  red  and  the  vexillum  when  seen  among  the  (fun- 
raunes,  were  of  a  brilliant  crimson.  So  also  we  hare  ex- 
plained somewhat  the  manner  in  which  in  later  ag««  of 
the  republic  the  phenomenal  love  and  reverence  of  tl» 
lowly  class,  so  soon  as  they  eshibiled  a  polilicAl  and  mili- 
tary weight  was  taken  advantage  of  and  even  adopted  in 
sham  in  the  Roman  camp,  seemingly  to  curry  favor  with 
this  rising  class,  It  now  remains  to  further  proceed  io 
explanation  of  the  Roman  military  pageauU 

The  next  officers  in  rank  after  the  lictor  were  soineliin« 
the  equites  or  knights  on  horseback;  and  their  railitiiy 
pomp,  when  preceded  by  consuls,  prwtors  and  their  lictors, 
as  the  latter  bore  aloft  their  prictorian  bundles  of  whijs 
and  their  hatchets  and  axes  when  going  out  of  the  pntes 
to  war,  or  returning  in  triumph  from  it,  was  a  specttde 
anything  but  flattering  to  the  poor,  to  whose  backs  and 
necks  the  scourges  and  the  axes  were  too  often  applied. 

Another  powerful  argument  substantiating  the  prers- 
lence  of  red  as  an  adopted  color  of  the  gods  of  industry, 
where  peace  and  not  war  wna  intended,  is  seen  in  the  typi- 
cal goddess  Pomona,  another  name  perhaps  for  Ceres  or 
Demeter,  Isis,  Cybele  and  other  guardians  of  agricultunl 
labor.  She  presided  over  the  orchard  fruits  and  the  gar- 
dens, and  her  emblem,  symbol  or  sign  was  a  flaming 
red.  This  old  Roman  divinity  had  charge  of  fruit- 
orchards.  In  the  deep  forests  she  was  adored  by  satyn 
and  other  sylvan  fairies." 

Pomona  stands  out  as  an  excellent  corroboration  to  (ttt 
argument   that   from   the   most   ancient   conceivable  tinxa 


1 
I 


*  (let   which  rrmalos   rood    for   all   aotlquiljr:    vhile   tbr   rrfuUr 
colon  were  azure  and  blue  or  white  and  azur«-blue.     So   a|r«tD  iirm,  | 


■pealcing  of  the  Ornlc  robes  and  oihrr  articica  of  apparvX  aad  I 
the  picturea  whence  the  information  is  talceo,  says:      "Men  aUo  appfsr  j 
in   these  pictures,  with   the  cherry-coloured  chlarnya  and  the   red  kiai*'! 
(ton;  and  spealcing  of  the  Jf<(ra  or  ancient  tnrban,  uacd  also  aometiBt*! 
aa  a    zone-belt,   which   waa   red.   the  same  authors   add:     The   Oriental! 
turban    is    undoubtedly    a    remnant    of    this    custom."     Here    again 
haTe   an    example    of    the   power    of    habit,    to    transmit    itself    tbroogll 
indefinite    periods   of   lime.     In    another    phrase,    idem.    p.    ios.    rpeeb 
ing  of  the  plebeian   class,    ia  the  expression:      ''The  original  colon,  al- 
though   (particularly  the  reds}    slightly   altered  t)y  the  burning  proceaa, 
may  still  be  distinctly   recognized. 

as  Cicero,    /n   PUon'tn,   23:      "The  little   toga   waa   put   on  the  lieur 

near  tbe  city  gate  and  when   he  look  it  he  cast  off  hia  aaga  and  * 

>  the  serrice  of  the  consul." 


again  into 

£•  Ovid   Mttamorphottt, 


consul. 
XIV,   62J 
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f  Ted  was  the  typical  color  for  the  symbols,  emblems  or  ban- 
'  ners  of  the  strictly  working  people  and  shows  furthermore, 
that  to  carry  out  the  original  idea  of  Pomona,  a  priest 
or  priestess  of  a  Pomona  of  to-day  must  be  attired  in  a 
flaming  red  and  must  not  represent  strife;  as  her  function 
is  that  of  peace."  It  was  even  forbidden  on  high  penalty 
that  her  attendant  ser\'ant  or  priest  should  look  upon  an 
army;  strife  being  to  her  a  terrible  sin.  He  must  even 
turn  his  head  from  the  sight  of  soldiers. 

This  divinity  chose  "from  the  plebs"  '•  a  priest  called 
the  Flamen  Pomonalis.  He  was  allowed  to  take  a  wife  but 
could  never  be  divorced  from  her;  for  that  would  be  sug- 
gestive of  strife.  True  to  the  typical  color  of  the  labor 
she  represented,  she  was  called  flaminica,  and  she  held  in 
her  hand  a  pruning  knife,  although  this  instrument  is 
represented  to  have  also  been  intended  for  sacrificing  the 
lamb  at  the  feasts  of  Pomona.  She  was  robed  in  a  chiton 
or  himation,  which  in  Rome  was  called  a  toga.  It  was 
made  of  wool,  and  was  screened  from  the  vulgar  by  a 
long  veil  (flammeum) ,  of  a  flaming  red  color  or  Phoenician 
glow,"  typical  of  her  plebeian  estate.  This  Flaminica  not 
only  represented  and  presided  over,  but  also  performed, 
labor;  for  she  busied  herself  in  the  toils  of  her  husband, 
the  flamen,  in  the  work  of  the  feasts  and  entertainments. 
The  collegia  were  fond  of  celebrating  by  parading  with 
flaming  streamers  and  flags. 

The  worship  of  the  sacred  ibis  has  also  something  to 
do  in  this  connection.  It  is  mentioned  in  company  with 
Pomona  and  was  probably  the  sacred  scarlet  ibis,  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  red  colors  have  ever  been  unscientifically 
mixed  or  confounded  with  the  flamingo.  This  bird, 
agreeably  to  its  name,  flamen,  flaminica,  flamingo  was,  es- 
pecially all  the  wing  part,  of  a  fiery  red  {phoenicopteros). 
The  imagination  of  the  ancients   pictured  the  red  to  be 

ST  OnU  »nd   Konor,  Lift  of  IA«   Oretkl  and  Romant,  p.   686. 

>8  8e«  Johnton'a  rnnrrtol  Cvrlapmdia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1,328,  Art. 
^omoiw;  Orid,  Urtamorfhottt,  iXV,  628.  Wys  tbit  she  wai  coortwl 
by  PuAmunas,  another  dirinity  of  the  Italiftn  foreits  who  gained  her 
Of  •  triek.  It  U  slao  ettted  thtt  Pomonft  hid  •  citadel  or  aeat  amonf 
•acrad  rrore*  near  Ottia  called  the  Pomonal  and  that  ahe  bad  a  Tice- 
Cerent  or  tacerdos — a  man  or  perhapa  woman  choaen  from  among  the 
laborioc  element,  who  had  to  rank  lait  and  loweat  of  the  15  flamea 
of    Roma.     From   Varro,    Linfua   Latina,    V,    15,    35:      ".  .  .  flamioea, 

iaod   in   Latio.    capita  Telato,   erant  aemper  ac  caput  cinctam  habebant 
lo,    daminea   dicti." 
!•  Coniult    Flami'^ut,    aq.    in    aoj    |ood    Latin    Ltiiet";    Ouhl    and 
Keaar,  p.   S3T. 
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emblematic  of  love,*"  ardency  and  warmth;  all  of  which 
were  portrayed  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  such  impres- 
sions crystallized  into  a  red  color.  But  the  aristocratie 
idea  of  the  ego  as  known  in  the  noble,  opposed  to  the  ig- 
noble or  plebeian,  was  always  of  an  awe-striking  or  im- 
posing hue,  such  as  the  white,  azure,  blue  and  gray. 

Curiously  enough  the  celebrated  saored  scarlet  ibis  of 
the  ancients  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  Americas  than 
on  the  Kile,  which  leads  to  a  plausible  conjecture  that  this 
heron  was  the  flamingo,  another  red  heron,  migratory 
and  common  on  the  Nile.  These  weU-known,  gregarioiis 
red  birds,  "when  feeding,  or  at  rest,  owing  to  their  red 
plumage,  have  often  been  likened  to  a  body  of  British 
soldiers."  •' 

It  is  thus  shown  that  red  was  the  crystallization  of  all 
dark  hues,  while  white,  in  primitive  notions,  was  a  ctate, 
purified  altogether  from  color;  and  thus  the  true  aristo- 
cratic symbol,  Labor's  warm,  serum-reddened  currents  of 
love  and  life  and  manly  vigor,  together  with  its  vast  af- 
fixture of  paraphernalia,  which  from  the  mythical  agea 
clustered  around  this  central  color,  was  always  haaed 
upon  the  opposite  of  those  formidable,  repellent  hues  re- 
siding in  the  «we-inspiring  idea  of  nobility. 


Persoi: 
lion  hflf 


doubt  may  here  conceive  an  objec- 

thflt  there  was,  common  among  the 

ir  imperial  purple  and  that  this 

reddish  hue  but  also  an  august 

.jaud  that  it  could  not  be  permitted 

"pt  by  irreat  dignitaries. 

n    is,   however,    easily   met. 

.  the  popularity  of  the  com- 

uade  and  manufacture  of  the 

5  carried  on.     That  nobody  but 

;   trade   is  evident   from  the 

i;  proletarian   power,   Rome 

■jnly  in  the  massacre,  subjuga- 

tlioa  for  the  heroo  praeumibly  applied 
'It  «nd  the  flamingo,  lonielimea  adored 
'lut  the  hfrodiot  was  a  form  of  htrot 
-■>  irdta,  the  Latin  for  heron  the  Mtf- 
in  ardeo  to  bum  and  blaze.  It  may 
J  that  Pomona  and  the  flamcna  had 
ifTuiple    at    Ardca    near    Rome    burned    b7 

aabin.    phTiiix-ljlte,    aroee   the    wonderful    red 

i>C    <*n    (aini*^    thii,    for    both    ardea    aad 

)•  a(  Latin  and  Greek. 

■  UM.  Vol.   IX.  p.   a&o. 
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Htion  and  enslavement  of  these  millions  who  had  sustained 
^  the  trade.  Rome,  probably  to  curry  favor  with  her  "dan- 
^rous  class"  at  home,  and  after  she  had  reduced  the 
world  by  conquest,  passed  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for 
anybody  to  use  the  red  except  the  nobles.  After  this  law 
went  into  force  in  PhcBnicia  the  workingmen  engaged  in 
the  great  and  wide-spread  trade  of  dyeing,  so  completely 
lost  their  business,  that  even  the  seci-et  of  their  ancient 
and  beautiful  hues  was  lost  and  it  has  never  been  recov- 
ered to  this  day."  Now  this  all  proves  that,  agreeably  to 
our  views  previously  expressed,  the  purple  came  in  vogue 
with  the  power  of  tie  plebs,  who  had  this  beautiful  color; 
since  theso  great  conquests  abroad  commenced  less  than 
200  years  before  Christ.  All  agree  with  Polybius  "  who, 
himself  one  of  the  victims  of  these  conquests,  devotes 
pages  to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Roman  degeneracy. 
When  Rome  suppressed  the  manufacture  of  the  hated 
red  color  of  the  organized  communes  she  herself  adroitly 
donned  the  purple  of  labor's  goddess — "the  brilliantly 
tinted  garments"  of  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  of  Ceres 
and  Demeter,  of  Pomona  and  her  flaminica,  for  "a  man- 
tle of  a  Roman  emperor."  So  that  while  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  in  later  times,  when  Rome  was  tumbling  into  that 
grreat  slave-holding  period  which  brought  degeneracy  and 
death,  she  intriguingly  filched  the  beautiful  color,  and  after 
streaking  it  with  the  old  aristocratic  grray  and  adulterat- 
ing it  with  blue  or  white  or  azure,  she  gave  it  to  her  lords 
and  ladies;  its  makers  with  their  aged  secret,  she  gave  to 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  gladiatorial  games  to  be  "butchered 
for  a  Roman  holiday."  But  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that 
the  purple  containing  the  red  was  used  by  the  impera- 
tores  before  the  conquests.  True,  it  is  so  mentioned; 
but  it  was  not  the  red-purple — only  the  azure-blue  which 
received  this  name. 

It  is  not  in  the  scheme  of  these  arguments  to  attempt 
a  polemic  for  or  against  the  primitive  notions  of  mankind 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  colors.  '^Ve  find  species  of  in- 
nocent consistency  all  through.  As  white  was  the  essence 
or  crystal    of   rfiscolor,   symbolizing   purity,   aristocracy — 

tx  CoDralt  Encyelopadia   BrUannica,  VoL  VII,  p.   493. 

n  Polybliu.  in  hli  Bitlorin,  dittinctly  ititM  that  the  drclin*  of  lh» 
Roman  honor  and  virtue  began  with  these  conqueata.  For  modem  opia* 
Ion  on  the  date  of  Roman  decline  lee  Biicher  luf»tdnde  der  Mn1r*itn 
Arbtiter,  where  numeroua  Talaable  quotations  are  made  from  Polybfai, 
AtheoBue  and  others  will  b*  (onnd  of  much  iotereat,  aheddlaf  a  atm 
Ucbt  upon  the  aDbJect. 
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to  agathoteron,  the  better  part,  while  its  nuances  of  beaa- 
tiful  blue,  its  silvered  gray  and  azure,  all  pointed  to  the 
etherial  sky,  lofty,  forbidding  and  sublime,  so  red,  among 
the  divinities  of  a  yielding  or  producing  race,  was  the  es- 
sence, or  crystallization  of  all  color,  from  the  murky  smut 
of  earth  to  brown  and  dun,  at  last  reaching  the  gorgeous 
scarlet  and  the  crimson  coma  of  Apollo,**  or  the  flaxning 
chiton,  chlamya,  himation  or  toga,  believed  to  be  the  trail- 
ing robes  of  Demeter  and  her  red  silk,  flame-clad  daughter 
Proserpine  and  all  the  other  protecting  goddesses  of  labor 
and  its  products.  This  consistency,  in  harmony  with  Plato 
on  the  one  hand  and  Aristotle  on  the  other,  is  borne  out 
alike  by  science,  and  by  trial  of  an  immemorial  duration. 

The  Christians  when  they  afterwards  came,  adopted  the 
red,  wherever  they  planted  among  the  communes;  and  in 
our  next  chapter  we  shall  show  this  to  have  been  the  case 
at  almost  every  instance,  in  their  earlier  career.  So  soon 
as  priest-power  showed  itself  the  old  white  came  back; 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  white  standard  at  Rome, 
while  the  red  banner  remains  at  Auvergne,  Paris  and 
London,  with  its  gules  in  England  and  its  gueules  in 
France.  Everything  throwing  light  upon  the  subject,  shows 
the  same  preference  of  mediaval  guilds,  for  red  among  the 
poorer  or  working  class  who  learned  to  adopt  Christianity 
because,  unlike  the  old  Paganism,  it  declared  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  slaves.  And  they  have  never  to  this  day, 
given  up  their  pristine  banner. 

We  have  mentioned  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  red 
color  as  applied  to  ensigns,  symbols,  signs  and  types  of 
the  plebeian  classes.  These  curious  facts  came  down  to  us 
through  the  industry-protecting  priesthood  when  they  ap- 
pear in  histories  and  geographies,  and  through  inscrip- 
tions, when  they  appear  as  relics  of  the  proletaries  them- 
selves. This  priesthood  which  transmits  the  records  of 
the  red  color  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  only 
that  of  Minerva,  goddess  of  mechanical  labor  and  laborers, 
and  Ceres,  goddess,  or  tutelary  divinity  who  controlled  agri- 
culture.'*  These  great  mythical  powers,  implicitly  believed 
in  for  so  many  ages,  had  different  names  in  different  coun- 

»«  Thera  ha*  be«D  found  (»ee  Encyelopadia  Brilannica,  Vol.  II,  Art. 
Ajiotio),  *  flne  round  bronu  hcid  of  Apollo  ttamped  on  tbe  tilTcr  coin 
of  ClszomeniB,  praerred  in  thg  Britith  Ifnteum.  Tliia  renertblc  mid- 
t«l   i>   >   euriosit.v. 

as  Bm  Gerhard,  i  ntike  Dtnkwaltr  with  Taftl,  CXX.  1,  ahowinc 
Imac*  of  Cyb«ls  in  her  chariot  with  liana  and  two  flfurM  clad  In  tfca 
toga. 
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tries;  but  preserved  with  a  wonderful  uniformity  tbe  same 
functions  everywhere. 

We  carry  the  investigation  to  England,  the  ancient 
Britannia,  now  known  llirough  cumulative  evidence  of 
comparative  history,  to  be  as  ancient  as  Greece  or  Egypt, 
and  centuries  older  than  Koine. 

Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  aristo- 
cratic and  Druidipul  priests  were  clothed  in  white,**  so 
likewise  tbe  Druids  of  the  aristocratic  religion,  like  tbe 
southern  European,  are  found  to  have  been  the  most  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty  of  the  ancients,  nurturing  the  practice 
of  slavery  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings.  In  fact 
these  abominable  atrocities  were  found  later  by  the  Romans 
to  so  far  surpass  their  own  spirit  of  cruelty  *'  that  they 
sent  Agricola  to  their  fastness  in  the  island  of  Mona  with 
an  army,  who  so  completely  destroyed  them  that  they  never 
again  arose  to  become  a  great  power.  The  account  of  the 
ferocity  of  this  ancient  aristocratic  priest-power  of  the 
Druids,  m  their  methods  of  human  sacrifice,  is  too  shocking 
to  be  recounted." 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  priests  of  the  state 
religion  of  ancient  England  were  clad  in  white,  the  com- 
mon or  popular  faith  was  that  of  sun-worship.  Apollo, 
with  all  his  relationship  by  similarity  of  functions,  to  Ceres, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Minerva  on  the  other,  was  a  protector 
and  patron  of  industry  by  reason  of  bis  being  the  sun  him- 
self. He  blazed  forth  with  wondrous  beams  of  crimson 
over  old  England  as  well  as  Europe  and  Asia,  and  was 
early  the  myth  of  that  land  and  its  people.'*  Perhaps 
there  were  two  sets  of  opinions,  one  opposing  the  other 
among  the  Druids. 

This  blazing  Phoebus,  with  his  transcendental  effulgence 

as  nughM,  Horat  Brilannicat,  Vol.  I,  p.  1S8:  "The  Druid  prieit 
wore  a  while  rob«.  and  the  bard  ilcy-blue  but  the  Ovili,  ^een.  These 
different  colours,  were,  the  flrst,  the  emblem  of  purity  and  peace;  the 
other,  of  truth,  and  the  last,  the  verdent  dress  of  nature,  in  the  meads 
and   woods."     They  eacrtfleed  human  beings  and  white  bulla. 

ST  Campbell,  Polilieal  Survry,  I,  p.  62G;  III,  p.  282;  IV,  pp.  4TS, 
460.      Wm.  Camden,   Britannia,  Druides :  Borlase,  Cor7iwaU. 

38  We  refer  the  reader  to  Hugbes,  Bora  Britannieai,  Vol,  I,  pp. 
232-250,  who  deriTes  the  facts  contained  in  his  dissertation,  from 
Tacitus,  Annatrt,  XIV,  cap.  29,  for  tbe  Britons  and  Lucan,  for  th* 
grove  of  sacrifice  at  Marseilles  in  Gaul. 

as  Consult  Idem,  p.  261.  The  Stonehenge  Britons  were  ranwor- 
shipers:    that    is,    they    deified    the    god    of    blase.      Minerva    was    their 

Erotectress  of  invention  and  manual  labor.  Stonehenge  appears  to 
sve  been  an  enormous  temple,  built  of  heavy  rocks  and  fsshioned  in 
a  semi-circle,  having  no  roof.  For  a  full  description  of  Stonehenge, 
iU  (tmctura  and   it*   surroaadiag   inSuencss,   see   uiim,   pp.    368-3CT. 
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had  to  be  imitated  in  the  symbols  of  human  labor;  and 
how  to  make  the  crimson  dyes  of  bis  train  of  deities  was 
uo  small  matter.  But  here  the  land  of  the  Britons  cornea 
in  for  a  share  of  our  observation ;  for  it  furnished  the  tin 
of  which  the  dye  was  made.  After  the  Phoenicians  found 
the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles  (the  eaasi- 
teridet),  red  colors  were  mostly  produced  in  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
their  southern  home. 

Now,  without  enlarging  upon  this  matter  as  touching 
the  earlier  use  of  the  red  colors  of  England  and  the  origin 
of  the  British  gulea,  let  us  look  at  the  phenomenal  man- 
ner in  which  the  habit  of  red  colors  has  clung  to  these 
people.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  heraldic  symbols 
has  observed  the  frequent  mention  of  the  gules.*'*  This, 
during  the  medieval  age,  was  a  favorite  color  with  the 
common  people. 

It  would  be  well  to  show,  in  company  with  the  English 
guilds,  those  also  of  the  French,  who  are  derived  fronti 
the  ancient  Gauls.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  trade  i 
union  system  of  -the  Romans,  elsewhere  elaborately  de- 
scribed, struck  into  England  about  the  same  time  that 
it  was  popular  in  Gaul;  and  as  the  unions  used  the  ban- 
ner at  Rome,  the  practice  extended  to  Britain  and  Oanl. 

The  Crispins,  who  founded  the  order  of  shoemakers  at 
Soissons,  are  the  first  unions  we  know  of  in  the  north  of 
France.  The  story  of  the  brothers  Crispin  and  Crispinius 
belongs  to  the  bloody  days  of  Diocletian  **  whose  terrible 
persecution  of  the  early  Christians  added  them  as  victims 
of  martyrdom ;  and  they  have  ever  since  been'  the  tutelary 
divinities  or  patrons,  guarding  the  shoemakers'  art — an- 
other example  of  the  power  of  superstition  to  perpetuate 
itself  through  the  generations.  So  the  shoemakers  took 
the  red  flag;  for  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
color  of  the  shoemakers'  flag  in  the  pro%-ince  of  Auvergne, 
given   us  by   Bouillet,   in   which   are  massed  numbers  of 

40  Eneyetopadta  Brilanniea,  Vol.  XI,  p.  616,  9lh  edition.  Art.  Bt- 
tddry ;  bare.  In  a  cut  (flff.  3),  In  whicU  tt  esootcheona  ar«  r«pre*«nt«d. 
8  are  o(  a  red  color,  one  being  a  senuine  giU*».  The  art  of  djelnc 
brilliant  colon  la  Torj  ancient.  The  chaiuble  or  red  mummy  cloth 
found  A.  D.  12eS  now  In  St.  Paul'a  Cathedral,  I^ndon.  which  ia 
"pvTvurto    oJfQunnfuium    9iino\tin9o,"    provea    that    the    older    Phtsnlx 

eurpie  waa  blood  red.  Comp.  idtm.  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  817.  Tba  celt- 
rated  tin  dyea  of  the  Phonlciana  owed  much  to  Britain.  Contult 
Hufhea,  Bora  Britannica.  Vol.  I,  p.  47.  It  colored  the  flneat  tex- 
tiles a  pure  red.  Thia  waa  going  on  long  before  Abraham  or  the 
Trojan  war;   and  Britain  yielded  the  tin  for  the  acarlet  djea. 

41  ConauU  Chapter  >1,  pp.  872,  888,  of  our  fiwCary  of  tht  A.neitmt 
Tr»d4    [7nion<. 
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banners  that  were  used  by  many  trade  organizations  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  down  to  their  suppression  in  1789.*' 
The  cordonniers  or  shoemakers,  of  the  middle  ages  and 
down  to  their  suppression,  were  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  in  A.  D.  280,  when  founded  by  St.  Crispin  and  his 
brother,  who  are  said  to  have  stolen  the  leather  or  raw 
material  in  their  zeal  to  make  shoes  for  the  poor.  They 
even  retain  the  same  name.  They  held  the  same  day  of 
the  same  year  (October  25th}  for  their  feasts,  parades 
and  conventional  jubilees,  and  carried  the  same  red  ban- 
ner. This  is  the  flag  which  the  law  of  Theodosius  excused 
on  account  of  the  men  having  been  guilty  of  no  wrong, 
and  having  always  been  "found  peaceful,  pious  and  up- 
right." ♦'  The  French  called  the  flag  or  standard-bearer 
of  these  unions  a  porte-banniere,  the  Romans  a  aignifer. 
These  banner-bearers  or  more  probably  banner  makers 
had  a  union  by  themselves ;  for  a  magistrate  or  president  is 
found  in  an  old  inscription,**  bearing  words  to  that  effect. 
KetuiTiing  to  the  trustworthy  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  of  the  Institute,  M.  Bouillet,  we  find  him  pre- 
senting the  red  flag  of  the  shoemakers  of  the  middle  ages 
and  later,  categorically  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  Auvergne,  city  of  Brioude  with  its  antique  social 
curiosities  and  its  communal  college,  the  shoemakers  had 
their  union  amalgamated  with  the  tanners,  glove-makers, 
furriers  and  cobblers.*"  Their  banner,  alike  for  these  four 
trader,  was  all  blood  red,  except  a  border  of  gold  and  a  gilt 
fox's  pelt  hanging  in  the  center.  The  staff  was  gilt  and 
hung  with  beautiful  tassels.  An  exquisite  picture  of  this 
banner  is  given  in  plate  33,  fig.  2. 

In    the   old    town    of  Ambert,   department    of   Puy   de 

*I  BftMre  dit  Communitii  dtt  AtU  tt  MiUtri  dt  VAwtrgni,  Ae- 
eompaffnie  df»  Bannifrta  que  vortaitnl  cfa  Communautia  avant  1789, 
Par  J,   B.   Bouillrl,   Paris,    1857. 

41  Cod*x  Iheodoni,  Notul.  Oothof.  leg.  3,  tit.  rii.  lib.  XIV.  Di 
Excuaationibvs  Artifievm.  "Flig-beKrers  who  carried  Daooera  aod  col- 
on in  honor  of  the  (oda,  at  the  pa(eanta,  the  featlTilies  and  the 
(•met." 

44  Muratoriui,  Thesauruji  Tfterum  JnMeriplionum^  25,  50;  Qranler, 
BUtotrt  dtt  Cl(Utei  Ouvriirtu,  p.  323:  "Ancient  and  revered  union 
of  niaiter  flafE-bearcra  at  the  banqueta-  and  their  numeroua  varietiea 
exICDdinc  from  the  image  and  enilto-bearers  who  are  the  genua  to  the 
•tandard-bearera  who  are  the  apeciea."  Comp.  OretL,  Imeriptionum 
LaHnarum  Colleclto,   No.   4,282. 

*'•  Bouillet,  C'ommunauf/a,  p.  109,  deacribea  the  ralationa  of  the 
aboemakera  with  the  cobblera  aa  follows:  "One  will  eaaily  under* 
stand  that  there  might  have  been  lively  quarrels  or  differeocea  among 
these  unions  of  Rhocmokers  and  cobblera — the  one  selling  old  boots  and 
shoes,  the  other  bsrlering  certain  articlea  of  its  trade  but  in  doing  so, 
trencliing  upon   the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulatlona. 
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Dome,  the  shoemakers  were  amalgamated  with  the  saddle 
and  bridle-makers.**  Their  ensign,  shown  in  plate  12,  fig. 
1,  was  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  Brioudej  about  oue- 
half  of  the  surface  of  the  canvas  within  the  border  was 
of  a  brilliant  red  color.  The  whole  banner  was  red,  blue 
and  gold. 

An  exquisite  red  banner  was  that  of  the  shoemakers  of 
Clermont  In  the  center  of  a  similarly  escutcheon-shaped 
canvas  is  a  shoe-knife  with  gilt  handle  and  steel  colored 
blade  of  nearly  the  same  shai>e  that  we  see  to-day  in  any 
shoeshop.  A  gold  border  shiningly  fringed  the  whole, 
except  the  top  and,  like  the  others,  the  standard  and  tas- 
sels were  gilt.  All  the  canvas  is  a  flaming  red.  It  pre- 
sents, indeed,  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  the  old  French  ori- 
flamme  and  the  older,  pre-Christian  FI^\G  and  flamma 
which  we  have  described  as  the  ensign  hues  of  the  work- 
men's goddesses,  so  familiar  and  so  endeared  to  the  Latin 
lowly  race.*' 

The  ancient  city  of  Nemetum  and  seat  of  the  Caesars, 
August onemelum,  which  was  one  of  the  early  Christian 
centers  (A.  D.  250)  became  the  Clermont-Ferrand  of  the 
present  day.  Here  the  collegia  and  communes  of  the 
early  Christians  long  ago  planted  and  always  maintained 
themselves  even  through  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian 
and  Masimian.  No  place  seems  to  have  more  warmly 
cultivated  the  ancient,  or  rejected  the  innovations  of  mod- 
em life,  than  Clermont,  The  foregoing  description  of  the 
shoemakers  of  Clermont  is  gfiven  by  Bouillet.*"     Mommsen, 

lodeed,  oft«utinie*  the  courU  »nd  tribannlA  of  justice  heard  their 
CrieTiDcea  and  interfered  >(>init  act*  which  lhe>-  often  committed,  or 
preTented  their  combata." 

4a  Idem,  p.  110,  and  plate  12,  flg.  1.  "Tbelr  banner  waa  in  tbre* 
colon  divided  from  encb  other  by  a  pale  blue  strip,  the  firat  diviaion 
bein(  red,  with  a  rtlt-handled  knife:  the  third  part  waa  (old  with  » 
horae  bit  in   red." 


« 


47  It  niay  be  well  here  1o  quote  Bome  of  the  definitions  of  the  En(- 
tlsh  gulf*,  French  guf%det,  Lfttin  guiae.  becftuse  ihoufb  eomewhat  rftr*. 
they    ippeAr   in    ancient   And    mediieTal    heraldry:      Stormuuth,    EnglUK 


Viciionary:  QuucB,  noun,  plural,  pronouncvd  gult.  [French  grueulaa, 
red  or  aangvine  in  bUxon — from  g^ueuln,  mouth,  the  throat),  in  her- 
aldrv,  a  tenn  denoting  red.  represented  in  encrAvinfa  In  npri^bt  linaa. 

Worcekter,  English  Dictionary,  (Unabridged),  defines  tt  thua: 
GULXB.  (eult)  n.  Fr.  gutiults. — L.,  trii/a  the  throat;  or  the  Ar.  yuJa,  a 
ro««,  Fairnolt — "Corruption  of  gutuli9,  red  Fr.,  which  it  probably  from 
the  Pera.   ^hl,   a  roae." 

Webster.  Engiith  Dictionary,  (Unabridced :  **OirLKi,  ( guU ) .  n. 
[Fr.  guevlen,  from  Lat.  gvla,  reddened  skin).  (Htr).  A  red  color — 
intended,  perhaps,  to  represeot  courage,  animation  or  hardihood,  and 
indicated  in  engraved  flgurea  uf  escutcheons  and  the  like,  by  straighl 
perpendicular  lines." 

4s  Uouillet,    Vommunaut04  d'A.uvtrffn9,  plat*   11,   fig.   3.     On  p.    110, 
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in  his  history  of  Rome,  makes  this  volcanic  and  ster* 
ile  region  of  Auvergne  an  example  in  proof  that  the  intro- 
duction of  modem  innovations  would  result  in  the  place 
becoming  uninhabitable,*"  although  it  has  withstood  many 
misfortunes,  natural  and  ecclesiastical,  and  is  yet  a  pop- 
ulous and  thriving  region.  Here,  where  ancient  customs 
have  so  tenaciously  clung,  we  tind  them  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  still  with  their  flaming  red  banner;  and 
no  amount  of  prejudice  could  change  the  working  people 
from  its  use  at  the  feasts  and  parades,  just  as  they  were 
doing  in  the  days  of  Socrates  or  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

One  banner  was  a  flaming  red  without  a  spot  or  blemish 
of  any  other  color  except  in  the  center,  where  stood  the 
Virgin  Marj',  dressed  in  silver  gray,  holding  in  her  arms 
the  naked  infant.  It  symbolizes  the  peaceful  handicraft  of 
the  shoemakers,  carders,  weavers  and  several  others.  This 
central  picture  of  the  Madonna  or  Notre  Dame,  holding 
the  new-bom  child,  as  represented  on  the  plate,  is  artis- 
tic; and  standing  upon  a  background  of  gorgeous  red,  pre- 
sents with  its  gold  fringes,  its  slender  staff  and  its  tassels, 
an  admirable  piece  of  art.^"  Among  the  various  unions 
amalgamated  under  this  banner  were  the  masons;  thus 
showing  the  red  banner  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  that 
trade. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  shoemakers  of 
the  mediaeval  ages  used  the  red  flag.  Notable  exceptions 
are  given  in  plates  9,  flg.  2,  of  the  city  of  Maringues,  and 
plate  11,  fig.  4,  of  Riom,  but  nearly  all  of  those  given  re- 
tain this  color.  Out  of  the  eight  shoemakers'  unions  rep- 
resented on  the  plates  no  less  than  five  sported  the  red 
color,  some  of  them  retaining  the  peace  hues  of  the  di- 
vinities unalloyed  by  anything  except  the  device  of  the 
craft,  generally  placed  in  the  center  of  the  canvas. 

In  England  we  likewise  find  the  gules  upon  thousands 
of  escutcheons  from  as  early  as  Constantine  the   Great. 

li  the  deicrlption  u  followa:  "At  OlermoDt,  bloodred  with  a  blwl* 
o(  lilTflr  And  a  gill   handle." 

*»  Eittory  of  Rome,  (Ed(.  tram.).  Vol.  I,  p.  62,  quoin  Durean  da 
U  Ualla,  JEroMomir  Pollliqut  del  Bomairu,  II,  p.  220.  In  tliia  pasian 
It  ia  mentioned  that  aucu  lightg  aa  a  woman  yoked  or  harneaaed  07 
the  aide  of  a  cow,   are  atill  of  common   occurrence. 

so  S«e  plate  12,  flg.  2,  of  Bouillel,  BMoiri  du  OommumnUU  i4t 
Arts  ft  M4titr§.  Tbe  description  of  tbe  plate  ia  00  pasea  110-111,  aa 
followa:  "At  Montfcrrand  (he  sbuemakera,  in  anion  with  tbe  cardera, 
wearera,  dealers  in  old  junk,  tavern-keepers  and  maaona  carried  ft 
banner  tbe  color  of  which  waa  red  and  in  tbe  center  wai  the  Tirfin 
In  ailrer,  with  the  infant.     It  waa  margined   with  cold." 
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It  is  there  yet.  The  habit  of  holding  up  the  red  as  a 
symbol  of  some  tutelary  divinity — nobody  knows  what, 
because  everybody  bus  forgotten — clings  to  the  British 
Isles  with  a  stubborn  tenacity  to  this  day.  How  comes 
it  that  the  military  coat  is  red?  That  French  soldiers  in 
parade  look  like  a  prairie  on  tlreT  That  in  blazonry  the 
standards,  and  in  shipping,  the  streamers,  pennons,  jacks 
and  merchant-standards,''  especially  those  representing 
peace,  so  many  are  of  this  color  t  The  reasons  for  it  are 
two-fold.  First,  they  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  beau- 
tiful and  consequently  the  best.  As  proof  of  this  we 
find  in  America  and  elsewhere  the  blood-red  storm  sig- 
nals, in  Switzerland  the  red  amis,  in  Denmark,  Great 
Britain,  Norway,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia 
and  many  other  countries,  the  red  merchants'  flags  and 
ensigns;  red  occupying  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the 
canvas.     So  also,  the  British   jack. 

In  the  next  place,  these  were  the  colors  originally  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  same  object  in  ancient  times  when, 
m  the  imagination  of  men,  red  was  believed  to  be  holy 
like  the  gorgeous  streams  of  light  from  the  rising  or  setting 
sun,  which  shaped  itself  on  the  simple,  primeval  mind,  into 
an  omnipotent  being  with  human  form,  like  Apollo  and 
Ceres,  who  were  believed  to  be  guardians  of  labor  and 
its  products.  If  then,  it  is  the  best,  is  still  used  because 
best,  and  if,  after  a  trial  of  an  leon  of  time  it  be  found 
that  the  lowly  class  thus  symbolized  by  it,  judged  rightly 
ten  thousand  years  ago,  and  have  preserved  it  in  their 
unions  and  hearts  through  this  long  period,  can  there  be 
any  consistency  in  a  paltry,  timeserving  prejudice  or  its 
tricks  and  intolerant  schemes  against  itt  We  leave  this 
question  to  science. 

We  are  told  by  antiquarians  that  when  the  Romans 
settled  Kent,  called  by  them  Cantiopolit,  large  numbers  of 
the  trade  unionists  came  from  Italy  and  there  established 
themselves;  and  engaging  with  the  natives  in  the  arts  of 
brass  and  woodwork,  tanght  them  the  use  of  the  turning 
lathe  and  other  machinery.  So  we  And  this  section  the 
chosen  nucleus  of  several  trade  unions  at  this  day;  and 
right  here  and  in  London  an  hour's  walk  up  the  Thames 
is   where   the   typical    British   gules   is    found   in   greatest 

tl  Sm  EneyelopaHa  Brilannira,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  341-245.  Art.  Ftaf. 
iM  th«  rtader  opes  ft  lftt«  edition  of  Wsbater  or  Worcester's  Vn- 
slrldffed  Dictionary  to  ths  word  flsg,  snd  hli  eys  will  msM  ■■  h 
•  flaw  of  flr*. 
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abundance;  for  the  same  phenomenon  of  transmission 
makes  London  the  bed-rock  of  modem  socialism.  PreA'i- 
ouely  to  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts  this  terri- 
tory was  a  wilderness ;  and  the  people  lived  in  tents,  hovels, 
huts  and  caves,  in  the  rudest  state,  almost  without  clothes 
or  houses.  Romans  taught  and  helped  them  to  construct 
habitations,  married  with  them  and  mixed,  as  is  now  be- 
coming known,  planting  among  them  all  their  home  habits 
and  customs."  Many  of  these  Romans  on  their  long 
journey  through  Oaul  to  Britain,  lingered  on  the  way; 
and  those  were  the  workingmen  who  planted  the  flag  in 
such  places  as  Auvergne;  for  Romans  were  in  England 
56  years  before  Christ.  We  will  therefore  suppose  that 
if  they  planted  it  in  Auvergne  they  did  so  in  Kent,  and 
having  less  positive  evidence  from  the  latter  we  allow  our- 
selves to  draw  comparisons  by  what  we  positively  know 
of  the  former,  which  was  a  way-station  of  the  Italian  emi- 
grants. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  carpenters,  let  iis  take  this  trade 
in  evidence.  Drawing  from  Bouillet  who  has  so  faithfully 
worked  this  territory,  we  find  the  red  bananer  to  have  been 
used  by  them  as  follows:  Carpenters  with  patron  Saint 
Joseph  and  with  day  of  celebrations,  the  19th  of  March 
(March  was  the  natal  month  of  Ceres,  Minerva  and 
Apollo)." 

Taking  all  the  principal  tradea  we  might  suppose  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Kent  and  London  at  the  same  time 
that  they  existed  in  Auvergne,  we  And  that  in  the  latter 
place,  the  bakers'  annual  feast  days  were  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  corresponding  to  the  festival  days  of  Ceres,  god- 
dess of  grain-growing,  and  Dionysus  and  the  other  labor 

SI  Comp.  E.  H.  Rogeri'  rorrert  ind  abls  ititcment  in  MeNclU'i 
Lmbor  Problem  0/  to-day,  o.  S85,  drawing  from  Ooote,  Romans  of  Brtt- 
tin.  "Rome  beld  poueulon  of  the  idand  more  than  400  yean,  and 
It  waa  nerer  abandoned  by  those  deicended  from  the  Romana."  Mr. 
Rofera  speaks  of  the  mechanics  who  early  emigrated  to  Massachusetts, 
aa  the  "Men  of  Kent." 

fis  Hittoire  dtM  Communaut^t  de§  Art«  et  MHier*  d'  Auvtrgne,  pp. 
80-83 :  "One  may  make  a  very  curlositygratifylng  study  of  the  part 
which  the  military  carpentry  played  in  the  second  expedition  of  Pepin- 
le  Bref  in  the  year  761  agslnil  Gaifre,  duke  of  Aquitania.  At  the 
•lege  in  which  he  took  the  city  of  Clermont  he  profited  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Liombarda,  and  caused  formidable  battering-rams  to  b« 
slang  against  the  walls.  These  consisted  of  beams  of  enormous  sise 
set  swinging  by  levers,  and  rolling  upon  cylinders  made  to  oaciUata 
bacvwarda  and  forwards  by  ropes,  the  impulse  being  given  by  earpan- 
ters  and  (killed  men  who  hurled,  iron-headed  eoda  against  the  walla 
and  stove  tbem  to  pieces.  To  this  day  one  may  observe  the  marks 
of  damage  thus  sustained  at  other  sieges  of  Clermont  and  Moatfer- 
nad.  A.  D.   1131  and  113S." 
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godM.  Here  we  have  in  Boaillet's  portrayal  of  tbe 
unions  of  Aavergne,  six  banners  in  red  out  of 
mentioned  for  the  bakers,  and  tbe  six  red  flags  mtn  for 
the  towns  of  Ambert,  Brioude,  Issoire  and  Thien,  vixi« 
the  flag  was  all  red  except  tbe  central  deviee;  and  Riom 
and  Saint- Floor,  where  they  painted  a  peat  only  of  its  aar- 
faee  in  red. 

Turning  to  Depping,^  and  Shepbeard  who  wrote  a  enii- 
ous  statement  on  guild  laws  in  1650,  at  London,  we  find 
that  there  were  onions  in  both  London  and  Paris  daring 
the  same  period,  or  from  the  time  of  Constantine  tbe 
Great;  and  if  so,  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Aavergne 
must  have  been  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Parisians 
and  Londoners  because  France  was  the  territory  of  the 
overland  emigration  from  Italy.  Tbe  red  banner  appears 
to  have  been  colored  after  the  tutelary  divinities  or  pa- 
tron saints  whose  feast  days  still  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  proto-divinities.  tenaciously  conserved  throngfa  the 
ages,  from  the  myths  by  the  power  of  habit. 

But  we  may  follow  this  interesting  subject  farther,  tak- 
ing the  various  other  trades  together.  Beginning  witb 
towns  that  adopted  a  banner  as  their  device  for  arts  and 
trades  in  general,  we  find  at  Langbeac,  the  flag  half  red; 
Chaudesaigues,  half  red;  Pont  du  Chateau,  half  red;  Vic, 
Vic-le-Comte  and  Saint  Germain,  largely  red;  while  many 
of  the  trades  residing  in  these  towns  had  all  red  for  their 
banner. 

In  Mont-Ferrand,  the  carders,  masons,  weavers,  small 
dealers  and  tavern  keepers  had  blood  red.  In  Aorillae 
and  Riom,  the  saddle  and  bridle  makers,  confectioners, 
cheese  handlers,  locksmiths,  shoemakers,  cutlers  and  silk 
workers  all  bad  red  and  a  number  a  bright  fiery  color  all 
over  except  the  device. 

At  Theirs,  the  marble  cutters,  glaziers  and  cutters  had 
all  red.  At  Ambert,  besides  tbe  shoemakers,  already  men- 
tioned, the  saddle  and  bridle  makers  and  weavers  had  « 
red  banner,  or  one  with  more  or  less  red  on  it. 

Clermont  de  CoumiJres  and  Saint  Germain-Lembron 
had  total  red  except  central  device.  So  Saint  Germain, 
the  celebrated  industrial  suburb  of  Paris  named,  as  it  ap- 

•4  0.  B.  Depping,  Riplemenl  *ur  Ut  ArU  <(  mtltrt  de  Parit,  (hli 
•uthor  quotei  t  aUto  repilstion  covering  the  eame  period,  which  to 
rnrloni  ••  showing  the  honesty  of  freedmen  from  Irlcu  txitb  m  ehkr- 
•cteriie  the  present  rompetltiTe  sTitem.  causing  much  adalleraiion  of 
manufacturea. 
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W  pears  from  this  more  aged  labor-hive  of  southwest  France, 
still  clings  to,  and  fights  for,  its  ideal  red  as  a  tutelary  or 
patron  color. 

The  tutelary  banner  of  Pierrefort  had  the  top  red  far 
enough  down  to  cover  more  than  one  third  of  its  sur- 
face, the  rest  having  several  common  colon  but  no 
white. 

At  Clermont-Ferrand  the  joiners  had  a  red  plane,  and 
the  marble-cuUers  other  similar  red  objects  for  a  device, 
■while    at    Brioude,    shoemakers,    tavern    keejjers,    tanners, 

»  glove-makers,  furriers  and  cobblei-s,  had  each  aJl  flaming 
red,   and   their   parades,   which    used   to   be  celebrated   on 
the  11th  of  November,  must  have  been  a  sightly  spectacle 
indeed,   all   through    the   middle   ajres<     They  were   devout 
^  Christians,    although   their   worship    had    diflferentiated    in 
■  course  of  time  from  that  of  Minerva  whose  feast  day  was 
^the  same  time  of  the  year,  whose  colors  were  the  same, 
and  whose  cult  had  only  changed  from  that  of  a  tutelary 
heathen  divinity,  to  that  of  a  Christian  patron. 

The  banner  of  the  painters  of  Montaigrut  was  entirely 
of  a  blazing  red.  Hatters  and  glaziers  of  Saint  Flour  had 
their  banner  red  at  the  top;  and  the  hatters,  saddlers, 
tinners,  butchers  and  tavern  keepers  of  Issoire  had  a  great 
red  ring  like  the  sun's  corona.  Surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries, BO  well-known  to  have  been  classed  among  the  plebs 
in  foi-mer  times,  had  all  red  banners  in  Aurillac.  The 
tanners,  glove  makers  and  curriers  of  this  place  also 
fljuned  in  the  same  color.''' 

Abundance  of  other  evidence  might  be  here  brought 
forward ;  for  the  immense  field  of  Europe  is  scarcely  yet 
entered  upon. 

If  anyone  should  still  contend  that  the  red  &Ag  or  the 
red  color  was  warlike  and  antagonistical  to  life  and  its 
peaceful  pursuits  and  labors,  let  him  further  observe  the 
fafct  that  in  those  lands  where  the  communes  left  their 
traces  most  plentifully  on  their  inscriptions,  will  be  found 
the  red  banner  to  this  day.  Modem  Turkey  occupies  one 
of  these  localities.  And  what  is  the  merchant  standard  of 
modem  Turkey?  A  blood  red  color  tinges  every  shred 
\  of  the  canvas  except  an  exiguous  star  and  a  tiny  crescent 
[moon,  the  wife  of  the  flaming  Apollo!     Certainly  no  war- 

U  8m  Ind*x   uid  plaU*  ot  BoaiDet.    Bittoir*  iu  Ci>mmut%»uUt  d*4 
Artt   <l    UdUrt   d*   L'AucergTit,   wb«n   MiO    more    oi«t«rikl    mmj   b* 
lo  cosflnn  lb«M  •t*tem«DU. 
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fare  is  symbolized  in  the  peaceful  standard  of  a  merehaat 
vessel. 

Morocco,  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  north  coast  of  Afrio. 
once  occupied  by  the  Cartbagenians  and  other  colonies  o{ 
Phoenicians,  still  have  a  flag  which  is  totally  red.  Wbes 
the  origin  of  this  habit  is  traced,  it  will  be  revealed  tint 
Baal,  the  great  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  ittri- 
butes  were  the  same  as  Ceres,  whose  colors  were  nd. 
whose  home  was  that  of  the  inventive  and  ingenious  djen. 
and  who  was  the  tutelary  divinity  or  patron  of  labor,  vai 
the  huge  sun-god  that  inspired  the  color  by  his  glowisf 
beams. 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  was  colonized  br  the 
Pnnio  race  whose  name  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  the 
every-day  word  for  red.  Both  Turkey,  which  suoeeedrd 
to  Oneco-Phcenician  domination  in  Asia,  and  MoroMO, 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  which  succeeded  to  Cartbagenian  ink 
and  influence,  still  retain  for  this  peace-color  the  red  in  ill 
altogether  unadulterated  state. 

Spain,  the  ancient  Iberia,  a  colony  of  Phoanicia  wbidi 
also  planted  the  red  banner  in  the  land  of  Viriathus,  con- 
veyed this  habit  to  Peru,  where  we  still  find  the  banner 
and  merchant  standard  all  red,  except  a  white  gtriiw 
through  the  middle.  In  Egypt  the  peace-standard  is 
blood  red  with  the  exception  of  a  crescent  of  the  moon. 

Great  Britain,  likewise  a  colony  of  Phoenicia  so  aneieat 
that  the  records  descend  to  us  only  in  the  tin  tinctor* 
furnished  by  her  mines,  of  which  the  red  dyes  were  made, 
preserves  to  this  day  an  otherwise  unaccountable  habit  of 
displaying  the  red  gules,  and  her  merchant  standard  is  til 
red  except  a  comer  and  even  this  is  partly  red.  The 
Romans  who  later  settled  Britain  only  confirmed  the  ume 
habit;  since  the  labor  communes  of  Rome  had  borrowed 
their  tutelary  divinities  from  Asia. 

Thus  Phoenicia  whose  seons  of  antiquity  make  her  the 
proto-nursery  of  man  along  with  central  Asia,  is  alike,  the 
home  of  Baal  "the  sun-god,  conceived  as  the  male  prind- 
pal  of  life  and  reproduction  in  nature,"  "  and  the  mother 
of  almost  all  the  colonies  where  sunbeams  paint  the  fu- 
ture flags  and  banners  of  the  myriads  of  toil  whose  com- 
munal culture  was  one  of  peace,  equality  and  good  will  to 
man. 

Very  mncfa  more  evidence  mi^ht  be  addtued  is  proof 

M  fMydopodia  Brttsnnieo,  ToL   UI,   p.    ISt. 
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of  the  red  banner  having  descended  to  the  working  fam- 
ily of  man,  as  a  legacy  from  ancient  usages,  relipons 
and  beliefs;  and  showing  that  while  memory  and  use  have 
traditionally  adhered,  the  superstitious  reasons  for  much, 
have  long  been  forgotten,  though  the  economical  reasons 
have  remained.  We  submit  these  curious  points  to  fur- 
thef  study  by  antiquaries  with  the  remark  that  the  most 
striking  feature  of  these  phenomena  is,  that  feast-days  of 
the  middle  ages  correspond  for  the  peculiar  crafts,  very 
nearly  with  those  of  the  same  crafts  and  same  divinities 
in  the  remotest  antiquity  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  traditional  and  palfeograpbic  records. 

We  have  constantly  found  the  red  banner  to  have  pre- 
dominated only  in  paths  of  peace;  and  never  outside  that 
domain  except  when  the  peculiar  and  well-known  attach- 
ment of  the  lowly  to  it,  was  taken  advantage  of,  do  we 
find  it  in  war.  So  it  was  used  and  so  it  careered  in  the 
early  colonies  of  the  United  Slates.  The  early  flag,  true 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  was  of  a  blazing  red  color  in 
Massachusetts,"  in  New  York,  and  probably  in  every  one 
of  the  thirteen  original  states.  It  was  the  flag  used  by 
General  Washington  at  the  onset.  When  the  war  of  the 
revolution  broke  out  it  was  a  beautiful  red,  with  the  old 
merchantman's  ensign  of  the  union  jack — a  peace-token — 
and  men  of  peace  suddenly  found  themselves  compelled, 
in  the  absence  of  a  war-flag,  to  float  the  red  ensign  amid 
the  clank  and  din  of  cruel  strife.  It  was  the  flag  of  Lex- 
ington, of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Ticonderoga;  and  in  its  center 
shone  the  patriotic  motto  "Liberty  and  union."  A  glance 
at  the  newspapers  of  those  days  best  reveals  these  data. 
But  those  men  were  struggling  for  the  right  of  free  labor 
like  the  men  of  old.  These  facts  rather  stultify  the  pre- 
vailing notions  against  the  old  red  banner. 

«T  Sm  American  Cyclopadia,  1883,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  250-351.  "In 
the  berlnning  of  the  revolution  ■  variety  of  fl*n  wis  diipUyed  in  tti« 
revolted  colonies.  The  *union  flscfi'  mentioned  eo  frequently  In  the 
newepeperi  of  1774  were  the  ordinery  English  red  ensigns  bearini 
the  nnion  Jack."  The  flag  "displsyed  bv  Putnam  on  .Inlv  18ih  (fof. 
loving  the  battle  of  Bunker  Kilt),  was  red,  with  'Qui  transtnllit  sua- 
tlnet'  OD  one  side  and  on  the  other:     'An  apptal  to  Htavtn.'  " 
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Ama  417  tcar.  from  the  strike  of  the  20JOOO  miaas 
and  utisuLs  at  tiiie  Lanrian  mines  in  Greece,  and  70  yeais 
froai  the  last  strike-war — that  of  the  gJadiatots  under 
Sp«rtaeas  is  Italy — there  arvce  an  orator  oat  of  the  labor- 
ing eiaag^  wiio  in  Jadea  in.  an  open  acr  meeting,  prohab^ 
before  a  zreat  «SMmbIage.  told  the  worid  that  leaRajM* 
to  evil  br  means  of  blco^  aprisinz*.  was  frao^t  vith 
failure.  VndoabtediT  having  in  mind  chose  terrible  seenca 
we  have  pietored  in  these  chapters,  this  foronoat  of  oxatois 
and  ceaehers  prceiaimed  at  the  maas  meeting  these  vocda: 

-Ye  hare  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  (^  them  of  old 
tirr'^  I .  an  eve  for  an  eve  and  a  tooth  for  a  toodi ;  bat  I  aay 
onto  TOO  that  ve  resist  not  evil  bat  wiiosoever  ihaQ  siute 
thee  oa  thy  right  cheek,  torn  him  tiie  other  aJao.'^ 
Strange  words!  Inapplicable  to  this  seeching  world. 
They  were  intended  for  some  mieroeoem:  some  perfccCed 
state — the  reatiaed  heaven  on  earth.  la  the  eompecztnc 
world  to-day.  GiriBtian  as  it  pretends  to  be.  the  old  fil- 
ing eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth  prevails^  era-  vill  pie- 
vaiI:*to  talk  otherwise  is  afasard  eiteepc  in  tbe  deep  pene- 
tralia where  that  heavm  is  rcalind. 

By  taking  these  strange  words  in  the  li^t  of  tme  ao- 
eial  science  and  rcaaoning  open  their  meaning  firam  tba 
point  of  view  in  wiueh  these  pages  are  writtau  w«  may 
perhape    understand    their   import.    Othti  ■!■    ds    tas 
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is  difficult.  Nations  continue  to  demand  an  eye  for  an 
eye.  Communities  do  llie  same.  Even  families,  despite 
their  consanguine  ties,  cannot  but  continue  to  enslave 
and  often  destroy  each  other.  Individuals  stand  over- 
against  each  other  in  mocking  and  bitter  competition, 
the  shrewdest  or  most  favored  survive  while  the  majori- 
ties languish  and  fail. 

Jesus  when  he  said  these  words  was  in  the  act  of  creat- 
ing an  association ;  and  that  association  actually  contin- 
ued for  300  years  practicing  the  precepts  of  its  founder. 
It  was  no  new  thing.  It  had  existed  for  centuries  before; 
it  existed  then.  What  he  did  was  to  bring  out  into  the 
open  world  that  which  had  so  long  been  secret. 

It  was  at  a  moment  when  such  doctrines  were  compre- 
hensible to  the  masses.  Notions  of  the  Messiah  existed 
everywhere  and  the  deep  religious  tinge  was  indispen- 
sable. The  irascible  world  had  many  a  tilt  with  the  ter- 
rible monster  of  competition  whose  religion  bad  been 
deeply  baaed  upon  human  slavery,  and  the  grasp  for  acqui- 
sition was  still  so  strong  that  although  the  principle  of 
equality  and  htiice  of  emancipation  of  labor  from  its  deg- 
radation, has  nc\'er  even  to  this  day  been  relinquished, 
it  did  not  obtain  for  many  ages.  Through  this  great 
movement  a  ponderous,  revolutionary  blow  certainly  fell 
upon  the  old  competitive  system.  But  that  blow,  though 
ultimately  fatal,  did  not  kill  the  monster  on  the  spot.  He 
still  lingers  and  is  to-day  struggling  in  a  temporary  hope 
and  exultation  although  nearly  2,000  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  word  went  forth  agamst  him. 

It  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that 
the  revolutionary  events  treated  in  foregoing  chapters, 
followed  by  the  enormous  wave  of  reform  of  the  early 
Christians,  produced  a  tremendous  syncope  or  swoon; 
that  an  atrophy  supervened;  and  that  they  benumbed  the 
whole  social  organism  of  the  great  Indo-European  race. 
The  dark  ages  into  which  our  race  sank,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  Christianity  and  its  ratification  and  legalization 
by  Constantine  must  ever  be  considered  a  phenomenon 
under  any  other  reasoning  than  that  this  task  it  under- 
took was  too  prodigious  for  its  powers.  .Slons  of  time 
were  necessary  to  accomplish  so  vast  a  revolution.  To 
overwhelm  the  great  aristocratic  Pagan  religion  with  its 
array  of  traditions;  to  engulf  and  annihilate  its  obstinate 
cult;  to  emancipate  the  t-wo- thirds  majority  on  whoM  ill- 
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paid  labor  it  bad  feasted,  glutted  itself  and  grown  roos- 
Btrous  in  bulk  and  arrogrance,  was  a  task  so  profound  that 
although  actually  undertaken,  it  caused  a  reaction,  roUisg  i 
up  moral  and  intellectual  billows  so  high  that  the  a^ 
and  the  nations  were  swept  into  a  terrible  jargon  of  dog- 
mas, tyrannies  and  bloody,  inquisitorial  intolerance  wbidi 
destroyed  the  virility  of  the  race  for  more  than  a  thoasu^ 
years.  And  even  now,  after  so  many  centuries,  the  tai 
of  the  convulsions  is  far  off,  though  hopefully  approach- 
ing. 

All  struggles  embracing  deep  principles  are  atttnddl 
by  qualms,  swoons  and  upheavals.  The  numberless  com- 
batants who  fell  back  in  the  swooning  period  that  settled 
upon  the  human  race  after  the  Council  of  Nice  with  in 
mongrel  Christianity,  its  idolatry,  priestcraft  and  despo- 
tism, are  emerging  with  higher  hopes  and  broader  viem; 
their  armor,  the  mechanics  of  their  own  invention,  Tfdn- 
plicated  by  their  own  labor,  wielded  by  their  own  baod> 
and  brain  and  their  manhood  cleared  of  doubts  and  su- 
perstitions— those  deadly  misgivings  of  the  ancients.  N'o 
one  to-day  asks  more  than  Jesus  did;  for  equal  libcrtT. 
imtversal  freedom  and  common  ownership,  with  his  gnb- 
lime  love  and  inter-care  are  quite  enough.  Squadront 
innumerable  thus  armed  and  outfitted  are.  in  our  brigiit. 
regenerate  century,  returning  to  the  conflict  against  the 
aged,  competitive  and  long  successful  enemy  of  equal  ad- 
vantages and  equal  care.  The  conflict  in  this  second  com- 
ing may  be  long,  hopefully  in  our  own  land  bloodless,  be- 
cause fought  with  arguments,  organization,  diplomacy  and 
law. 

We  have  sketched  several  of  the  most  renowned  goven- 
ments  and  ideal  governments  of  the  ancients.  They  all 
having  their  foundation  upon  competition  and  its  nalunl 
partiality,  turned  against  the  laboring  people  on  whom 
they  fed.  They  failed  and  came  to  naught.  What  then 
was  in  them  of  good  could  not  obtain  because  they  insulted 
and  disrespected  labor  and  degraded  the  working  people 
on  whom  they  existed  from  day  to  day.  Nature  tol«^ 
ated  some  of  them  for  a  fair  trial  but  they  have  disajv 
peared  and  are  no  more.  Jesus  came  and  advocated  an- 
other form  based  upon  equality  and  brotherhood. 

But    before    further   considering   the    form    establiatad 
by  thtt  lowly  workingman  let  us  look  honestly  and  sgnawty  j 
at  the  condition  in  which  be  found  tfaisgB. 
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All  Asia  Minor  was  the  scene  of  labor  organizations, 
Canaan  by  no  means  excepted.  The  PhoBnicians  who 
boasted  an  antiquity  of  30,000  years,'  occupied  the  land 
of  Canaan  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  which  country 
Jesus  lived  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  These 
Canaanites  appear  before  the  researches  of  modern  archra- 
ologists  and  historians  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
possessed  labor  organizations.  In  giving  a  sketch  of 
several  ancieot  forms  of  government,  we  have  simply  de- 
scribed the  competitive  system,  ancient  and  modem. 
Even  the  plans  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa  failed  altogether  of 
affecting  the  revolution,  by  which  we  mean  the  complete 
change  from  the  old  Pagan  central  idea  of  slavery  to  one 
of  social  and  economic  equality.  There  was  no  socialism 
beyond  that  of  the  family,  in  the  government  instituted 
in  the  idea  of  common  ownership,  communal  intercourse, 
common  tables  and  impartial  distribution  of  land,  as  ar- 
ranged by  Lycurgus  and  afterwards  shadowed  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Every  idea  of  tnie  Bocialism  was  utterly 
neutralized  by  their  hostility  to  laborers.  The  gymnas- 
tics which  took  the  place  of  physical  energj'  supplied  by 
well  regulated  labor,  and  no  better  for  the  bodily  health 
and  development,  was  less  natural,  more  straining  and 
far  less  satisfactory. 

In  point  of  true  national  economy,  government  and  la- 
bor cannot  remain  separate.  By  the  governments  men- 
tioned, labor  was  disgraced,  the  laborer  denied  instruction, 
enslaved.  Who  then,  were  the  citizens  t  Who  the  people  T 
an  oligarchy  consisting  of  one-third  of  the  population. 
An  imperious  oligarchy  of  landlords.  The  condition  of 
Ireland  or  England,  wherever  worst  overrun  and  monopo- 
lized by  landlords  to-day,  is  better.  Again,  so  far  as 
the  family  socialism  is  concerned  it  was  still  more  per- 
nicious; for  it  was  hypocritically  an  acquiescence  in  the 
ancient  aristocracy  existing  among  the  highest  class, 
everywhere  in  the  right  of  the  first-bom  son.  Lycurgus 
recognized  this  arch  aristocracy  in  forbidding  kings  and 
a  few  select  individuals  from  indulging  in  the  voluptuous 
interchange  of  loves.  As  in  the  traditional  Pagan  family, 
the  king  like  the  paterfamiliat,  was  the  breeder  of  kings. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  left  without  sacred  or  holy 
honors.  By  people  we  mean  the  citizens  and  favored 
owners,  or  rather  the  protected,  recognized  and  favored  of 

I  Af rieuini.  In  Si/nettlut,  p.  3 1. 
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the   sUtc.     What    then,    bIiaII   be    said    of   Uie   workOstl 
SmnmiDg  it  all  up,  these  governmeats  were  acaeOy  whatj 
they   turned   out   to   be — the   quiotesMiifle  of  MxnpetitiTsi 
fonns,  breeduig  disuaion  and  corraption,  thos  coaTJwg  oa 
their  own  dimolution. 

But  seeds  of  the  true  revolution  were,  from  tb«  iniliirt  j 
antiquity  inherent  in  the  labor  organizations,  whidi  dnr-i 
ing  theae  abortive  efforts  of  aristocratic  lawgiiers  ud^ 
teachers,  quietly  existed  in  the  midst  of  them.  Had  there] 
existed  only  a  few  of  these  societies  there  would  be  no  need  | 
here  of  pressing  our  subject.  It  would  be  allowed  to  slam-  j 
ber  forever  unmentioned.  But  they  were  innumerable.  [ 
Comparative  patoograpby  indeed  finds  a  new  theme  < 
amongst  them  for  the  dignity  of  the  labor  problem,  for  H 
casts  a  fresh  and  charming  color  into  the  hitherto  dry  read- 
ing of  annals. 

But  the  fact  that  they  were  so  numerons  as  to  exist  in 
thouaaods  and  perhaps  millions  and  that  their  quiet  exist- 
ence covered  unknown  ages  of  time,  is  far  less  significant 
than  the  fact  that  they  all  seem  to  have  possessed  the  ker- 
nel, not  of  the  dishonest  and  hypocritical,  but  of  the  hon- 
est and  real  socialism,  such  as  Jesus  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians struggled  to  plant  as  the  ultimate  plan  for  all  men 
to  follow.  They  were  all  certainly  alike  in  helping  each 
other,  in  respecting  and  honoring  labor  and  laborers,  io 
co-operating  for  mutual  aid,  in  a  perfectly  democratic 
form  of  religion  though  they  were,  in  their  credulous  sim- 
plicity, constantly  borrowing  from  the  great  grandees, 
their  tutelary  deities  or  patron  saints.  Whatever  or 
wherever  their  tutelary  pod,  one  thing  is  universally  ob- 
served— an  imcomproniising  belief  in,  and  a  practical  de- 
votion to,  the  rougher  forms  of  brotherhood.  They  had 
lived  the  revolution  for  unnumbered  generations  before 
Jesus  came  to  sweep  it,  by  one  magnetic  and  amazingly 
omnipotent  stroke,  out  of  its  modest  secrecy  into  the  open 
blaze  of  maddened,  gnashing  public  opinion  and  fling  it 
upon  the  warring  tempests  of  the  aged  competitive  sys- 
tem, the  foundation  rock  of  Paganism. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Jesus  should  appear  to  the 
world  in  Phconicia  or  Canaan  which  was  at  that  time  the 
wreck  of  the  greatest  nation  of  freebooters,  buccaneers 
and  kidnappers  the  world  has  ever  known.  From  the 
earliest  record  these  people  were  marauders  and  their 
world-wide    successes    legalized    their    daring    and    made 
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them    powerful    pirates    by    sea    and    brigands    by    land. 

But  there  was  an  inner  history  of  these  people  which 
the  pen  of  chroniclers  has  left  unsketched.  Oreat  num- 
bers of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world  were 
kidnapped  by  their  cruising:  corsairs,  brought  to  the 
Phoenician  shores  and  sold  to  the  wealthy  for  slaves. 
These  slaves,  shortly  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  formed 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population.  They  were  maltreated, 
made  to  do  menial  work,  forced  to  till  the  lands,  espe- 
cially detailed  to  perform  all  the  severe  bodily  toil  in  and 
out  of  the  cities,  their  handsomest  youths  were  made  eu- 
nuchs and  apportioned  to  the  service  of  the  ladies  of  high 
estate,  and  their  young  girls,  disallowed  an  education  and 
brought  up  in  slavery  and  dirt,  yielded  not  only  to  labor 
but  became  susceptible  to  the  offers  of  the  unprincipled 
and  voluptuous  ^long  the  rich.  The  condition  of  the 
ancient  Phoenician  slaves  was  indeed  a  degraded  one.  In 
nearly  all  the  towns  of  Canaan  or  Phoenicia,  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  the  islands,  slaves  were  the  rule: 
the  free  working  people  '  the  exception.  The  cruel  taint 
which  blasted  the  toiler  extended  its  devil-fingers  beyond 
Greece  over  the  ^-Egean  sea  and  pointed  at  the  Asiatic 
workman  as  a  mark  for  its  curse.* 

In  Egj-pt,'  Greece,'  Rome,  Judea,'  Syria,'  Syracuse 
and  Spain  the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  cross  was 
inflicted  only  on  felons  and  working  people,  often  for  the 
most  trivial,  or  merely  imagined,  or  trumpwd-np  ofFenses, 
while  the  arch  criminals  of  "family"  were  allowed  the 
noble  sttpplidum.  This  state  of  things  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  since  the  conquest  of  the  countries  above  mentioned 
that  the  utmost  misery  prevailed  everywhere.  The  land 
was  grasped  by  speculating  Romans  of  court  favor,  who 
were  at  that  time  not  only  numerous  but  extremely  enter- 
prising. Being  of  the  privileged  or  citizen  stock  they 
seized  the  beautiful  farms  formerly  worked  by  the  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  but  now  under  the  yoke  of  voracious 

"In 


Epidimnai 
Han  all    •killed    Ubor 


t  DramAnn,    Arbeiter    und    Communistfti,    p.    24. 
there    were    do    artisans    except    pablir    slaves.      Ha: 
was  in  consequence  oondemneu  and  despised,   and  in  many  cities  ereta 
forbidden  the  citiiens." 

4  Plato.  Bcon..  *   and   6. 

i  Josepbus,  AntiQitUirt  of  tht  Jut;  Iwok  II,  Chap.  T,  3. 

« Gnhl  and    Koner,    Lift    uf   thr   OrtekM   and    Romaiui,    p.    518.     "In 
enictm  /lp«T»." 

7  Cf.    Intcriplion.    recently    found    at    Naples    containin(    the    dMtb 
warrant  of  Jeans. 

•  BQcber,  Aufitande  dtt  un/rrira  AthtUn,  S.  69,  and  cisewber*. 
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conquerors,  and  assumed  them  to  be  their  awn. 
of  free  labor,  slaves  performed  the  work. 

But  labor  had  been  in  sackcloth  and  ashes'  for  m»ny 
ages,  and  it  required  no  additional  weight  to  make  it  b*d 
enough.'"  Even  Gellius  who  wrote  laws  to  decide  their 
fate,  seems  to  speak  with  contempt  of  labor  as  though  it 
were  some  noxious  reptile  to  be  hurled  from  his  pen  in  dis- 
gust." It  is  almost  amusing  to  read  over  the  queer  whiot- 
sicalities  o€  our  ancestors  whose  opera  qttae  supemitU 
often  project  espressions  of  petulancy  and  of  irritability 
in  view  of  some  necessary  but  to  them,  ignominious  men- 
tion of  a  class  of  people  on  whose  toil  they  depended  for 
their  very  existence  from  day  to  day.  Cicero  sneeringly 
said,  when  describing  his  enemy  Clodius,  ranking  bus 
with  those  laboring  men,  that  he  was  "without  credit, 
without  hope,  without  home,  without  goods." "  This  la 
his  haughty  mind  was  sufficient  to  damn  them  to  oblivion. 
Occasionally  there  arose  a  character,  so  sympathetic  and 
exalted,  even  in  immoral  Rome,  as  to  be  able  to  dispel 
this  almost  universal  contempt  and  to  give  expression  to 
the  grandest  and  most  truthful  sentiments.  Of  such  w«s 
the  excellent  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  Christ  was  bom,  declared  that  "wild  gam* 
have  holes;  and  for  everything  there  is  some  shelter,  some 

a  Vide  SklluBt,  Jugvrtha,  78.  AIm  Dlooyalni,  B.  C.  476.  mmi»  B 
lowlx  enough;  Lirj,  X.  31.  "Who  ii  be  that  it  not  tired  and  £» 
guated  with  reading  and  wrtting  of  long  and  irksome  wart  aad  tbe 
motivea  that  propel  them." 

10  Pliny,  Kalural  Hittory,  IX.   25;   II.  28. 

11  "That  tort  which  the  Greeks  call  barden-bearen,  but  whick  Vt 
in    Latin    denominate   drudgea."     OcUiua   5,    3,    {    2. 

13  Pro     ifarco     Coelio,    32.      "Wherefore    I    plead     and    btjeceb.    0 

indgea,  that  you  tee  in  the  trne  light  thi«  work  which  Sextua  ClodiM 
lat,  within  these  few  days  accomplished.  I  demand  that  you  look 
after  tbia  man  whom  you  for  two  years,  hare  teen  ai  the  ministsr 
or  leader  of  aeditioo — that  man  who  in  burning  the  holy  allari  and 
the  wealth  of  the  Roman  people,  blotting  them  from  public  memory  b; 
hia  own  hand;  a  man  without  condition,  without  a  faith,  withoti 
hope,  without  a  home,  without  fortune,  mouth,  tongue,  hand  or  ens 
life  that  be  not  smirched  and  polluted;  the  man  who  brought  to  di^ 
grace  the  name  of  Catulut  who  consummated  the  ruin  of  ny  bout 
and  burned  the  home  of  my  brother."  Cicero  here  had  not  w  aia^ 
uanimity  to  give  Clodius  credit  for  voluntarily  casting  aside  hlj  Mov 
family  and  his  wealth.  Cicero,  when  he  said  that  Clodius  had  Bt 
family,  well  knew  that  he  waa  a  brother  of  .\ppius  Claudius,  tbst  W 
was  one  of  the  very  most  powerful  ropresentalives  of  the  gT«at  g«*< 
"Claudia" — the  same  stock  which  afterwards  produced  emperors.  We 
And  little  in  the  family  to  praise;  for  be  was  descended  fraa  tfct 
tame  gent  with  Appius  Claudius;  but  if  ha  turned  Into  a  friend  of  Ot 
unions,  restored  them,  fought  Cicero  on  these  grounds,  and  if  b«  i 
down  to  us  as  their  champion  and  martyr,  then  the  whoU  labor  I 
meat  mutt  tcknowledft  it. 
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retreat;  but  the  poor  who  struggle  and  die  for  Italy, 
though  they  have  air  and  light,  have  nothing  more. 
Houseless  and  homeless  they  wander  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones.  Those  military  gentlemen  lie,  who  admonish  sol- 
diers against  permitting  workingmen's  graves  and  sacred 
things  to  be  desecrated  by  enemies;  for  not  one  has  a 
family  altar  of  his  own;  not  one  among  all  these  Romans 
a  burial  place.  The  poor  must  struggle  and  die  for  the 
blustering  drunkenness  and  the  corrupted  wealthy  called 
nobility  whom  their  labors  create  and  sustain." "  We 
have  hitherto  made  reference  to  Mommsen  who  constantly 
bewails  the  paucity  of  mention  by  great  authors,  of  the 
poor  and  lowly ;  '*  but  Mommsen  is  not  the  only  savant 
who  in  rummaging  among  the  musty  relics,  after  such  rare 
gems  in  vain,  sends  up  his  moan  of  regret.  Dr.  Drumann 
repeats  the  same  thing  and  in  blunter  and  terser  terms: 
"One  searches  in  vain  for  satisfactory  intelligence,"  re- 
garding the  producing  class." 

Such  are  the  difficulties  the  historian  of  the  ancient 
lowly  has  to  encounter;  and  were  it  not  for  the  tell-tale 
inscriptions  and  the  musty  old  rescripts  of  law,  the  task 
could  never  be  performed.  But  while  the  most  valuable 
records  of  bold  writers  have  been  left  us  in  fragments  and 
the  more  time-serving  historians  have  shrugged  themselves 
into  silence  fearing  to  face  the  storms  of  public  opinion, 
the  workers  themselves  were  carving  their  own  history  in 
lines  of  amazing  legibility  for  the  far  future  students  of 
ethnology  and  social  science. 

We  now  turn  to  the  labors  of  Jesus  whom,  in  order  to 
be  consistent  with  our  study  of  sociology,  we  nnist  pre- 
sume to  have  been  what  some  of  the  great  commentators 
and  even  some  of  the  encycloptedists  now  consider  him,  an 
Essene  or  at  any  rate,  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  orders 
of  secret  associations  so  numerous  in  his  day.  Lest  this 
announcement  appear  untenable  in  the  minds  of  many, 
we  present  our  proof  in  consistent  detail;  inviting  further 
investigation  on  the  part  of  critics,  in  rebuttal.  Certainly, 
no  harm  can  accrue  from  an  honest  comparison  of  facts 
as  applied  to  lessons  in  anthropology.  In  proceeding  to 
do  this  difficult  task  we  must  acquaint  our  readers  with 

1>  Plattrch,   TOrtrMt  Qraechut. 

1*  Dt  ColtegUt  tt  Sodaiiciit  Kctnanorvm,  p.  41.  "It  it  Tcry  much 
to  be  rcfretud  tbit  lo  (lender  detmili  of  tbem  hare  come  down  to  ni." 
-lAlr6ti(er  umi  Communi*ttn  in  Oritchtntand  und  Bom.,  S.  15,  6. 
"One  aeeki  in  vein  for  Mtiefeetory  informetion." 
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things  as  we  find  them  and  reason,  like  the  physicist,  from 
the  premises. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  existed  along  the 
Mediterranean  great  numbers  of  paleographs  mostly  un- 
earthed within  the  present  century.  There  is  still  a  dis- 
pute as  to  what  they  represented.  That  they  are  stone 
slabs,  often  handsomely  graved  in  relievo,  commemorating 
social  societies,  all  archsologists  are  agreed.  But  until 
lately  it  has  not  occurred  to  their  learned  expounders  that 
they  were  genuine  labor  societies.  This,  however,  is  the 
fact. 

But  while  these  innumerable  palceographs  are  really  the 
work  of  labor  organizations  and  economic  advantages  to 
manual  toil  being  then,  as  now,  the  incentive,  because  labor 
then,  as  now,  was  the  members'  only  capital  or  means  of 
support,  yet  this  labor,  on  account  of  the  taint  and  disgrace 
as  well  as  the  ruffianly  attacks  it  had  in  those  days  to  sub- 
mit to,  was  for  many  apes  the  cause  of  the  societies  and 
their  inscriptions;  and  tlie  thing  that  lies  constantly  con- 
cealed. But  the  more  popular  and  trivial  issues,  like  the 
polliatory  flattery  of  idol  worship,  the  vain-boasting  of 
prophets,  the  popular  flute  music,  dances,  processions,  and 
burial  ceremonies,  covered  up  the  view  of  labor;  a  pallia- 
tive which  secured  their  permission  by  law,  to  exist  in 
Palestine  and  elsewhere. 

The  common  name  of  all  the  ancient  societies  of  these 
regrions  is  koinon,  and  the  most  important  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Liiders,"  are  the  synodoi  or  synods.  Then  especially 
among  the  Canaanites  are  found  the  traders,  also  known  as 
synodoi  plethoi  and  symbiosis  philia.  But  of  course  in  the 
widest  sense  the  general  name  of  phratry  stood  uppermost; 
since  whatever  applied  to  it  means  "union." 

But  the  name  under  which  the  most  of  them  are  known 
in  the  inscriptions  is  eranoa  and  ihiasoa,  a  description  of 
which  we  have  already  given.  The  eranos,  in  the  Oreek 
was  a  labor  or  trade  union.  From  the  Greek,  all  the  social 
societies  of  the  .^^gean  sea,  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor 
burrowed  this  name.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the 
thiaaos.  This  was  an  association  for  common  enjoyment, 
and  is  consequently  considered  by  the  modem  arcbsolo- 
gists  as  a  branch  of  the  dionyaia  or  the  bacchantes.  But 
there  is  great  misapprehension  regarding  the  province  and 
functions  of  the  celebrated  god  Bacchus.     While  people  of 

If  Lttdcn,  IHt  DionyiUchtn  Eilnttttr,  p.  IS. 
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onr  day  associate  him  with  wise  and  drunkenness  the  g^reat 
Niuna  Pompilius  provided  for  the  -working  people  once  a 
year  at  the  Satumalian  festivals  of  the  harvests,"  and  dur- 
ing his  wise  and  much  honored  reign  they  were  encouraged 
to  indulge  in  festal  recreations.  The  Saturnalia  was  a 
great  han'est  festival.  Relaxation,  merry-making  and  even 
wine  conviviality  were  so  far  indulged  in  as  to  almost  sink, 
pending  its  duration,  the  inequaUties  of  rich  and  poor. 
Being  in  December,  it  was  to  the  ancient  Homans,  what 
Christmas  is  to  the  Christians. 

Now,  considered  as  identified  with  the  manners  of  the 
labor  organizations,  there  is  a  similarity  touching  the  satur- 
nalia sanction  by  Numa,  Tullus  Hostilius  and  even  the 
emperors,  and  the  bucchanalia  which  were  breathing  mo- 
ments of  the  secret  labor  societies.  But  the  bacchanalia 
were  common  in  all  countries  and  the  bacchantes  had  their 
feast  at  any  time  during  the  year.  The  trus  cause  of  their 
disreputable  taint  is  not  that  the  feasters  drank  wine.  All 
drank  wine,  when  they  were  able  to  pay  for  it;  it  was  a 
healthy  beverage.  The  obloquy  comes  entirely  from  their 
being  all  lowly  working  people.  They  were  attacked  in  a 
ferocious  and  brutal  manner  and  threatened  with  extinction 
because  they  dared  to  have  an  evening  dance  once  a  month. 

Unorganized,  the  ancient  workingmen  were  powerless  to 
enjoy  even  this ;  but  the  force  of  co-operation  or  confrater- 
nity bore  its  fruits;  and  by  it  they  could  enjoy  their  con- 
vi vials. 

The  thiasos  "  was  this  community  gathering,  which  in 
their  marches  and  dances  used  to  wear  beautiful  wreaths  " 
and  sport  red  flags  and  banners.  Tracing  these  societies 
farther  and  clearing  tbem  of  moral  mud  and  slime  with 
which  vilifiers  of  the  ancient  quill  have  so  bespattered  them 
that  the  word  bacchanal  appears  in  our  vocabularies  like  a 
synonym  of  sottishneas,  we  have  a  decent,  well-ordered  as- 
sociation or  union  of  poor  people  who  work  for  their 
living;  such  as  existed  all  over  the  country  about  where 
Jesus  lived.  Bockh  cites  an  inscription  of  one  found  at 
T3rre  about  20  miles  from  Nazareth  and  after  deciphering 
its  epigraph,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  although  it  was 
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IT  PloUrch,  Lycurgut  and  Numa  Compartd. 

IS  "RelaliDE  to  >  (hiiiot  which  is  an  atsemblrice  of  people  for  par- 
of  drlnkiDg."      Phot.  82. 


king. 

)lvb 

rUode  and  wreaths  were   in   their  flneat  staca   of  effusion   i 
BtBtia."      (LUders,    Die   D<ony<<<ck«n   KumtUr,   S.    11X«     Cf.    Drorsea. 
BMtnitmut,   11,   88,  f. 


IS  "Polvbius   recounts   in   his   Histories,    (book   3D,    chapter   6),    that 
these  ^arUods  and  wreaths  were   -       ■    '     -  .     - 
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tbm  eooaa  • 

wot^  "Tbe  Skilled  Meckoie  af  tfe  : 

dcKribed.    We  tawfale  ODe  cf  Idb  < 

"AboTc  the  bttcrin^  appeus  a  gcnetal 
aecBfc  Ob  tke  liclit  ata  a  guddfi  ia  a  loag 
inc  rate)  holfnc  a  latge  riidl  ia  the  xi^ 
fcft  dbe  holda  a  lypaaaai,  (dw  batten 
kaee)  wkiefc,  ioyiAw  vith  a  metku  apon  her  I 
Btnta  her  aa  tbe  gnJJfei  CybdsL  Ncv  b»  sta  the 
mhiA  ia  knova  to  he  the  fkrosite  aaimal  of  the 
goddeaa.  Beaadea  the  goddeai,  alao  robed  in  a  long 
ehticm,  aUnda  a  laaa  balding  a  dthaim  od  the  left 
Orer  the  altar  erected  oo  hit  ri^t  be  holda  alao  a  riielL 
tree  ibadea  the  altar.  A  girl  iMda  in  a  lamb  for  the 
fiee  npoo  the  altar,  aad  another  is  playing  tbe  flate. 
aged  female  fignre  ia  finally  repreaented  at  the  i 
the  room  in  the  attitode  of  worship.  Beneath  thia 
penonifieation  is  represented  another  sceoe,  pieatntiag  • 
symposiom  of  ten  persons.  With  tbe  left  arm  on  the  lap, 
they  sit  on  their  pillows  eating  and  drinking,'*  and  in  front 
of  them  on  one  side.  Ante  players  while  the  time  with  nrwia, 
and  on  tbe  other  side  waiters  are  bosy  bringing  the  Tiaada 
of  the  table  and  wine  for  the  memben.  Two  bate—  atand 
leaning  against  the  wall  on  the  right,  on  iriioae  pointed 

>»B8cU,  Ctrmu  InteHftinvm  Gnscsrwa,  Xe.  23Tt.  "Tto  ftit— 
li  aat   *a   ■Mnnilton  {or  vina  and  dmalMiuMH." 

nlAAm,  DU  DUmgfUelun  KAntOwr.   8.  •,  Tcfii  It. 

MTk*  wrd  "seehca"  her*  aaad  for  drinklac  bj  thm  l««m<d  pfell- 
oleciM,  Bl(hl  ban  been  well  tnoucb  for  the  6»u  M  wbieh  it  was 
wntua;  but  it  i«  entirel]r  onjnit  oow;  for  it  perp«tu*t«(  lb*  fauote 
%pom  (ho  poor.  Thit  word  it  cridentlj  mnnt  to  coartf  to  as  tka 
Mo*  that  thej  ««ro  Mtinf  and  "upplinf,"  whereaa  tba  aota^aitr  at 
Iha  particular  orcaaion  forbida  taj  sucb  rcnderinr  to  tba  iaaerlMioa. 
Tba  r»>l  rauae  of  the  flin(  ia  tba  innoccot  Icxicograplkcr;  aot  tha  laith- 
fol  *pi(raphlat.  "Thisaolai"  ia  made  to  mean  rtvUtrB  or  Hpiltn. 
It  meaDi  do  auch  thing.  Tbe  lexicofrapbera  are  obllc«d  to  fira  aiAai- 
tiooa  auch  aa  the  aenae  implied  in  tbe  hiatorian'a  account,  nicsaata. 
Wbcrt  tba  fault,  if  anr.  reaidra.  ia  at  tba  door  of  tba  biatoriaa  who 
tbroacbout  tbe  literature  of  antiquity  baa  airnaliied  binudf  aa  tha 
toadyuic  accomplice  of  tbe  ariatocrac/. 

Wbila   therefore,   ve   profonndlr  reapect   tli«   careful   philolociat  «k«L 

year*   afo   cave   na   theae   treatnrad   icrapa,    ]r*t,   from    a  atandpoint   or 

•ociolor*',   future  archieolociau  muat  come  to  jud(e  of  the   meanlnf   of 

warda   from    their   aelferident    premiaea.     Indeed,    the   direct    diacoTary 

af  Bfckb,   whoae  authority  etanda  pre  eminent,    ia  that   "tk<a*oa   i<    n«t 

kMCbic"   "TAIfflJoa  non  baeehinu  tft"     He  make*  thla   plain   daelara- 

•    erldentlT  not  from  the  common   deSnition  at  all;   not  bacauae.   oa 

Tint     bla'    inacription,     be     aeea     by     Iti    faneral    appaaraoca    that 

i^  cosfeaaadl/  a  cAioaoa  it  la  far  too  Mriotu  to  ba  a  band  of  tip. 
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ends,  as  we  may  safely  surmise,  tbe  bread  is  toasted  and 
the  meat  broiled.  Tbe  issmption  reads  that  the  thiaaotes, 
male  and  female,  are  in  tbe  act  of  honoring  Stratonica  their 
priestess  with  wreaths;  and  this  for  honest  sen'ice  she  has 
rendered  their  saints  or  deities,  Apollo  and  Cybele. 

Such  were  the  erantists  and  thiasotes.  To  our  mind,  rea- 
soning from  the  now  provable  fact  that  these  societies  were 
numerous  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  eranos,  or  of  some 
other  secret  association  like  an  Eieutiinian  brotherhood;  as 
by  his  time,  these  had  assumed  a  cult "  which  was  both 
practical  and  religious.  His  religion  was  monotheistic  but 
be  could  not  have  been  more  devout. 

But  we  have  promised  to  thread  the  eranoi  farther,  that 
there  may  remain  no  doubt  regarding  their  influence  or 
their  age  and  numbers.  Having  stripjjed  the  bacchio 
thiasos  of  its  traditional  terrors,  we  come  to  inquire,  with 
Liiders,  more  about  the  Dionysischen  Kuenatler,  or  Bacchio 
skilled  workmen.  The  Dionysia  at  Athens  were  of  four 
sorts,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  these  social  com- 
munes. In  that  country,  in  early  times,  the  Dionysia  were 
feasts,  or  autumnal  jubilees  at  the  vintage.  They  were 
amusements  at  which  the  boys  and  girls  hopped  and 
caroused.  Sometimes  they  danced  upon  sacks  or  olios  filled 
with  water,  or  climbed  tbe  greased  pole,  or  jumped  and 
climbed  on  bowlders  smeared  with  oil  which  by  their 
slipping  and  awkwardness  caused  gi'eat  merriment.  Un- 
doubtedly the  farmers  at  a  bee  of  this  kind  sometimes 
drank  wine  to  excess.  The  second  Dionysia  were  feasts  of 
tbe  wine  presses.  It  was  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  our 
Thanksgiving;  fully  as  religious  but  less  sedate  and  rever- 

U  KnMbittS  lari  boldjjr,  quoting  Pbflo  (u<  chap,  xnil),  that  th«« 
Ebmom  or  TherapeuUB  were  very  numerou*  in  all  parta  of  the  world. 
JTcdM.  lib.  II,  cap.  17.  Much  more  may  be  learned  from  Philo 
Jndaua.  Dt  Vita  ConlemfAativa  and  Quod  Omnia  ProbuM  Libtr,  13; 
Lighlfoot,  Tht  EpiMllt  of  St.  Paul;  CoUofiam  and  Pkiltmon.  Thia 
l*ft  author'e  etricture  asainat  the  eaaenca  being  the  order  to  which 
Uie  early  Chrittiani  belonged,  bringa  eren  more  proof  of  oar  theory 
that  E*»ent,  Batmoi,  is  only  a  phase  of  eranoj,  auitably  changed  to 
•t  the  Judean  dialecta,  of  the  Qreek,  and  that  alao  it  took  on  phasea 
to  conform  with  the  Moaaic  code  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  A  careful 
reading  of  Dr.  Lightfoot'a  Ettenea,  idem,  p.  847,  aqq.,  may  aerre  to 
oooTiBce  many  of  this  analogy.  "While  tbe  Pharaseea  were  the  sect, 
Uie  Etaanea  were  the  order,  (p.  854).  We  say  howeyer.  that  while 
tbe  thiaaoi  were  the  sect  tbe  eranoi  were  the  order.  Llghtfoot  (aame 
nagea),  speaks  of  their  tenets  being  "of  foreign  origin."  This  ia  still 
fnnber  proof.  The  gramoiatical  atructure,  ana  how  changed,  ia  clearly 
Men  on  page  355.  Eaaaiot.  E«a»nos  retembles  Thiaaoa,  Thiaaanoa. 
Again,  ihey  were  baptistx.  Thla  they  got  from  the  renartbl*  euton 
•aoBC  tha  tmieaa,  e(  lb*  eonstani  time  of  tba  hatha. 
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ential.  It  was  a  series  of  banquets  and  festivities  at  which 
the  meats  and  dainties  were  paid  for  from  the  public 
purse.  Then  there  were  drinking  festivities  called  anlhts- 
teria  at  which  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  citizens 
gathered  and  indulged  in  enjoyments.  But  we  are  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  working  part  of  the  popula- 
tion were  allowed  to  attend ;  since  citizens  in  Athens,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
Greek  was  spoken,  were  regarded  as  above  labor.  Lastly, 
the  great  Dionysia  held  mostly  within  the  city.  They 
consisted  principally  of  theatrical  entertainments  at  the 
cost  of  the  state.  These  again  were  aristocratical  and  had 
little  to  do  with  workingmen's  organizations. 

The  anthesteria  in  the  month  of  February  and  the  great 
Dionysia  held  in  ElapheboHon,  month  of  March,  strikingly 
resembled  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  to  the  description  of 
which  we  have  devoted  a  chapter.  They  had  secret  sacrifi- 
ces at  which  the  wife  of  the  archon  was  symbolically  mar- 
ried to  Bacchus,  the  celebrated  god  of  plenty.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  poor  working  people  and  the  slaves,  in 
their  longings  to  rise  to  enjoyment  and  esteem,  aped  these 
great  aristocratic  orgries  of  the  citizens,  which  sometimes 
were  performed — especially  at  Eleusis — with  a  display  of 
magniiBcence  only  equalled  by  their  mj*8terious  secrecy  and 
their  religious  pomp.  Thus,  the  labor  unions  had  nothing 
in  common  with  those  orgies  and  must  not  be  mixed  up 
with  them. 

In  1864,  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Revue  Arch^o- 
logique,  on  the  eranoi  and  thiatoi  of  the  inscriptions.  The 
theme  maintained  that  these  unions  tended  towards  a  cult, 
and  that  the  result  of  their  humble  existence  for  a  period 
of  many  ages  was  an  upward  and  civilizing  tendency.  The 
writer,  M.  Wescher,  an  arcliaeologist  who  had  devoted  much 
time  to  deciphering  the  meaning  of  relics  so  curious,  took 
the  ground  similar  to  that  maintained  in  these  chapters, 
although  he  does  not  pre-suppose  that  the  unionists  had 
anything  to  do  with  labor.  This  is  the  strongest  of  all  the 
phenomena  which  beset  the  pen  of  scholars.  Oranier  de 
Cassagnao  wrote  his  history  of  the  ancient  laboring  men 
from  that  point  of  view;  and  although  his  exceedingly 
scientific  and  rare  penetration  was  for  30  years  talked 
down  by  the  savants  of  Germany  and  France,  they  are  now 
maintained  by  greater  ones  who  acknowledged  that  they 
were    taught   by   him.     Such    was   also    the    fate   of    H. 
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Wesclier,  wbo  ventured  to  suppest  that  the  eranoi,  very 
nearly  identical  with  the  Roman  collegia  or  trade  unions  of 
which  Granier  had  made  his  magnificent  expose,  were 
eomethinji  more  than  mere  religious  sects;  for  we  find 
M.  P.  Foucart  denying  the  truth  of  M.  Wescher's  re- 
marks "•  and  in  his  preface,  expressing  bis  sensation  of 
pleasure  at  iniafrininp  himself  able  to  disprove  Wescher's 
hypothesis."  One  wouid  suppose  that  any  discovery  that 
they  were  labor  societies  would  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by 
the  most  critical ;  but  the  contrary  is  hurled  in  his  old 
friend's  face  with  scorn. 

We  feel  an  interest  lively  enough  iii  the  little  polemic  of 
Foucart  and  Wescher  to  reproduce  an  example :  Wescher 
examines  the  fraternal  character  of  the  Associations  '•  in 
these  words:  "Now  is  it  not  natural  that,  at  an  epoch  of  in- 
quietude and  of  religious  agifalion  like  that  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  school,  the  number  of  these  societies  should 
be  considerable T  Ought  wo  to  be  astonished  that  many 
men  and  women  abandoned  the  official  religion  which  had 
long  proved  itself  ineffectual  to  free  culture,  arid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  spontaneous,  fraternal  goodness  such  as  re- 
sponds to  the  iimennost  aspirations  of  the  heart  f  The 
Greek  soil  must  be  considered  the  veritable  cradle  of  this 
religious  movement.  It  will  redoiuid  lo  the  inextinguish- 
able honor  of  Greece  for  having  planted  such  examples  in 
the  world,  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity."  M. 
Wescher  continues :  "The  common  fund  of  the  societies 
was  devoted  to  mutual  assistance  and  assurance,  destined 
to  furnish  advances  to  members  in  need,^'  to  provide  for 
them  in  cases  of  sickness  and  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
decent  burial."  "*  Farther  along  he  says :  "The  members 
were  a  mutual  community,  one  with  another;  the  well-to-do 
paid,  the  indigent  received,  in  rotatory  form,  as  the  case 
happened.  Poverty  was  no  motive  of  exclusion."  This 
last  declaration  is  stoutly  met  by  M.  Foucart  who  says  it 
is  based  solely  upon  an  expression  of  Rangabe.  In  point 
of  fact  this  communistic  mutuality  is  the  only  definition 
ever  attached  to  either  the   Greek  word  eranos  or  Latin 

24inonafioiu   Religieutu  ehet  lei  Ortct.,  pp.   130-153. 

35  Idem,  Preface,  p.  14.  "A  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  and  of 
confidence." 

iReme  ArehMetiavt.  1865,  II,  pp.  220  and  227. 

2T  Here  Weecher  himself  is  anable  lo  anderstand  that  the  fund 
was  for  menibers  out  of  employment,  which  places  labor  at  the  bottom 
of  their  orgsnlzstioD. 

:s  Btvus  Archaologique,  idem,   p.   336. 
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eottegium!  He  further  qtiotes  from  Theaphz«sti»,**  m 
passage  in  rebuttal  which  substaotially  acknowledges  not 
only,  that  the  eranoi  were  mutual  sharers,  bat  also  that  the 
celebrated  successor  to  Plato  knew  all  about  them.  Not 
discomfited  with  this  inconsistency  he  drags  np  the  case 
of  one  Leocrates,  an  Athenian,  who  being  about  to  move 
to  Megara  sells  his  house  and  his  slaves,  charging  one  of 
his  friends  with  the  task  of  paying  and  settling  up  with 
his  creditors,  money  he  owes  and  to  straighten  accounts  with 
his  eranoB.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  this  rkb 
man  was  even  a  member,  any  more  than  was  Aagustaa 
Cassar  a  member  of  the  many  eolUgia  at  Rome  which  he 
patronized  under  the  well-known  name  of  Collegia  Domu* 
Auguttalia.*" 

The  whole  of  the  matter  is,  that  these  were  poor  working 
people's  societies  for  mutual  aid.  They  corresponded  very 
closely  indeed  to  our  trade  unions.  They  had  existed  from 
immemorial  times  as  trade  and  labor  societies  for  mutual 
support  and  were  almost  identical  with  the  Roman 
collegia  on  which  we  have  devoted  a  chapter,  and  regard- 
ing which  evidences  in  inscriptions  and  otherwise,  are  over- 
whelming. Those  poor  people  did  not  work  all  day  at 
wearying  drudgery  and  then  labor  at  night  in  their  anions 
merely  for  religion's  sake  as  M.  Foucart  imagines.*'  They 
had  to  combine  as  the  men  are  now  combining,  to  take 
measures  regarding  the  best  advantage  at  which  they  might 
on  the  morrow,  exchange  the  only  goods  they  possessed — 
their  labor — for  their  daily  bread.  Even  slaves,  when  al- 
lowed, sometimes  joined,  to  better  their  condition. 

So  much  for  the  eranoi.  The  thiasoi  were,  as  we  have 
described  them,  simply  clubs  of  the  eranoi  who  arranged 
and  conducted  the  little  banquets  and  social  amenities 
which  throughout  antiquity  seem  to  have  made  life  worth 
living.  These  thiaaoi  corresponded  to  the  aodalicia  of  the 
Romans. 

We  have,  however,  in  our  description  of  the  Roman  trade 
unions,  shown  that  owing  to  the  severely  restrictive  and  cen- 

2>  Tbeophraitni.    BIhikoi    Karakttrti,    17. 

so  MommasD,  Dt  ColltBiit  tt  Sodaiiciii  Bmnanontm.  Ctp.  V,  C« 
CoHfi;iU  talU  tvb  ImperUoribuM.  The  emperor  Aufnstne  wis  of  coorM, 
not  >  member  of  the  trede  unloni  but  he  befriended,  protected  >ad 
patroDiied  some  ot  their  labor*  while  a  p-eat  m&ny  of  them  he  «np- 
pretsed. 

li^Moe.  R0Ut.  ch€t  I<«  Ones.,  vattim.  One  eanpatiion  of  tfcff 
with  the  eoUtfia  of  the  Romas*  K.  Foneart  flnda  IbI*  aniar  daarif 
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sorious  laws,  the  unions,  toward  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  were  compelled  to  assume  a  strongly  religious 
and  pious  aspect  in  order  to  prevent  being  suppressed  by 
these  rigors,  after  the  servile  wars.  Precisely  the  same  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and  the  Islands  of  the  ^-Egean 
Sea;  because  all  these  provinces  from  about  B.  C.  200  had 
become  Roman  territory  by  conquest.  Any  law  touching 
them  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  as  rigorous  against 
them  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor  or  Canaan  in  tlie  Greek  or  He- 
brew. These  are  the  points  which  the  learned  Foucart  seems 
to  have  forgotten.  Ue  is  an  expert  as  an  epigraphist  but 
lacks  the  aptitude  of  the  comparative  sociologist.  Tho 
keen  perception  of  Mommsen  detected  and  cleared  up  the 
mystery  in  his  work  on  the  Roman  trade  unions." 

These  are  things  which  seem  strongly  to  support  our 
argument  that  a  spontaneous,  genuine  secret  movement  per- 
vaded the  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew-speaking  countries  far 
and  wide  at  this  particular  epoch  of  the  advent  of  Christ. 
The  unity  and  brotherhood  shown  to  have  e.Tisted  among 
the  secret  societies  is  almost  touching.  The  more  the  upper 
stratum  of  society  was  distracted  by  the  consequences  of 
the  competitive  system  having  failed,  on  a  trial  of  thovisands 
of  generations,  the  more  completely  did  the  brotherly  love 
system  of  the  labor  unions  grow  into  usefulness,  through 
accord  and  mutual  support. 

There  is  an  example  of  this  seen  at  the  Piraeus.  The 
Phrygians  were  considered  barbarians  by  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Their  patron  goddess  was  Cybele.  Liiders  reports 
that  in  the  Piraeus  alone,  such  was  the  harmony  among  the 
orgeona  and  thiasoi,  who  represented,  apparently  without 
the  least  jealousy  or  dispute,  many  nationalities  there,  that 
the  Phrygians  had  an  especial  temple  standing  close  by  the 
great  temple  of  the  goddess  Metroon,  where  she  was  wor- 
shiped by  the  members  of  a  society  whose  members  called 
themselves  orgeones  and  thiaaotes  on  the  inscription. 

It  reads  that  the  decrees  15  and  19  provide  that  strangers 
be  admitted  to  the  society.  One  of  the  officers  is  himself  a 
stranger.  In  the  list  of  officers,  one  is  a  tutelary  soter,  or 
savior  from  Trcezen,  and  one,  Cephalion,  from  Heraclia.  So 
also  women  officiated  in  responsible  functions  in  the  same 
society."  At  the  Pineus  was  the  thiasos  embracing  the  cult 
of  Serapis;  of  Zens  Labraundos,  Metroon  and  Cybele;  of 

n  D*  CoUti/H*  el  Sodalieiit  Romanomm.     Patrtm. 
U  Lfldara,   Die  Dionytichtn   EiinttUr,  pp.    14,   16. 
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Heroietes,  Demos  CoUyte,  Apollo,  Nymph  Lycia  and  other*. 
Some  of  the  inscriptions  bear  date  of  B.  C,  324.**  The  fact 
of  their  having  lived  in  their  quiet  fraternal  way  so  many 
ages  organizing,  living  in  common,  teaching  as  they  went, 
and  constantly  inculcating  the  spirit  of  fraternity  as  it 
were,  underground,  while  overhead  in  the  great  competitive 
world,  kings,  nobles,  money-changers,  and  politicians  were 
fighting  and  dashing  each  otlier  against  the  competitory 
rocks  of  the  Pagan  aristocracy,  is  of  itself,  strong  evidence 
that  they  were  the  real  planters  of  a  future  state  which 
could  not  obtain  m  the  open  world  without  a  revolution. 

Our  maxim  that  the  greater  the  organization  of  the  la- 
boring poor  into  a  brotherhood  for  common  help  the  higher 
will  be  the  pitch  of  human  enlightenment,  certainly  holds 
good  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  proceed  in  ancient  times.  Its 
corollary;  the  higher  the  enlightenment  the  more  complete 
the  extinction  of  social  and  economical  grades,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  until  the  associative  energy  expressed  in  the 
premises  has  been  carried  far  enough  against  the  competi- 
tive system  to  reach  a  majority.  When  this  comes  to  pass 
the  conclusion  will  be  reached  that  the  intensity  of  human 
enlightenment  can  be  tested  and  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  social  organization  of  this  hitherto  degraded  stratum  of 
society. 

The  whole  story  looks  as  if  the  offering  of  ignominy,  of 
Bethlehem,  foresaw  these  three  great  truths  twenty  centuries 
ahead,  when  he  boldly  look  up  the  unionist's,  culture  of  a 
dozen  deities,  their  social  methods,  their  fraternal,  interact- 
ing love,  their  meek,  silent  humility  and  secret  work,  brought 
them  grandly  forth  from  their  obscurity,  proclaimed  with 
an  irresistible  eloquence  and  pathos  the  absolute  equality 
of  man  and  succeeded  before  the  quarrelsome  competitive 
system,  its  toadies  and  obsequious  devotees,  could  bring 
him,  like  all  the  rest  to  the  gibbet,  in  unifying  all  their  gods 
into  one  god  and  forcing  the  vast  movement  upward  into 
view  and  final  adoption  by  the  world.  The  failure  of 
royalty  and  empire  which  at  his  time  began  to  be  seen  in 
the  states  of  Greece,  Italy  and  western  Asia,  proved  his 
words  that  "a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand" ;  " 
and  this  celebrated  apothegm  from  his  lips  is  now  being 
used,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  19th  century.    Mutual  fraternity  and  arbitra- 
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tion  of  diSiculties  without  resort  to  violence  or  other  overt, 
unchristiau  acts  is  proved  by  unions  of  trades  to  be  every- 
where productive  of  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  lines  between  the  followers  of  the  movement  and  its 
opponents  were  definitely  and  very  distinctly  drawn.  "He 
that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us."  "'  This  again  has  become  a 
common  maxim  among  the  trade  and  labor  societies  of  mod- 
em times;  so  much  so,  that  the  investigation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  applicants  for  membership  is  found  necessary  before 
admission. 

The  law  of  Solon  had  provided  for  the  free  organization 
of  burial  societies  among  the  Athenian  poor.  He  called 
them  homotaphoi.  There  were  the  communists  who  en- 
joyed their  meals  at  a  common  table.  The  law  and  the 
language  knew  them  as  sussitoi.  These  also  were  numer- 
ous in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  labor 
unions;  for  Liiders,"  speaking  in  general  terms  says  that 
the  brotherhood  who  partook  with  each  other  at  the  com- 
mon table  did  this  as  a  moral  custom  and  that  the  custom 
was  common  throughout  the  ancient  world ;  and  in  the 
larger  societies  received  an  especial  character.  There 
were  even  societies  of  privateers,  of  Phoenician  or  Canaan- 
ite  origin  of  course;  for  these  were  the  most  formidable  of 
ancient  brigands  and  freebooters.  But  Solon  also  per- 
mitted such  secret  organization  at  Athens." 

Liiders  expressly  states  that  there  existed  universally 
an  organization  called  hy  the  Greeks  deipna  apo  symboles. 
It  was  an  eranos  or  labor  union ;  and  "stretched  from 
high  antiquity  into  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century  of 
our  era,  when  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  it  was  forbid- 
den." '•  Our  statement  that  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi  were 
in  reality  one  and  the  same  thing,*"  the  eranos  being  the 
labor  or  business  part  of  the  administration,  and  the  Ihia- 
SOS  that  part  attending  to  the  entertainments,  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  Liiders,'"  who  expressly  says  their  identity  as 
well  as  functions  were  mixed;  and  necessarily,  since  the 

atHathttr,   ill,    30;   Mark,  Ix,    40. 

iT  Dionyich,  Kumtler,  S.  4,  5.  "Besid«  these  (mallvr  nniona  de- 
voted exclusively  to  privato  objecta,  there  were  also  boAtmeo  tad 
dealers  who  bad  their  unions.** 

as  Vide  Bckkh,   SlaaUhatuhatt,  I,    763.     Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.   305. 

it  LOders.  Dionyteh.  EunslUr,   S.  7. 

40  Consult   p.    4S5,    chapter   zxi. 

41  Dionvch.  Eiintt.,  B.  7.  "Both  sorts  of  erano*  appaar  to  hsT* 
baan  mixed  with  the  thiisotes  at  a  Terr  early  time." 
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eranos  not  only  paid  the  expenses  of  its  own  business  with 
the  members,  attending  to  the  procurement  of  situations 
for  members  out  of  employment  and  to  the  burial  and 
other  expenses,  but  also  helped  pay  tlie  costs  of  the  con- 
vivialities. 

Thus,  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  eranoi  and  the  tki- 
asoi  which  were  one  and  the  same  everywhere,  beings 
made  apparent,  we  come  to  Uie  further  proof  of  their  ex- 
istence in  great  numbers  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Liiders  remarks  that  from  the  Hellenic  Peninsula 
the  organizations  there  planted,  spread  into  the  islands 
and  Asia  Minor  where  their  relies  are  found  still  more 
numerous  than  in  Greece."  Still  it  is  well  known  that  at 
the  Pira;us  or  seaport  of  Athens,  at  Eleusis  and  maaj 
other  places,  including  the  Laurian  silver  mines  in  Attica 
they  must  also  have  flourished  in  large  numbers;  although 
their  tendency  to  cultivate  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood  was  frowned  upon  by  the  outside  world. 

We  must  introduce  here  the  quite  singular  but  perfectly 
natural  fact  that  wherever  the  unions  were  thoroughly 
established  and,  so  to  speak,  nested  together,  the  Christian 
church  was  sure  to  first  plant  itself.  Thus  Pergamus,  the 
seat  of  the  great  uprising  of  workingmen  under  Aristoni- 
cus  in  B.  C.  133-129,*'  became  the  mellow  ground  wherein 
the  early  Christians  planted  and  on  which  they  reared 
one  of  their  most  celebrated  churches.  The  laboring 
people  were  in  trouble  at  the  time  of  this  uprisings— one 
of  the  bloodiest  on  record.  They  possessed  organizations 
throughout  the  country  which  they  were  enjoying  in  ap- 
parent peace,  when  they  were  startled  by  that  poltroon 
act  of  Attains  IV,  deeding  at  his  death,  the  whole  king- 
dom to  the  Romans.  Fearing  lest  they  be  seized  by  the 
hated  Romans  and  reduced  to  slavery,  they  unanimouslT 
joined  the  pretender.  But  there  were  inscriptions  show- 
ing that  the  Pergamenian  working  people  were  enjoy- 
ing a  thrifty  organization  dating  from  high  antiquity 
down  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

Cappadocia  which  did  not  fall  into  Roman  hands  until 
A.  D.  17,  was  also  one  of  the  early  posts  of  the  Christians. 
The  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter  bears  this  name.  Here  too 
the   labor   brotherhoods   had    a   strong   foothold.     This   is 

it  DU   Ditm^ttektn  KOntlUr.  B.   II. 
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^1  rendered  certain  bjr  the  recent  discovery  of  several  of 
^^H  their  slabs  and  monuments  bearing  inscriptions.  Laodi- 
^M  eta  was  also  a  stronghold  of  both  the  nnions  and  the 
^H  early  Christians,  This  place,  together  with  Ephesus  and 
^V  Hieropolis,  is  where  were  founded  the  seven  Apocalyptic 
churches."  The  early  church  found  mellow  soil  among 
the  brotherhoods  of  the  eranoi  and  ihiasoi. 

Apamea  near  Antioch,  the  birthplace  of  Eunus,  insti- 
ll gator  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  slave  uprisings,  was  also 
^m      the  cradle  of  one  of  the  early  churches.*'    We  have,  in 
^m      our  account  of  this  great  strike  shown   that   Eimus  and 
his  men  seemed  both  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  every- 
^^      where  present  idea  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  redeem  the 
^m      world,  and  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  methods 
^V      of  secret  organization.    His  knowledge  of   the   auspices, 
and  plan  of  organization  were  really  at  the  base  of  his  suc- 
^_      cess.    These   things,   added   to   inscriptions  found   in   the 
^^H      vicinity  of  labor  unions  of  an  antiquity  coeval  with  this 
^B     ^eat  servile  war,  show  very  plainly  why  Christianity  took 
^M      root  so  readily  in  those  regions  of  Asia, 
^w  Rhodes  was  also  one  of  the  places  where  Christianity 
established   itself,  although   its  successes  there  have   been 
sad.     But  of  all  spots  in  the  world  Rhodes  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  prolific  in  those  queer  inscriptions 
indicating    a   great    labor    organization    in    ancient    times. 
They    existed    in    great    numbers    on    this   island."    The 
abundance  of  these  inscriptions  found  in   Rhodes  and  at 
Piraeus,  ha\'e  attracted  much  attention  from  the  archaoolo- 
gists  of  late.     The  fact  is,  the  societies  being  mostly  era- 
noi or  labor  unions  and  enjoying  in  common  brotherhood, 
I      the  scanty  proceeds  of  their  toil,  had  for  many  ages,  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  the  new  plant;  consequently  it  was 
found   mellow   and   in   readiness   for  the  greater  Messiah 
when  at  last  he  really  arrived. 
But  one  of  the  most   interesting  centers  of  the  early 
church  was  Apamea,  the  birthplace  of  Eunus,  the  great 
4*  St.    Paul,    ColoMiaiM,    It,    IS,    tlladea    to    It    where    he    aika    that 
hie  letter  be  ihown   to  the  brethren  in  the  church  of   Ljtodicia. 
*i  StvlttUoni,  i,    11.     John  here  aleo  apaaka  of  the  church  of  Per- 
C»fflua  aa  one  of  the  leTen. 
*t  See   LUdera,   Die   Dionyritehin  KHmllrr,    B.   87-43   and   claewhert. 
Foncart,   Let  Atioeialiont  Kelifiruiti  chct  lt$  Ortet.,  chap.  xil.     "No- 
where   were    the    rellfioua    aocieties    more    numeroua    than    at    the    Ptr* 
tma."     Thejr  were  worihipera  of  numeroua  deitiea.     M.  Weacher  in  tha 
Kfwt   ircMotogiqut,    1864,    tome   II,    p.    473,    aara   he   collected   a  tiat 
of    19    Inacriptiona   repreaentlng    u  manj  orfanixatlona  in    tha  lalaad 
of  Bbodet, 
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■Uve-kiBg  of  Sicily,  Atbenioo,  hen  of  Ihe 

and  Saiui  Paal  the  most  faoKMB  of  tke 
This  city,  not  far  from  Kaxareth.  vm  a  kHe  of 
free  labor  oi^ganizations  nntil  stridcea  by  tbe  **■""«■"  tarn- 
quest.  It  gave  birth  to  three  of  tbe  tnost  wooiderfal  cfaar- 
aeters  of  the  hiatory  of  the  lowly  and  beta^  ■aimed  op 
in  the  old  colt  of  tbe  eommimea,  easily  beome  tfae  ant 
of  an  early  Christian  diorch. 

Another  si^ifieant  faet  may  here  be  mentiooed  tiuii 
Plato  took  Socrates  down  to  the  Piraraa  amoog  tfaa  eoo- 
monal  fraternities  of  the  working  people  wboc  he  and 
his  friends  remained  for  days,  as  it  were,  in  this  aoetalis- 
tie  atmosphere.  They  there  diseoaaed  and  drew  op  tbe 
whole  of  Plato's  most  celebrated  work — tbe  Bepablie. 
Socrates  was  himself  a  member  and  this  may  aecvNint  for 
ifs  notion.*' 

Summing'  up  the  mass,  we  find  five  great  revolationaiy 
characters,  aside  from  kings  and  men  in  absolute  power, 
like  Lycurgus,  Noma  and  Solon.  These  five  men  repre- 
sent the  labor  of  five  active  lives  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  human  conditions  on  a  large  scale.  Tbey  are 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Spartacos  and  Jesus. 

Socrates  and  Jesus,  tbe  fir^t  and  the  last,  seem  like  an 
incarnation  of  two  great  goodnesses  in  one.  Tbe  analogy 
from  beginning  to  end  is  wonderfoL  Both  were  sons  of 
humble  mechanics— one  a  marble-cutter,  the  other  a  car- 
penter. Both  were  surrounded  by  communes  of  tbe  se- 
cret eranoi,  and  probably  both  were  members.  Both 
preached  quietly  to  their  disciples,  occasionally  addressing 
o|>en-air  mass  meetings.  Both  were  betrayed  by  tbe  per- 
fidy of  their  own  pretended  converts  and  suffered  death 
on  the  plea  of  corrupting  the  morals  which  the  ethics  of 
the  same  Pagan  faith  had  fostered  and  grown,  oat  of  the 
hideous  philosophy  of  human  slavery.  The  result  to  the 
human  race,  of  these  parallel  lives  and  martyrdoms  has 
been  altogether  incalculable. 

Plato,  the  admirer  of  Socrates,  dared  not  follow  his 
master. 

Aristotle,  borrowing  from  Anazagoras  and  Kapila,  laid 

«I  PUlo,  Srfvblie,  I.  1.  Sorrmtcs  ucf*'  'T«»t«rd«.T  I  went  down 
lo  the  Pjnetu  tlonc  with  Olmnkon,  Ariitoo'*  ton,  to  wonhip  tbe  dif- 
iBltT  and  attend  the  feetiTal."  Thli  tutelarr  patronea  wm  Anemia, 
aiater  to  Apollo,  central  tnr*  of  the  unn-wonihrp  (see  chapter  on  Ktd 
Banntr).  She  ranked  vith  tbe  rroup  of  labor  protectreaaea.  Crbela, 
Cerw,  IQnerra,   nnder  whom  ao  many  orfaiiiiatioai  mn  totiadad. 
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the  foundation  of  human  improvement,  with  great  pre- 
cision, upon  the  ecientific  ground-work  of  mechanics.  Hia 
ideas,  restored  by  Bacon,  are  those  which  the  world  ia 
now  following. 

Spartacus,  the  greatest  respresentative  of  the  purely  iras- 
cible, the  most  sublime  character  and  type  of  the  lower 
philosophy  of  resistance,  who  careered  on  the  ground  of 
"an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  last,  and  jiist 
anterior  to  the  great  carpenter,  was  a  shepherd,  humble 
and  without  ambitions,  but  because  implicated  with  an 
age  of  uijustice  wherein  "opportunity  makes  the  man," 
magnetized,  split  a-sunder,  almost  conquered  the  world, 
which  in  his  day  was  Rome. 

Jesus,  who  before  coming  to  proper  age,  is  said  to  have 
studied  diligently,  seems  to  have  shaped  his  life-course 
from  the  results  of  lessons  gained  by  these  predecessors. 
He  accepted  the  acceptable  and  sternly  refused  that  which 
bore  no  promise  of  contributing  to  the  establishment  of 
a  heaven  on  earth.  He  gained  his  great  triumph  over 
slavery  by  adjusting  the  three  moral  impulses  of  Plato 
and  the  dialecticians — irascibility,  concupiscence,  sympa- 
thy. He  soothed  the  jarring  bitterness  of  the  first  by 
coaxing  concupiscence  from  its  ancient  realm  and  bring- 
ing it  down  to  "leant";  and  married  them  together  by 
the  tie  of  sympathy,  the  impulse  most  matured  by  the  so- 
cial unions;  and  there  formed  the  stronghold  of  his  doc- 
trine from  beginning  to  end. 

Plato,  the  ancient  mouth-piece  of  them  all,  as  he  is 
resurrected  in  Nco-Platonism,  after  a  test  of  7,000  gener- 
ations, must  be  placed,  by  those  engaged  in  the  labor 
problem  of  to-day,  as  an  extraordinary  tissue  of  harmony 
and  absurdity.  He  wanted  the  better  (or  individual)  to 
overcome  the  multitude  (or  worse).** 

The  experience  of  these  7,000  generations  since  Plato, 
forces  the  now  living  family  of  mankind  to  pronounce  an 
opposite  opinion.  It  is  the  masses  who  are  "beautiful" 
(as  Plato  used  that  word) ;  while  the  individual  proves 
himself  constantly  to  be  the  lying,  bribe-taking,  merchant- 
able "sell-out''  and  under-dealer;  ready  as  a  rule,  under  the 
competitive  system,  for  any  trade,  seditiously  corrupt, 
planning  schemes  of  jobbery;  and  he  has  actually  to  be 
watched  by  the  honest  masses. 

Plato  wanted  slaves.     His  slave  system,  large  already, 

MIawi,  I,  3,  4,  Bckker,  Lend.  wL 
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daring  his  life-time  was  small  compared  with  its  bnge- 
ness  after  his  philosophy  was  promulgated  and  its  mfls- 
ence  extended  to  the  Roman  conqnests.  Before  his  tim«, 
slaves  were  the  children  of  the  citizens.  Soon  after  him, 
Rome  in  her  enormous  conquests,  turned  the  vast  popu- 
lations of  that  age  into  rebelUoos  slaves,  and  the  world 
became  almost  depopulated.  This  master  not  only  waoted 
degraded  slaves,  but  he  laid  down  laws  for  them,  consign- 
ing them  to  death  by  torture  for  unpremeditated  homicidt 
while  the  master  was  allowed,  if  he  murdered  a  slave,  to 
be  tried  by  his  friends,  acquitted  and  no  stigma  indicted 
upon  his  name;  and  Plato  lays  down  a  law  to  the  effect" 

The  entire  enlightenment  of  our  modem  age  repudiates 
this  as  unfairness,  relegating  the  slave  system  to  a  letlm 
of  low  barbarity.  On  human  slavery,  the  subsequent  world 
has  emphatically  pronounced  against  Plato's  views;  ud 
the  little  investigating  mites  of  Aristotle,  and  the  work- 
ing elements  of  Jesus,   are  banishing  it   from  the  earth. 

Plato  wanted  war.">  He  laid  many  plans  and  laws  apon 
his  theory  of  external  strife,  wishing  only  education  «nd 
mutuality  within.  Neo-Platonism  took  it  up,  and  in  blo- 
phemous  contradiction  to  the  teacher,  endorsed  it,  ud 
actually  engrafted  this  Pagan  precept  into  the  mild  nd 
peaceful  system  of  Jesus. 

Things  have  not  turned  out  to  substantiate  these  eoon- 
sels  of  the  great  philosopher.  Wars  the  people  had;  sad 
the  wars  killed  a  million  slaves.  Eunus,  Atbenion  and 
Spartacus  resented  by  warring  back;  and  when  the  world, 
devastated  by  combined  horrors  of  war  and  slavery,  got 
time  to  breaUie  and  recruit,  another  slave-war  struck  man- 
kind even  in  our  civil  rebellion,  with  the  final  result  to  Ix 
the  conviction  that  the  peace  plan  of  Jesus  was  correct 

*»Lavi,  IX,  9.  More  on  PUlo'«  ricm  o(  Slarary  will  b*  tmi 
ai  follown:  Breeding  meio  with  mean  and  beat  with  b«aL  RfffHHIt, 
V,  8.  Oreat  (ear  of  llaTt  npriiing  in  conaeqaeac*  of  Uw  IjWWi 
acknowledfed.  IX,  6,  Id.:  "Abject  race;"  Stattmn,  46.  Nmi» 
aary  to  poBScM  ilaTea,  Lawt,  VI,  19;  Agricullural  tlaica.  X,airf.  VIl. 
IS;  For  homicide  the  alava  must  invariably  die;  preferably  Itj  tor 
ture,  Lawt,  IX,  9;  Such  puoiehment  muit  be  *'clean,  '  i.e.,  TtnfeaJiea 
Lavn,  XI,   2,   10    fin. 

CO  Rrpubltc,  Tli,  Tiii.  Polemarcb  it  made  to  aay  that  iaatie*  0*» 
■lit!  in  doinc  good  to  frienda  and  evil  to  enemies.  Socrate*  b«ir«nr. 
in  an  ironical  sally  of  moral  reasoning  demolitbes  Polemarch's  legit 
wheeling  him  unto  the  great  thesis  of  ,Te8us  which  now  prorea  te  t* 
the  idea  that  alone  can  prevail:  See  Matthtv^^v,  43,  44,  34;  /sAa, 
XT,  17.  Firtt  EpitlU  of  John,  ii.  10,  11.  The  antiwar  teaekll^ 
of  Jesus  are  actively  forcing  these  horrors  from  the  earth  tvt^  >* 
chattel  slavery  has  beea  (oread  out  of  existence  and  wac««  alaMQ  k 
fut  (oUowlnt, 
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Plato  wanted  it  understood  and  implicitly  believed  that 
all  things  spring  from  tlie  most  high,  the  mythical  and 
invisible  inhabitants  of  Ouranoe;  and  that  men  derived 
existence,  and  were  watched  over  from  those  heights 
in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven,  the  Olympian  abodea — 
whence  an  endless  chain  of  priestcraft. 

Neu-Platoni^m  engrafted  these  absurdities  into  a  Chris- 
tian dogma. 

Modem  common  sense,  backed  by  science,  with  its  in- 
numerable  tools  proving  the  true  laws  of  nature,  finds 
the  facts  to  be  the  exact  revei'se  of  the  Platonic  dogma, 
and  is  wheeling  us  back  to  the  physicism  of  Aristotle,  that 
it  is  the  little  things  and  the  little  men  and  women  who 
perform  all  works,  who  produce  all  that  is  produced ; 
that  it  is  not  the  great,  conjured  to  be  so  in  the  elastic 
imagination,  who  accomplisli  anything,  but  the  infinites- 
imals that  do  it  alt. 

Jesus,  if  we  read  bim  rightly,  appears  to  have  been  less 
a  Platonist  than  an  Aristotelian  and  when  he  comes  to  be 
preached  in  our  pulpits  from  labor  points  of  view,  there 
will  be  found  hundreds  of  texts  whose  meanings,  long 
smothered,  will  furnish  substance  enough  to  solve  the 
problem." 

Emancipation  came  from  Christianity."^  The  great 
principle  of  mutual  love  among  all  men  was  the  really 
original  idea  and  practical  work  of  Jesus.  He  taught  a 
new  doctrine — a  peaceful  plan  of  salvation. 

Spartacus,  who  represented  the  old  method  of  allevia- 
tion from  suffering,  based  upon  the  irascible  principle 
with  its  wars  and  bloodshed,  was,  beyond  all  cavil,  the 
highest  type  of  that  culture.  He  was  evidently  informed 
on  the  great  wars  of  Viriathus,  Eunus,  Athenion  and  per- 
haps Drimakos.  But  in  both  opportunity  and  military 
aptitude  Spartacus  surpassed  them  all.  He  lost.  But 
after  the  million  crueiflxiona  of  his  own  and  a  few  gener- 

>1  Thrre  trc  manf  exprenloot  recorded  in  the  Xtv  Tutamenl  which 
■ire  TftEue  in  meanioK  and  must  remain  ao  until  better  underatood. 
After  thia  they  may  be  uaed  by  miniitera  of  the  goipel,  In  the  labor 
movement. 

Gl  Compare  Canon  Llfchtfoot,  On  the  Collotrfam,  p.  321:  Bdckh, 
Vit  Lauritchen  Silbrrbtrffwerkt.  Hundreds  of  the  most  candid  au- 
Ibora  nclcnowledfe  that  it  wai  the  Clftriatian  cult  which  finally  fought 
down  this  terrible  institution.  In  ffoinr,  paganism  had  also  to  go. 
But  as  we  study  the  oriein  and  course  of  events  we  must  acknowleoga 
that  the  blow  against  staverv  had  been  atrucic  before  the  advent  of 
Christ.  He  It  was,  who  killed  slavery  by  tempering  the  spirit  of 
hmnaa  kindness. 
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ations  preceding  him,  and  the  enonnons  lessons  whieh  his 
own  and  his  predecessors'  blows  had  administered  to 
cruel,  concupiscent  Rome,  who  shall  have  the  temerity  to 
say  that  these  blows,  crucifixions,  bloody  scenes  and  awfnl 
lessons  did  not  go  far,  very  far,  toward  shaping  the  convic- 
tions of  Jesus,  who  but  continued  the  great  conflict  with 
his  milder  leadership  T 

Modem  progress,  which  has  almost  outgrown  chattel 
slavery,  still  seems  quite  undecided  in  regard  to  the  plan 
of  Spartacus;  and  might  even  yet  swing  back  upon  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  stem,  inexorable  hold  which  Jesus  main- 
tains in  the  wreck  of  his  tortured,  priest-ridden  temples 
— and  this  hold  is  the  hop6  of  the  future ;  for  his  plan  ap- 
plies with  wonderful  harmony  to  the  investigations  and 
experiments  of  Aristotle. 

Plato  wanted  the  unequivocal  mingling  of  religion  and 
politics.*^ 

Modern  statesmen,  notwithstanding  the  almost  desper- 
ate struggles  of  priest-power  to  hold  firm  this  Pagan  grip, 
are  now  steadily  disestablishing  state  and  church ;  and 
the  verdict  of  enlightenment  both  in  the  realm  of  science 
and  sociology,  is  to  cast  overboard,  as  worthless  and  per- 
nicious, this  old  idea  of  Plato  and  let  religion  and  politics 
each  take  their  coui-se  alone.  Jesus  not  only  separated 
church  from  state  by  admonishing  the  typical  money- 
changers, but  he  said :  "Render  unto  CH?sar"  etc.  The 
Ca!sar  here  referred  to,  was  the  mild  Augustus,  whose 
reign  was,  in  political  respects,  a  model,  and  a  glory  to 
Rome. 

Plato  wanted  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.** 
He  encouraged  hatreds  even  in  his  "city  of  the  Blessed," 
and  trained  an  amiy  of  both  women  and  men  to  the  science 
of  fierce  contentiun. 

"Resist  not  evil,"  the  law  of  the  mechanic  of  Nazareth, 
has  so  far  supplanted  these  savage  doctrines,  that  already 
the  trade  unions  and  other  social  and  labor  organizations 
in  many  countries,  are  discussing  and  planning  to  resist 
against  men  of  Plato's  class,  on  grounds  that  they  them- 
selves are  forced  to  become  innocent  victims  of  a  hateful 
idea  which  pits  them,  like  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators, 

53  Law:  book  VI,  cap.  7.  Bekk.  It  was  always  so  in  the  ancient 
code.  Neo-Platonism  and  the  Nioine  Decrees  afterward  succeeded  in 
getting  this  old  Pafcsn  thing  back  into  the  Christian  church  where  it 
■till  remains,    in  some  countries. 

Si  Plato,  Juttict,  i;   Rtpublic,  pattim;  Laat,  in  many  places. 
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against  their  fellow  men,  who  have  given  them  no  cause 
for  offense. 

Yet  all  things  considered,  the  world  cannot  afford  to 
belittle  Plato,  the  father  of  idealism;  even  though  many 
of  his  time-ser\'ing  thoughts  are  passing  away.  His  mind 
was  too  great  for  his  age  and  his  weaknesses  were  but 
subterfuges  which  saved  him  to  a  good  old  age  while 
bolder  men  were  martyred  in  comparative  youth. 

But  Aristotle  who  began  with  microscopic  things,  whose 
mind,  a  consenaion  of  Kapila,  of  Ana.xagoras,  of  Empedo- 
cles,  of  Parmenides,  of  Zeno,  of  Plato  himself,  is,  as  the 
world  grows  old  and  wise,  and  as  light  gleams  in  upon 
intelligence,  beaming  more  brilliantiy  with  each  decade; 
and  this  great  man's  thoughts  are  laying  bare  the  in- 
crusted  truth  and  leading  to  the  final,  perfected  philoso- 
phy. Aristotle's  is  the  mind  which  draws  ever  nearer  as 
the  ages  waft  him  farther  away  among  the  satellites  of  an 
awful  forever. 

Jesus,  who  planted  among  the  communes  and  laborers 
all  that  was  good  and  pure,  but  whose  beautiful  works 
have  been  almost  banished  by  the  proud  old  paganism 
still  adhering  in  his  temples,  departed  only  to  return;  for 
these  growing  squadrons  of  the  modem  mites  foretell  that 
he  is  fleeting  back  to  assume  command  of  a  great  army 
of  unreconciled  but  longiug  intelligences,  which  the  an- 
cient working  people  quickened,  and  which  the  suns  of  two 
thousand  years  have  mellowed  for  the  harvest. 


CHAPTER  XXrV 

THE  FINAL  REVIEW 
amchkt  PLAxa  of  "blessed"  qovernkent 

Wht  the  Facts  were  Suppressed  and  the  Books  Mangled — 
Did  our  Era  rise  out  of  the  Great  Labor  Struggles — An 
Astonishing  Probability  Unmasked — Plants  and  Plans  of 
the  Distant  Past — Lycurgus — Reverential  Criticism — Hia 
Fundamental  Error — ^The  Citizens  were  the  Nobles — Pub- 
lic Lands,  Meals,  Schools  and  Games — The  Grotto  of  Tay- 
getuB — "Hell  Paved  with  Infants'  Bones" — A  Model 
Voung  Gentleman — His  Introduction  to  the  Ladiea — An 
Earthauake  believed  to  have  been  the  Spartans'  Punish- 
ment lor  Cruelty  to  the  Working  People — The  Poor  and 
Lowly  were  called  "Slave  Souls' — ^The  Great  Aristotle'a 
Curse — Lucian's  Cboice  of  a  Trade — Even  Plutarch  Lam- 
poons Them — Kings  Planting  Poisons  with  which  to  Des- 
troy Them — Prophets  and  Messiahs — Eunus  the  I^ophet  of 
Antioch — His  Plan  of  Salvation — No  Quarters — Whole- 
sale Extinction  of  the  Wealthy — What  Succeeding  Ages 
Learned  from  the  Outcome  of  this  Ordeal  of  Carnage — 
Plans  of  the  Anarchists  Taught  Needful  Lessons  on  Future 
Political  Economy — Drimakos — His  Home  of  Runaway 
Angels  in  the  Skies — How  his  Plan  Worked — Desperate 
Plan  of  Aristonicus  in  Asia  Minor  which  offers  the  Toil- 
ers the  Beatitude  of  being  "Citizens  of  the  Sun" — Sad  Out- 
come— Innocent  Plan  of  Spartacus — His  Ideal  "Salvation" 
was  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  Armed  Power  to 
Enforce  It — He  Wanted  to  Go  Home  to  the  Green  HiUs 
of  Hia  Boyhood — All  tlicae  Plan-Makers  were  Messiahs 
and  Prophets — "Tho  KingB  Kill  the  Prophets" — The  Great 
Messiah  at  Last — Long- Smothered  Authors  Dragged  forth 
— Their  own  Utterances  Quoted  in  the  Living  Tongue — 
Numerous  Excerpts  from  their  Books — Men  Growing  Wise 
in  Their  Understanding — The  Vastness  of  the  Revolution 
from  the  Pagan  Cult  which  Denied  the  Majority  Both 
Soul  and  Lil»rty,  threw  the  Race  into  Bewilderment  of 
Two  Thousand  Years  of  Trial  and  Doubt — Plans  of  the 
Founders  of  Government  Reviewed — Resemblance  of  Soc- 
rates and  Jesus — Parallelisms  Drawn — One  Agitates  by 
Simile,  the  other,  Allegory — Proof  that  they  were  Both 
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Great  Orator*— Their  Eloquence — Teaching  Precepts  that 
are  ju»t  Becoming  Applicable — The  Intellectual  Stagna- 
tion in  after  Ages  a  Natural  Consequence  upon  a  Revolu- 
tion that  Overturned  the  Great  Pagan  Cult — The  Mo- 
hammedan Rescue — London's  Socialism  from  Same  Old 
Plant — What  two  Men  Did  in  Twenty-five  Centuries — 
Pagan  Selfishness  Exhibited  in  Prayers — Very  Ancient 
Prayers  of  Our  Germano-Aryan  Mothers  and  Fathers — 
Specimens  Quoted — Prayer  of  Alcestis — Of  Other  honest 
Pagans — All  Based  upon  Self  and  Family — Prayer  of  Soc- 
raUs  to  Pan  for  More  Wisdom  and  Humility — Prayer  of 
Juvenal  for  the  Poor  Slave's  Deliverance — Finally,  after 
many  Centuries,  the  Dying  Prayer  Begged  the  Pan  of 
Socrates  or  Universal  Father  for  Universal  Cancellation, 
to  fit  the  World  for  a  New  Era^ — The  Relation  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Labor  Movement — The  Romans,  Mad  at  the  Spread 
of  the  Christian  Doctrines  of  Universal  Equality,  Take 
Vengeance  in  the  Slaughter  of  the  Jews — Progress  of  An- 
cient Invention — ^The  Labor-saving   Reaper — Conclusion. 

In  lookup  thou§:htfully  over  the  evidences  given  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  especially  tbase  detailing  ancient 
plans  of  relief,  through  the  irascible  or  war  spirit  whieli, 
though  it  wrought  prodigious  good,  did  nut  prevail,  and 
those  of  the  communal  or  co-sympatlielic  spirit  which  is 
the  successful  one,  we  cannot  forbear  an  espression  of  our 
conviction  that  the  phenumenal  movement  of  which  Judea 
afterwards  became  the  theatre,  rested  upon  and  emerged 
from  the  vast  and  altogether  misunderstood  and  under- 
rated communes;  an  underground  civilization  whose  cul- 
ture Socrates  was  not  a  stranger  to,  and  whose  influence, 
■•ocial,  numerical  and  moral,  has,  until  exposed  in  these 
pages,  lain  almost  utterly  unknown,  buried  as  they  were, 
amid  the  horrors  which  befell  Christianity  through  the 
political  trade  of  Conatantine  the  Oreat.  This  man  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  movement  when  it  was  three  hun- 
dred years  old  into  a  Pagan  faith  hedged  about  with  iron- 
bound  creeds  and  enforced  by  the  inexorable  despotism 
which  characterized  the  military  and  the  priest-power  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  rule. 

It  will  be  asked  why  these  important  facts  we  have  set 
forth  have  been  so  persistently  kept  concealed.  The  an- 
swer to  this  must  be,  that  information  was  not  the  policy 
of  priest-power.  To  acknowledge  that  the  poor  and  hu- 
miliated laborers  of  the  world  bad,  through  centuries  of 
organization    in    secret,    and    centuries   of   resistance   and 
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I,  tbua  eaiaaci{iatai^  Plato's  bUtcs,'  liftiap  ap 
Ike  freedBKB  aad  Aaag  good  to  aU,  pagaaiaa  was  stabbed. 
Its  aged  priest^power  Ikcn  arose  ud,  ia  levengcv  kiDed 
Jesoi^  Ike  faMt  Mrssiik  vko  in  tke  pUIosofiky  aad  tza- 
ditioB  of  Ike  poor  aad  saffering,  had  beai  tkeir  bopc  aad 
protaise  froei  iaaawiwitsl  antiiiaity.  Harins  killed  kim 
it  set  to  irork  U>  Jisliny  his  pUn  wiiiek  ke  plaated  amaag 
Ike  eoBuaaaea,  tke  viaejrard  of  tke  Lord."  Tbe  weapwis 
ased  arera  ■■■■iiislion,  daageooa,  voiae  darery  tkaa  be- 
fore— yeo-PUtoiiisai  Bat  tke  great  work  of  emaaeipa- 
ivua  bad  made  too  Diaek  progress  to  be  ertt  abort  fagr  any 
power  on  earth. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  indnlge  as  in  tLis  closing  ebap> 
ter,  in  a  general  review  of  the  whole  scene,  covering  the 
Tsrioua  plans  of  great  men,  their  trial  and  their  eoo- 
Mqnenees  npon  the  subsequent  human  raee. 

Under  a  earefnl  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  evi- 
dence it  will  hencefortb  be  found  in  order  for  students 
of  sociology  to  place  the  origin  of  this  wonderful  era  in 
which  we  are  bring,  where  it  properly  belongs.  It  is  in 
order  to  come  forth  boldly  with  a  new  advocacy;  an  ad- 

1  8m  Dr.  Licbtfoot.  Sainl  Paul'i  EpUtlt  to  Phtttmon.  pp.  331-3: 
"With  thu  wide-cprpftd  institntioo"  (meaniof  jtUTerr).  "Chrutisnity 
found  iuelf  in  conflict.  How  irm«  the  evil  to  \»  met  T  SIatctj  vaa 
lBI«nroTen  into  tb«  texture  of  tocietT:  tnd  to  prohibit  lUTer;  w*a  to 
l«*r  toeitij  into  ahred*.  Nothing  len  than  •  lerTile  war  with  it* 
certain  horrors  and  donbtful  iaioea  mait  bare  been  the  coaaequence. 
Such  a  mode  of  operationi  waa  altofethcr  alien  to  the  apirit  of  tba 
Ooapel.  The  New  Teetament,'  it  baa  been  truly  aaid,  'ia  not  conceniad 
with  anjr  political  or  aocial  inititotiona:  for  political  and  iocial  ioatitv- 
tlODa  belonc  to  particular  nations  and  particular  phasAS  of  society.* 
'Mothinc  marks  the  dirlne  character  of  the  Qospel  more  than  ita  per- 
fect freedom  from  any  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  political  reTolation.*  Ik 
belonfs  to  all  time;  and  therefore  Instead  of  attarkinc  special  abuses 
ft   lava   down    universal   principles   which    shall   uademune   the   eviL 

"Hence  the  Gospel  never  directly  attacks  slavery  as  an  institation. 
...  In  fsrt.  he  fPsul)  tells  bim  to  do  very  much  more  than  eman- 
cipate his  slave.  Similar  also  is  hia  lansuage  elsewhere.  Writing  to 
the  Corinthians,  he  declares  the  atwtoluie  equality  of  the  freedmen  and 
the  slave  In  the  sight  of  God."     Firtt  CorhUhiaiu,  Til.  31. 
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vocacy  of  the  fact  that  the  Christianity  on  which  the  pres- 
ent institutions  rest  and  which,  as  we  divest  it  of  its  me- 
dieval excrescences  century  by  century,  is  leading  to  the 
final  and  correct  solution  of  the  economic  problem,  is  pri- 
mevaJly  that  which  emerged  from  the  great,  but  little- 
known  because  tlirottled  and  unheard-of  labor  movements 
of  the  ancients — their  numberless  Messiahs,  their  perse- 
cutions and  crucifixions,  their  plaintive  "still  small  voice" 
groaning  above  the  grime  and  din  of  lash-driven  labor 
in  sun  and  storm,  in  mines,  dungeons,  gladiatorial  havoc, 
their  sad  but  bravely-fought  "eye-for-eye  and  tooth-for- 
tooth"  policy,  and  finally  their  majestic,  long-suffering, 
but  all-couquering  "father  forgive  them"  policy  wrought 
in  the  crucible  of  a  thousand  traditions,  communes,  blood- 
wringing  rebellions,  derascLuatiug  eyelr)nes  of  retributive 
vengeance  already  explained,  which  had  been  previously 
experienced  by  the  forefathers  of  this  great  era-making 
representative  of  the  ancient  lowly. 

To  those  who  are  appalled  by  these  sentiments,  prefer- 
ring to  coax  with  a  superstitious  faith  still  lingering  on 
the  background  of  a  struggling,  on-eoniing  fact-period, 
and  still,  like  Aniobius,  troubled  with  doubts  and  predi- 
lections regarding  the  sacredness  of  the  conception  and 
birth  of  (his  grea£  founder,  we  must  simply  say  that  the 
labor  movement,  especially  that  pliase  of  it  dealing  with 
the  economic  questions  of  the  humble  majorities,  is,  and 
must  come  to  be  regarded,  a^  the  most  sacred  of  all  ques- 
tions; and  its  solution  or  non-solution  involves  a  release  of 
mankind  from  shi,  or  their  compulsory  and  perpetual  sub- 
mergence under  sin.  The  enormous  sin  of  our  era  is  its 
apostasy  from  the  early  economic  plan  laid  down  at  its 
beginning  and  for  three  hundred  and  fourteen  years  car- 
ried out  under  persecutions,  on  the  eeonoraie  basis:  and 
its  substitution  under  emperors  and  prelate-politicians, 
by  the  very  most  unscientific  plan  conceivable — that  of 
the  ancient  faith,  which  deceived  and  degraded  the  chat- 
tel and  wretch  of  old,  and  still  deceives  and  degrades  the 
victims  of  wage-vassalage  the  world  over.  This  sin  ruled, 
raged  and  devastated  for  over  a  thousand  years  through 
ignorance  and  dogma  and  cheat  and  inquisition,  such  as 
characterize  the  dreary  annals  of  the  dark  ages  and  now 
looms  up  portentously  in  view;  for  we  behold  millions  of 
men  again  organized,  more  determined,  wiser  by  their 
experience,  better  equipped  for  the  fray.    And  this  huge 
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sin,  of  apostasy  we  hope,  wiU  be  dideemed  by  the  ctodflnt 
of  these  pages  to  be  freighted  with  a  virus  the  more  ma- 
lignant as  he  observes  that  preacher  and  priest  are  still 
tenaciously  hugging  the  slave-locked  policy  of  Plato  the 
immortal  aristocrat,  while  backsliding  farther  and  fartber 
away  from  the  sweet  and  loving  brotherhood  of  the  tki- 
aaote$  and  the  eranoi  of  Socrates  and  of  Jesna.  Tbey 
still  cling  to  an  old  ftoliey  which  was  the  meanest  apKm  the 
Pagan  schedule — that  of  the  competitive  system,  with 
its  economic  slaves.  Although  in  another  form  and  blas- 
phemously under  another  name  it  was  a  return  to  pagan- 
ism, yet  we  shall  attempt  to  show  in  this  review  that  the 
apostasy  from  the  original  policy  could  never  succeed  in 
eliminating  the  bold  ground-principles  of  equality  which 
was  ever  the  prodigious,  the  immovable,  blood-bought 
rock-reef,  on  which  those  drifting  stmgglers  founded  and 
buUt  this  era.  Despite  the  protracted  spasms  of  the  mor- 
ibund beast  z  to  wriggle  baick  into  its  breathing  element, 
these  ground-principles  clung;  they  still  cling;  are  now 
steadily  developing  a  polity  and  men  are,  in  some  places, 
beginning  to  reap  their  fruits. 

It  must  by  no  means  be  inferred,  beeanae  the  rebellioiM 
of  the  ancient  working  people  failed  in  estaMiabin^  the 
desired  end  that  they  were  not  a  useful  factor  or  that  their 
efforts  were  lost.  They  failed  because  their  miUtaiy  fores 
was  less  than  that  of  their  enemies.  They  sueeeeded  be- 
cause through  their  defeat,  furnishing  necessary  and  in* 
dispensable  experience,  the  world  was  taught  that  it  moat 
adopt  another  method — that  of  reason,  diplomacy,  arbi- 
tration, peace.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  world 
was  drifting  into  these  so  rapidly  as  now.  Two  thousand 
years  may  seem  a  long  time  to  impatient,  fleeting  man; 
but  in  the  destinies  of  peoples  and  of  nations,  tfaor  slow 
development  through  creeping  differentiation  b^  trial  and 
experiment,  it  is  but  a  scroll. 

The  review,  then,  which  we  propose  to  make  in  this  chap- 
ter, is  that  of  man  in  the  broadest  sense ;  covering  the  entire 
stretch,  from  a  time  when  he  was  but  an  animal — the  weaker 
driven  by  the  stronger — through  the  long  pteriod  of  family- 
breeding  when  the  father,  destitute  of  sympathy,  cnslared, 
often  killed  bis  children  in  building  up  the  established  gtns 
aristocracy  of  paganism :  the  rebellion  of  the  children  who 
multiplied,  struck  back,  and  built  up  counter  organixatioos 
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in  self-defenBe,  fought  and  resisted  the  paternal  injustice 
based  in  the  monarchical  idea,  and  in  their  turn,  after  count- 
less ages  of  trial  by  systems  rebellious,  systems  patriarchal, 
systems  predatory  and  systems  communal,  finally  hit  the 
system  of  inter-commuriai  love,  forgiveness,  brotherhood, 
peace  and  ballot  democracy,  which,  though  it  has  had  an 
open  trial  of  only  2,000  years — a  short  period  compared 
with  the  duration  of  the  others — has  already  brought  him 
out  upon  the  plane  of  acknowledged  equality,  in  the  sup- 
planting of  violence  by  arbitration,  of  aristocracy  by  de- 
mocracy, of  competition  to  sqme  extent,  by  socialism.  We 
shall  show  that  all  of  these  blessings  were  sought  by  the 
great  and  good  men :  Lycurgus,  Niima,  Solon,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle — even  the  contemned  Euniis,  Athenion, 
Spartacus — and  Anally  Jesus,  who  is  yet  on  trial.  If  we 
severely  criticize  Lyuurgus,  let  it  be  done  under  an  almost 
reverential  respect;  for  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  state 
without  slaves;  if  Plato,  be  it  uppennost  in  our  minds  that 
he  was  unirapcachably  pure;  if  we  dare  to  reflect  against 
Aristotle,  let  it  be  with  homage,  as  if  approaching  the  se- 
pulchre of  the  mighty;  for  this  great  founder  of  technical 
science  is  the  model  from  "which  the  world  still  builds,  and 
he  even  dared  foretell  a  society  in  which  there  might  be  no 
slavery.  Had  these  lawgivers  been  perfect  their  works 
would  have  been  cut  oflf  by  the  same  martyrdom  that  was 
suffered  by  the  bolder  Socrates  and  Jesus. 

In  making  tiiis  review  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary 
to  attempt  any  chronological  system.  This  has  been  done 
strictly  in  the  preceding  chapters.  We  promise  only  a  crit- 
ical comparison  of  different  systems  and  hope  to  deal  fairly 
with  all,  giving  the  doings,  sayings,  prayers,  struggles  and 
models  of  each  one,  as  his  particular  plan ;  and  we  likewise 
may  find  it  to  our  profit  to  compare  these  with  the  plans 
and  the  men  and  their  movements  and  demands  of  to-day, 
in  order  to  amplify  the  comparison  and  honestly  find  out 
which  of  the  ancient  methods  the  modem  ag^e  is  follow- 
ing. One  extremely  important  fact  must  be  held  upper- 
most to  view :  the  leaders  who  form  the  subjects  of  these 
pages  had  each  a  very  clearly  defined  plan.  Even  Sparta- 
cus was  not  without  hope  of  emancipating  the  slaves  of 
Italy  and  fbe  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  our  elaborate  presentation 
of  the  history  of  the  lowly  and  their  ancient  works,  to  pre- 
mise in  this  review,  that  the  whole  array  of  deeds  and  plans 
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of  relief  shows  an  undeniable  harmony  with,  and  corrobora- 
tion of  the  modern  tlicory  of  development  upon  the  largest 
scale,  and  from  a  cold  and  secular,  rather  than  an  imagw- 
ative  and  religious  or  superstitious  point  of  view. 

Our  history,  true  to  its  original  scheme,  covers  only  the 
great  Aryan  family  and  we  shall  let  the  Bible,  the  Zend  and 
other  Oriental  records  tell  of  its  cruelties  among  the  Sem- 
itic and  other  branches,  referring  to  them  only  as  collateral 
evidence. 
^  Although  many  plans  of  law-making  were  tried  during  the 
great  era  covered  by  manumisiiion,  yet  we  have  no  history 
until  we  come  to  Lycurgus,  and  must  consequently  devote 
our  first  remarks  to  him  and  his  wonderful  and  on  the  whole 
benelicent  work. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  citizens  ui  the  system  of  Lyeurgus 
the  first  was  the  governing,  the  second  the  police  or  military, 
and  the  third  the  burgher  or  business  class" — that  which 
Saint  Simon  denominates  the  bourgeosie.  The  mechanics 
and  farmers  were  considered  mean  and  unworthy.  To  the 
agricultural  laborers,  was  given  the  task  of  producing,  at 
what  is  now  considered  "starvation  wages,"  that  which 
the  citizens  used  for  their  daily  nourishment  and  comfort; 
yet  90  ungrateful  were  the  arrangements  deliberately  estab- 
lished by  this  lawgiver,  that  to  be  a  good  farmer,  a  skilled 
mechanic,  an  inventor,  a  discoverer  of  the  new  in  nature, 
was  to  be  a  most  degraded  and  abject  mortal,  denied  all  citi- 
zenship and  hopelessly  doomed  by  "imperishable  laws."  * 

No  humane  jn-rson  of  our  age  can  peruse  these  accounts 
given  by  Xenophon,  Plutarch  and  others,  without  feelings 
of  sorrow  if  not  of  anger.  The  progress  and  purity  of  hu- 
man society  may  safely  be  said  to  have  suffered  a  disaster 
in  this  inhuman  feature  of  the  otherwise  generous  Lycurgan 
law.  It  was  self-defeating,  contradictory  and  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  intended  by  the  lawgiver  himself.  Ly- 
curgiis  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  great  lawgivers  of  an- 
tiquity belonging  to  the  Aryan  stock,  seeing  the  feuds  and 
other  inter-destructive  effects  of  the  competitive  system  at 
his  time  raging  with  great  fierceness  among  the  gens  fami- 
lies, drew  up  a  system  of  laws  and  got  them  adopted  so  as 
to  go  into  practical  operation.  It  was  a  system  embracing 
the  revolution  from  the  competitive  to  the  socialistic  meth- 
ods. It  was  based  in  (he  idea  so  quaintly  and  wonderfully 
developed  nearly  a  thousand  years  afterwards  by  another 

PfhlUrch,   Lycurpiw,   7,    17.  « Idem,    paittm. 
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inspired  lawgiver — the  workitigrman  of  Nazareth.  Its  very 
fundament  was  social  love,  forgiveness,  tolerance,  instruc- 
tion. Lycurgus  was  attacked  by  the  optimate  party  who 
rebelled  aeainst  his  equal  distribution  of  nationalized  lands, 
his  nationalization  of  other  property,  his  common  table,  his 
compulsory  education  of  all  alike,  h's  athletic  trainings,  in 
Bne,  his  extinction  of  property  and  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem so  far  as  all  internal  policy  of  his  people  was  concerned. 
One  young  man  once  pursued  him  and  with  a  missile  tore 
out  one  of  his  eyes.  He  turned  about  and  faced  his  irate 
pursuer  with  the  eye  that  bad  offended  plucked  out,  and  his 
face  bleeding  with  the  wound.  The  argument  was  eloquent 
and  effective.  Tlie  maddened  mob  of  rich  men  were  over- 
come and  Lycurgus  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  work, 
unmolested."  His  system  of  socialism .  was  more  detailed 
than  has  ever  since  been  aspired  to  by  any  class  except  an 
occasional  small  cnmraunity ;  for  he  added  thereto  a  com- 
munity of  men  and  women  which  instead  of  being  a  com- 
plex method  was  a  system  of  compulsory  marriage,  with  a 
law  permitting  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  to  borrow  and 
mutually  inter-employ  each  other  in  cases  of  likings  or  of 
compatibility.''  This  was  the  Lycurgan  law  of  mutual  acqui- 
escence, and  it  obtained  to  an  enormous  extent  for  over  a 
thousand  years  and  was  made  a  strong  and  scathing  point 
in  favor  of  Christianity  by  TertuUian  in  defending  the  early 
Christians  from  attacks  of  the  intolerant  Pagans.  Tertul- 
lian  in  this  celebrated  apology  gives  us  invaluable  proofs 
of  the  purity  of  the  Christians,  and  shows  that  they  had 
repudiated  it.' 

But  these  strange  features  were  well  intended  by  the 
great  lawg^iver.  It  was  not  to  promote  voluptuousness  but 
to  cultivate  a  principle — and  scientifically  enough — of  hu- 
man stock-breeding.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  feature  greatly 
recommended  among  the  ancients,  and  it  lay  at  the  base 
of  the  celebrated  race-culture  which  made  Spartans  the 
most  splendid  men  so  far  as  stature,  health  and  beauty 
are  concerned,  the  world  ever  produced,  and  gave  to  the 
nation  that  mental  and  physical  vigor  which  enabled  it 
to  overcome  the  mighty  prowess  of  the  Athenians  and  to 
finally  transplant  a  branch  of  these  curious  features  into 
the  whole  Hellenic  Peninsula,  Phcenicia,  Asia  Minor  and 

•  Plutarch,   LycurguB. 

fl  Idem.  LycvTffUM  and  A'utna  compvred. 

T  TerlQlliiiii,  Apology,  XXXIX. 
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Sicily.  The  openly  established  object  of  this  bnwoh  of 
the  law  Plutarch  declares  to  have  been  the  ownenhip  of 
children  by  the  state — not  by  the  parents ' — which  is  t 
step  much  in  advance  of  anything  ever  advocated  by  mj 
purely  labor  movement  of  modem  days.  But  thew  ni- 
joyments  and  privileges  were  only  to  be  participated  in 
by  the  citizens,  the  state  police  or  military  element  and 
the  burghers.  The  strictly  working  people  were  left 
out. 

How  Lycurgus,  capable  of  coolly  devoting  a  life-tin*, 
mostly  in  privations  and  hardships  and  without  reward, 
to  what  be  considered  the  redemption  of  the  human  net, 
could  at  the  same  time  institute  for  those  on  whom  be 
knowingly  depended  for  his  bread  and  every  other  de- 
ment of  existence  as  well  as  that  of  the  people  for  whtn 
happiness  he  lived,  and  consign  the  working  people  to 
the  terrible  fate  left  them  by  that  law,  is  a  problem  thit 
must  startle  puzzle-guessers  among  students  of  modem 
sociology.  Only  one  method  can  possibly  be  pursued  to 
unravel  this  mystery — the  utterly  demoralized  and  false 
estimate  of  the  value  of  labor. 

In  this  saddest  feature  of  the  law  of  Lycurgus  wc  an 
brought  back  to  our  account  of  the  Helota  or  bUtcs,  in 
another  chapter,"  where  figures  the  story  of  the  asn«- 
sination  by  a  trained  bond  of  young  Spartans,  of  2,000 
innocent  prize  winners  of  the  Helot  or  laboring  stock.  It 
is  not  maintained  that  Lycurgus  was  the  originator  of 
the  slave  system.  We  And  it  spoken  of  in  the  books  of 
Homer  which  are  thought  to  cover  a  period  commeneias 
at  least  300  years  earlier;  and  we  are  entirely  satisfied  of 
the  correctness  of  Granier's  declaration  that  slavery  ex- 
isted even  many  thousand  years  previously  to  Homei." 
Lycurg^us  only  perpetuated  the  miseries  of  the  workiog 
majority  by  fastening  the  odium  already  existing,  upon 
slaves  and  legalizing  their  burdens. 

No  citizen,  under  Lycurgus,  could  be  a  laboring  man 
so  far  as  to  personally  perform  the  work  of  production  or 
of  distribution.  By  his  "free  citizen"  he  did  not  meaa 
any  person  who  was  obliged  to  work  for  a  Ii>'ing.  To  be 
a  soldier  was  respectable.  But  the  soldier  produces  noth- 
ing.    He    destroys.     So    also    does    tie    governing   cli». 

9  Plutarch,   Lycuruvt. 

•  Chapter  ir,  p>K«  4S  iq.,  alio  pp.  £0-64,  o(  Oil*  ir«(fe. 
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These  the  Spartan  lawgiver  made  very  numerous.  The 
modem  movement  of  labor  all  over  civilization  is  struggling 
to  diminbh  their  numbers,  not  to  increase  them.  Lycurgua 
also,  among  his  favored  class,  allowed  many  of  the  trad- 
ing or  business  men;  although  practically,  if  his  commu- 
nistio  theory  obtained,  they  could  not  have  prospered  be- 
cause the  state  operated  the  evolutions  of  bitsiness  with 
the  labor  of  its  slaves  which  was  conducted  or  managed 
by  the  governing  class.  Nobody  really  owned  anythmg 
in  his  theory,  if  perfected.  All  citizens  were,  however, 
rich  in  their  "collective"  wealth. 

Coming  to  Lycurgus  as  a  factor  in  the  history  of  labor, 
■we  find  his  arrangement  regarding  working  people  to 
have  been  barbarous  and  horrible.  The  latter  constituted 
two-lhirda  of  the  entire  population.  Yet  so  mean  were 
they  supposed  to  be  that  they  could  not  be  legally  counted 
in  the  census  as  men,  or  in  other  words,  human  beings. 
The  true  population  of  the  city  of  Sparta  consisted  of 
citizens.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes:  the  rul- 
ing class,  the  military  or  protecting  class,  and  the  busi- 
ness men.  The  whole  three  covered  one-third  of  the  ex- 
isting population  All  the  others  were  working  people, 
who,  as  slaves  or  artisan  freedmen,  were  obliged  to  live 
in  an  abject  condition,  feeding  on  the  poorest  food;'*  go- 
ing almost,  often  quite,  naked;  living  in  caves,  the  mean- 
est of  huts,  or  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  at  the  verge  of 
starvation ;  if  slaves,  whipped  every  day  to  be  reminded 
of  their  cringing  humility ;  horribly  brutalized  with  clubs 
whenever  they  dared  stretch  themselves  at  full  height, 
lest  they  be  taken  to  ape  the  human  stature  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  manhood ;  "  chained  to  the  side  of  mules  and 
oxen  to  draw  loads  like  beasts  of  burden;  waylaid  by  the 
trained  assassins  of  state,  equipped  with  daggers,  and 
murdered  for  mere  wanton  sport,  on  a  pretext  that  they 
were  dangerous;'*  forced  to  work  fourteen  to  eighteen 
hours  preparing  food  and  clothing  for  the  citizens  who 
expressied  their  gratitude  by  kicks  and  terms  of  loathing 
and  contempt — such  was  the  practical  effect  of  the  cele- 
brated and  of  all  others,  most  renowned  law  of  Lycurgus. 
Such,  through   numberless  ages  have  been   the  sufferings 

II  For  food  of  iUtm,  lee  Homsr,  Oduftty,  XIX,  t,  414-418;  Bortet, 
An  Poetic*  Ud  Pitonem).  V,  249;  Pliny,  yolurat  Bittory,  XVIII, 
XXIX.     In    addition   to   the««   rontolt   Indtx   of    Ihli   Tolume. 

It  Plutarch,    Lycuri^iu ;   Oranlcr,   BUI..  Chap.  t. 

1*  Thucrdidu,  Di  BiUa  P«loponnetiaee,  IV,   80;   T.  B4. 
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from  that  cniel  competition  that  is  based  opon  ownerdiip 
by  a  privileged  few. 

The  legislation  of  Lycurgus  upon  'which  Plato,  makizig 
Socrates  responsible,  principally  formed  his  ideal  state, 
may  be  summed  up  about  as  foUows:  The  whole  king- 
dom was  divided  into  39,000  lots  for  the  optimates.  who 
were  the  heaven-bom  or  the  divine  class,  related  to  tJbi 
gods  '* — nothing  for  the  earth-bom  class  who  possessei 
neither  family  nor  soul.  A  branch  of  education  given  the 
young  gentlemen  was  the  teaching  them  how  to  murd«r 
the  earth-bom  or  working  people,  with  daggers,  as  we 
have  already  related,  by  slyly  crawling  upon  them  whii* 
they  were  at  work.''  Another  branch  was  that  of  th« 
gymnastic  games,  shared  by  both  sexes  and  according  to 
Plutarch,  in  a  dirty  and  utterly  nude  condition,  together; 
with  an  object,  as  that  great  biographer  declares,  of  tonin^r 
and  moralizing  the  passions.  The  optimates  were  never 
allowed  to  work  except  in  the  aristocratic  pursuit  of  wm. 
Commerce  with  other  nations  was  disallowed.  No  money 
was  permitted  except  that  made  of  iron — a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars'  worth  of  it  being  a  cart-load.  The  peopi 
of  citizen  blood  ate  at  the  common  table,  waited  upon  \ij 
slaves.     What  became  of  itt 

Sparta,  in  B.  0.  about  600,  had  39.000  parcels  or  small 
holdings  for  all  in  the  kingdom.  In  B.  C.  360  there  were 
only  2,000.  In  B.  C.  290  the  outside  speculators  and  Lwd 
grabbers  had  all  bnt  1,000.  At  the  time  of  Agis  IV.,  R  C, 
240,  there  were  only  700  or  really,  but  100 — as  the  hold- 
ings of  600  were  annihilated  by  debts — and  this  <rwit 
scheme  of  political  economy  of  Lycurgus  was  gone." 

The  historian,  to  flatter  the  vain  theory  of  divine  right 
is  loud  in  bringing  Lycurgus  to  us,  as  having  dfScendeJ 
from  the  gods  to  mortals,  not  only  as  a  link  in  tlip  royal 
lineage  under  Eurysteneid  stock,  but  even  as  a  distant 
relative  of  Hercules.  Thus  the  Pagan  religion  is  sub- 
it  For  the  socient  idek  of  dirlne  rifht*.  Me  Soman  lair,  is  tk> 
finc-yrlofMidia  Britannica,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  60S-693.  Ii  wu  ttw  tv 
in   Ort«ce. 

II  Contnlt  DrumBDn,  ArbtUtr  und  Communittm  in  Orltehtnlmnd  mi 
Bom.,  S.  180-134.  Whatever  mfty  have  been  PUto't  oim  notion^  Ui 
partiality  to  the  plan  of  Lj-cur^uB.  which  Dr.  DrumaoD.  author  el 
the  rreat  history  of  Rome,  admita.  It  la  certain  that  he  could  sot  ac- 
cept that  lawgiver's  plan  aa  perfect.  On  the  contrary  he  it  helieved 
Inr  thia  author  and  many  othera  to  have  borrowed  coiuiderafaly  (ma 
the  Pvtha^rean  brotherhooda. 

14  t>rumaDn,  Arbeiter  und  Communufcn  in  Oriwh^nland  wnd  K4^i 
8.  130  134:  BUcber,  AufttSnd*  der  iin/r«i<ii  A.rbtU*r.  8.  86.  Fll- 
larch,   LyeuTfUB, 
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stantially  pandered  to  and  the  monocrotic  idea  estab- 
lished. A  prince  of  almost  unlimited  powers  by  family 
prestige,  he  in  youth  became  regent  by  inheritance,  of  the 
Spartans.  But  he  was  both  a  wise  and  good  prince;  and 
considering  the  age,  much  is  to  be  overlooked.  When  the 
true  heir  was  bom  Lycurgus  named  him  Charilaus,  and' 
although  he  had  an  oflfer  to  fake  the  crown  himself  he 
refused,  preferring  to  be  an  ad\'iser.  Thus  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Lycurgxis  was  to  establish  a  kingdom,  after 
ha^-ing  himself  reigned  eight  months.  His  next  great 
edict  created  a  powerful  senate  or  council  of  the  old  and 
wise — a  body  seldom  elected  even  to  this  day;  and  a  re- 
cent expression  to  abolish  them  has  gained  popularity 
among  labor  organizations." 

These  senators,  twenty-eight  in  number,  some  repre- 
senting the  Spartans  or  Dorians,  some  the  Lacouians  or 
PericBci,  formed  another  class  and  another  institution, 
soon  causing  concomitant  class  enmities  that  fanned  the 
final  ruin.  The  senatorial  government  proved  a  failure. 
Afterwards  they  had  to  create  the  Ephori.'*  These  ty- 
rants were  five  in  number  and  their  function  was  to  keep 
peace  between  the  two  kings  and  twenty-eiglit  senators. 
Thus  Lycurgus  fastened  upon  the  Peloponnesus  the  two 
kings,  twenty-eight  senators,  five  peace-makers,  but  gave 
them  no  house  of  commons — three  institutions. 

His  fourth  celebrated  measure  was  the  apportionment 
of  the  39,000  lots.  The  size  of  each  lot  was  sufficiently 
large  to  yield  eighty-two  bushels  of  wheat  as  a  yearly  av- 
erage,  besides   other   produce   sufficient   for   the    families. 

A  fifth  measure  struck  at  common  ownership  of  all  mov- 
able goods  and  chattels.  To  do  this  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  institute  the  famous,  iron  money.  It  was  wrought 
in  the  blacksmith's  forge  and  stamped  in  the  government 
dies.  The  result  was,  nobody  would  steal  such  a  huge 
and  ponderous  thing.  Foreign  countries  could  not  trade 
and  commerce  stopped.  An  ox  cart-load  of  the  Spartan 
money  was  equal  only  to  a  few  dollars.  The  gewgaws  of 
fashion  were  self -banished,  luxury  ceased  and  primitive 
simplicity  revived.  These  innovations  could  obtain,  so 
long  as  the  overawing  magnetism  and  command  of  Lycur- 

iTTbe  s«n*te  la  ttiuf  aMD  to  be  aa  and  Institatioa.  Bring  frldom 
of  the  plebeian  stocic  it  baa  earned  a  bad  record,  aa  afainat  itaeK; 
Mid  ia  conaequeotljr  atill  regarded  by  that  element  with  dlitmat. 

II  Xenophon,  Dt  Republiea  Laciditmoiiia,  ■ajn  Ljrcargai  himMlf 
created   the  ephorl. 
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gBs  WAS  then  to  persiutde  bj  hlini  pAtrtKrebal  axniln  or 
■nstere  eomm&nds,  preiv.iliDp  Umogk  navity,  intiniHa- 
tioti  and  revereDce.  Bat  befon  llie  B^jeetu  tnad  of  ba- 
maa  eniigfateaiaeiit  alreadj  m  Atbeos  and  knoekii^  at 
the  very  portals  of  these  bxtigiitj  Spartans  UieaiMi««(r 
sndi  sioipUeitT  was,  in  the  tenna  of  the  shi«wd  Anstotk, 
■impiy  "childish."  It  was  ridieuJous  froci  within  and  with- 
oat.  It  flotuished  for  a  time  and  perabed,  leaving  a  stigma 
wfaiefa  time  has  failed  to  efface  and  a  denaneiatioa  so  pro- 
found as  to  have  forever  prevented  its  resuscitation. 

The  sixth  ioistitutioii  of  Lyenigiu  w^  his  pabUe  tables. 
It  pnaesta  a  sweet  and  toochmg  icminiscenee  to  as,  stQI 
atrnggting  in  the  ewfo]  vortex  of  competing  interests.  It 
ceems  indeed  beaatifal  to  look  baek  and  see  our  ancient 
fathers  and  mothers  of  whom  we  may  feel  jostlj  proud, 
aitting  on  their  rou^h  £ti>ol^  around  a  ^eat  oaktn  or  deal 
taUe  loaded  witti  good  things  from  a  eommon  ona,  9nry 
slice  of  the  hot,  steaming  entlets  of  veal  or  nratton  and 
every  savory  morsel,  reeogniaed  as  the  pnblie  property. 
The  citizens  were  pnblie  property;  the  houses,  tables  and 
stool^  the  pnblie  property. 

Bnt  who  are  those  nnde,  suffering,  half-starved,  erondi- 
ing  forms  noiselessly  gliding  to  and  fro,  bringing  tbese 
/  ddUeions  fmits  of  labor  to  the  happy  partakersf  Thqr 
V  are  the  waiters,  the  cooks,  the  workmg  people  and  thehr 
little  ones — all  under  the  corse  of  the  Spartan  law.  This 
is  what  the  magnanimous  eommnnistie  rule  of  Lyeurgns 
never  provided  for  except  to  damn.  Plutardi  mfonns 
us  that  at  the  pnblie  tables  these  people  were  all  obliged 
by  law  to  eat  tt^ther,  and  in  common.  Although  they 
had  homes  the  law  forbade  them  taking  their  meals  there 
lest  with  the  labor  of  the  skilled  batchers  and  cooks,  th^ 
should  fatten  like  voracious  animals  and  become  eompt, 
sensnal  and  dissolute." 

This  arrangement  resonbled  the  co-operative  kitebens 
of  oar  own  times,  only  established  upon  a  vast  seals  by 
government  and  nniveraally  enforced  by  the  law  and  po- 
Uee  of  the  land.  Its  principal  object  was  to  level  the  htth- 
erto  existing  conditions  of  wealUi  and  poverty  in  whkh 
Lycorgos  had  found  his  people;  and  according  to  the  best 
account,  the  plan  worked  well,  with  the  (me  exoeptioo 
that  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  dtizms  in  labor  was  en- 
tirely left  ont,  all  work  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the 

MPtntareh,  Lpeartut, 
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economic  class  being  performed  by  freedmeu  and  slaTes. 
Thus  labor,  so  sacred  to  the  prosperity  of  modem  lands, 
was  disgraceful  in  this  "region  of  the  blessed." 

When  a  newly  bom  babe  on  examination  was  found  to 
be  strong  and  without  corporeal  blemish,  an  order  was 
published  to  have  it  educated  by  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
state.  It  then  received,  if  of  the  Dorian  stock,  one  of  the 
9,000,  or  if  of  the  Laconian,  one  of  the  30,000  parcels  of 
land.  But  should  it  prove  weakly,  malformed,  marked  or 
imseemly,  the  horrid  death  warrant  was  signed  and  the 
poor  little  innocent  was  pitched  down  a  cavernous  pit 
called  "Apothetae,"  from  a  crag  of  the  Mount  Taygetus; 
and  dashed  to  a  jelly  upon  the  rocks.  So  stem  were 
mothers  in  their  obedience  to  this  law  that  they  washed 
their  little  ones  with  wine  instead  of  water;  because  this 
strong  ablution  best  tested  their  innate  powers.  If  the 
babe  proved  too  weak  to  outgrow  this  treatment,  it  was 
mthlessly  thrown  into  the  rock-lined  maw  of  this  Tay- 
getan  grotto.  Surely,  under  the  dispensation  of  Lycur- 
gu8  "hell  was  paved  with  infants'  bones." 

A  child  when  saved  was  educated.  At  seven  years  of 
age  it  was  martialed  into  a  species  of  military  company 
and  brought  up  under  the  rigors  of  obedience  as  under 
military  disciplmc.  The  hair  was  cropped  short,  the  body 
kept  dirty,  and  all  play  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  naked- 
ness. The  children  slept  on  beds  made  of  reed  tops  which, 
without  knives,  they  were  obliged  to  gather  for  them- 
selves. They  were  required  to  go  barefoot  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  they  had 
military  manceuvrea  or  sham  battles.  They  were  also  re- 
quired to  perform  such  military  duty  as  making  soldiers' 
campaign  outfits.  The  material  for  this  they  were  re- 
quired to  steal.  They  were  taught  to  crawl  into  the  gar- 
dens and  steal  the  melons  and  other  fruits;  if  caught  they 
were  mercilessly  flogged  for  the  fault  of  being  found  out. 
The  act  itself  was  not  a  crime — logically  too — for  all 
things  being  common  and  there  being  no  ownership,  it 
followed  that  there  was  absolutely  no  incentive  to  steal, 
any  more  than  a  man  has  to  steal  his  own  property.  Let 
the  critic  be  cautious  about  reflecting  against  Lycurgus 
for  this,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  through  the  medium  of  a  com- 
petitive or  ownership  sjrstem  such  as  this  in  which  he  ex- 
ists and  from  which  stand-point  he  judges.  The  old  law- 
giver certainly  had  the  best  of  us  on  this  score.    But  one 
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is  still  at  a  loss  to  analyze  his  motives  for  teaching  Toong- 
stars  to  steal.     This  lie  did,  however,  and  methoJically." 

We  nov?  have  the  Spartan  young  gentleman  before  m, 
in  perfect  health,  inured  to  excessive  hardships,  perfwt 
of  form,  perfectly  naked,  unwashed,  an  adept  at  st«liBg 
' — the  glory  of  the  great  Lycurgus.  In  this  most  p«r(«el 
condition  he  is  introduced  to  the  ladies — those  eelebr»t«d 
Spartan  maidens. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  ordinance  of  Lycurgu*— thai 
of  the  calisthenics  and  games.     It  must  not   be  ior^tlcc 
that   we   are  treating  only   of  citizens,   or   the   privileged 
class.     They  were  a  species  of  nobles  and  being  bom  with 
the   blood   and   lineage    of   aristocracy   they    disdained  ts 
work  for  their  living.     All  ordinary  labor  was  perfonned 
by  helots  or  slaves.     But  Lycurgus,  although  he,  like  PUto 
and    Aristotle,    disdained    labor,    well    knew    its   necessity 
as  a  bodily  exercise.     Thus  in  lieu  of  labor  he  instituted 
his  gymnasium.     Good,  hearty,  honest  labor  in  these  mod- 
em  days,   with   the  ancient   taint  effaced   and   thus  niida 
respectable,   is  quite  sutTicient  exercise ;  and  consequently  _ 
the  gymnasium   has  fallen  into  disuse.     But  with  Lycar-fl 
gus  labor  was  a  disgrace;  and  the  demand  of  nature  for™ 
exercise  was  supplied  by  the  calisthenic  games. 

Lycurgus,  therefore,  ordered  that  not  only  the  ycrauf 
men  but  also  the  maidens  should  be  vigorously  exercised 
at  the  dances,  games  and  races.  Every  girl  was  a  pro- 
fessional tumbler;  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carrijd 
their  acrobatic  sports  may  be  judged  from  Ptutarth's 
positive  statement  that'  the  young  maidens  perfonnoi 
them  in  presence  of  the  ephori  (the  judges  of  excellfn<« 
in  symmetrical  beauty  of  body  and  of  limb  as  well  as  of  1 
their  winning  powers),  and  before  the  admiring  peoplsl 
in  that  innocent  raiment,  which  we  are  told,  decked 
bodies  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden." 

"Lycurgus    commanded    the    maidens    to    exercise   their 
fonns     running,    wrestling,     quoit-pitching     and     hnrlinji 
darts,  with  an  object  to  n)ake  themselves  vigorous  so  thitl 
their  children  might  afterwards  be  strong.     To  assuage  th«f 
natural  tenderness  of  their  sex,  he  taught  them  the  habit  [ 

*0  Plulnrch,    LyeurffUM. 

31  Dr.    DruiDBOD,    as    if   unablv    to    comprehend    how    Chia   coald  Hj 
poHible,  cites  a  story  told  by  Herodotus  Euterpe.,  riii.      But  on  exai 
instion    we    flad    that    there    is    no   ar^imcnt    here    presenied    rebnttii 
Plutarch.     Besides,  this  story   refers  to  the  hsbits  of  persons  of  rsj'Sl 
decree,   whereas  our  account  treats  only  of  common  astala. 
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of  being  seen  in  company  with  their  young  male  compan- 
ions and  together  dance  and  sing  at  the  festivals.  At  these 
they  practiced  raillery  and  intellectual  sparring,  criti- 
cizing each  other's  propriety  of  behavior  which  in  the 
young  men  excited  useful  emulations,  while  their  sallies 
and  satires  often  made  them  smart;  since  the  kings,  the 
senate  and  citizens  were  present.  So  far  as  the  disrobed 
appearance  of  the  virgins  was  concerned  it  was  thought 
nothing  of,  because  the  utmost  decorum  prevailed.  .  .  . 
It  even  inculcates  a  simplicity  m  manners  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  present  the  finest  contour  of  the  body,"  *' 

Marriage  was  compulsory  m  the  Spartan  state;  but  of 
its  details  we  refrain  from  the  particulare,  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  closest  critic,  however  much  our  modem 
habits  have  varied  from  those  of  our  forefathers,  certainly 
cannot  boast  of  any  improved  virtue,  if  purity  of  intention 
and  strict  obedience  to  law  are  the  basis  of  virtue.  But 
Lycurgrus  was  probably  the  only  practical  stirpiculturist 
who  ever  enforced  the  scientific  theory.  The  law  of  Moses 
may  be  honorably  regarded  as  an  exception  from  this 
remark."  The  Spartan  lawgiver  had  been  a  great  trav- 
eler and  there  appears  no  conclusive  evidence  rebutting 
the  possibility  that  he  borrowed  much  of  it  from  the  law 
of  Moses  instituted  four  or  five  hmidred  years  before. 
The  law  of  Lycurgus  like  the  ideal  republic  of  Plato  re- 
quired marriage.  But  the  connubial  tie  once  fastened, 
the  community  idea  struck  all  the  married  couples  of  the 
military  classes  and  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  bor- 
row and  lend  each  other  according  to  the  passions  and 
caprices  of  the  married  lovers.  This  system  of  hymeneal 
reciprocity  which  never  gave  oflfense,  was  sanctioned  by 
law  and  was  certainly  recommended  by  physicians  and 
judges  who  attended  to  the  business  of  replenishing  the 
state  with  excellent  offspring.  Indeed,  though  the  law 
of  Lycurgus  was  never  written,  it  is  very  probable  from 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  authors  themselves,  that  this 
reciprocal  interchange  of  marital  passions  was  arbitrarily 
required.'*  If  so,  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  Plato's  re- 
public which  Aristotle  criticizes,  is  made  clear  and  logi- 
cal. But  it  certainly  makes  a  sham  of  marriage;  and  pre- 
sents about  as  great  an  apparent  absurdity  as  teaching  the 

22  Plutarch.  Lyevrffut;   also  Ljfmrffut  and  Numa  Compared. 

23  Bible,  LtritievJi    xix,   xx,  xx). 

I«  Not  odIt  Plularcli.  Pluto  and  Aristotle,  but  alao  TartuUisii,  (Ipot 
Qty  XXXIX),  eoD&rm  thii  statement. 
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young  to  steal  when  their  goods  had  no  value,  being  owned 
and  enjoyed  in  conunou. 

It  has  already  been  our  sad  duty  to  sketch  the  last  fin- 
ishing touch  of  this  far-famed  govenimeut  of  Lycurgus 
in  our  chapter  on  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  We  have  then 
recorded  the  assassination  of  tliose  2,000  workingmen. 
Perhaps  what  we  now  say  in  description  of  the  system  of 
^  Spartan  government  may  unriddle  the  subtle  philosophy 
'  which  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  that  and  of  innumerable 
other  mysteries  and  shocking  murders  which  blot  the 
pages  of  Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Diodorus,  Plutarch 
and  all  who  have  attempted  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of 
the  de«ds  of  this  extraordinary  people. 

The  laboring  class  of  that  day  were  Greeks.  Some  of 
them  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lacedemonian 
citizens;  some  were  Helots,  descendants  of  a  great  tribe 
previously  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  and  reduced  to  slav- 
ery. The  remainder  were  slaves  purchased  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians. These  poor  creatures  did  all  the  drudgery,  pre- 
pared their  food  and  performed  all  those  offices  for  them 
which  they  were  too  proud  to  do  for  themseves.  Great 
strikes  occurred,  as  related  by  ^^lian,'*  and  the  inhoman- 
of  these  arrogant  slaveholders  when  the  reaction  came, 
elf-accused  them;  for  taking  advantage  of  a  destructive 
Brthquake  in  B.  C.  467,  the  poor  creatures  revolted  or 
engaged  in  a  strike  of  great  proportions ;  and  probably, 
in  the  strikes  of  Eunns  of  Enna  '*  and  of  Spartacus  at 
ome,  they  wreaked  redress  through  the  fury  of  armed 
roe  first  Joining  the  Messenians.  At  any  rate,  amid  the 
liquake  and  the  strike  more  than  20,000  Spartans 
uK^  ,.r,A  the  survivors  for  a  long  period  of  time  held 
g  superstition  that  the  calamity  was  their 
..  ;or  their  cruelty  to  the  working  class, 
r  the  plan  of  Lycurgus,  we  have  the  following 
PlaDtvd,  according  to  Herodotus,  B.  C.  about 
ling  to  Thucydides,  830;  equality  recognized; 

~*'    ' '<-'    and    children;    kings    maintained; 

ot  labor,  and  the  working  popula- 

UawK:     The  secret  Cryptia;  constant  fear 
"  '  '-'feasts;  final  downfall  of  the  system 
ars. 
i'-uuia  Pompilius  we  have  already  sufB- 
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eiwitly  spoken."  This  gystem  begran  something  like  B.  C. 
690;  a  non-warfare  kingdom;  labor  recognized;  workmen 
highly  esteemed;  trade  unionism  established  by  law;  nomen- 
clature of  their  orgunizations  made  by  Numa  himself;  the 
members  of  the  unions  employed  by  the  state;  peace, 
tranquillity  and  great  prosperity  of  Rome  for  43  years, 
or  until  Nuraa's  death  and  after  that  event,  wars;  but  the 
unions  now  turn  tlieir  energies  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  implements  of  war  greatly  facilitating  the  Roman 
arms;  so  the  state  continues,  and  encourages  the  unions 
for  over  500  years. 

Among  the  ancient  Indo-Europeans  there  were  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  331-322  B.  C.  two  distinct  lines  of  reason- 
ing; those  of  Aristotle  and  those  of  Plato.  We  are  not  at 
all  unaware  that  neither  of  these  great  men  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  doctrine  he  taught;  for  both  are  known  to 
have  borrowed  for  their  celebrated  states,  from  others  more 
ancient  and  less  known.  But  for  our  purpose  we  must 
recognize  them  as  they  are  recognized  by  the  world. 

Plato  believed  that  all  good  came  from  a  supematarBl 
source.  Every  thing  good  was,  as  it  were,  banded  down 
from  on  high.  This  pleased  the  manipulators  of  the 
priestcraft  of  his  age;  for  it  sanctioned  their  mysticism. 
It  permitted  and  continued  the  lordly  power  of  the  gods 
whose  abodes  were  high  on  the  Olympian  thrones.  Power 
was  seated  in  heaven,  the  vaulted  firmament,  the  "ouranos." 
The  manipulators  of  this  power  were  the  great  immortals 
such  as  Jupiter  and  other  celestials — all  the  great  gods  and 
goddesses  whose  nsimes  and  fame  have  come  down  to  us 
enshrined  in  classic  majesty  and  mystified  in  a  vesture  of 
inimitable,  captivating  beauty.  The  marvels  of  that  ancient 
political  religion  are  made  more  awfully  supernal  by  this 
great  and  good  teacher  having  lived  and  labored.  Nor 
must  we  spurn  Plato's  views  because  our  age  has  outgrown 
them.  In  the  bigotry  and  empiricism  to  which  many  ardent 
and  honest  persons  cleave,"  they  are  apt  to  treat  with 
unforgiving  frowns,  his  earnest  belief  in  practices  which 
we,  in  having  tried,  have  found  impracticable,  sometimes 
abominable.  We  translate  expressly  for  these  pages  from 
Plato's  Oorgias,  what  he  makes  Socrates  say  about  work- 
ingmen:     "There  exists  a  two-fold  employment;  it  creates 

sr  Consnlt   tn4*x  to   tbii   Tolume;   points   on   Kuma    Pompilias. 
tl  Dr.    BUehcr,    AufftSndt    dtr   unfreitn    irheittr.    S.    1S3,    pointadly 
^ta  it  u:     "Wiut  TOD   Halbwiaccrei   nnd   Phrucnlham." 
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food,  beverages,  clothes  and  such  other  things  as  the  body 
needs.  We  get  such  things  from  shoD-keepers  and  from 
country  folks  and  they  have  them  prepared  for  tbem  by 
the  cook,  baker,  weaver,  shoemaker  and  tanner.  But  the 
healing  art  and  the  knowledge  of  gymnastics  necessarily 
preside  over  many  of  these  trades  because  they  foretell  what 
the  body  wants.  The  working  people,  therefore,  are  slavisji 
and  unworthy  to  associate  with  free  people."'  "  In  another 
of  Plato's  writings  is  the  remark  that  the  laboring  popula- 
tion, who  produce  what  the  body  requires  are.  notwithstand- 
ing their  servility  "indispensable;  and  for  this  reason,  they 
must  be  admitted  into  the  republic."^* 

Again,  Plato  acknowledges  that  workiagmen  and  women 
who  understand  these  mysteries  of  art  "know  what  others 
do  not  know.  They  are  educated  so  far  as  their  peculiar 
art  requires.  They  know  how  to  build  houses,  ships,  and 
to  do  other  work  and  in  consequence,  must  sometimes  be 
admitted  into  the  assembly  meetings  even  though  the 
Athenians  laugh  when  ignorant  people  take  the  floor  to 
explain."  In  matters  of  the  state  where  such  is  needed, 
this  right  of  eJtplanafion  is  given  to  everyone.  Now  these 
workingmen,  "demiourgoi,"  because  they  know  the  mys- 
teries of  their  art,  like  the  poets,  imagine  they  know  every- 
thing, being  clever  at  their  mechanic  arts.  But  they  are 
sadly  wanting  in  manners,  mostly,  of  course,  from  lack  of 
leisure  time  without  which  a  good  education  is  impossible. 
All  they  learn  is  what  their  calling  requires;  for  knowledge 
of  its  intrinsic  self  they  have  no  appreciation,  it  having  no 
charm  for  them."  *'  Thev  busy  themselves  with  mathe- 
matics only  so  far  as  it  has  practical  contact  with  their 
business — not  to  enjoy  a  pleasure  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  numbers.  In  themselves  they  have  not  the  power 
to  strive  for  higher  things,  for  mechanical  craftsmanship 
brutifies  them.  The  business  man,  chrematistikos,  de- 
clares that  pleasure  in  honors  and  learning  is  valueless  in 
comparison  with  money-getting."  Ambition  for  honors 
considers  the  pleasure  of  amassing  lucre  to  be  mean,  and 
also  ambition  for  learning  if  it  fail  to  produce  honors. 

>»Pt»to,    aorgiai,    155,    517-518. 
10  Idsm,   Ripuhlxc,   869-373. 

81  Apolos/y  of  Socrates,   22.  

83  Plato,  Protagorai,  819.  Coninlt  XcnnphoD,  UfmoT^ihfU*  of  Ste- 
nlet,  II.  7. 

SI  Xenophon,  Pubtie  EeottomU*  of  illkeiw,  IV,  0. 
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I  Vapors  and  tricks  bring  the  philosopher  no  such  pleasure 
and  joy  as  the  knowledge  of  truth.'*  Be  the  smiths,  car- 
penters, shoemakers  ever  so  skilled  in  their  work  as  artifi- 
cers, the  most  of  them  are  but  slave-souls  not  able  to  com- 
prehend what  is  good  and  just."'  Lofty-heartedness  and 
nobleness  of  impulse  are  in  vain  to  be  sought  for  among 
them.  It  is  quite  another  thing,  this  learning  a  trade  and 
I  educating  an  honest  man. 

I  We  elsewhere  show  by  producing  his  own  words  what 
Cicero  thought  of  the  poor  working  people.  His  con- 
tempt for  them  is  still  greater. 

Aristotle  in  most  respects  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
Plato  in  this  kind  of  talk  against  the  working  people. 
Here  is  what  he  thinks: 

Humanity  must  be  divided  into  several  classes:  citizen 
cultivators,  and  artisans,  busied  with  tlie  arts  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  tlie  state.  These  two  great  classes  are 
acknowledged  to  come  first;  not  from  the  respect  he  en- 
tertains for  them,  but  probably  on  account  of  the  fact 
well  known  in  Aristotle's  time,  that  they  were  very  numer- 
ous eveiywhere. 

Then  comes,  as  the  third  class,  the  dealers.  These  are 
designated  to  be  the  shop-keepers  and  merchants. 

The  day  laborers  or  wage-earners  constitute  the  fourth 
class.  They  have  some  slight  independence,  being  no 
longer  slaves,  but  freedmen. 

Soldiers  constitute  the  fifth  class.  They  do  the  fight- 
ing; and  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  ancient  civilization 
this  fighting  material  that  obtains  nourishment  without 
producing,-  is  what  modem  enlightenment  begins  to  recog- 
nize as  plunderers  and  robbers. 

The  sixth  class  is  that  of  the  judges. 

The  seventh  class  undertakes  the  duties  of  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  state.     It  consists  of  rich  men. 

To  the  eighth  belong  the  optiraates  or  men  of  blood  of 
still  higher  ([uality,  such  as  hail  from  an  exalted  family 
or  race,  as  a  gens — gentlemen  or  nristocrats,  bom  of 
God  with  that  supernal  gift,  the  immortal  soul.  These, 
according  to  this  teacher  of  Alexander  the  Great,  were 
fitted  to  be  the  advising  statesmen.  They  are  the  finish- 
ing class,  coming  highest  above  all. 

MPUto.  Rffublic.  IX,   581. 

•B  Compare  Xenophon,   Memorabilia,   TV,   11,   33. 
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"Many  times  Beveral  of  these  different  callings  can  be 
united  into  one;  but  occupations  uniting  poor  and  rieti 
into  one  person  cannot  be  allowed."  ** 

The  artisans  and  skilled  mechanics  whom  Aristotle  de- 
nominates technitai,  or  hatuiusoi  technitai,  are  next  to 
the  slaves  in  lowliness  and  meanness.  Aristotle  makes  their 
existence  a  sort  of  servitude.  But  some  writers  think 
that  this  philosopher  places  them  a  little  more  distant 
or  farther  from  abject  servitude  than  the  slaves;  for  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lash,  except  in  aggravated 
cases.  The  difference  is  that  the  slave  proper  serves  the 
collective  individucJ  or  state,  while  the  artisan  serves  the 
person  who  employs  him;  and  thus  the  inference  is  that 
the  ideal  political  state  of  Aristotle  gets  the  labor  of 
skilled  workmen  by  contract,  or  in  a  second-hand  fashion." 

Aristotle  says  that  in  former  times  the  skilled  artisans, 
or  the  class  embracing  all  mechanics,  were  slaves;  and 
even  at  his  day  (B.  C.  330)  there  were  skilled  slaves  in 
many  of  the  Greek  states."  This  statement  is  valuable, 
as  it  shows  the  immense  progress  of  abolition;  and  if  we 
take  notice  of  his  other  equally  important  hint,  that  all 
sorts  of  precautions  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  preventing 
those  dangerous  revolts,  and  couple  this  with  the  fact  that 
there  were  great  anti-slave  organizations,  as  shown  by  the 
numerous  inscriptions  still  extant,  and  which  have  been 
described  in  our  previous  chapters,  we  may  better  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  history  written  from  a  social 
standpoint. 

Aristotle  teaches  that  inasmuch  as  the  largest  part  of 
the  working  class  must  be  allotted  to  attend  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  flocks,  their  life  inuring  them  to  out-of-door 
employments,  they  were  for  the  ideal  state  best  fitted  for 
the  muscular  work  of  warfare.  Their  spiritual  and  bodily 
powers  naturally  develop  more  than  those  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  of  the  market  or  of  the  city  who  preas 
among  the  crowds.'* 

Aristotle  thinks  that  for  his  perfect  government  it  is 
advisable  to  have  slaves  work  as  agricultural  laborers;  and 
especially  those  who  have  no  yearnings  for  a  home  they 
have  been  deprived  of,  and  so  no  foremost  desires.     Such 

*«Ariilotte,   PoUlict,  TV.  II,    Il-IB. 
(T  Aristotle,    PoliticB,  III,   iii,    I   •. 
MIdem,   III,  ii.   I   9. 
WId,.  VI,  ll   I  «-7. 
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laborers  would  be  more  useful,  and  would  have  no  incen- 
tives to  revolt.*" 

Aristotle  makes  the  execution  of  work,  for  the  artisans 
to  be  that  whieb  bruises  the  body  worst;  the  task  set  for 
slaves,  to  be  that  which  the  body  is  in  greatest  need  of; 
and  for  the  most  ignoble,  that  in  which  the  least  amount 
of  intellectual  force  Lb  required.*^  This  is  exactly  what 
would  most  effectively  belittle  a  man  and  develop  beast- 
liness within  him. 

The  fanners,  mechanics  and  day  laborers  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  but  the  management  of  warfare  and  the 
giving  advice  and  legal  counsel  belong  strictly  to  the  citi- 
zen class  who  do  not  work.  The  laboring  class  coming 
under  the  categories  mentioned  cannot  become  either 
office-holders  or  priests.*"  They  must  not  be  admitted  to 
hold  office;  for  in  well-regulated  communities  they  are 
not  citizens  as  they  have  uo  duty  of  citizenship  to  fulfill 
and  their  incapable  condition  prevents  it,  the  same  as  in 
children,  slaves,  free  communers  under  protection,  and 
strangers.*" 

This  philosopher  further  degrades  the  despised  work- 
ers by  his  opinion  that  labor  stupefies  and  deteriorates 
both  mind  and  body.  It  creates  roughness  and  makes 
people  hoyden  phorlikoi,  or  uncouth,  depriving  them  of 
their  dignity.  Neither  the  good  statesman  nor  the  good 
citizen  can  tolerate  labor.** 

Labor  also  leaves  no  time  for  public  business.  Only 
land-owners  and  well-to-do  people  who  are  citizens  can 
rejoice  in  leisure  time.*" 

If  the  optiniates  or  belter  people  wish  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  destiny  and  their  dignity  they  learn  nothing 
of  skill  for  the  sake  of  earning  from  it,  neither  do  they 
learn  music  superabundantly,  as  sometimes  is  the  case 
now  where  people  engage  in  emulous  contest  in  it  for  the 
profits  accruing  from  out-doing  one  another:  they  only 
learn  it  so  far  as  necessary  to  enjoy  its  delicious  melody 
and  rhythm.*'  This  most  detestable  clause  in  Aristotle's 
politics  has  long  since  crumbled  away  before  Christianity's 

40  Idem,  Polilie;  VII,  Ix,   I  9. 

41  Id..  It.    1  3. 

43  Id.,  Pol.,  VII,  Tlli,   i  6;  III,  lil.  2. 
«Id.,  III.   111.   2,  7. 

44  Id..   Pol.,  Ill,   Hi,  0. 
«»  Id.,  VII,  Tiii.  6,  8. 
••1(1.,    PoL,   VIII,    Ti,    4. 
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well  tried  precept.    "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire"** 
— one  of  our  bulwarks  of  democratieal  government. 
Aristotle's    oligrarchy    emphatically    forbids    work    people 
the  right  of  citizenship,  especially  the  day  wage  earners. 

Where  a  skilled  artisan  attains  to  weaith  he  may,  in  tbe 
ideal  state,  become  a  citizen.*'  Under  the  Pagan  regime 
this  narrow  and  contemptuous  ruling  is  tbonght  fit  for  an 
oligarchy  based  on  optimates  and  slaves. 

Theophrastus  who,  after  Aristotle's  withdrawal,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Lyceum,  described  the  wape-caming  class  as 
domestics  or  slaves  at  large — "people  who  shamelessly  dnTe 
taverns  and  brothels.  They  are  also  known  as  mercenaries 
and  hucksters  who  live  on  the  grains  of  gambling,  lottery- 
booths  and  cook-shops,  gaining  up  the  dishonorable  win- 
nings and  letting  their  own  mothers  starve." 

Demosthenes,  still  consiaered  high  authority  in  many 
things,  is  not  much  milder.  He  railed  at  ..l^hines  be- 
cause he  was  the  son  of  a  sausage  man  in  very  poor  cir- 
cumstances.*' 

Demosthenes  like  Cicero  despised  the  lowly.  "He  who 
carries  on  low  and  despisable  business  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  deeds  of  moral  quality;  for  men  are  al- 
ways in  reality,  in  thought  and  in  deed,  what  their  call- 
ing in  life  designates.     This  is  a  logical  necessity."  " 

Lucian  the  satirist  of  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
who  spoke  and  wrote  the  best  classic  Greek  although  of 
Samosata  3o0  miles  to  the  north  of  Nazareth,  was  poor 
and  imdertook  to  learn  sculpture.  Breaking  a  partly  fin- 
ished slab  of  marble  and  getting  soundly  punished  for  it, 
he  left  his  master  and  went  home  where  he  dreamed  out 
his  ideal  of  the  relative  merits  of  art  and  science.  The 
dream  was,  that  two  young  females,  one  called  Art  and 
the  other  Ijcaming,  were  in  love  with  a  certain  young 
man.  Each  sought  to  win  him  by  the  comparative  merit 
of  her  trade.  Art,  as  Lucian  portrays  it,  appeiars  before 
him  clad  in  the  dirty  overalls  of  the  workingman,  s{>ecked 
with  marble-dust,  hands  calloused  with  hard  work.  She 
promised  him  a  good  income,  a  strong  healthy  physique, 
and  reminded  him  of  the  glory  of  Phidias,  Polyeletns  and 
other  great  masters. 

4r  Krw  TMtimeot.  L*kt.   x,   7. 

UAri«toll«.    Politie:    III.    ii.    8:    Ki.    S. 

M  Tbcophrwtn*.      Bt>>ie»l  Charfttrt,  Tt,   B.   C.   ttxnil  300. 
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Science  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  the  argument: 
"As  a  sculptor  thou  art  but  an  artisan,  without  celebrity, 
of  mean,  low  mental  status;  one  only  of  a  vast  mass  of 
humanity.  Sliouldst  thou  become  a  Phidias  or  a  Poly- 
cletus  and  build  for  the  world  wonderful  and  admirable 
productions,  then  indeed  would  everyone  admire  thy  art; 
but  no  reasonable  creature  desires  thy  part ;  for  however 
cunning  thou  raayst  become,  Ihou  thyself  art  forever  ^ 
doomed  to  remain  only  a  mere  laborer."  °-  This  ancient  ^ 
taint  received  its  death  blow  under  the  rules  of  Jesus;  so 
much  so  that  no  such  contempt  attaches  to  Raphael,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  or  Michael  Augelo.  Work,  from  the  very 
tirst  has  been  not  only  honorable,  but  correctly  considered, 
a  means  of  measuring  honor  and  worth.  Thus  a  complete 
revolution. 

Plutarch,  styled  the  honorable,  just  and  fair  critic  of 
human  character  and  its  dealings  with  the  ethics  of  men, 
is  equally  severe  against  the  laboring  class.  He  writes, 
about  A.  D.  75-80:  "Virtuous  dealings  only  allure  imita- 
tions, morally  considered;  quite  different  with  other,  and 
often  more  material  things,  for  these  we  may  admire 
without  desiring  to  ourselves  do  similarly.  On  the  con- 
trary we  despise  the  authors  of  works  we  are  delighted 
with.  People  love  unguents  and  purple  raiment  but  per- 
fumers and  dyers  are  considered  to  be  mean  handicrafts- 
men, nothing  more.  Antisthenes  the  cynic  most  wisely 
said,  when  they  were  applauding  Ismenias  for  the  deli- 
cious tones  of  his  flute:  'very  fine  music,'  said  the  philos- 
opher. 'He  belongs  to  the  meaner  sort,  otherwise  he 
could  not  play  so  finely.' 

"Philip  of  Macedon  reproached  his  son  Alexander  who 
learned  to  play  the  cithara  at  a  neighboring  inn,  with  the 
words:  'Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  play  so  welH  Honor 
enough  for  the  muses  when  a  kiug  dignifies  them  by 
becoming  their  audience.  But  whoever  degrades  him- 
self by  making  it  a  mean,  low  biisiness  betrays  his  indif- 
ference toward  the  beautiful  and  good.  No  young  man 
with  preferred  natural  gifts  wishes,  under  the  eye  of  Ju- 
piter in  Pisa,  or  of  Hercs  in  Argos,  to  become  a  Phidias 
or  a  Polycletus;  nor  an  Anacreon,  Philemon  or  Archi- 
lochus  because  delighted  by  their  poetry.  It  follows  not 
that  we  should  treasure  him  whose  works  do  excite  our 
admiration  and  joy'."  "     We  have 


•2  LuciftD,    Somnivm,  6*9. 
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deriug.  The  sense  of  so  imperfectly  brought  out  by  aoy 
translation  that  we  are  unable  to  use  it.'*  Though  the 
labor  product  was  admired,  the  creator  of  it  was  despised. 
To  us  modems  this  is  almost  incomprehensible.  Quite  so, 
except  we  recognize  the  gradual  inroads  upon  the  ancient 
family  blood,  and  its  ultimate  uprooting,  through  the 
resistance  to  the  insult  by  labor  itself,  backed  by  the 
new  regime. 
Again,    Plutarch,   writing   on    education,   cares   nothing 

i^'    for  anyone  but  the  rich;  the  remainder  might  as  well  be 
resigned  to  their  fate  which  had  not  favored  tbem.°* 

The  brother-in-law  of  Phocion,  that  is,  brother  of  his 
first  wife,  Cephisotodus  by  name,  lived  by  his  art  as  sculp- 
tor, and  the  family  were  not  considered  first  citizens  of 
the  city.  Phocion  was  one  of  the  verj-  few  generals  of  an- 
cient limes  who  rose  from  the  ranks.  His  own  father 
was   a  pestle-maker  by   trade."    Yet   he   himself   always 

ly    had  an  openly  expressed  contempt  for  the  working  peo- 

V    pie. 

Alexander  was  initiated  into  the  study  of  natural  history 
by  Aristotle.  He  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  perform 
useful  services  at  healing;  and  actually  performed  heal- 
ing acts  in  his  empire."  The  news  that  the  father  of  En- 
menes  had  for  a  profession  that  of  flute-playing  at  funerals 
in  the  Thracian  Cheronesus  by  which  to  make  a  living 
for  himaelf  and  family,  was  trumped  up  by  the  Mac- 
edonian dignitaries  who  were  loth  to  permit  Grecians  in 
their  territory,  Eumenes  being  a  stranger.  The  father 
was  a  respectable  man ;  at  any  rate  he  was  a  table-mate 
of  Philip  the  king."  But  the  whole  affair  shows  the  con- 
tempt that  was  universally  felt  against  labor.  Agathocles, 
Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  began  his  career  as  a  potter  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  In  commem- 
oration of  his  former  calling  he  used  to  put  earthen  pots 
and  jugs  beside  golden  ones."  But  the  native  pride  of 
the  Greeks  seldom  permitted  them  to  humiliate  them- 
selves in  this  manner,  or  to  Dull  men  up  out  of  the  dark 

•<  For  mach  that  !•  Talasble  on  th»  whimBical  contempt  fait  b^  tb* 
ancient  ariatocrata  afatnit  labor,  see  Drumann'a  marniflceni  reaaarehca, 
in  ArbtUtr  und  Communitlen  in  Oritehtntand  und  R»m.,  p««iai. 

S8  Plutarch,    Dt   Pucrum   Bd%tcationet   11. 

••Id.,  Phocion.  4  and   IS. 

•rid.,   ilexandtr.   8. 

tlComelloa   Nepoa,    Eumtn**,    1;    iGlian,    I:    Platarch,    K<mtn*t. 

•t  Plularch,  Apethefmt,  rtg.  <l  imp.;  Athansna,  DtipnotemliitUt, 
11,  18;  Polybioa,  BiittrU,  13,   15;   15,  36. 
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pits  of  disgrace,  like  that  of  labor,  to  a  place  of  recognized 
honor. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  influence  of  the  taint  there 
were  strong  men  who,  knowing  within  their  hearts  that 
labor  was  honorable,  dared  to  be  brave.  Thus  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ  it  was  not  expected  of  Cleantbes  the 
follower  of  Zeno  in  the  Stoa,  that  he  should  seek  to  con- 
ceal the  night-work  on  which,  at  his  trade,  he  earned  his 
living  to  strengthen  bim  for  delivering  his  lectures  be- 
fore the  Areopagi  or  iu  the  more  private  school-work  coa- 
neeted  with  his  useful  life."* 

Iphicrates  was  a  low-bom  vaea;  according  to  some  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker.  When  Harmodius,  kinsman  of 
Pisistratides  the  hipparcb,  treated  Iphicrates  with  con- 
tumely on  account  of  it,  the  latter  replied:  "My  race  be- 
gins with  me,  thine  ceases  with  thee."'^  This  is  another 
scintillation  giving  light  to  the  dark  chasms  of  contempt 
into  which  honest  industry  was  sunk. 

Attalus  III.,  whose  crazy  tricks  caused  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  persecution  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of 
Pergamos  and  vicinity  over  which  he  reigned,  seems  to 
have  had  the  labor  question  uppermost  in  his  brain.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Perganienian  monarchs.  There  ap- 
pears reason  to  coDJecture  that  he  feared  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves,  which  caused  him  to  bargain  away  to  the 
Romans  his  inheritance;  presumably  to  get  their  protec- 
tion from  his  dreaded  enemies  at  home.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  to  torture  bis  suspects;  and  to  perfect 
his  art  in  cruelty  became  a  practical  gardener,  taking  les- 
sons in  the  chemistry  of  gardening  in  order  to  produce  his 
own  poisons  with  which  to  kill  numbers  of  imaginary  foes. 
With  these  poisonous  plants  he  practiced  and  toyed  until 
his  death.  Immediately  after  that  event  a  great  insur- 
rection broke  out  for  the  succession,  in  which  the  slaves 
and  free  organized  workingmen  sided  with  the  pretender, 
a  hanaus  or  laborer  and  an  illegitimate,  against  the  legiti- 
mate successor.  This  was  the  Aristonicus  whose  great 
slave  rebellion — one  of  the  hugest  of  ancient  times — we 
have  already  described  in  our  chapter  on  ancient  slave 
rebellions.*'  Diocletian  planted  upon  grounds  of  his 
private   estate   at    Salona,    poisonous    and    other   noxious 

•o  Dlogeon   Laertes,   1,  5. 

•1  ArlttoUe,  Rhttorie.  I,   7,   PMudo-Flatarch.   Dt  KobnUat*,  cmp.  31. 

M  BQcher,  ^u/>(dndf  d>r  «n/r«ira  irhtUer,  S.   100-114. 
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plants.  For  what  exact  purpose  we  are  not  properly  In- 
I'ormed.  But  be  wrote  a  wurk  on  horticulture.  We  make 
these  remarks  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  rapidly  on- 
ward marching:  strides  of  Christianity  and  the  social  rev- 
olution already  in   Diocletian's  time  beginning  to  be  felt. 

When  a  boy,  Alexander  who  .was  swift  at  the  races,  was 
asked  if  he  would  match  himself  with  the  competitors, 
"Yes,"  he  retorted:  "I  would  had  I  kings  to  race  with." 
Plutarch  relates  this  story  as  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
queror's virtues.**  The  facts  are  that  at  the  races  the  fleet- 
est men  were  matched  sometimes  irrespective  of  birth  or 
trade;  but  the  future  conqueror  of  the  world  was  too 
proud  to  humble  himself  by  setting  a  democratic  example. 
We  may  remark  that  little  progress  has  since  been  made 
by  way  of  extinguishing  this  foolish  pride. 

In  the  manufactories,  ergasteria,  most  of  the  ancient 
workmen  were  slaves,  and  the  states  of  Greece  sometimes, 
especially  in  war  in  which  the  poor  creature  had  no  pa- 
triotic interest,  lost  heavily  by  their  running  away  to  find 
work,  more  liberty  and  better  fare.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  20,000  slaves  decamped  from  Attica  where 
they  were,  as  property  of  the  state,  at  work  making  the 
machinery  clothing  and  equipments  of  that  celebrated  and 
prolonged  conflict.  But  whither t  Directly  over  to  the 
Spartan  garrison  at  Decelea,  the  armories  of  the  deadly 
and  jealous  enemies  of  Athenians  who  were  hilt  to  hilt 
in  the  fierce  fray  for  the  hegemony  of  the  Hellenic  Pen- 
insula! Here  the  20,000  workmen  wheeled  their  brawn 
and  brain  into  arms  and  munitions  which  undoubtedly  de- 
cided the  great  struggle  against  the  Athenians.** 

The  orator  Lysias  owned  a  shield  factory,  aapidoptgeion, 
in  which  he  had  120  slaves,  property  of  the  estate,  and 
probably  in  company  with  his  brother  Polemarch.  Thirty 
of  the  slaves  fell  upon  and  murdered  Polemarch  for  his 
money.     Slaves  were  very  dangerous  in  ancient  days.*' 

If  the  student  of  sociology  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
causes  of  Demosthenes*  slurs  at  ^"Eschines,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  eloquence  twitting  him  of  mean  birth,  let  him 
read  Xenophon  and  others  of  his  own  period.  Demos- 
thenes was  owner  by  inheritance  of  two  manufactories; 
one,  a  bulcherknife  and  the  other  a  beilstead  factory.     The 
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knife  shop  netted  kiiu  a  sum  of  30  minae,  $541.50  an- 
nually, and  the  uechanics,  32  in  number  who  perfonued 
the  labor,  were  slaves,  and  his  own  property.  The  bed- 
stead  factory  turned  out  goods  yielding  12  minae  net,  or 
$216.60  of  earnings  with  the  labor  of  20  slaves.  But  the 
relative  value  of  money  was  enormous  compared  with  to- 
day. The  total  net  income  from  the  labor  of  these  52  slaves 
working  for  him  in  the  two  factories  araoimted  to  42  minae, 
$758.10.  After  the  death  of  his  father  and  a  settling  of 
all  indebtedness,  an  inventory  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
business  was  prosperous  and  a  large  stock  of  manufac- 
tured articles  and  also  of  raw  material  was  left  clear.*' 

Eunus  the  slave  was  a  prophet.  He  foretold  to  his  fol- 
lowers at  Eniia  in  Sicily,  the  fact  that  he,  being  a  Syrian, 
a  prophet  of  Anlioch,  was  to  become  a  king;  and  that  his 
work  should  be  the  seed  of  an  ail-spreading  revolution 
which  should  break  the  bondsmen's  cords. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Eunus  had  also  his  plan 
of  salvation,  like  all  tlie  reformers  of  ancient  days.  His 
method,  however,  of  realizing  it  varied  from  tliat  of  Ly- 
eurgus  and  Plato  and  Aristotle,  about  in  proportion  with 
his  comparative  condition.  The  aristocrats  were  edu- 
cated and  refined  men;  whereas,  Eunus  was  a  poor  slave, 
without  letters.  And  what  was  this  plant  It  was  based 
on,  and  carried  out,  entirely  from  tlie  central  idea  of  t-x- 
tinction,  by  an  almost  complete  extermination  of  the  ruling 
and  possessing  class,  and  the  rebuilding  of  an  empire  or 
government  upon  the  same  ground,  but  out  of  the  purely 
laboring  element — in  other  words,  the  exact  equality  of 
all  men.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  purely  anarchical  idea 
ever  put  in  full  force  and  practically  carried  out  upon  a 
vast  scale.  Furthermofe — and  logically  too — it  struck 
the  world  just  a(  the  time  when,  according  to  Polybius, 
Rome  commenced  to  decay.  It  succcciled,  and  logically 
enough,  to  the  slave-crammed  population.-^  in  Plato's  ideal 
republic  of  the  "Blessed";  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
through  his  immensely  popular  philosophy,  he  had  indoc- 
trinated all  Rome — and  her  naturally  savage  military  dis- 
position— with  the  needful  excuse  for  spreading  this 
beastly  institution  of  slaveiy.  Eunus  with  his  cataclysmal 
arms  in  Sicily,  and  Gracchus  with  his  magiiiHcent  powers 
of  family  prestige,  wealth  and  natural  manhood,  at  Rome, 
fought  a  contest  against  Plato  and  the  insolent  lords  for 

M  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  II,  7 ;  Denuwthenea,  Oraiio,  V,  106,  9. 
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just  10  years,  such  as,  search  the  records  &• 
Bot  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  aauaU  of  hii 
or  modem.     Eunus  began  b;  an  extenmnatioi 
emies,  the  slave-bolding  rich.    He  marebed  hii 
into  Enna,  as  related  in  our  ninth  chapter  an 
work  of  blood   and   devastation   tbe  same   bo 
giving  either  forewarning  or  quarter.    As  hjsj 
been  merciless  to  tbe  slave,  so  his  plan  of  a 
merciless  to  tbem.     To  stamp  out  the  entire 
timatesi  was  bis  bent  and  determination,  leavin) 
to  tell  the  tale  of  woe.'^     It  was  the  "eye-for-ey 
for-tooth"  referred  to  by  a  later  Messiah  in  hi 
mon  on  the  Mount,  after  the  unfortunate  bi 
aable  experience  of  these  "men  of  old  time" 
to  him  the  futility  of  the  plan  of  Eunus,        * 

Plato  had  been  dead  but  a  oonpte  of  centd 
had  grasped  his  popular  idea  of  govemmeni 
an  aristocracy  grounded  in  human  slavery 
surged  into  the  great  waves  of  warfare  with  tl 
vice  of  PUto  in  his  "Republic  of  the  Blessc 
was  working  to  the  master's  lines.  Slaves 
thronged  into  the  marts  as  Rome's  prison e 
Eunus,  one  of  them,  was  a  prophet  and  his  I 
dess,  as  he  frankly  believed,  was  directing  h 
this  storm  of  vengeance  and  of  blood.  It  wai 
a  chaos  of  human  life  among  a  vast  population 
at  that  time  was  populous.  Dionysioa  the  tyra 
bis  yawning  prison- workshops  and  these  ergasU 
copied  into  every  city  and  hamlet.  Eunus  se 
from  these  horrid  slave-dens  60,000  workmen, 
his  ranks  to  a  vast  army  of  200,000  warriors,  i 
by  his  edict  of  emancipation,  became  destroyen 
and  Roman  life.     Devastation  I 

But  who,  when  he  calmly  looks  at  tbe  gei 
tioiis,  after  the  brare  words  of  Diodorus  ii 
hut  tattered  fragments  of  history  of  this  terr 
of  i-etribution,  will  say  that  even  the  scourgi 
tered  to  those  haugiity  millionaires,  did  not  1 
most  inestimable  goodT  Were  not  these  lee 
saryt  Did  not  (he  world,  in  its  tardy  deve] 
of  barbarism,  learn  by  the  sorriest  experience 

A7  We  fltid  In  Diodonii,  SUtoriett  the  Rtatementp  qu 
lOOp  that  Antigen**,  one  of  the  rich  men.  wfte  exempted 
|e«nce  on  account  of  a  preriouk  promUe ;  ab  1v«a  Abo 
th«  klnd'tienrted  d*u(lit«r  of  Dunophlliu  Ip.  1S6). 
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more  fundamental  expression  of  reason,  incrusted  in  the 
then,  and  for  ages  afterwards,  unfathomable  words  of  ad- 
vice vouchsafed  us  by  the  last  of  the  prophets  and  Mes- 
siahs, to  wit:  that  kindly  treatment  was  aa  coals  of  fire 
upon  their  hard  masters'  heads  t 

Drimakos  bad  his  plan.  It  was  a  plan  as  fine  in  its  de- 
tails as  it  was  strange  in  its  conception.  He  set  up  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  in  the  lofty  jungles  of  his  mountain  crag. 
He  emancipated  all  slaves  after  their  having  passed  ex- 
amination as  of  a  civil  service.  When  once  a  runaway  had 
passed  this  rigorous  test  be  made  htm  or  her  a  member  of 
his  Blessed  government  upon  an  equality  as  severe  as  it 
was  democratic.  He  forced  the  rich  citizens  of  the  green 
valleys  below,  to  support  him  and  his  chosen  angels  of  this 
aerial  paradise;  and  for  long  decades  of  time  had  but  to 
go  down  with  his  bands  of  warriors,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  get  from  the  bams,  cellars  and  orchards  the  richest 
of  nature's  gifts.  And  the  plan  worked  charmingly  even 
to  his  tottering  old  age. 

A  very  clearly  designed  plan  was  that  of  Aristonicus  of 
Pergamus,  whose  anti-slavery  rebellion  followed  that  of 
Eunus.  He  promised  the  working  people  who  were  in 
great  fear  of  being  sold  into  slavery — a  thing  which  ac- 
tually came  to  pass  after  their  defeat — that  if  they  would 
take  up  arms  with  him,  they  Ghould  have  a  kingdom  of 
the  "Blessed";  that  they  should  be  made  equal  witii  all 
men,  and  become  citizens  of  the  sun,  heliopolitai,  which 
in  their  minds,  since  they  worshiped  the  sun  as  their  re- 
ligion, was  to  be  inhabitants  of  a  heaven  on  earth,  a  de- 
mocracy yearned  for  even  to  our  day.  With  remarkable 
faith  and  energy  they  took  up  arms,  fighting  for  their 
earthly  paradise  and  when  defeated,  suffered  like  mar- 
tyrs, many  of  them  upon  the  cross. 

Spartacus,  the  last  of  the  ancient  labor  revolters,  whose 
enormous  defeat  went  far  toward  convincing  future  phi- 
losophers and  agitators  that  a  halt  must  be  called  to  the 
destructive  havoc  of  reform,  had  a  clearly  traced  plan. 
He  wished  to  set  the  bondsmen  free.  For  himself  and 
hia  Thracians  and  Qauls  he  wanted  freedom  to  return  to 
his  native  hills,  thinking,  in  his  seemingly  innocent  sim- 
plicity, that  this  was  the  highest  liberty — the  enjoyment 
of  his  boyhood's  home. 

The  mightiness  of  this  man  is  seen  in  the  two  great 
facts;     First,  that  his  life  was,  as  it  were,  a  prodigious 
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blast  of  nnparalleled  military  power  against  the  wronga 
which  despots,  backed  by  military  machinenr,  inflicted 
upon  labor;  and  secondly,  that  through  this  awful  and 
exterminatory  blast,  and  by  dint  of  its  mightiness,  the 
wondering,  inquisitive  and  learning  world  was  taught 
that  the  horrors  of  military  despotism  cannot  be  cured, 
but  must  ever  be  aggravated,  by  the  application  of  mili- 
tary means.  Through  Spartacus  mankind  awakened  to 
realize  that  other  means  than  that  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  must  be  tried  before  the  lowly 
millions  of  toil  could  be  lifted  to  the  dignity  and  equality 
of  their  calling. 

Let  these  remarks  suffice  then,  to  introduce  one  who 
came  next  in  the  order  of  the  prophets  and  messiafas;  but 
this  time  'nnth  a  statesmanship  whose  plan  did  not  prov« 
a  failure.     And  what  was  this  planf 

Jesus,  a  tradesman,  messiah  and  prophet,  coming  just 
one  hundred  years  after  Spartacus,  was  obliged  to  labor 
and  struggle  during  the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  to 
support  himself,  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  Min- 
isters of  his  Gospel,  who  preach  it  from  any  other  stand- 
point, do  so  only  because  they  have  been  imposed  upon 
by- the  ruling  of  prelates  who,  since  Constantine's  politi- 
cal amalgamation  with  Neo-Platonism  which  upheld  both 
chattel  and  wage-slavery  and  was  no  ingredient  of  the 
original  precept,  forsook  the  master  and  backslid  into 
paganism. 

He  did  not  deny  his  lowly  condition."  Right  at  the 
close  of  the  Augustan  or  Qolden  Age,  after  the  communes 
and  trade  unions,  with  Clodius  at  their  head  in  Rome,  had 
stormed  lawyer  Cicero  out  of  his  life,  while  that  great 
tempest  of  agitations  was  yet  surging  on,  shaping  those 
memorable  utterances  of  great  jurists  like  Ulpian,  to  the 
effect  that  all  men  are  bom  equal ;  '*  at  that  epoch-making 

as  N.  T.  Mark,  Ti,  S :  "Ii  not  thii  the  urponter,  the  son  of  Mmtj, 
■  nd  ars  not  hi*  liiten  hrra  with  uil"  Aping  the  ariitocrtcr  of  pi- 
raniim  which  thia  worlclncman  dethroned,  the  aubseqaeDl  prieithood 
hM   TKinly   endeavored   to   trace   hia   nnealocr   back   to    Abranam. 

»9  CIpian,  Dig  ft,  L.,  zrii,  82:  "So  far  aa  the  civil  right  ia  oon- 
cerned.  alavea  are  not  coniidered  anjrtbing;  not  ao  however,  the 
natural  right,  for  In  the  natural  right,  all  men  are  equaL"  TbuJ 
Ulpian  who.  iome  160  years  after  Christ'a  labora  cloaed,  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  the  already  great  liberating  movement  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian all  around  him,  wrote  theee  worda,  terrible  to  the  Roman  opil- 
matea.  Justinian  afterwards  embodied  them  in  his  Pandects.  Who 
shall  say  that  Ulpian's  brutal  assaaaination  by  a  mob  of  soldiers  was 
not  his  punishment  for  righteous  judgment  t  Again.  Florentinui,  not 
long    after    the   tima   of   Oataa,    wrote:     "The  conditioo    of   aUrary  H 
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period,  himself  born  to  the  stigma  of  labor,  Jesus  was  able 
to  plant  seed  which  has  reared  a  system  so  democratical 
that  it  has  already  virtually  overcome  the  terrible  slave 
system  and  with  it  the  contempt  of  labor;  and  his  whole 
plan,  though  extremely  revolutionary,  is  rapidly  prevail- 
ing as  people  become  wise  in  their  understanding. 

In  the  incipieney  of  his  "state"  of  a  perfect  society  which 
TertuUian  calls  a  coetus  (meaning  a  union),'"  Jesus  con-  . 
siders  working  people  regardless  of  trade  or  calling,  to" 
be  the  best  element  from  which  to  choose  his  advisers. 
Among  them  were  four  Bshenncn,"  one  cu.stom  house 
clerk,'*  designated  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  publicans,  who  were  at  that  time  hated  by  the 
poor  people  as  the  meanest  of  men.  The  other  seven  were 
of  various  trades  or  professional  callings.  There  is  ap- 
parently no  claim  extant  that  any  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles whose  names  have  become  more  renowned  in  the 
world  than  any  others  in  the  annals  of  our  common  race 
with  the  exception  of  the  Master  himself,  of  Pawl,  and  a 
few  others,  were  anything  but  poor  workmen — a  vahiable 
assurance  to  any  at  the  present  day  who  languish  in  doubt 
lest  the  venture  of  their  powers  upon  the  labor  move- 
mnt  may  result  in  no  glory  to  themselves  and  their 
names. 

The  organization  of  the  early  Christians,  as  we  have  con- 
stantly shown,  was  based  purely  upon  the  principle  always 
advocated  by  all  labor  organizations,  yearned  for  by  the 
myriad  slaves,  and  emphatically  demanded  by  Christ,  its 
founder  and  his  followers,  to  the  effect  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  whatever  the  social  inequality  unjustly  im- 
posed upon  some  by  licensed  managers  of  the  products  of 
their  toil.'*  The  original  fathers  struck  out  openly  for 
all  that  promised  equality  and  democratical  ends. 

Jesus  forbids,  in  his  ideal  state,  and  even  the  approaches 
to  it,  that  men  should  engage  in  war  or  conflict  of  any  kind. 
"Whosoever  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him  the 

proTJded  for  by  >  code  of  rights  for  high -born  cttlieni,  by  which  m 
maD  may  be  anbjecied  to  ao  outside  owner  or  master  contrary  to 
nature."  Vifut,  1,  v,  4;  Bockb,  Lauritcht  SObThtrgvirkt,  8.  123, 
declares  that  the  Christians  of  these  parts  extinguished  the  slave  sys- 
tem   entirely. 

70  Tertullian,  Apology.  XXXIX,  1:  "We  come  tofether  in  oar 
brotherhood  and  our  congregation  in  order  that  we  may  wallc  and 
writ    together    aa   it   were   In    prayers    and   deeds." 

11  Matthm,  ir,   18,  21;   Hark,  1,   ID,  20. 

liUalthrv,  iz,   9;   Hark,  ii,    14. 

rs  Justin  lUnyr,  Dialogut,  zxxtI,  4;  Tarro,  D*  St  RvtUat,  IVmih. 
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other  also."  '*  He  certainly  modeled  his  plan  from  the  or- 
ganizations, the  brotherhoods  which  discarded  hatreds, 
and  with  them  the  competitive  system  entirely.  Instead 
of  hatred  one  for  another,  it  was  love  one  for  another." 
Socrates  who  says,  "We  are  all  thiasotes  of  this  god," '" 
comes  nearest  to  Christianity  of  ail  the  more  ancient  ad- 
vocates of  reform;  and  this  of  course  accounts  for  their 
IcilUng  him.  Plato  went  through  unscathed,  and  like  him 
Aristotle.  But  both  J>elieved  in  slavery  and  were  of  gen$ 
blood;  while  Socrates  was  a  bom  workingman.  So  Tike- 
wise  Jesus  was  killed  for  loving  labor  and  laborers  and 
denouncing  hatreds  together  with  the  ^stem  on  which 
they  are  based.  He  ruled  that  these  working  people 
were  fully  equal  to  any  other  class — a  moat  pronounced 
advancement  of  matters  in  the  ethics  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  world.''^ 

Socrates,  if  we  believe  bis  own  words,  was  a  member  of 
an  eranos,  or  a  thiasos,  for  Xenophon  quotes  him  as 
saying  so,  inasmuch  as  he  declares  to  his  friends  and  dis- 
ciples gathered  about  him,  that  "under  this  god  we  are  all 
thiaaotfs."  He  was  not  an  Essene.  His  last  words,  as  he 
lay  dying,  reminded  his  disciples  that  they  (the  thiasotai, 
or  brethren),  owed  their  cook  for  a  chicken  on  which  they 
had  banqueted,  and  entreated  them  not  to  forget  to  pay 
it  These  communes  drank  wine,  sacrificed  lambs,  had  for- 
tune-tellers, messiahs,  prophets,  married  and  brought  np 
children,  and  within  their  sacred  pale  had  "nil  things 
common."  This  is  what  the  early  Christians  organizeid 
their  first  communities  upon;  and  it  certainly  seems,  con- 
sidering their  lowliness  and  the  fact  that  they  were  mostly 
workingmen  and  women,  that  Christianity  was  the  organ- 

1*MaUhtw,   ▼,  39. 
7S  Idfm.  T,  44. 


•aT>  lh*t  >t  the  ijmpoaiora,  in  all  probabililT  of  •  tbiuo*  club,  he  mad* 
111*  followinc  (peech:  "So  it  sc«m*,  uid  he  (Socrat**),  O  eomradea; 
In  ■U  lilcelihood  we  ouraelvea  roaemble  the  great  epirit:  and  in  the 
realm  of  time,  the  mortal  probation,  our  life  ia  the  aame  in  atatur* 
and  ehape  ai  the  immortal  diTiniiiee.  but  when  once  fijiFd  in  our  aeata 
In  the  newer  form  and  ahape,  forget  not  that  then,  w*  are  all  thlaaote* 
and  member!  of  the  brotherhood,  under  Eroe,  the  Qod  of  Lore." 
Among  the  diiciple*  of  Socratea  waa  Xenophon  himieU.  The  eahiMt 
of  diicuaaion  waa  Love,  and  the  duty  of  men  to  lore  one  anocaar, 
Juit  aa  Jeiui.  at  aimllar  iympoaiumi,  uied  to  teach  the  r^eet  philaa»> 
phy  of  lore   nearly   500   yeara   afterward*. 

tT  Firit  Corinthiant,  It,  7.  The  church  got  an  earW  foothold  la 
Corinth.  Thia  great  city  waa  OTerrun  with  alaTea.  Or  SSO.OOO  ia- 
habitanta,    640.000    were  alave*.     Yet    Paul,   tpeakinc  *(alnn   Ibc  dia- 

iHnrtion*  which  "puff"  men  up,  one   aboTa  another,  aaka  Umib:     "Wka 

■■aakMb  thee  to  differ  from  atwtbart" 
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ization  invented  to  "PROCLAIM"  the  cult  which  the  secret 
commune  so  long  and  so  inveterately  had  in  secret  prac- 
tised. In  a  word,  the  revolution  of  Jesus  rose  from  a  deep 
meaning,  thoroughly  digested,  long  tried  and  powerful 
culture,  already  inculcating,  already  impregnating  the  opin- 
ion and  bias  of  that  great  working  majority,  the  down- 
trodden lowly  of  mankind. 

The  idea — ignored  by  Plato,  "the  father  of  idealism," 
and  hinted  at  in  Aristotle's  strange  prediction  " — of  a  so- 
ciety without  slaves  where  all  are  equal,  was  original  in 
the  secret  labor  communes;  but  so  far  as  its  open  propa- 
gation was  concerned,  it  was  original  wilh  Jesus,  totally 
and  definitely.  That  idea  could  not  mix  with  the  old  pa- 
ganism." Otherwise  the  ancient  cuUure,  philosophy  and 
great-mindcdness,  had  many  magnificent  virtues,  which 
prevail  to-day  and  which  farther  on,  we  shall  show  to 
have  belonged  not  to  paganism  but  to  labor.  Tlie  repu- 
diation of  paganism  by  the  culture  of  Jesus,  took  on,  in 
the  ignorant,  bigoted  world,  an  enormous  excrescence  of 
sujjemumerary  whims  arising  from  infantile  speculations 
of  men,  which  were  condensed  through  edicts  by  the 
councils  of  different  ages,  into  tyrannical  faith-cures,  in- 
quisitions and  superstitious  "standard  philosophies,"  and 
theological  regulations  which  arbitrarily,  building  on  such 
edicts,  destroyed  for  a  thousand  years,  the  culture  of  in- 
quiry founded  by  men  like  Aristotle  and  Socrates.  But 
this  very  spirit  of  inquiry  belongs  to  the  plan  of  Jesus.'" 

They  could  not  see  the  way  clear  to  mis.  The  age  we 
live  in  is  that  of  mixture  of  the  two  great  and  immortal 
plans.  It  is  the  culture  of  inquisitive  reason  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of  all  mankind.  This  equality  paganism  did 
not  allow. 

The  revolution  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  the  poor 
through  their  long  succession  of  revolts,  their  messiahs, 
secret  organizations,  and  at  last  their  early  Christianity, 
though  it  was  perverted  by  Constantine  and  a  long  suc- 
cession of  prelates  in  the  false  garb  of  faith  and  priest- 

ri  Arlttotle,  in  (Eeonomiet,  predicted,  forMbedowed  tliat  (btr«  mJcht 
•rriT*  >  itKte  of  deTsIopioeDt  in  which  there  would  be  no  ilerei.  Cf. 
id..  Pol..  I.  «. 

T*  Driper,  InteUtelual  Dntlopm*nt  at  Europe,  I,  obtp.  jiii,  Pati- 
ae»  't  <M  iff*  0/  Rfoton.  bu  eoown,  by  •  catting  amy  of  fecU.  thet 
t^  Inqaiiitire,  or  ioTeiti(ttint  spirit  end  iu  callnre  of  the  Greek 
Pro(rM*ii1*  tcbool  wonld  here  been  exlin>»ted  eltogether,  bat  for 
Mohammed  and  tba  Arabians  and   Spaniab   Moora. 

•»  rAMraJontetw,  t,  31 :  "ProTe  all  tbinta  and  bold  flit  th«t  vkJck 
to  I      •  ■■ 
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craft  daring  the  dark  ages,  never  for  a  moment  relin- 
quished its  bold  on  ite  real  revolutionary  idea.  That 
idea  was  the  equality  of  man,  the  teaching  by  the  poor, 
of  the  poor;  the  building-up  of  a  vast  civilization  with- 
out slaves,  with  one  God,  one  father  for  all  and  salvation 
of  all,  economically. 

When  Christians  concentrated  priest-power  into  despot- 
ism there  arose  another  vast  and  similar  order — the  Mo- 
hammedan— ^which  resumed  the  same  idea  and  in  Spain 
went  on  for  centuries  with  the  plan  Haaed  upon  equality, 
carrying  it  out  as  well  as  could  be  done  at  that  low  age. 
This  Mohammedanism  appears  to  have  saved  mankind  from 
sinking  forever. 

It  took  a  thousand  years  for  the  world  to  learn  and  prop- 
erly apply  the  new  system.  The  relapses  and  swoons  of 
the  early  centuries,  when  men  were  guided  by  ambitious 
demagogues,  were,  if  we  learn  to  reason  upon  them  aright, 
most  natural  things.  The  world  had,  throughout  all  the 
previous  ages,  been  cultivating  a  civilization  based  upon 
the  system  of  masters  and  slaves.  It  was  a  civilization 
competitive  in  all  respects.  It  had  never  known  a  moment 
of  socialistic  life.  If  its  lowly  millions  bad  built  up  and 
tried  a  socialism,  it  was  in  the  dense  penumbra  of  secrecy. 
Whenever  their  socialism  reached  the  light  it  had  always 
been  put  down  by  tlie  monster  power  of  slavery  and  its 
militanr  legions,  as  a  loathsome  and  filthy  thing;  for  it 
recognized  equality. 

Foolish  then  and  short-sighted  are  the  men  who  won- 
der at  the  vast  tumble-down  ag^es  of  demolition  that  super- 
vened over  the  immortal  revolution  of  Jesns  and  the  work- 
ing people,  who,  prying  their  socialistic  civilization  up 
through  this  despotism,  at  a  choice  moment  when  aristoc- 
racy was  rotting  by  its  own  loathsome  gangrene,  sent  their 
orators  out,  and  with  superhuman  struggles  urged  it  forth 
upon  the  broad  plane  of  day  where,  for  once  and  for  all, 
the  resplendent  sun  of  unmasked  intelligence  shone  upon 
it  with  beams  so  bright  that,  although  since  beclouded, 
it  now  rolls  onward  to  a  final  day.*' 

The  new  ages  had  to  be  built,  but  in  their  building 
their  architects  fell,  times  without  number  and  nearly  two 
thousand  years  rolled  over  the  world  before  all  things 
became    adjusted    to    this   civilization    they    have    ereet«l 

*i  Cootalt  /ii(«U*e<iM<  Dtv«tormmt  »t  Burop*.   Vol,  D,  for  »  tan 
•euuion. 
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upon  those  great  precepl^s  which  contain  and  set  forth  the 
economic  equality  of  mankind. 

This  emergence  of  the  culture  of  the  great  commune 
system  of  the  micient  lowly  out  of  the  secret,  into  the  open, 
out  of  the  irascible,  destructive,  the  bloody  and  warlike, 
into  the  peaceful  world,  which  took  place  at  Palestine 
after  the  great  and  last  disaster  under  Spartacus,  gave  to 
humanity  a  set  of  immortal  principles  to  accomplish  their 
economic  salvation.  So  inconceivably  great  was  tlie  change 
or  revolution  embodied  in  these  principles  that  our  race  in 
applying  them,  sank  into  a  swoon  and  well-nigh  lost 
them  forever.  Bi\t  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  1,900  years 
the  world  is  at  last  re-cmerging  from  its  thrall  and  is 
now  in  the  veiy  act  of  applying  them  as  a  permanent 
principle  to  its  political  economy. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  fiercest  stniggles  the  Christians 
ever  had  was  motived  by  the  working  people's  demand 
for  bread.  The  new  sect,  being  largely  of  the  labor  ele- 
ment, its  monks  naturally  were  in  their  sympathy  and  al- 
lowed vast  nuinbei-s  of  images,  palladiums,  amulets,  tal- 
ismans and  incantations  to  be  manufactured  for  the  uses 
of  every  conceivable  phase  of  pnesteraft.  There  came, 
during  the  middle  ages,  a  protest  against  it,  and  for  120 
years  the  war  of  the  iconoclasts  raged  against  the  working 
people  who  in  turn  were  savagely  upheld  by  the  monks. 
Thus,  as  ever  before,  the  aristocracy  were  against  labor, 
rightly,  perhaps,  for  in  course  of  ages,  industry  has,  in  the 
finer  civilizations,  given  up  its  hold  on  image-making;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  laboiing  classes  would  not  accept  Chris- 
tianity at  the  cost  of  their  means  of  life.  That  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  early  Christians  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  co-operatcrs  who  "had  all  things  common." 

"In  the  present  world  only  evil  reigns.  Satan  is  the  king 
of  the  earth,  or  prince  of  this  world.     All  obey  him."  " 

Now  working  people,  even  those  engaged  in  the  great  ad- 
vocacy of  labor,  and  the  absolute  equality  of  the  rights  of 
man,  may  possibly  be  misled  by  their  honest  belief  that 
Jesus,  in  talking  as  he  did  meant  only  the  world  to  come. 
He  meant  the  present,  just  as  he  said :  "The  kings  kill 
the  prophets:"  »3  "The  just  are  persecuted;"'  "Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  •* 

»}R«n(n,   TU  tfn  Jinu,  p.   11«;    N.  T.  John  xli,   31,   zK   30.  zri, 
11:  Second  Corinthians,  It,  4. 
MB«n»n,  li,  pp.  116,  IIT. 
»*llaahtw,  Ti,    10, 
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But  whoever  thoroughly  underatands  the  ancients,  well 
knows  that  among  all  the  numerous  turmoils  of  slaves,  of 
gladiators,  of  sgrarianism,  of  trade  unionists,  there  have 
been  prophets.  The  kings,  according  to  this  speech  of 
Christ,  killed  them.  We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
kings  and  rulers  were  not  satisfied  with  their  ordinary 
death ;  they  hung  them  and  their  followers  upon  the 
ignominious  cross."  "The  world  as  it  is,  is  the  enemy  of 
God."  ••  The  great  master,  speaking  in  his  exquisitely 
perfect  style  of  allegory,  always  represented  God  as  the 
piinciple  of  goodness — nature. 

Jesus  preached  openly  a  plan  or  system  of  absolute  jus- 
tice; and  he,  in  establishing  a  foothold  for  it,  also  per- 
ished on  the  cross.  The  kings  killed  the  prophets.  They 
had  just  killed  his  friend  and  forerunner,  the  vigorous 
agitator  and  member  of  the  order  of  free  masons,  John 
the  Baptist,  because  his  pure  character  and  love  of  virtue 
forbade  him  from  permitting  unattacked,  the  voluptu- 
ousness and  fornication  going  on  in  palaces  and  assigna- 
tion houses  of  Herod  and  "  intimates,  over  whom  reigned 
the  beautiful  but  silly  Herodias  by  whose  machinations 
Antipas  had  become  tie  cunning  ingrate  whom  Jesus  de- 
nominated the  "fox."  *'  John  and  Jesus  owe  their  death 
to  this  bloodthirsy  female  libertine.  Very  few  know  or 
even  seek  to  know  the  real,  human,  home-viewed  CAOBes 
of  these  renowned  events;  they  being  mixed  up  in  the 
mysticism  of  supernatural  predilection  and  bigotry.  When 
this  labor  movement  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
"second  coming,"  which  it  really  is,  we  shall  behold  the 
amazing  analogy  of  that  mighty  agitation  of  A.  D.  31-33, 
in  juxtaposition  with  ours  of  lS86-'96,  our  eyes  opened, 
our  hearts  gladdened  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  normal 
growth  of  18  centuries  which  have  shorn  it  of  mysticism 
and  theoBophy. 

Prophets  and  healers  were  everywhere.  The  wife  of 
Spartacus  was  both.  She  foretold  that  the  deeds  of  this 
gladiator  should  be  great,  by  divining  the  causes  of  the 
serpent  being  found  coiled  around  her  husband's  neck  and 

M  Sm  «u|>ra,  th«  ebipUrt  oo  Btriku  and  Vpritingt. 

••  R«naD,  Fit  d*  JU\u.  p.  117. 

*7  B4nkn,   <d«<n,   p.   Ill:     "Th«  well^nifh   incMtuoo*  liiiMn   at  kf 

Tut,   18;   JoHphat.    Warg  at  tk*  Jtiet,    VII.   6.    ^   and   al*«wb«te:   An- 
N«uMtM.  XVII,   IS. 

*S  Bm  EneyeltpadU  Britanniea,  ArtlcU  AnHpM. 
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face  during  his  sleep.  She  was  a  sorceress;  and  her  pre- 
monitory words  all  turned  out  too  true  to  the  cruel  capi- 
talists, for  whose  work  of  enslaving  the  people  Spartacus 
punished  them  with  some  of  the  most  disastrous  mili- 
tary defeats  and  humiliating  slaughters  to  be  found  in  the 
aanals  of  war." 

The  Essenes  had  their  prophets,  some  of  whom  turned 
off  such  excellent  examples  of  foretelling  that  they  be- 
came known  far  and  near."'  All  antiquity  was  full  of 
prophets;  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  us  modem  mor- 
tals, in  that  they  met  an  openly  expressed  belief  in  prog- 
nostication; whereas  the  people  of  modem  times  are  on 
the  alert  for  what  they  incredulously  and  correctly  char- 
acterize as  humbugs.  When  the  true  social  history  of  the 
past  shall  have  been  written,  and  all  its  available  phases 
presented  from  a  point  of  view  of  the  anti-slavery  or  anti- 
competitive movement,  we  shall  come  to  a  common  sense 
understanding  of  this  whole  mesh,  linked  together,  event 
with  event. 

Paganism  by  its  law  of  entailment  upon  primogeniture 
logically  made  every  child,  except  the  ftrst-bom,  or 
"anointed,"  a  menial,  a  chattel,  a  slave."' 

Jesus  with  a  majestic  swoop,  hurled  this  cruelty  from 
his  state  and  turning  to  ail  the  innocents,  with  an  ineffa- 
ble sweetness,  uttered  the  irresistible  command :  "Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;"  "  and  though  Plato  hove  the  consideration  of 
the  working  class  from  him  with  a  contempt  that  denied 
them  even  citizenship,  the  eloquence  of  Jesus  rang  out: 
"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."** 

Messiahsbips  and  prophetic  lore,  all  through  the  super- 
sdtious  ages  have  been  strategical  strongholds  of  eco- 
nomic philosophy.  They  have  entered  with  immaculate 
conceptions,  prophetic  powers,  voodooisms  and  fetichs. 
They  have  entered  into  all  the  efforts  of  the  poor,  strug- 
gling for  economic  emancipation.  But  they  have  acted  a 
potent  part  in  building  and  deeply  rooting  a  philosophy 
whose  slow  and  steady  culture  is  terminating  in  the  rea- 
sonable belief  that  such  monstrous  things   are  worthless 

It  C^ninlt,  rupra,  chipter  ix. 

to  Smith's  CycXopcedia  of  Bihlieal  IMtratvrt,  Anielt,  Biun—:  B«l- 
knntno,  Sachrichten  atu  dtm  i.U4rCkvm. 

ti  Sm  «upra,  ehipt«r  on  £(<u«iniian  Uyittriu,  toaohini  th*  errptia, 
•Dd  f»cr«l  wholeulc  murder  of  th*  Uboring  elemsat. 

ti  N.  T.  Uark,  x.   14. 
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and  that  the  purified  economic  philosophy  needs  no  mas- 
ters,  leaders  or  messialis. 

A  thousand  years  after  Lycurgus,  Jesus  denied  that  the 
estate  of  birth  and  family,  as  understood  by  the  Pagans, 
was  of  any  account  whatever.  Ue  laid  tiie  axe  at  the  root 
of  this  most  egregious  evil;  and  his  doctrines  have  been 
quietly  destroying  it  ever  since. 

From  B.  C  55,  the  date  of  Julius  Cassar's  invasion  of 
tlie  British  shores,  the  Roman  organizations  began.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Romans  mixed  freely  with  the  people 
whom  they  found  living  on  these  islands.  Settling  in 
Kent,  Middlesex  and  other  places,  they  taught  the  Britons 
as  we  have  elsewhere  explained,  the  mechanic  arts.  They 
also  taught  them  the  principle  of  combination  aigalnst  op- 
pression which  existed  there  in  all  its  rigors.  They  planted 
the  burial  societies  which  to  this  day  have  never  died  out; 
communes,  which  smothered  for  thousands  of  years,  still 
exist ;  trade  unions,  which,  though  often  stifled  into  guilds 
and  perhaps,  in  appearance,  suppressed,  smouldered  through 
lon^  generations  until  finally  allowed  to  resume.  Their 
burial  associations  were  in  Kent,  Middlesex  and  London, 
tlie  same  as  they  were  at  Rome — practically  more  trade 
union  than  burial  society. 

We  behold  witli  astonishment,  unable  to  comprehend 
because  ignorant  of  the  powers  of  transmission  through 
habit,  the  tendency  of  the  working  people  of  London,  to 
grasp  the  social  problem.  Yet  here  is  the  explanation. 
Their  omnipresent  burial  societies  are  at  heart  both  trade 
unions  and  socialist  communes,  just  as  were  those  of  their 
ancestors.  And  now  London  crops  out,  the  very  leader 
of  the  great  labor  movement  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
so  all  along.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  social  turmoils 
of  Jack  Cade,  of  Wickliff,  will  show  that  London  and  its 
vicinity  have  ever  been  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
Anglo-Saxon  cult  of  fraternity  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Brotherhoods. 

Our  inference  from  evidence  given  in  preceding  chap- 
ters, that  land  was  not  primevally  held  as  common  prop- 
erty will  be  challenged.  The  opposite  opinion  is  the 
popular  one.  But  we  have  all  tlirough  insisted  that  we 
do  not  claim  to  prove  it  only  in  connection  with  the 
Indo-European  stock,  whatever  may  be  hereafter  asoer- 
t«ined  as  to  others,  the  historic  evidence  shows  more  and 
re  conclusively  as  we  investigate,  that  the  original  settler 
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ras  the  paterfamiliati,  the  low  bully  who  took  the  land,  and 
built  about  him  tike  a  sovereign,  using  his  family  as  his 
slaves.  The  Aryan,  we  insist,  was  not  a  nomad.  Nomads 
were  the  first  runaway  sons  and  daughters  who,  unable 
to  endure  the  treatment  they  were  subjected  to,  organ- 
ized, revolted,  took  to  the  woods  and  built  up  sympathies 
and  self-help  coalitions  which  finally  developed  into  the 
numerous  social  unions  we  have  described,  and  gave  origin 
to  the  nomadic  life  of  the  patriarchal  system.  In  other 
words,  the  earliest  of  our  forefathers  were  the  mon- 
archical stock,  and  the  democratic  stock  followed.  So  we 
find  also,  true  to  the  principle  of  development,  that  the 
older,  or  monarchical  stock  is  gradually  dying  out  while 
the  democratic  stock  is  growing  little  by  little,  century 
by  century,  all  over  the  world  alike.  The  first  are  the 
aristocracy,  the  latter  the  working  people. 

We  have  stated  before  that  there  exists  a  similarity 
between  iSocrales  and  Jesus.  Tlie  more  this  fact  is  studied 
the  more  beautiful  the  parallelisms  appear.  Both  were 
workingnien  by  birth.  Both  preached  the  labor  question. 
Both  were  guided  throughout  their  lives  by  a  daemon ;  that 
is,  by  some  invisible  power  for  good ;  for  the  Qi-eek  dtemon 
was  God.  Both  were  betrayed  by  their  own  disciples.  Both 
were  orators  of  the  most  supernal  eloquence,  powers  of 
magnetism  and  getiius,  the  one  with  simile,  the  other,  al- 
legory. Neither  wrote,  but  both  like  the  true  workingman, 
were  indefatigable  in  deeds  and  left  their  followers  to  do 
their  writing.  Both  were  prophets  and  messiahs  and  both 
died  martjTS  to  their  cause.  To  carry  the  similitude  farther, 
both  were  surrounded  to  their  dying  hour  by  friends  who 
in  after  life,  rose  from  their  masters'  seemingly  inspired 
teachings,  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame — a  fame  which,  in 
both  cases,  based  clearly  on  the  economic  question,  has  been 
greater,  more  lasting  and  far  more  glorious  than  that  of 
any  other  men. 

But  Socrates  in  less  than  500  years,  could  only  block 
out,  and  crudely  present  what  Jesus,  in  2,000  years,  brings 
to  perfection.  From  the  great  sayings  of  the  reason- 
ing Socrates  arose  the  a.\iom  of  Aristotle,  to  be  up  and 
be  doing,  for  nothing  would  come  of  itself,  and  Jesus  in 
similar  manner  taught  Paul  to  prove  all  things;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good— the  basis  since  laid  down  by  Des- 
c^i^s  and  Bacon,  and  spontaneously  adopted  as  the 
ground-principle    upon    which    our    mechanico-progreseiye 
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enlightenment  thrives.  Ko  nation,  no  people  that  will 
not  accept  and  pattern  from  it  can  proceed.  They  most 
Unguinh  like  the  Monfrolian,  in  conservatism. 

L«t  U8  first  compare  the  prayers  of  these  two  masters 
with  those  of  others.  The  prayer  of  Socrates  ran  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"O  beloved  God  of  nature,  Guardian  of  many  a  clime  I 
Let  me  become  beautiful  within;  for  whatever  I  have 
outward,  I  eihould  be  at  {>eace  within.  Let  me  be  wise 
enough  to  consider  him  rich  who  hath  wisdom.  May  I 
be  endowed  with  but  enough  of  riches  as  no  one  except 
a  prudent  man  can  use  and  bear  without  pride."  •* 

There  was  a  dignified  and  honest  humiliation  about 
Socrates.  He  must  have  been  a  most  heroic  character. 
A  poor  workingman,  bom  to  a  trade,  and  never  owning 
more  than  a  third  class  bouse  to  live  in,  he  was  able — 
I  hough  he  went  barefoot  through  the  streets  of  Athens 
and  Borae  say,  almost  ragged  and  filthy — to  attract  and 
captivate,  and  actually  convert  into  thinkers  and  philoso- 
phers, some  of  the  wealthiest  young  aristocrats  of  that 
high-toned  city.  He  constantly  declared  that  he  was 
guided  by  some  unknown  spirit.  Jesus  was  also  thus 
guided.  Socrates  was  certain  of  nothing  until  he  had 
reasoned  the  objection  away  and  always  thought  that  be 
himself  knew  little  or  nothing.  The  same  unassuming 
sweetness  and  self-distrust  is  what  makes  the  character  of 
Jesus  so  lovely  and  captivating  that  all  the  ascerbity  of 
his   critics   melts   with    the    progress    of    their   arguments. 

The  last  scenes  of  Socrates  as  described  by  Plato  in  his 
Crito  and  his  Phtedo,  are,  for  their  wonderfully  affecting 
simplicity,  and  their  astonishing  disclosure  of  the  power 
of  human  resignation  and  of  spirit  over  the  flesh,  onpar- 
alleled  by  anything  that  exists  in  stoi^,  unless  we  except 
the  story  of  Jesus,  his  last  supper  and  exquisite  fortitude 
in  the  hour  and  agony  of  death. 

The  most  celebrated  and  oft-repeated  prayer  of  Jesus 
is  that  regarding  his  mission  in  favor  of  the  poor — the 
Lord's  prayer — in  which,  being  one  of  them,  he  uses  the 
second  person :  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  •*  It 
was  a  great  problem  among  the  poor  of  his  time,  bow  to 
get  enough  to  eat.  But  for  an  example  of  bis  pK>wer  to 
subjugate  the  hateful  spirit  of  intimidation  and  vengeanee, 
of  conceit   and   shallow   egoism   which   debased   hu   age, 

NPlklo,    PAmlriu,   Hn.  t  U»UKtv>,  Tt,   11. 
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nothing  can  equal  the  great  prayer  as  be  bung,  dying  in 
awful  agony,  upon  the  cross.  This  torture  had  been  the 
invention  of  fiends  of  the  prehistoric  ages;  by  creatures 
who  imagined  that  pain  was  the  ciystaUized  term  embody- 
ing both  vengeance  and  threat.  They  so  framed  both 
their  law  and  their  gibbet,  foreknelling  to  the  subjects,  by 
cramming  the  imagination  with  the  horror  of  pain.  Yet 
even  in  this  incomparable  agony,  with  the  spirit  at  the 
verge  of  departure,  and  the  body  writhing  in  qualms  such 
as  none  can  suffer  so  poignantly  as  a  young  man  of  his 
physical  courage  and  vigor  in  the  sensitive  prime  of  life's 
hopes  and  joys,  we  see  this  person  capable  of  casting  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and  meekly,  toucliingly,  begging  the 
Pan  of  Socrates;  the  Isis  of  the  therapeut;  the  Pallas 
Athene  of  Phidias,  the  Cybele  of  the  tbiasote,  the  Ceres 
of  Eunus,  the  Ood  of  Abraham  and  universal  Father,  to 
forgive  them — the  cruel  mob — for  they  knew  not  what 
they  did.'* 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  other  celebrated  prayers,  study 
their  exact  meaning  and  ask  ourselves  how  these  two  un- 
selfish and  self-sacrificing  prayers  of  Socrates  and  of 
Jesus,  differed  in  point  of  view  of  the  plan  of  salvation  for 
the  poor  and  laboring  lowly. 

One  of  the  oldest  that  we  have  is  that  of  Alcestis, 
the  faithful  wife  of  Admetus,  who  was  about  to  die  that 
her  husband  might  live.  She  invoked  the  altar  of  her 
family,  the  tomb  of  her  fathers,  the  fire-eternal  of  her 
hearth:  "0  holy  divinity,  mistress  of  my  gens  and  pater- 
nity !  This  is  the  last  time  that  I  bow  myself  before  thee, 
and  address  thee  my  prayers;  for  I  am  about  to  descend 
into  the  regions  of  the  dead.  Watcb,  I  pray  thee,  over 
my  children,  who  are  to  know  no  more  a  mother.  Give 
to  my  son  a  tender  wife,  and  to  my  daughter  a  noble  hus- 
band. Permit  that  they  may  not  die,  like  myself  before 
their  time,  but  let  them,  in  the  bosom  of  happiness  and 
riches,  find  a  protracted  existence."  •' 

All  is  selfishness.  The  family,  the  individual,  the  ego- 
ist, the  concentrated  wealth  of  slave  labor,  alone  to  be 
blessed,  but  not  s  word  for  the  suffering  world  out- 
eide. 

So  again,  another  ancient  aristocrat,  approaching  the 
tomb  of  a  rich  man  believed  to  be  happy  in  the  abodes 
below,  prays:  "0  thou  who  art  an  aristocrat  under  the 

M  N.  T..  Luk;  zzUi,  S4.  If  Xuripidti,  Aluttit,  leS-lflB. 
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sod."  ••  Another  prayer  of  a  selfish  son,  concerned  only  in 
the  welfare  of  bis  family  and  tlie  wealth  be  has  inherited, 
in  the  language  of  Euripides  likewise  invoking  his  dead 
father  now  a  god  in  the  beatitude  of  an  underground 
paradise,  reads:  "0  thou,  who  art  a  god  under  the 
ground,  preserve  me." 

But  Juvenal,  the  great  satirist,  a  freedman's  son  and  a 
low-bom,  had  the  kindness  of  Socrates.  In  one  of  his 
satires  Juvenal  prays.  His  prayer  is  for  the  poor  slave, 
in  bondage;  and  g^>od  old  Juvenal  died  in  exile,  on  the 
scorching  plains  of  an  African  desert. 

Xenophon  who  wrote  the  (Economics,  a  treatise  on  the 
habits  of  life,  makes  Isomachus  say  to  Socrates :  "I  open 
the  day,  each  morning,  by  saying  my  prayers,  like  a  gen- 
tleman well  brought  up."  •'  The  philosophers  among  the 
Greeks  always  said  their  prayers,  and  even  at  the  sympo- 
siums of  the  thiasotes  and  other  communes,  prayers  and 
psans  were  regukriy  oflfered.***  But  all  the  prpyers  of 
the  ancient  rich,  were  for  the  rich  and  noble.  ..^sohyluB 
makes  Orestes  pray  to  the  great  God  of  the  Greek  the- 
ogony  of  his  age,  as  follows:  "0  Zeus!  If  thou  lettest 
the  race  of  the  eagle  perish,  who  shall  hereafter  bear  the 
auguries  to  mortal  men  T"  ""  Nobody  but  the  aristocrat, 
allied  by  blood  to  the  God  himself,  could  carry  the  mes- 
sages from  the  high  to  the  low  of  mankind;  and  by  this 
culture  the  aristocracy  was  maintained  while  the  outcasts, 
the  low-bom  who  labored,  were  kept  down,  even  by  the 
prayers  and  entreaties  of  those  in  power. 

An  instance  of  the  kind  of  prayer  that  was  expected  by 
a  gatbeiing  of  ancients  before  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
is  told  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  a  convention  of  guesta 
called  to  examine  the  Septuagint  at  Alexandria,  about 
B.  C.  265.  An  old  Pagan  priest  was  called  on  to  offer  an 
extemporaneous  prayer,  and  he  made  it  with  such  show 
and  rhetorical  eloquence  that  it  caused  a  tumultuous  out- 
burst of  applause.'"'  How  different  from  the  command 
we  have  from  the  workingrnan.'"' 

Far  better  than  this  have  the  simple  aborigines  of  Amer- 
ica done.    The  prayer  of  the  Quiche  race  in  their  wander- 

•  •Eurlpidei.  Jdrm,   1004    (1016^. 

fi9  Xenophon,  CEconomict,  cap.  xi ;  ConvirU.  cmp.  it. 

100  Idem,    Uemorabitia  of  Socraltt.  1,   lii.  2. 

101  fichrlut,  CltotphoH.  248-240;  De  Coiugnce.  Bitloirt  d*l 
Clatttt  Nobln  «l  d«>  CUuitt  innoblitt,  p.  569. 

lot  Draper,   InttlltclutU  Dtvelopmtnt  of  Evropi,  VoL   I,  p.   B9, 
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ings  to  find  a  flied  habitation  was:  "Hail!  0  Creator,  0 
Former!  thou  that  art  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  0  Heart 
of  Heaven,  0  Heart  of  Earth!  give  us  descendants  and  a 
posterity  as  long  as  tite  light  endures.  Give  us  to  walk 
always  in  an  open  road,  in  a  path  without  snares;  to  lead 
happy,  quiet,  peaceable  lives,  fi-ee  of  reproach."  '"*  The 
Aztec  prayers  preserved  from  the  mouldering  antiquities 
of  Mexico,  touch  the  heart  as  if  they  miglit  be  labor  sup- 
plications; and  they  make  us  think  of  the  wandering  family 
outcasts  of  the  ancient  Aryan  race."" 

Socratea  and  Jesus  pray  with  a  similar  humiliation,  for 
improvement,  liberty  and  modest  emancipation  from  want 
while  the  others  prayed  for  a  continuation  of  the  powers 
and  riches  already  in  their  possession ;  and  the  farther 
we  investigate  these  two  characters  the  finer  and  more 
beautiful  appears  the  parallelism  between  them,  while 
their  natures  diverge  more  and  more  widely  from  the 
great  class  outside  the  social  pale,  buffeting  and  vaunt- 
ing in  the  competitive  billows  of  pride  and  arrogance. 

Not  a  few  men  of  distinction  of  our  age  are  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  the  great  modem  truth,  that  it  is  noble  to 
acknowledge.  When  nations,  or  families,  or  individuals 
,  discover  that  they  have  been  hugging  an  error,  it  is  not 
disgraceful,  it  is  noble,  even  grand,  to  come  boldly  out 
and  acknowledge  it."" 

We  premise  this  statement  as  a  prologue  to  what  we 
would  say  of  the  Jews,  who  still  despise,  almost  ignore,  the 
modem  era.  There  is  a  solemn  history  in  their  case  that 
ought  to  furnish  a  full  excuse  for  thLs.  But  viewed  from 
our  Btandpoiiit  of  true  sociology  which  treats  man  in  his 
normal  relation  to  the  economic  means  of  existence,  there 
is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  schism,  dissexition  and  misun- 
derstanding as  to  the  acceptance  by  Jew  or  Gentile,  of 
the  present  civilization,  so  far  as  it  has  been  able  to  jostle 
into  the  plans  of  salvation  laid  down  by  Moses,  Socrates, 
Aristotle  and   Jesus.     Wien   correctly   understood   by   the 

10«B*ncroft,   Jfatirt   Raett,   Vol.   Ill,    p.   49. 
lOS  Ancyrfopodia  Britannica,   Vol.    XVII.   p.  220    (Slodd»rt). 
loa  Bewiu,    Sp«ech   in   the   House  of   Reprea^nlntiveK.   on   the   Eman- 
eipation   ot   Labor:     "I    have    no   apoloKiea    to   make    for   haTing    proc- 
ressed  out  of   the   night   of  darknetR   into  the  open   sunshioo  of  truth. 
But   I   abould    have    apologies   to   make   if.    having   reached    concluaiona 
which    contradict    those   that    I    held    years    ago,    I    ahould    fail    iu    thia 
fiouae   and   everywhere   to    announce   them    with   that   frankneaa    which 
Lllctonga  to  an  honeat  man  and  a  faithful  representative. "     Aa  the  new 
rtt*  advancea,  we  aee  more  and  more  frequent  ezbibita  o(  lofty  acknowl- 
'^•dCBMnt  Uk«  the  apecimcn  here  quot«d. 
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The  Jews  are  easily  convinced  of  any  truth  when  it  is 
reasonably  explained;  for  they  are  logically  and  scien- 
tifically disposed.  It  is  well  known  that  while  they  were 
living  peacefully  in  Spain,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  under 
the  then  excellent  Mohammedan  rule  which  cultivated  the 
sciences  and  arts,  great  numbers  of  Jews  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  Among  others  was  the  great  Mai- 
monides.'"* 

But  Jerusalem  at  that  time  being  a  grand,  beautiful 
and  proud  city,  ruled  over  by  an  aristocratic  stock  who 
numbered  many  priests  among  them,  the  Hebrews  natu- 
rally wanted  and  expected  a  man  of  noble  extraction,  as 
their  Messiah. 

Another  point  must  here  connectedly  be  home  in  mind — 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Early  Christians  are  known 
to  have  looked  unconcerned  upon  this  awful  scene  under 
Titus,  A.  D.  70.  This  again  maddened  the  Hebrews;  for 
they'  found  themselves  if  possible,  worse  persecuted  than 
the  new  brotherhood. 

Josephus  gives  the  number  of  Jews,  men,  women  and 
children  destroyed,  at  1400,000,  and  Tacitus  gives  it  at 
600,000.  Considering  the  almost  unparalleled  massacres 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  after  the  new  brotherhood 
began  to  take  root,  and  that  they  naturally  thought  these 
brotherhoods  were  the  real  cause  of  it,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  they  consider  them  and  their  organizer  and  cham- 
pion as  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  their  disasters. 

It  is  only  when  they  begin  to  look  upon  this  Jesus  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  science,  that  the  brilliant  He- 
brew race  can  ever  see  and  persuade  themselves  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  imposture;  for  the  labor  movement  is 
at  this  moment  without  a  tincture  of  class  hatred  or  of  na- 
tional prejudice.  It  is  slowly  working  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  mankind;  and  any  one  plan  that  succeeds  must 
logically  be  the  one  accepted  by  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  leads  to  the  review  of  an- 
cient plans,  in  a  light  that  contrasts  them  with  the  mod- 
em.    In  extreme  brevity  it  is  as  follows : 

The  plan  of  Lycurgus  was  this  of  our  modem  socialists 
who  desire  that  society  or  government  possess,  operate, 
distribute  with  mathematical  accuracy,  the  product  of 
labor.  The  state  of  Lycurgus  did  as  much  for  a  period 
of  500  years. 

I«(  Sm  Drmjxt,  Inttatettad  DtvlopmnU  at  Rwof,  II.  pp.  US-IM. 
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The  plan  of  the  modems  is,  that  the  state  shall  own  ai 
land  and  all  iinplementa  of  labor.  But  the  Spartans  did 
exactly  this,  under  a  test  of  1,500  generations.  What, 
then,  is  thb  political  economy  that  has  not  been  tried  f 

The  answer  to  this  gives  a  mirror  in  which  is  reflected 
the  vast  progress  under  the  new  era.  It  is  simply  that  the 
tools  of  labor  were  originally  the  slaves;  the  human,  animate, 
quickened  things,  that  thought,  resented,  rebelled,  fought, 
organized,  wrote  their  record  upon  the  slabs  and  finally 
brought  out  their  great  culture  and  master;  these  were  the 
tools  of  the  ancient  Pagan  state!  And  in  Sparta,  in  Crete 
and  in  Plato's  Republic,  they  had  them  in  common. 

The  laborer  then,  as  the  subjugated  tool  of  the  ancients 
did  right,  we  claim,  no  matter  how  destructive  his  methods 
or  how  disastrous  for  the  moment,  their  outcome;  he 
did  right  under  the  circumstances,  terrible  and  irrepressi- 
ble in  his  Blavcr>--cursed  ages;  he  did  right  to  rebel  *I><1 
teach  those  cruel  optimates  who  owned  and  whipped  and 
.  strangled  him,  the  first  stem  lessons  in  democracy. 

Men  and  women  then,  were  the  tools,  the  implements 
of  labor  owned  in  common  by  the  state;  and  they  were 
worked  and  whipped  for  the  "blessed"  of  "God's  chosen 
people."  The  change  from  the  human  tools  to  the  labor- 
saving  tools;  from  the  servile  state  to  the  democratic; 
from  the  groans  of  ignorance  to  the  joys  of  equality  in  en- 
lightenment, is  the  revolution  in  which  the  advocates  of 
modem  labor  reform  desire  to  have  "all  things  common," 
as  Jesus  arranged  through  his  followers.  It  was  the  eco- 
nomic part  to  be  accomplished,  which  be  presaged  and 
ordered  for  adoption  on  the  vast  scale,  at  his  "second 
coming" — the  Labor  Movement  of  to-day. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  our  closing  remarks  on  these 
implements  of  labor.  We  have  already  shown  that  the 
economic  problem  of  the  ancients  was  never  Pagan.  It 
was  then,  just  what  it  is  now — Christian,  or  that  which 
afterwards  became  Christian.  Paganism  never  could  en- 
dure any  mechanical  progress.  It  was  conservative.  When 
mechanical  genius  of  the  industrial  earth-boms  wrought  at 
Athens,  and  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, wonderful  works,  they  were  aggpressive  against 
paganism  and  its  sullen  culture. 

What  was  the  mechanical  progress  of  the  ancient  low- 
boms,  then,  despite  the  contempt  of  a  system  based  on 
slavery  that  has  always,  even  to  this  day,  made  them  as 
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^aves  and  poor  wage-eamere,  the  tools  of  an  aristoc- 
racy t 

We  reply,  basing  each  word  carefully  upon  history,  that 
it  was  labor — labor  degraded,  but  labor.  Nothing  else. 
No  nation  ever  made  an  iota  of  progress  without  it.  The 
bully  in  a  spirit  of  brigandage  could  seize  the  product  of 
labor  and  use  it;  but  not  without  first  forcing  a  laborer 
to  perform  the  task. 

But  a  curious  fact  is  here  opened  to  view.  Not  only  is 
labor  the  origin  of  all  things  among  mankind  which  make 
life  and  enlightenment,  but  it  is  the  poor  little  infinitesi- 
mal creature,  the  laborer,  that  makes  language.  No  power 
can  withstand  or  overcome  that  of  the  proletarian  inroads. 
A  desperate  effort  was  once  made  in  England  to  intro- 
duce and  perpetuate  the  Latin  tongue.  High-priests  and 
prelates,  university  doctors,  kings  robed  in  majesty,  and 
governmental  powers,  were  almost  unanimous  in  the  up- 
per atmosphere  of  rule,  in  pressing  the  subjection  of  the 
tongue  of  the  proletarian  million.  For  centuries  their  power 
imperfectly  succeeded.  But  a  Chaucer,  and  a  Shakespeare 
rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  rescue  and  backed  by  the  rough 
and  heedless  populace,  teeming  in  the  by-ways  already  the 
proud  old  classic  is  dead.  It  is  this  little,  insigniflcant  mite, 
so  long  in  the  swaddlings  and  sackcloth  of  contempt,  who 
adds  almost  every  new  word,  as  he  adds  every  new  thing, 
by  the  unrecognized  toil  of  his  invention,  contrivance,  dis- 
covery, in  industry;  and  the  multitude  of  mechanical  as 
well  as  literary  plagiarisms,  ancient  and  modem,  practiced  at 
his  expense  to  aggrandize  others,  will  be  the  subject  of  some 
future  treasure-hunter,  for  an  invaluable  book. 

The  ancient  world  before  the  Roman  conquests,  was  not 
only  full  of  inhabitants,  but  full  of  inventions.  They  had 
a  reaper  among  the  Gauls,  the  operations  of  which  are  trace- 
able for  hundreds  of  years.  It  was  a  real  reaping  machine 
or  harvester.  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  pushed  by  an  ox 
harnessed  in  thills  behind  it  and  that  it  bad  some  sort  of 
reel  which  threw  the  heads  of  the  grain  over  so  that  some- 
how they  were  severed — or  as  he  erroneously  states,  torn, 
— from  the  stalks.'"*    The  reaper  mentioned  by  PUny  is 

i«a  PiiDy,  Xal.  Bitt^  18,  30,  dncribing  the  mtuor,  or  barreitar, 
•p«>k«  SI  foIloWB:  "The  haryeeting  wu  accompliihed  in  the  follow 
ing  msiinn':  In  the  p-eit  ettates  occupying  the  Urger  Talleya  and 
level  tmcta  of  land,  a  machine  is  used  bnTlng  ita  outer  margin  fall  of 
taetb   and   thia  the}-    force   through    by   means  of   two    wbecia,    and   tha 

iwer  of  an  ox  harneased  in  thilla  behind  (and  pushing  the  machine), 
thia  way  the  beada  of  the  grain  are  torn  oH  and  fall  into  ft  trougb 
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again  found  much  more  perfectly  described  by  Palladius, 
400  years  afterwards.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  me- 
chanic or  farmer  who  has  tried  a  reaping  machine  that  no 
grain,  however  ripe  or  brittle,  will  admit  for  a  moment,  of 
ha>'ing  its  ears  "torn  off"  and  dropped  into  a  trough.  On 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  precaution  in  the  construction  of 
cutters  that  sever  Uie  heads  from  the  stalks  must  be  ob- 
sen'ed.  Here  was  the  secret  of  the  recent  inventions. 
Pliny  was  a  superficial  observer  and  knew  little  about  me- 
chanical niceties.  But  he  could  correctly  inform  us  that 
this  labor-saving  machine  worked  so  well  that  it  was  uni- 
versally employed  by  the  farmers  of  the  great  valleys  of 
what  is  now  France;  and  the  fact  that  it  worked,  shows 
that  the  ancients  used  the  reciprocating  shears.  No  doubt 
this  machine  bad  been  in  use  hundreds  of  years  before  Pliny 
saw  it.  Palladius  tells  us  that  it  economized  labor  so  greatly 
that  one  man  with  a  strong,  gentle  ox  could  reap  an  entire 
canton  in  a  day. 

Thus,  while  Cassar,  a  military  noble  of  aristocratic  stock 
was  attacking  the  defenseless  people  of  Qaul,  and  killing 
his  million  ^" — the  harvest  of  his  brutal  invasions — the 
working  people  were  quietly  inventing  the  invaluable  im- 
plements of  labor,  which  afterwards  were  to  be  exchanged 

atuched  lo  the  Teb>cl«.  The  sulks  which  ere  left  below  the  besdi 
thus  hsrTeeted,  thejr  tfterwsrds  cut  with  >  sickle."  This  same  ms- 
ebloe  is  more  fully  described  by  Psllsdiui,  in  his  D«  K«  Ru4tiea,  for 
Junt,  lib.  VII,  cap.  ii,  ss  follows:  "In  the  more  level  pert*  of  Osul 
the  followinf  srpsratus  is  in  use  for  bsrreatiac,  which  does  sway  with 
the  labor  of  man  to  such  an  extent  that  an  ox  performs  the  entire  task 
of  hsrvestinf.  A  cart  or  carriage  is  constracted  furnished  witli  two 
small  wheels.  On  this  csrrian  is  mounted  a  square  box  made  of 
planks,  with  the  top  larger  in  also  than  the  bottom.  The  heifht  of  this 
rsrt-box  is  less  in  front  than  in  rear.  Here  are  fixed  many  smsU 
teeth,  curved  bsckwsrdi,  not  so  thickly  set  but  that  the  (rain  can  (et 
between  them,  and  arrsnged  in  such  an  order  thst  the  heads  may 
enter  above.  Behind  this  cart  sre  two  small  tonfues  or  thills,  as  if 
the  snlmal  were  hsrneKsed  in  a  cbsir.  Here  the  ox  is  fastened,  his 
bead  towards  the  mschine,  by  mesne  of  a  yoke  and  chaina;  and  when 
all  is  ready,  he  begins  to  push  the  cart  forward,  into  the  frain.  Thus 
•very  hesd  is  caught  between  these  teeth  and  torn  from  its  stalk — 
which  is  left  standing — and  falls  into  the  box.  The  machine  is  gen- 
eralty  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  email  ox  that  propels  it  from 
behind.  Thus  by  a  few  bouls  and  In  a  very  abort  space  of  time, 
the  entire  harvest  is  sccomplished.  This  machine  is  useful  In  valleys 
and  level  fields,  snd  in  those  pieces  where  straw  and  chaS  ars  neces- 
sary for  manure." 

110  Something  on  the  destruction  of  the  Qauls  msy  be  found  in 
CsMsr,   Dt  Bttto  Oallico,  VI,   csp.   24.     WsUsce.  ^umlirrt  of  Mankind. 

E.  1016,  shows  tbsl  there  were  88,000,000  people  In  Oaul.  Cieasr 
illsd  1,000,000,  snd  took  as  many  more  prisoners,  msny  of  whom 
were  consigned  to  slsvsry.  See  Plat«r«h,  Ptrnpty,  ihowliit  tbsl  k* 
Mixed  s  thousand  cities;  Id.,  Oatar. 
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for  the  animate  tools  of  labor  in  form  of  slaves  and  wage- 
bondmen  of  the  ancient  oligarchy. 

So  long  as  the  enslavement  of  man  remained  at  so  low  a 
level  that  man  himself  was  the  tool  or  implement  of  labor, 
there  appears  to  be  no  fierce  exhibit  of  the  corai>etitive  sys- 
tem, such  as  prevails  to-day.  When  slaves,  as  tools  of 
labor,  were  emancipated,  the  true  competitive  business  era 
appeared,  and  nourished  by  its  corollary,  the  wage-slave 
system,  will  continue  until  the  inanimate  tools  or  imple- 
ments of  labor — the  inventions  or  labor-saving  machines, 
have  become  nationalized  just  as  the  animate  tools,  the 
human  machines  were  nationalized,  in  the  plans  of  Lycur- 
gus  and  Plato.  This  difference  between  the  kind  of  tools 
to  be  nationalized,  from  those  of  Lycurgus  to  those  which 
make  our  wonderful  civilization,  is  in  reality,  exactly  what 
workingmen  of  to-day  are  orgranizing  and  struggling  to 
create  Labor  wants  Lycurgus'  nationalization  of  the  im- 
plements of  production  and  distribution  on  a  basia  in  which 
all  may  enjoy  their  product  equally. 

But  reasoning  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  science,  it 
is  worth  while  to  recur  to  the  actual  mechanical  advance- 
ment attained  to,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  borne  by  the  ancient 
cult,  for  any  kind  of  laboring  machines  except  the  slave. 
Long  before  Christ  the  Alatri  had  used  the  inverted 
siphon "'  and  Pliny  informs  us  of  enormous  hydraulic 
mining  plants.'"  Wallace  has  collected  a  great  number  of 
references  to  authors  showing  the  height  of  perfection  to 
which  art  had  arrived  before  the  opening  of  the  present 
era.'"  Fine  porcelain  was  manufactured  in  high  an- 
tiquity."* The  building  art  outstripped  all  others,  even 
those  of  destruction  in  the  military  line.  The  cause  of  this, 
is  that  more  solemnity  and  reverence  existed  among  the 
Pagan  temples  than  in  any  other  realm,  and  consequently 
more  time,  energy,  genius  and  money  were  expended  in  this 
sphere,  than  elsewhere ;  consequently  the  building  trade  and 
the  manufacture  of  images  excelled  al!  other  industries  for 
exquisite  workmanship.*" 


Ill  Bowie,   BudrauUe  Minini 
lU  PllBT.   \  ■    —  - 

lllWtlUoe,    Kumbtrt    0/   JTonJUiuI, 
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t/atural  BUIerv,   XXXIII.   cap.   «. 
.....    p     ^^j. 

«f  U«  Orttki  and  Rnmant.   p.   490,   tqq. 

11«  Pliny,   Natural  BUIory.  XXXVl,  e»p.  3*. 

Ill  A  line  ipectmra  of  balldinf  »rt  wu  the  tempi*  of  J*niMl«B: 
Oaopbcll.  Political  Surrty.  I,  p.  23,  aol«;  Diodonu  Sicnlat,  BMia- 
«•<!•  Bitforica.  XVI;  THonyilira.  PtrUgatU,  r,  109:  PlinT,  Natural 
SMwy,  VII.  56. 
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hong  before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  there 
considerable  art  among  the  mechanics;  but  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  friendly  Roman  Brotherhoods  brought  and 
taught  the  art  of  lathe-work  in  pottery  into  a  town  which 
has  since  become  the  great  London."* 

The  whole  subject  sums  up  in  the  grave  conclusion  that 
the  plants  and  the  plans  of  the  ancient  brotherhoods  how- 
ever ancient — even  thousands  of  years  before  the  coming  of 
the  last  Messiah — were  really  the  plant  and  plan  which,  un- 
der the  Christian  civilization,  the  modem  world  is  follow- 
ing. 

Pure  paganism  was  that  of  the  idea  of  an  aristocratic  re- 
ligion whose  priesthood  was  a  part  of  the  state  government. 
It  denied  the  equality  of  men.  It  strenuously  upheld  and 
stubbornly  contended  for  the  divinity  of  rights — a  divinity 
that  was  based  upon  the  august  power  of  the  paternal  des- 
pot, and  still  adheres  in  form  of  the  aged  law  of  inheritance 
and  the  rule  of  entailments  upon  primogeniture,  or  a  species 
of  godhead  for  the  first-bom  son,  and  in  the  inheritance  of 
living  monarchs.  Pure  paganism  exalted  this  first-bom, 
who  was  believed  to  have  relationship  by  blood  and  family, 
with  the  immortals.  It  was  a  despotism  of  masters  over 
slaves,  which  despised  the  laborers,  originally  its  own  chil- 
dren, while  it  feasted  upon  their  works. 

The  laborers  and  the  products  of  labor  were  therefore 
never  Pagan.  The  beautiful  cbiselings  of  Phidias  belonged, 
not  to  the  ancient,  but  to  the  modem  civilization;  for  pure 
paganism  despised  these  makers.  They  were  before  their 
age 

All  the  great  industrial  triumphs  therefore,  were,  by  an- 
ticipation, though  unrealized,  germane  to  the  modem  era. 
As  they  were  a  source  of  contention,  and  were  innovations 
against  paganism  in  ancient  days,  so  they  are  crystals  of 
the  pure,  in  philosophy  and  political  economy  or  modem 
days;  since  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old  order  of  things 
the  economic  problem  slowly  triumphs  over  the  old  warring 
cult  of  the  competitive  system,  and  is  already  showing  signs 
of  a  tendency  to  reconsider,  and  upon  a  vast  scale,  re-adopt 
the  ancient  germ — long  suppressed — of  having  "all  things 
in  common." 

Judging  from  the  evidence,  we  could,  almost  infer  that 
the  modem  labor  movement  is  not  only  a  genuine  revival  of 
tl^e  ancient  one,  but  the  sarprising  appearance  presents 

ll«  Hnsbw,  Bvra  BrttomWea. 
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itself  that  with  all  its  vastly  greater  advantages,  on  ac- 
count of  mechanical  develupments  and  the  diling  of  the 
world  with  inventions  and  impicmeiits  of  progress  which  the 
ancients  lacked,  yet  it  has  not  become  much  purer  in  the 
true  metiiod  of  realizing  needful  equality  than  the  Italian 
trade  unions  had  grown  to,  before  the  Christian  era;  for 
we  find  their  organizations  in  the  use  of  the  ballot  shown 
on  the  inscriptions  at  Pompeii,"^  and  many  other  such 
evidences,  that  they  actually  used  their  ballot;  whereas 
modem  trade  unions  still  refuse  this  mighty  instrument  of 
jjower.  The  remarkable  fact  is  seen  uppermost,  that  the 
ancients  have  discussed  every  sort  of  socialism  now  being 
forced  to  the  front  by  the  retumtng  labor  associations,  such 
as  lay  at  the  bottom,  inspiring  these  world-renowned  plans. 
Every  one  of  the  great  schemes,  from  that  of  the  Cretans, 
borrowed  by  Lycurgus,  to  those  of  Numa,  Solon,  then 
Socrates — spoiled  by  aristocratic  Plato — then  Aristotle  and 
the  others,  down  to,  and  including  Jesus,  was  a  plant  of 
socialism.  Every  one  that  treated  or  even  tried  to  treat 
working  people  as  equal  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  like  the 
plans  of  Nuraa,  Solon,  aftenvards  of  Jesus,  proved  suc- 
c«ssful :  and  we  challenge  the  critical  world  to  prove  it 
otherwise.  But  every  one,  like  those  of  Crete,  borrowed  by 
LycurgTis,  and  those  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Agis,  the  Roman 
gena  and  all  succeeding  ones  that  have  been  based  upon  the 
competitive,  or  slave,  and  wage-slave  systems,  failed. 

MORAL 

Let  all  men  take  warning  from  the  past,  that  the  plans  of 
those  great  aristocrats  based  on  the  social  idea,  failed  be-/ 
cause  they  left  the  laborer  out ;   denied  him  liberty,  soulf 
and  an  enumeration  in  the  census,  as  a  man.     He  rebelled ;\ 
and  in  his  crude  numeric  might,  broke  them  up  and  killed 
them.     He   destroyed    their   governments    at    last,   and    is  i 
building  a  new  era  upon  their  ruins.     Let  then,  the  world  | 
accept  this  new  era,  espunge  every  lingering  heathenism, 
recognize    and    acknowledge    tiiat    equality    means   justice 
meted  out  to  all — not  a  "divbe"  few  who  use  the  outcast 
as   a    mere   implement   of   labor;    himself,    his   toils,   his 
products  nationalized,  only  for  their  minority.    Let  now, 
this  rallying  hero's  inventions  be  nationalized  instead;  his 
products  nationalized;  bis  body    freed.     Then   aU — not  a 

llT  So*  lupta.,  pp.  351-353,  quoting  the  Pompcian  /ueripUon. 
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310;  products  of.  carriot  to 
Rome  by  sea,  399;  when 
■eized  by  the  landlords,  307. 

Ages,  the  new,  513. 

Agis,  an  ancient  king  of 
Sparta,  76:  labor  insurrec- 
tion in  the  time  of,  76; 
vast  murder  of  Helots  hy, 
77. 

Agis.  the  Fourth,  488. 

Agitation,  ancient,  against 
the  slave  institution,  10*2, 
note  33. 

Agitator,  a  gladiator.  372; 
John  the  Baptist,  514. 

Agony,  of  the  crucifixion,  518. 

Agriculture,  Ceres,  its  pro- 
tecting divinity,  428,  se« 
Ceres. 

Agrarianism,  514;  see  Grac- 
chus. 

Agrarian,  trouble,  172;  law. 
433. 

Agricultural,  organiitatioiis 
rare,  402;  laborers,  how 
treated,  485. 

Agriculturists,  found  organ- 
ized in  the  isle  of  Santorin, 
414. 

Agrigentum,  state  of,  in  Sic- 
ily, 173;  slave  owners  of, 
305. 

Agyrium,  number  of  its  prop- 
erty owners,  154. 

Alaba,  river,  212;  the  battle 
of,  214;  Tryphon's  camps, 
223. 

Alatri,  invented  the  siphon, 
527. 

.\lbarius,  one  who  made  plas- 
ter images,  300. 

Alcestis.  prayer  of,  519. 

Alcibiades,   I'Ol. 

Aleuts,  an  American  tribe, 
64. 

Alexander,  the  Great,  78. 

Alexandrian,  school,  the 
many  communes,  465. 

.Ml   things  rnmmon.  .528. 

Alliance,     with     Crassus     in 


Asia  Minor.  200,  201. 

Allobroge*,  an  inscription  at 
Vienne,  in  the  country  of, 
363. 

Allegory — agitation  by,  514. 

Altars,  the  domestic,  387; 
massive  and  awful,  388. 

Altruistic  system,  see  co-op- 
erative system. 

Amalgamated  societies  for 
victualing  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, 240. 

Amalraination,  the  political, 
of  ConKtantine.  508. 

Amanuensis.  304. 

Amafis.  king  of  Egypt,  76; 
his  Solon's  labor  law.  300. 
note   14. 

Amazons,  48,  note  12;  Thes- 
eus and  bis  battl«  with, 
90. 

Amber,  beads  of.  71,  note  50. 

.Ambert,  town  in  Auvergn*. 
443. 

Ambition,  of  Spartacus.  266 ; 
Plato's  idea  of,  406. 

Ambuscade,  of  Lycurgiis,  63 ; 
the  Spartan,  65;  CrLxus  nl- 
lured  into,  267. 

Americans,  the  aboriginnt, 
54;  working  classes,  19;  re- 
public, slaves  of,  30. 

Amphictyonic  council,  42; 
exterminating  wars,  43;  ar- 
ticle of  agreement  of  the 
brotherhood.  44. 

Amphipolis,  battle  of,  U8. 

Amphitheatre,  butchered  at 
the.  253,  note  41,  294; 
cleaners  of,  355;  wild 
beast  hunters  for,  355  and 
note  20. 

Amphorv,  showing  fine  work- 
ma.nefaip,  404. 

Amuaers,  the  whole  of  chapter 
xvii. ;  of  gentlemen,  2S2, 
and  note  30. 

.^nacreon.  Plutarch's  compari- 
son, 501 ;  dithvrambics  of. 
413, 
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AnaglrphB  that  have  surviv- 
ed for  2,000  years,  363. 

Analogy,  of  experience  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Jesus, 
610,  517. 

Anaxajjoras,  Aristotle  follow- 
ed the  ideas  of,  78;  wisdom 
of,  117;  laid  the  founda- 
tion, 472-3. 

Ancient  competitive  systeni, 
the  ideas  of,  being  dispers- 
ed, v.;  unions  spared,  83, 
note  78;  lowly,  their  long- 
ings to  cross  over  to  the 
beautiful  river,  313. 

Ancyle,  a  city  of  ancient  Sic- 
ily,  211    and    note    14. 

Anecdote,  of  wild  boar,  434. 

Anglo-Saxon  cult,  Ivondon  the 
nuclpus,  516. 

Anii  Korunn,  261,  note  60. 

Animal,  form  of  primitive 
man,  34 ;  man  but  a.  high 
type,  482,  voracious  and 
cruel,  40O. 

Animate  vs.  inanimate  tools, 
524. 

Annihilation,  453. 

Anthesteria,  spring  sports, 
464. 

Anthropologist,  suggestion  to, 
41. 

Antigenes  and  Python,  178; 
a  dealer  in  slaves,  158; 
owner  of  Eunus,  160. 

Antioch,  prophet  of,  159;  Eu- 
nus assumes  the  name  of, 
167 ;  cradle  of  the  brother- 
hoods, 471. 

Anti-slave  organization,  498. 

Antipas  and  Herodias,  514; 
the  machinations  of,  614, 
note  87. 

Antiquaries,  question  of  the 
red  color  submitted  to,  451. 

Antiquities  of  the  Phosni- 
cians,  455;  of  Mexico,  521. 

Antisthenes  the  cynic,  501. 

AntoniuB  defends  Aquillins, 
233. 


Apamea,  birthplace  of  Eunus, 
159;  cradle  of  many  broth- 
erhoods, 183,  note  80;  471. 

A|)ed  the  pomp  of  circum- 
stances, 233  and  note  70. 

Apbrodiaates,   420. 

Apocalyptic  church,  471. 

Apollo,  community  of,  421; 
with  other  deities,  427; 
chosen  color  of,  430;  human 
form.  446;  Apollo,  Ceres, 
Minerva,  440. 

Apology,  of  Tcrtullian,  485. 

Apollonis  is  taken  by  Ariston- 
icus,   106. 

Apostasy,  the  sin  of,  482. 

Apothetn:,  cavernous  pit  of, 
491. 

Appian  Way,  lined  with  the 
criiciflcd  men  of  Spartacus, 
260. 

Appius  Claudius  got  a  license 
to  butcher  the  plebeians. 
237;  is  cast  into  prison, 
247,  note  32;  mention  of, 
301,   458,    note    12. 

Apportionment  of  land  by  Ly- 
curgufl,  489. 

Apprenticeships,  398,  note  3. 

Apulia,  bandits  of,  119,  re- 
volts of  slaves  in,  120, 

Aqueducts,  constructed  under 
a  plan  of  socialism,  341, 
note  19. 

Aquillius,  kills  Athenion,  230, 
and  notes  61,  62;  inscrip- 
tion of,  showing  records, 
231. 

Arabs  or  Ishraaelites  of  the 
Semitic  family,  11. 

Arbitration,  468,  483;  sup- 
planting violence  by,  483. 

Arcadia,  361. 

Archeologist,  future  work 
that  awaits  him,  410.  460; 
what  he  is  accomplishing, 
455. 

Archwilogy  telling  of  the 
deeds  of  buman  society,  11. 

Archaic  children  of  the  gen* 
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families,  388;  genitive  of, 
430. 

Archery,  trapping,  spearing, 
367. 

Archilochua  and  Philemon, 
601. 

Archipelago,  the  Greek,  43; 
the  communes  of  the,  410, 
418. 

Architecture  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, 36;  great  era  of  Gre- 
cian, 88. 

Arohivea  chiseled  out,  400; 
Alexandrian,  destroyed, 

411. 

Archons,  76. 

Ardency,  from  ardea,  the  red 
bird.' 438.  note  .10. 

Arenarionim  collegia,  371. 

Areopagus,  the  Greek.  80; 
Cleantbus  and  his  lectures, 
503. 

Arcthusa,  Holy  Fish,  180, 
note  81. 

AristonicuB,  his  rebellion,  62; 
uprising  at  Pergamus,  101, 
note  31,  110;  huge  mutiny 
of  slaves,  503;  Natural  son 
of  Eumeoes,  103;  compari- 
son, 313;  chap.  x. 

Aristotle,  on  immortality,  26; 
acknowledgment  regarding 
slavery,  33.  58,  recognized 
labor  brotherhoods,  36;  his 
philosophy,  77 ;  bis  idea  of 
Uie  work  people,  78 ;  re- 
markable movement  of,  92; 
his  wisdom,  117;  classifies 
the  workers,  407 ;  too  pa- 
gan-bound to  see  beyond 
the  chains  of  slavery,  403; 
one  of  five  remarkable  men, 
472;  described,  477;  criti- 
cism, 483. 

Armory,  of  Spartacus,  336. 

Anny,  of  Athenion,  how  or- 
ganized, 218;  of  Spartacus, 
numbers  of  272,  274;  of 
Spartacus  and  Crassaa  oom- 


pared,  286-7;  strength  of. 
at  Silarus,  280  sq. 

Arno,  its  fine  landscapes,  lid. 

Amobius,  his  doubts  regard- 
ing immortality.  25,  89,  481. 

Aroma  for  reserved  aeata  of 
the  grandees,  302. 

Armoratorium  collegium,  354. 

Arrangement,  of  Roman 
camp,  426,  note  5;  430, 
note  12. 

.^rius,  Q.,  in  «  battle  at 
Mount  Garganus  beats 
Criius,  267-8. 

Arrow-makers,  338,  note  10. 

Art,  architectural,  in  Egypt, 
35. 

Art  and  Learning,  two  fe- 
males in  Lucian's  dream, 
50O. 

Artemis  Taurica,  174,  note  63. 

Arlea  rt  opificia,  327. 

Art  and  industry  not  pagan, 
528. 

Article  of  agreement,  in  the 
amphictyonic   league,   43. 

Artistans,  organization  of,  80: 
all  slaves  in  remote  times, 
according  to  Aristotle,  498. 

Artificers,  Plato's  opinion, 
496. 

Arundelian  slab,  334,  note  5. 

Aruspices,  divined  oraclea, 
373. 

Aryan  race,  aggressiveness  of, 
4;  struggles  with  the  Sem- 
itic, 4 ;  always  competitive, 
6;  original  home  of,  II,  18; 
their  slave  system,  30;  re- 
ligion, 30;  they  settle  per- 
manently in  one  place,  35 ; 
stranee  beliefs  of,  37 ;  not 
nomaoic,  46;  two  classes  of 
aociety,  69;  an  ancient 
stock,  484-5. 

AaconiuB,  testifies  that  the  re- 
ligious union  secretly  con- 
tinued the  trade  union  tac- 
ticB,  309. 
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Aahet.  the  holj,  325,  note  19. 

Asia  Minor,  free  lalmr  driven 
out  of,  by  lUrery,  117;  ef- 
fect of  third  Punic  war  in, 
138;  the  field  of  labor  or- 
ganization, 466;  more  relics 
found  there  than  in  Greece, 
470. 

Asiatic  races,  32;  workmen, 
448. 

Aspasia,  a  beautiful  Greek,  65. 

Aspidopegeion,  a  shield  fac- 
tory, 604. 

AssBBsination,  in  ancient 
Greece.  69;  later,  of  2,000 
men,  68,  note  46;  of  Viria- 
thus,  147 ;  of  CIoniuB  by 
Salviua,  214;  by  Iloratius, 
of  a  sister,  434,  note  22;  of 
Polemarch  by  his  own 
slaves,  604. 

Assassins,  of  the  Gracchi,  200, 
note  19. 

Assignation  houses,  614. 

Asshurbanipal,  library  of, 
newly  unearthed,  418. 

Aasociations,  protective,  form- 
ed by  freedmen,  48;  for 
protection  and  pleasure,  72. 

Asylum,  of  the  Palikoi 
Twins,  206,  216;  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Sunion,  104-5,  and 
note  34. 

Atabyrius  (Jupiter),  408. 

Atargatis,  the  sun-goddess, 
195. 

Athena,  statues  of,  62;  her 
image,  389 ;  Greek  Minerva, 
427. 

AthemeuB,  the  Egyptian  au- 
thor, 126;  quotes  Nympho- 
dorus,  Zeno,  128. 

Athenian,  marine  force,  68; 
defeated  by  a  strike,  90 ; 
compared  with  the  iSpar- 
tans,  100;  census,  153; 
slaves  desert,  101. 

Atfaenio  Pastor,  the  farmer- 
slave  who  revolted,  221  and 
note  40. 


Athenion,  terribly  punished 
in  his  rebellion,  ix.;  the 
under  current  of  news,  101 ; 
a  poor  man,  141;  born  in 
Syria,  159;  was  a  Cilician, 
217;  described,  21^.  note 
29,  also  222;  in  chains, 
223;  wounded,  225;  re- 
covers, 226;  still  victorious, 
228;  at  last  killed,  230, 
note  61;  Saint  Paul,  472; 
influence  of,  as  well  as  of 
DrimakoB,  475. 

Athens,  two  classes  at,  69; 
toleration  of  the  brother- 
hoods at,  74;  the  jugglers, 
73;  census  of,  153;  danger- 
ous alaves,  170;  numer- 
ous communes  at,  411; 
magistrates  encouraged  the 
brotherhoods,  414,  note  16. 

Atrocities,  that  caused  Qrac- 
cbuB  to  revolt,   152. 

Atrophy,  benumbing  the  so- 
cial organism,  453. 

Attatists,  members  of  an 
eranos,  50,  note  27. 

AttaluB  III.,  deeded  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans,  191, 
470;  his  crazy  tricks,  181, 
603. 

Attica,  rebellion  of  miners, 
62;  Ceres  worshiped  in, 
168. 

Augury,  foreshadowing  death 
of  Gracchus,  199;  how  con- 
veyed and  understood,  620. 

Augustalis,  domua  collegia, 
466. 

Augustan  unions,  387,  note  3. 

Augustonemetum,    444. 

Augustus,  emperor  of  Rome, 
41;  mild  reign  of,  476. 

Auletrid,  female  flute-player. 
421. 

Auletrides — they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  brotiierhoods, 
414. 

Auvergne,  red  banner  at,  440. 

Autranius    Maximus,    cruelt/ 
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of,  to  hi*  slmve,   102.  note 
34. 

AurinU,  wife  of  Spartaous, 
261,  and  note  37;  what 
Tacitui  says  regarding  her, 
264,  note  73;  her  proph- 
ecT,  267,  note  78. 

Avefla,  261,  not«  60. 

Avenger,  of  the  diaagter  of 
Crassua,  202,  note  21. 

Avenging  sacriflee.  of  Sparta- 
ous, 205.  note  77. 

.^we-inspiring  divinities  of 
the  Thaliun  temple,  207, 
note  3;  reverence  necessary 
to  ancient  leaders  of  re- 
volt*. 233,  note  70;  strik- 
ing hues,  438. 

Axe,  sacrificial,  of  Triphon, 
223,  note  43;  lictor's  instru- 
ment of  execution,  434. 

Axiom,  of  Aristotle,  S17;  a 
conclusiou  from  this  re- 
search, 468. 

Aztecs,  gladiatorial  feast  of 
the  Mexican  Xipe,  236;  a 
specimen  prayer  of  the, 
621. 

.\zure,  42S. 

B 

Baal,  attributes  of,  450. 

Babe,  Plato  when  a,  79,  note 
72. 

Babylonians,  361. 

Bacchanalia,  ill-founded  prej- 
udice against,  461 ;  dit- 
ties, 413;  slander  of  the, 
122;  affair  of  the.  411. 

Bacchantes,  societies  of  the, 
110,  452. 

Bacchic,  not  the  character- 
istics of  the  tbiasos,  402, 
note  20. 

Bacchus,  sons  of,  409;  protec- 
tive principle,  428. 

Backsliding,  482,  508. 

Bagpipe,  age  of  the,  368. 

Bagpipers'  union,  368. 


Baker,  h«th  attcndMit  aad 
king's  fool,  of  Eunus,  189. 

Bakers,  311;  six  out  of  eleven 
of  their  banner*  red.  448. 

Ballista,  or  stone-thrower, 
338. 

Ballot,  democra(>y  of  the,  483. 
the  ancient,  as  shown  in  the 
incriptions  of  Pompeii,  529. 

Banausoi  technitai,  of  Aris- 
totle, 498;  uncouth  and 
hoyden,  499. 

Bancroft,  on  monumental  ar- 
cheology, viii.;  quotation 
from,   238. 

Banderoles  (ribbons),  422  ft 
cut. 

Banner,  makers  of  the  an- 
cient red,  378,  430;  bearer 
or  signifer,  443;  color  of, 
note  46. 

Banquets,  gladiatorial  spec- 
tacles at,  237  and  note  I. 

Baptism,  day  of,  at  Kleusia, 
53 ;  it  was  the  form  of  the 
bathing  custom  of  thiasotes, 
463.   note  23. 

Barberinis,  temple  of,  360. 

Bastardy,  of  what  it  was  con- 
stituted, 305,  note  28. 

Batons,  with  ends  pointed  for 
cooking,    462. 

Battering  down  the  walls  of 
TauromanJon,  186. 

Battering-ram,  340;  described 
p.  338,  and  note  12 ; 
makers'  unions  demolished 
walls,  447,  note  53. 

Battle,  of  Zania,  113;  be- 
tween slaves  and  Romuu, 
118;  the  Hill  of  Venus, 
143,  so.;  of  Drimakos,  131; 
of  Pydna,  146;  of  Erisanev 
147 ;  of  Cleon  and  Acharus 
with  Hyp84EUs.  176;  of  Ala- 
lia, 213;  before  Aforgantion, 
215;  of  Luco!,  200;  of  Trio- 
cola.  222.  225;  of  -Soirthara, 
224-5;  of  Messana,  229;  of 
Macella,     230-1;     first     of 
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Spsrtacus,  264 ;  Vesuvius, 
256,  note  51 ;  victories  of 
Spartacus.  270,  note  84 ; 
of  Mt.  Garganus,  267-8, 
note  80;  of  Picenum,  272, 
note  92;  of  Silarus,  295, 
Bqq.  and  note  121;  in  Epi- 
ru8,  301,   note   17. 

Battle  axe,  and  prxtorian 
bundles,  200,  note  59. 

Baxea,  ancient  shoe,  380. 

Beasts,  wild,  for  the  amphi- 
tbeatres.  356.  note  20. 

Beaufort,  a  hunters'  union 
found  there,  355. 

Beautiful,  under  Plato's 
meaning  or  as  he  interpret- 
ed it,  473. 

Beatitudes  of  the  under- 
ground paradise.  520. 

Beauty,  of  the  boys  emasculat- 
ed by  slave  merchants,  128- 
9,  note  7 ;  of  the  red  color, 
making  it  preferred,  429. 

Bedstead  factory,  owned  by 
Demosthenes,  505. 

Beer  balls.  rather  than 
churches  welcomed  the  agi- 
tators. 530. 

Beggary,  ragpickers'  unions, 
382. 

Behavior,  criticism  of,  493. 

Beleaguered,  by  tramps,  220 
and  note  37. 

Belles-lettres,  of  Greece.  88. 

Bellowings,  the  frightful,  of 
the  brimstone  lake,  207, 
note  3. 

Bethlehem,  offering  of  igno- 
miny of,  468. 

Betrayal,  both  of  Socrates 
and  Jesus,  472. 

Bible,  in  Greek,  49;  Zend  and 
other  oriental  records,  484. 

Bigotry,  and  empiricism,  495. 

Bird,  a  new  analysis  of  the 
red  bird,  437  and  note  30. 

Birth  and  standing  of  Sparta- 
cus, 242,  note  13;  245,  note 


Birthday,  of  the  goddess  An- 
tince,  318;  of  the  patron 
saint  .Joseph,  447. 

Birthplace  of  Athenion,  217, 
of  Eunus,  471;  it  was  a 
cradle  of  the  brotherhoods, 
471;  of  several  wonderful 
characters,  471. 

Bisellarii,  union  of  the,  390. 

Bismarck,  33. 

Bithynia,   208,   note   5. 

Bitter  waters,  91,  note  96. 

Black  sea  slave  traiBc,  246, 
note  27. 

Blasphemy.  210,  note  10. 

BInttearii'.  or  dyers,  378. 

Blaze,  analysis  of,  430. 

Blazoned  in  red,  431. 

Blemish,  infants  with  a,  491. 

Blessed,  kingdom,  government 
of  the,  507 ;  the,  of  Plato's 
ideal  republic,  505. 

Blind,  cured  by  visiting  the 
temple  of  the  Twins,  207, 
note  3. 

Blockade,  and  sieg*  of  Tau- 
romanion,  186.  note  97. 

Blood-making,  not  blood-let- 
ting, 431;  spilling,  what 
was  emblematic  of,  431 ; 
red  banners,  443 ;  red 
storm  signals,  446;  blood 
and  lineage,  492. 

Bloody  uprisings,   452. 

Biossiue,  the  labor  agitator, 
133;  in  Asia  Minor,  198; 
friend  of  Gracchus,  181. 
109;  story  of  Cicero,  200, 
note  18;  commits  suicide, 
202. 

Blotting  the  page  of  history, 
493. 

Blue  and  anire,  438. 

Board  of  public  works,  elec- 
tion of,  by  plebeians,  433, 
note  20. 

Boatmen's  unions,  aa  inscrip- 
tion, 74,  note  62;  trade 
union  of,  80,  344,  note  26, 
346;  in  the  provinces,  404, 
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attempts  to  croM  over  to 
Sicily  from,  283-4;  arrival 
of  Lucullus  prevuuts  it, 
285,  note  121. 

Brutal  conduct,  of  the  cus- 
toms collectors,   398. 

Bnitus,  the  brothers,  96. 

Buccinator,  who  played  the 
shepherd's  horn,  367. 

BudKus,  331,  note  34. 

Buddhism,  418. 

Buecher,  97,  99,  118,  137. 

BufToons,  363. 

Building,  performed  by  slaves, 
without  pay,  3;  trades  un- 
der two  names,  321,  330, 
331,  341. 

Bunker  Hill,  flag  of,  451. 

Bully,  society  began  with  the, 
46;  the  first  slaves  were 
his  children,  46;  the  low 
original  bully,  517. 

Bulwark,  of  democratic  rule, 
the  reverse  of  slavery,  500. 

Bundles,  fasces  and  axe,  430. 

Burden-bearers,  458,  note  11. 

Burial,  the  rite  refused  the 
Bla\'e,  36;  this  stamped  his 
disgrace,  36,  47;  society 
for,  59;  societies  for,  in 
Greece,  76,  88;  in  Rome, 
238,  304,  309,  314;  gladia- 
torial, 238,  note  3;  of  Lan- 
uvium,  with  entire  inscrip- 
tion, 314-318;  associations, 
516. 

Business  tenets,  of  the  Greek 
sacred  and  civil  communes, 
74,  note  63;  chrematistikos 
or  business  man  of  Plato 
and   Aristotle,  406. 

Butchered,  at  the  amphi- 
theatre. 253,  note  41. 

Butcher-knife  policy,  of 
Eunus,  187. 

Butchers — where  their  unions 
were  located,  349,  449;  for 
a  Roman  holiday,  268. 

Butchery,  of  rebel  slaves,  211. 
note  16. 


By-laws,   of   the   millers   and 

bakers,  404,  note  2. 
Byzantium,  unions  at,  74. 

C 

Cab-drivers,  unions  of,  344 
anil  note  26. 

Cade,  Jack,  516. 

Cecilius,  Calectenus,  words  of, 
125 ;  on  the  statistics  of 
crucifixions,  292. 

Caepio,  causes  Viriathus  to  be 
murdered,  147;  fifth  gener- 
al sent  against  Viriathus, 
147. 

Ceeruleum,  (sagum),  434;  the 
cisrulean  Zeus,  435,  note  24. 

Cesar,  83;  suppressed  all  the 
unions,  326,  note  23,  358; 
conquest,  398;  kills  a  mil- 
lion, 526. 

Cuius,  confraternities  that  fol- 
lowed, 421. 

Caligarii,  soldiers'  boot-mak- 
ers' union,  381. 

Caligula,  Roman  emperor,  his 
cruelty,  240. 

CaUstheoic  games,  493. 

Calliades,  tney  were  nobles, 
56. 

Callias,  manager  of  the  mines 
of  Laurium,  97,  98. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  Parthenon, 
88. 

Calumniators,  of  Diodorus, 
179. 

Cambalus,  a  wealthy  citizen 
of  Morgantion,  171 ;  death, 
171;  the  story  told,  171, 
note  54. 

Camps  of  Servilius  and  Lu- 
cullus, 221,  note  40;  227, 
note  60. 

Canada,  organized  labor  in, 
88. 

Canaan,  465,  467 ;  numerous 
communes  in,  463;  rigorous 
law  against  the  brother- 
hoods, 467. 
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CanaanitM,    tbe    first    among 

the  brotherhoods,  455. 
Candidate,     for     membership, 

420. 
Caiinibalism,   186,  note  97. 
Cantiopolis,  or  our  Kent,  and 

its  trade  unions,  440. 
Capitalists,   17,  see  wealth. 
Capitoline  Hill,  prison  under, 

116. 
Capitolinus,  a  Roman  consul, 

10«. 
Capp&docia,   199;   Comana  of, 

174,  note  63;  an  early  post 

of  the  brotherhoods,  470. 
Oaptos,  mines  near,  99. 
Capture,  of  Syracuse,   179. 
Capua,    description     of,     246, 

249,  250;   amphitheatre  at, 

249. 
Career  Tullianus,  189. 
Carders,  their  flag,  445. 
Caroused,    the    Spartan    boys 

and  girls,  487. 
Carpenters,  wages  paid  to,  98, 

322,  not«  8 ;  unions  of,  325 ; 

patron    saint    Joseph,    448; 

their    battering-rams,    448, 

note  S3. 
Cart-load  of  iron  money,  488. 
Carthage,  destruction  of.  138; 

horrible  bloodshed,  139. 
Ckrthagenian    hostages,    join 

the  slave  uprising,   113-15, 

these  and  the  other  Phoeni- 
cian colonies  still  have  red, 

460. 
Carvers  organized  at  Athena, 

88. 
Caasiterides,    or    tin    islands, 

442. 
Caasius,  at  Mutina,  268,  note 

81 :   defeated  bv   Spartacus, 

276. 
Castle,  of  Sun  ion.  02. 
Caatrensiariorum         collegia, 

369. 
Cactus    and    Oannicus,    281, 

note  118. 


Cataeomba,  of  Paris,  US: 
those  of  Rome,  110. 

Catana,  daughter  of  Damo- 
philus  taken  by  Hermiaa 
to,  165. 

Catastrophe,  of  Tauromanion, 
189;  being  hemmed  in  caus- 
ed the  dire  disaster,  229. 

Categories,  of  Numa,  287, 
note  6;  of  Dionyaius  of 
Halicamassus,  321;  of 
the  federations.  329-30 ; 
Xuma's  shoemalcers,  34 1 . 
note  20;   of  Aristotle,  498. 

Cato  the  Elder,  a  slave  driv- 
er, 102,  120,  138;  tried  to 
punish  Galba,   141. 

Catulus.  deplored  by  Cicero, 
458,  note  12. 

Caucasian,  an  Aryan  race,  II. 

Caudicarii,  (bargers)  on  the 
Tiber,  belon^d  to  the 
unions,  399. 

Cftuldton,  of  the  brimstone 
lake,  207.  note  3. 

Cave-dwellers,   6. 

Caves,  relics  found  in,  29; 
men  living  in,  487. 

CeleuB,  king,  91. 

Census,  of  Corinth,  153;  of 
Athens,  153;  of  aatiquity. 
slaves,  freedmen  and  chil- 
dren were  not  counted,  301, 
note  17 :  the  workers  and 
non-workers  so  distinct  that 
the  former  were  not  count- 
ed as  human,  310l 

Centers,  of  the  early  church, 
471. 

Centonarii,  or  ragpickers, 
382. 

Central  America,  the  inscrip- 
tions found  in,  73,  note 
67. 

Centralization  of  wealth,  ap- 
on  individuals,  at  highest 
stage,  244,  note  17. 

Cephalion — a  aavior  from, 
467. 
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Cephalonia,  Alex&nder  of,  420. 

CephiBtodus,  a  brother-in-law 
to  Phocion.  502. 

Cercenses    (Ludi),   370. 

Cerberus,  watch-dog  of  the 
infernal  regions,  52. 

Ceres,  or  Eienjeter,  38,  49 ; 
story  of  her  daughter, 
Proserpine,  50,  51 ;  repre- 
sented the  cereal  products 
of  farm  labor,  52;  ridiculed 
by  a  slave,  91 ;  temple  of, 
at  Enna,  157;  she  shielded 
Sicily  from  famine,  158; 
was  believed  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  world,  158; 
revealed  herself  in  dreams 
to  Eunus,  150;  temple  to 
her  honor,  107 ;  goddess  of 
Sicily,  132;  she  was  relat- 
ed to  their  great  sun-god, 
Apollo,  421  and  plate;  god- 
dess of  agriculture,  428; 
she  is  identical  with  many 
other  divinities  of  farms 
and  gardens,  420-30;  see 
Minerva  and  Apollo,  and 
447 ;  for  further  details  of, 
consult  chapter  iv.,  Eleusin- 
ian  Mysteries. 

Chained,  the  father  of  Sparta- 
cus,  to  a  log  of  wood,  243, 
and  note  20;  to  jnules, 
487. 

Chair,  see  bisella,  sacerdotal 
seat,  390;  honorary,  321: 
ivory,  434. 

Chaldeans,  418. 

Champion,  colors,  431 ;  boldly 
marshaling  a,  480. 

Change,  of  systems,  what  was 
meant  by,  455 ;  from  hu- 
man tools  to  labor-saving 
mechanical  tools,  624. 

Character,  of  Spartacus,  206, 
and  note  78. 

Characteristics,  competitive, 
not  derived  from  llebrews. 
3;  of  the  Aryan  and  Semi- 
tic families,  11. 


Charila\ia,  Spartan  king,  489. 

Charon,   52. 

Chasuble,  or  the  red  mum- 
my, 442,  note  40. 

Chattel  slavery  extinct,  30; 
contempt  of  masters  for,  33. 

Chaucer  and  Shakespeare, 
rescued  a  language,  525. 

Chaudesaigues,  its  half-red 
banner,  448. 

Cheap  deal,  of  Eunus,  178. 

Cheek,  smite,  509. 

Chemists  fortify  the  argu- 
ments, of  the  new  philoso- 
phy, 25. 

Chians,  superstition  of  the, 
129;  their  vices,  128-9  and 
note  7 ;  Orimokos,  see  chap- 
ter viii.,  pp.  123-137,  hor- 
rible story  told  by  Hero- 
dotus, of  the  vengeance  of 
HermotiuB,   128,  note  7. 

Chicken,  entrails  of  the,  for 
the  aruspex,  199;  the, 
which  Socrates  and  his  com- 
panions owed  for,  510. 

Children,  numbers  of,  by  Pal- 
las, Gideon,  Apson,  Jair, 
12;  killing  of,  among  tho 
ancients,  IQ;  the  first- 
born son,  30;  cannibalism 
which  devoured  them  at 
Tauromanion,  185;  forced 
to  fight  each  other  with 
knives,  237;  not  reckoned, 
in  the  census,  301,  note  17; 
enslaved  and  killed,  482; 
communism   of,   494. 

Chiton,  and  toga,  or  himation 
437;  chlam>'S,  himation, 
toga,  440;  at  the  feast,  462. 

Chlamys,  was  red,  435,  note 
24;   chiton,  toga,  440. 

Choice  of  a.  trade,  Lucian's, 
500. 

Christianity,  its  introduc- 
tion, resisted  by  the  image- 
makers,  v.;  account  of, 
5,   6,  9;   strifes  about  id 
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worthip,  T.;  present  move- 
ment is  building  upon 
it,  xi.;  modern  greed  not, 
xii.,  30,  36,  40.  SO;  flrit 
planted  among  tbe  com- 
munes, 302-11.  exclusion  of 
the  brotherhood  from  Eleu- 
■inian  mysteries,  48 ;  era 
of,  based  upon  absolute 
equality  of  all  mankind, 
298;  took  up  the  com- 
munity principle,  410;  why 
it  »o  readily  took  root, 
471;  by  whom  perverted, 
611;  true  functions  of,  yet 
hopefully  returning,  477, 
and  530. 

C(hriatmas  compared  to  the 
Saturnalia,  for  relaxation, 
461. 

Chroniclers,  what  they  left 
unwritten,   457. 

Chronology,  of  the  Sicilian 
slave  war,  of  Eunus,  173, 
note  57. 

Church,  celebrated  plant, 
upon  grounds  mellowed  by 
the  communes,  470;  baaed 
upon  the  ancient  brother- 
hoods, 468  and  the  whole 
argument  contained  in 
chapter  xxiv.,  pp.  478- 
630. 

Cicero,  an  admirer  of  Pagan- 
ism, 49;  on  the  vectigalia, 
80.  his  contempt  for  the 
workingmen,  63;  spurned 
and  cast  obloquy  upon  the 
baeohunals,  120;  enemy  of 
tlie  plebeians,  244 ;  as  a. 
valuable  historian,  262-3; 
an  aristocrat,  306;  the 
mortal  foe  to  the  ancient 
brotherhoods,  307 ;  his  ti- 
rades against  Clodius  who 
befriended  them,  456,  note 
12;   his  opinions  as  he  ex- 

f)re8sed     them,     497;     the 
owly  despised,  500. 
Cimon,  riches  of,  98,  note  16; 


a  mine  contractor.  97-8, 
101;  and  Nicias,   107. 

Circumvallation,  line  of,  at 
Rhegium,  280. 

Circus,  294,  370. 

Citadel,  of  Sunion  taken  by 
slaves,  lOS,  and  note  40;  of 
Morgantion  in  which  Co- 
mana  was  besieged,  216. 
note  27 ;  of  Macella,  229. 

Cithara,  Alexander  played. 
601. 

Cities,  did  not  exist  in  tbe 
earlier  ages,  44-47,  note  4. 

Citizens,  of  the  sun,  202,  not* 
22;  what  constituted  a, 
305,  note  27;  who  he  was, 
455 :  stock,  and  what  they 
seized,  467 ;  the  three 
classes  of  Lycurgus,  484; 
those  of  Sparta.  486;  In 
collective  goods  they  were 
rich,  486;  citizens  of  tbe 
sun,  607. 

Civilization,  outgrew  slavery. 
33. 

Clairvoyant,  373. 

Classes,  two  among  the  an- 
cients, 67 ;  the  distinction 
defined,  305,  note  27;  of 
the  working  people,  497. 

Classic,  the  old  Latin,  dead. 
625. 

Claudius,  Appius,  237.  248, 
see  Appiua;  Marcel  lus,  a 
Roman  consul,  117;  an- 
other consul  at  the  time  of 
the  first  gladiatorial  spec- 
tacle, 237,  note  2;  Pulcher, 
who  curried  favor  with  the 
plebeians,  306. 

Clazomenie,  silver  coin  fr6ni, 
440,  note  34. 

Clean-washed,  and  fat,  426, 
428. 

Cleaners,  of  the  blood  in  the 
amphitheatres — a  union  of. 
356. 

Cleft,  hiding  plsce  of  tbe 
mountain,   188. 
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aeon,  24,  127,  156,  373;  a 
Silioian  brigaird,  174;  his 
Tebellion  in  southern  Sicily, 
175;  he  defeats,  assisted  by 
Acheus,  the  Roman,  Hyp- 
seus,  176;  his  death.  187. 

Clepsydra,  91,   note  96. 

Cleptiua,  the  bold,  224. 

Clerk,  to  unions.  344,  note  26. 

Clermont,  exquisite  red  ban- 
ner of,  444;  color  of  ita 
flag,  444,  note  48. 

Clients,  their  relation  to  the 
citizen  class,  30d,  note  27. 

Cloak,  religion  as  a,  308,  note 
36;  of  blue  and  azure,  434. 

Clodian  Gamala,  the  preco- 
cious youth,  ,144,  note  26. 

Clodius,  121;  Olaber,  defeat 
of,  by  the  gladiators,  256; 
his  terror,  256,  note  51 ; 
law  of,  263,  note  69; 
brother-in-law  to  Lucullus, 
284;  prevents  the  enact- 
ment of  conspiracy  laws  to 
suppress  the  unions,  306; 
Cicero  inveighs  against, 
307,  note  33 ;  intrepid  ora- 
tor and  tribune,  324;  com- 
pared with  Blossius  and 
Gracchus,  433 ;  speech  of 
Cicero  against,  458,  note 
12;  in  favor  with  the  trade 
unions,  SOS. 

Clonius,  murder  of,  212,  note 
16. 

Cloth-fullers'  brotherhoods, 
who  worked  for  the  state, 
376,  note  5. 

Clothes,  manner  of  ancient, 
376;  oi  the  slaves,  346, 
note  30. 

Clowns,  363,  and  note  6. 

Clubs,  soldiers  of  the  de- 
feated Mummius  killed 
with,  277,  and  note  108;  of 
the  eranoi,  467 ;  brutaliicd 
with,  487. 

Cneus  Sentius',  inscription, 
344,  note  26. 


Coarse  bread,  for  slaves,  346 
and   note  30. 

Coat  of  arms,  428. 

Coctorum       collegium — union 

.   of  the  cooks,  359. 

Code,  of  Lyeurgus.  31;  of 
Solon,  87;  communal,  of 
self-sustaining  nilce,  207, 
note  7;  of  Theodosiua,  334; 
of  the  gamblers  with  meth- 
ods,  415. 

Collective,  wealth,  487. 

Collectors,  of  tax,  343;  the 
vectigalia.  396;  unions  of, 
at  Lyons,  398,  and  note  3. 

College-Gymnasium,  of  AI- 
tona,  206;  of  ancient  col- 
legium of  working  people 
in  the  guise  of  piety,  318; 
of  Italy,  39;  the  sancta 
and  their  tactics,  323; 
naviculariorum,  404;  they 
were  fond  of  parading  in 
red,  437 ;  the  collegium 
was  a  veritable  trade  un- 
ion, 303;  of  the  ragpickers 
( centonariorum ) ,  382,  iden- 
tical   with   eranos,   405. 

Coliseum,  reserved  seats  of 
the  grandees  known  by  the 
aroma  at  the,  392. 

Colophon,  in  the  labor  war, 
193. 

Colors,  what  were  the  true 
rudimental  ones,  420,  note 
10;  tutelary  patron  of, 
440;  a  charm  to  season  the 
dry  annals,  456;  their 
enumeration,  429. 

Colossus,  the  eryselcphantine, 
of  Athena,  389. 

Coma,  of  Pamphylia,  174, 
note  64;  a  brother  of 
Cleon,  an  escaped  slave, 
174. 

Comana,  what  Valerius  Max- 
imus  says,  174,  note  64; 
a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  174. 

Comanus,  extraordinary  sui- 
cide of,  186. 
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CombaU,  at  wakes,  96;  gladi- 
atorial, 238,  note  3;  no 
mockery  in  the  arena,  370. 

Combine,  for  economic  pur- 
poaes,  466. 

Come,  in  lUIy,  382. 

Comic  actors'  unions  and  in- 
scriptions of,  very  many 
found,  374,  and  note  37. 

Commerce,  under  Lycurgus, 
31;   disallowed,  488. 

Common  table,  alwlished  by 
Pyrrhus,  247,  note  28; 
robber,  a  cognomen  for 
KpartacuB.  258;  fund,  how 
distributed,  466,  and  note 
27;  eating  in,  469;  table 
of  Sparta,  490. 

Commotions,  caused  by  at- 
tempts at  reform,  31. 

Communal,  institutions,  30; 
proprietorship,  31;  govern- 
ment, not  mentioned  by  in- 
scriptions, 36 ;  or^ganiza- 
tions,  at  Rome,  297,  note 
7 ;  culture,  what  it  was, 
451;   state  of  Plato,  480. 

Communes,  formed  by  frccd- 
men  and  slaves,  47;  the 
civil  and  the  sacred,  74;  the 
countless,  chapter  xxi.,  pp. 
403-423;  the  Greek  world 
ablaze  with,  362:  of  the 
early  christians,  at  Fer- 
rand  in  Auvergne,  444. 

Communism,  slavery  earlier 
than,  29;  in  Sparta,  70;  of 
Piso,  182;  of  the  Roman 
trade  union  system,  297. 
note  7;  see  also  324;  what 
it  was,  417;  that  of  the 
isle  of  Crete  and  Sparta, 
S24. 

Communistic  form,  the  high- 
est attempted,  34;  of  a  so- 
cial government,  42. 

Communists,  in  Greece,  76; 
contemplated  in  an  un- 
charitable light,  421;  un- 
der what  auspices  they  did 


or  did  not  work  well,  418; 
ancient  tribal  kind,  SO; 
their  ancient  system.  32; 
participation  of  both  the 
sexes,  486. 

Companies,  unions  organized 
in,  263,  note  69;  arranged 
in  categories  of  ten,  350, 
note  1 ;  the  companions  of 
the  sun,  409. 

Comparative    palspology,    455. 

Comparison  of  the  last  bat- 
tles of  Athenion  and  Spar- 
tacus,  230;  of  commentary 
on  numbers  in  the  army  of 
Spartacus,  287,  note  124;  of 
various  plans  tried  by  the 
great  men,  483. 

Competition,  no  conscience  in 
the  world  of,  26;  of  capi- 
talists, 357;  none  among 
the  unions,  401. 

Competitive,  system,  2,  4 ;  de- 
fined, 4-6;  struggles  to  be 
extricated  from  the,  6 ;  old- 
est system  known,  6 ;  the 
idea  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  1 1 ;  prevalent  with 
all  the  animals,  18-19; 
world  still  struggling  in  it, 
24;  competitive  labor,  30; 
slavery,  33;  system  based 
in  concupiscence,  165;  a 
description,  453 ;  ancient 
and  modern,  455;  compari- 
son, 488;  more  about  it, 
482;  system  has  nearly  al- 
ways proved  itself  a  'fail- 
ure, 520. 

Compulsory,  the  law  of  Ama- 
eis,  290,  note  14:  inscrip- 
tions, 386;  education,  486; 
marriage,  485,  493. 

Concatenation,  linking  the  la- 
bor wars,  195. 

Conreptiuns,  immaculate,  515. 

Conclusions — axioms  reached 
br  investigation,  83,  468, 
518. 

Concupiscence,  35;  under  Ly- 
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eurgui,  70;  Paganism 
rested  on  it,  166,  moral  im- 
pulses. 473;  of  Romp,  476. 

Conde  sur  Vesgre,  (society 
of),  407. 

Condition,  of  working  people 
in  ancient  times,  lowliness 
of,  11. 

Conference,  of  slaves  about  to 
revolt,  210,  note  13. 

Conflict,    of    Triocala,    226. 

Confraternities,   420,  461. 

Confusion,  Diodonis  on 
tramps,  221,  and  note  37. 

Congregation,  of  the  He- 
brews, 3;  Tertullian  on  the, 
609,  and  note  70. 

Connubial,  tie  opened  free  in- 
tercourse, 493. 

Conquest,  the  Roman,  439, 
457. 

Conscience,  annihilation  of, 
21 ;  the  origin  of  ghosts, 
23;  animals  have  little,  26; 
it  may  be  based  in  cun- 
ning, 24;  a  powerful  agent 
In  bringing  about  good,  28; 
the  foundation  of  religion, 
26;  ethical  customs  and 
habits  built  upon  it,  23. 

Conscription,  263,  note  69. 

Conspiracy,  against  Plato's 
life,  80;  laws  to  curtail 
liberties,  81 ;  those  of  Ro- 
man Ciesars,  83,  and  note 
78;  law  of  Elizabeth,  87; 
of  slaves  to  burn  Rome, 
108;  laws  to  suppress,  243, 
Dote  IS;  laws  passed  B.C. 
68,  308;  crucifixion,  the 
penalty  and  punishment, 
113. 

Constancy,  of  woman,  264, 
note  72. 

Constantine,  customs  and 
habits  at  the  time  of,  44S, 
448;  the  Great.  479. 

Consternation,  at  Rome,  after 
the  victories  of  Spartacus, 
272. 


Contempt,  for  the  workers 
fell  with  the  establishment 
of  the  new  era,  345 ;  of  the 
low-born  people,  367 ;  of  la- 
bor, 501 ;  a  specimen  shown, 
502,    also   the    note   54. 

Contour,  fine,  of  the  body, 
492. 

Contractors,  at  Laurium,  96. 

Convent,  Pagan  temple  of  the 
Twins,  206. 

Convicts,  working  in  the 
mines,  99. 

Convivialities,    ancient,    461. 

Convulsion,  in  nature,  236; 
that  caused  by  introduction 
of  the  new  principles,  464. 

Cooks,  of  Eunus,  189  and 
note  106;  unions  of,  359; 
shops — ideas  of  Theophras- 
tua,  500. 

Co-operation,  aim  of  the  an- 
cient labor  movement,  2;  it 
undermines  the  incentives 
to  crime,  23-4;  reasons 
why  slaves  were  partial  to- 
ward it,  47;  its  good 
works,  340;  peaceful  rather 
than  aggressive,  419;  co- 
operative system  defined,  4; 
its  struggles  to  bring  about 
much  wanted  changes,  6; 
used  by  the  Semitic  races, 
11;  the  harmonious  sys- 
tem, 10,  20;  associations 
of  the  lords  to  obtain  the 
benefits  which  it  offers,  in 
protection,  42. 

Copied  {writings  of  the  an- 
cients), times  without  num>- 
ber,   394. 

Copyists,  wages  paid  to,  98. 

Cordonniers,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  443. 

Corfinitim,  the  union  of  hunt- 
ers found  at,  354. 

Corinth,  census  of,  153;  gulf 
of,  160 ;  population  in  B.  o. 
300,  153;  its  slavery,  480, 
note  1. 
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mated  total  number  of  the 
laboring  people  who  bo  per- 
iihed,  292;  in  what  coun- 
tries this  ignominious  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted,  457 ; 
a  million  crucified,  470; 
invention  of,  and  its  origin 
described,  519. 

Crude  grape  juice,  345. 

Cruelty,  ot  the  forked  gibbet, 
102,  note  33;  of  Damophi- 
lus,  Polias.  Megallis,  160, 
365;  of  the  Pagan  religion, 
387;  of  religion,  441. 

Crusades,  origin  of,  40;  the 
Eleusinian,  49;  conflict  of 
classes  at  the,  57;  march 
to  Eleusis,  90. 

Cryptia,  secret,  of  Sparta, 
404. 

Crystallization,  of  all  dark 
hues,  438. 

Cudgeled,  by  tramps,  220, 
note  37. 

Cudgels,  253,  note  41. 

Cult,  of  Men-Tyrannus,  104, 
note  39;  of  Ma,  (Artemis 
Taurica),  174,  note  63;  a 
world-wide,  410,  secret,  in 
Canaan,  460;  of  Zeus  La- 
braundoB,  467;  of  Serapis, 
467;  of  the  great  commune 
system,  emer^ng,  S13. 

Cumc,  home  of  Blossius,  198; 
a  city  near  Rome.  146. 

Cumanian  shores,  pirates  of 
the,  278,  note  111. 

Cunning,  the  weapon  of 
primitive  man,  22. 

Cup,  of  bitterness,  102. 

Curias,  55. 

Curiatii,  story  of  Horatius, 
434,  note  22. 

Curies,  the  outcasts  converted 
into,   47. 

Curiosity-gratifying  study  of 
military  carpentry,  447, 
note  63. 

Curry,  to  obtain  favors,  434. 

Cushioned  seats,  391,  note  14. 


Customs  unions,  or  collectors, 
398. 

Cutting  each  others*  throats, 
236,  note  1. 

Cybele,  the  Phrygian  goddess, 

'421;   also,  429,  430;   image 

of,  440,  note  35;  goddess  of 

farming,  in  Palestine,  462; 

tenets  of,  519. 

Cyclones,  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, 481. 

Cyme,  in  the  labor  war,  104. 

Cyril,  St.,  burnt  the  archives, 
411. 


Dadouchos,  the  priest  and 
torch-bearer  at  the  Mys- 
teries, 63. 

Demons,  governors  during 
Saturn's  reign,  10;  after- 
wards the  lares  or  ghosts, 
II;  of  the  wailing  wood, 
207;  of  Socrates,  617. 

Dagger-duels,   252. 

Damophilus,  his  treatment  of 
his  slaves,  27;  a  rich  slave 
owner  of  Sicily,  156;  cruel- 
ties of,  156,  160;  his  wife, 
Megallis,  and  their  tender- 
hearted daughter,  163-6, 
179;  owned  500  slaves,  365; 
murdered  by  them,   162-3. 

Dances,  of  the  members,  462, 
note  22;  under  a  species  of 
contumely,  307 ;  among 
wreaths,  red  flags  and  ban- 
ners, 402;  the  races  and 
tumbling,  492. 

Dandies,  the  jesting,  363,  note 
6. 

Dangerous  slave  element,  293. 

Dared  not  march  to  the  city 
of  Rome,  272,  note  96. 

Dark  Ages,  by  what  caused, 
453. 

Darwin,  views  man  as  an 
animal  destitute  of  an  im- 
mortal principle,  21 ;  on 
immortality,  26. 
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DaU,  of  age*  of  gjadiaton 
gircn  m  the  uueriptioas, 
238,  note  S. 

Date,  of  the  w%n  oi  Enmis. 
173,  note  57. 

Daughter,  of  Damophilus, 
100.  noU  32. 

Da  Vinci,  501. 

Dawn,   of   manumiMion,   385. 

Day,  of  the  feuts,  443. 

Dea  Namesi,  333. 

Dead  letter,  the  Licinian  lav, 
180-1  and  noU  84;  that  of 
the  conspiracy  laws,  412. 

Deal  tables  of  Spartan  state, 
400. 

Death,  ancient  opinions  on, 
32;  of  Viriathus,  147;  of 
Cleon,  187;  of  Eunus,  189; 
of  Eumenes,  193.  note  3:  of 
Attains  III.,  193;  of  BkM- 
gins.  200.  note  19,  of  Grac- 
chus, 200;  of  CrasBUS,  201; 
of  Aristonicus,  202;  of 
TVyphon — Athenion  made 
king — 288  and  note  50;  of 
Athenion.  note  61  of  page 
231;  of  Aquillius,  233;  of 
Spartacus,  289,  note  128: 
death  grapple,  335;  war- 
rant, 491;  of  Socrates,  510, 
518;  of  Jesus,  518;  of 
JuTenal,  520. 

Debts,  of  Sparta,  488. 

Decay  of  Rome,  date  of  begin- 
ning, according  to  Polybius, 
506. 

Deceit,  which  used  religion 
as  a  cloak,  308,  note  36. 

Decelea,  strike  of  silver  min- 
ers, 95,  note  1,  and  107;  a 
town  in  Bcetia,  100;  Spar- 
tan garrison  at,  101. 

Declaration,  regarding  slav- 
ery, made  by  Granier.  486. 

Decline,  of  the  Roman  honor 
and  virtue,  430  note  33. 

Deeded  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans,  470. 

Deeds,  of  the  Spartans,  403. 


Detaa,     unions 
3S«,  note  20. 

Deep-rooted   hatred,  40S. 

Defeat,  of  Ariatonicva,  Ml; 
of  LentuluB,  270,  Bote  84; 
Spartacus,  289-M. 

Defense,  of  Aquillios,  233. 

Deification  (self),  by  iisiag 
political  priestcraft,  392. 

Deipna  spo  symbolea,  old 
eranoa  forbidden  by  coaaeil 
of  Laodicia,  409. 

Deities,  fed  by  slaves,  37; 
worshiped  through  aacri- 
Scea,  37;  their  aacrcd  cult. 
468. 

Deliverance,  of  slaves,  208, 
and  note  5. 

Delos,  th«  great  slave  iBArt, 
247,  note  27. 

Demand,  emphatical,  of 
ChrUt,  509. 

Demeter,  and  Eunus.  128; 
herself,  Cybele,  Isis  and 
others,  for  Ceres,  436. 

Demiourgoi,  workingmen,  497. 

Democracy,  laws  of  the,  2 ; 
in  worship,  14 ;  a  Christian 
basis,  125;  the  Spartan,  65. 

Demon,  see  demon. 

Demophon,  n  ursed  by  Ceres,  50. 

Demos  Collyte,  468. 

Demosthenes,  the  great  ora- 
tor, €2;  oration  against 
Pantvtus  the  mine  con- 
tractor, 104;  he  despised 
men  of  humble  birth,  500; 
knife  factory  of,  504. 

Den,  description  of  the  gam- 
bling of  competitive  life, 
415-17. 

Dendrophori.  321-2. 

Deorum  immortalium.  387. 

Depping,  448  and   note  54. 

Depths  unspeakable,  207,  note 
3. 

De  Quincey.  quoted,  240. 

Descent,  of  the  red  color  as 
a  legacy  of  the  ancient 
usages,  461. 
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DMcriptiones  reliqti&rum, 
books  of  the  archeologisto, 
418. 

Deserters,  how  treated,  32; 
escaped  from  slave  owners, 
217,  note  29. 

Desperadoes,  the  maritime, 
292. 

Desperation,  of  the  slave  sol- 
diers of  Tryphon  and  of 
Athenion,  224;  of  the  flght 
of  Athenion,  225 ;  of  the 
slaves,  267  a.nd  note  fiO;  of 
Spartacus,  at  the  last  bat- 
tle, 288-90  nnd  the  notes 
128,  131,  132. 

Despised  humanity,  in  for- 
midable misery,  383. 

Despotism,  military,  of  Nero 
and   of  the    Ca-sars,   ix. 

Destinies,  of  peoples,  482. 

Deatroved  by  lioe,  189  and 
note'  105. 

Destruction,  work  of  the  sol- 
diers, 188 ;  was  tlie  basis  of 
the  plan  of  Eunus,  500;  of 
Jerusalem,  1,100,000  per- 
sons massacred,  according 
to  Josephus,  523. 

Deterioration,  of  mind  by  la- 
bor, 498. 

Devastation,  of  Sicily  by 
tramps,  220  and  note  37; 
an  element  of  the  plan  of 
Eunus,  500. 

Development,  theory  of,  17; 
of  the  growth  of  the  soul, 
21 ;  theory,  of  believers  in 
an  immortal  life,  21,  25,  28, 
34. 

Devices  invented  and  con- 
structed by  the  unionists, 
for  weapons,  357;  of  ban- 
ners, 448. 

Deviltry,  deeds  of,  by  tramps 
as  reported  by  Diodorus, 
220,  in  note  37. 

Dialecticians,  moral  impulses 
of  throe,  472-3. 

Dietionnaire   Univeiset,  quot- 


ing Maury,  64  and  note  18 ; 
used  further  on  Spartacus, 
289. 

Differentiation,  of  gladiatorial 
functions,  238,  note  3; 
which  made  nations  out  of 
isolated  families,  241;  of 
worship,  from  Minerva  to 
Jesus,  449;  the  creeping, 
482. 

Difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the 
historian  of  labor,  469. 

Dinner,  gla4iatoriaI  combats 
at,  237,  and  note  I. 

Dining  room,  359. 

Dinotnerium  and  trilobite, 
409. 

Diocletian,  empires  of,  41 ; 
his  persecution  of  the  early 
Christians,  442;  planted 
poisons  in  his  garden,  603. 

Diodorus,  09,  140;  lost  chap- 
ters of,  125;  quotation 
from,  160;  mutilated  scraps 
of,  170;  veracity  of,  179; 
on  the  temple  of  the  Twins, 
207,  note  3. 

Dion,  his  conquest  of  Syra- 
cuse, 39;  a  friend  of  Plato, 
80;  Cassius,  lost  books  of, 
125. 

Dionysia,  what  they  were, 
400;  of  four  sorts,  at 
Athena.  403. 

Dionysiatea  Chseremonieng,  a 
sacred  divinity,  421. 

Dionysian  skilled  workmen, 
401-2,  and  the  notes. 

Dionysiua,  of  Halicarnassus, 
10,  75;  the  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, 39;  spurned  Plato, 
79;  he  engaged  the  caudi- 
carii  to  put  htm  out  of  the 
way,  80;  dug  the  cavern 
prisons  of  Syracuse,  168; 
built  the  prison  work-shops, 
500. 

Dionysoi,  societies  of  the,  1 19. 

Dionysus,  a  god — protective 
essence       presiding       over 
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»kU1cd  labor.   427:   god  of 
thp  mechanics,   447. 

Dirksen.  on  the  hrtaira  and 
sodalioia,  76;  on  the  Twelve 
Tables — »ays  the  Roman 
trade  unions  were  commun- 
ists, 207,  note  7. 

Disaster,  of  Demosthenes 
(the  Athenian  general), 
96,  note  1 ;  unchronicled,  of 
Ptso,  IA4 ;  entailed  in  the 
law  of  Lycurgiis.  484;  un- 
der SpartacuB,  513. 

Disbelief,  good  cause  for,  522. 

Disciples,  of  Socrates  and 
.Iei»ii«.  472-.r 

Discipline,  of  CrasBUs,  277. 
notn  108. 

Discovery,  of  the  first  slave*. 
12,  note  4. 

Discrepancy,  in  Plato's  repub- 
lic, 4I>4.' 

Discussion,  among  the  lowly. 
90;  caused  thp  formation 
of  a  public  opinion,   105. 

Disdain,  of  Spurtarus.  274, 
note  101,  and  285,  note  121. 

Disgusted  with  wars,  458, 
not«  9. 

Disinherited   classes,   417. 

Dismal,  the  fear,  regarding 
EunuB,  177. 

Dispensation,  of  Lvcurgus, 
491. 

Distaste,  of  Florus,  228. 

Distemper,     spoken     of,     by" 
Pliny,  40,  note  33. 

Distinction,  the  basis  of 
Plato's  slave  state,  480. 

Divers,  a  fishermen's  union 
of  the  Tiber.  350.  note  1; 
searching   for   pearls.   303. 

Divine  right,  theory  of,  488. 

Divinities,  of  the  brimstone 
pool,  207,  note  3;  of  love,  of 
Socratej,  410,  note  18;  of 
a  yielding  race,  430. 

Divisions,  of  the  trades  and 
professions,  208  and  note 
10. 


Dog-day  winds,  91,  note  06. 

Dodge,  for  the  credulo\is,  434. 

Dogmas,  and  inquisitorial  in- 
tolerance, 454. 

Dome,  the  vaulted,  of  heareB, 
195. 

Domestic  establishment,  of 
the  Ca!9ars.  387,  note  3. 

Domus  Augustalis,  468. 

Doom,  of  liberty.  192;  of 
Spartacus,  287 ;  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  law  of  Ly- 
curgus,  484. 

Dorians,  killed  their  imper- 
fect children,  16  and  note 
18;  they  were  the  Spart«n 
stock,  489. 

Downfall,  of  Rome  begun  by 
Kunus  and  Gracchus,  lSl-2; 
of  the  Spartan  system,  495. 

Drama,  religious,  of  the  mys- 
teries, 54,  note  18. 

Drawn  by  lot.  277  and  n.  108. 

Dream  of  Lucian,  500. 

Dregs,  of  the  city,  263,  notes 
67,  69 ;  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
quoting  from  Aaconiua, 
324,  note  16. 

Drimakos,  strike  of,  did  not 
turn  out  disastrous  to  hia 
cause,  ix. ;  his  prolonged 
resistance,  124,  note  3; 
bloody  wars  of.  126;  re- 
garded as  a  savior,  by  his 
friends,  128;  his  speech. 
132;  the  young  friend  of, 
134;  reward  offered  for  his 
head.  135:  his  death,  17B; 
Chians  render  homage  to 
his  ghost,  137;  influence 
felt,  after  his  decease,  47S. 

Drinking  festivals,  called  an- 
thesteria,  464;  beer  halls 
wherein  was  first  planted 
the  modern  movement  of 
labor,  630. 

Droysen,  Hellenismua,  461  and 
note  10. 

Drudgery  of  the  Helots,  494. 

Drudges,  468,  note  U. 
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Druidi,  their  colors,  442  Bqq. 

Drumann,  the  author,  102 
and  elsewhere  much  re* 
f erred  to. 

Drunkenness,  not  a  habit  of 
the  thiasos,  402,  note  20. 

Duel,  fought  between  Athen- 
ion  and  Aquillius,  230. 

Dungeons,  of  the  Sicilian 
quarry         prisons,  189; 

opened  by  Eunus,  178; 
more  alxiut,  481. 

Duration,  of  wars  of  Viria- 
tbus,  142,  note  B;  of  the 
great  slave  war,  155;  com- 
parison of  time  with  prog- 
ress, 482. 

Dutchobers,  422. 

Dyers,  of  the  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  378,  note  14. 

Dyes,  how  made,  442. 


Eagle,  the  race  of  the,  520-1. 

Early  Christians,  what  they 
were  struggling  for,  450; 
their   organization,   500-10. 

Earth-born  multitudes,  40, 
and  note  32,  488. 

Earthquake,  at  Sparta,  00,  n. 
49  t  124,  note  2;  of  Vesu- 
vius, 370. 

Ebb  and  flow,  of  the  brim- 
stone lake,  207,  note  3. 

Eburarii,  ivory  workers,  in- 
scription of,"  390,  391. 

Economic  unions,  proof  of, 
470. 

Eden,  garden  of,  492. 

Edict,  of  Lycurgus,  480. 

Editio  princeps  of  Vellejus 
Paterculus,  287,  note  124. 

Education,  under  Lycurgus, 
31,  note  8;  Plato's  view  of, 
497;   PluUrch  on,  602. 

Egoism,  438;  originated  saint- 
hood and  notions  of  reli- 
gion and  of  immortality,  47. 

Egyptians,     superstition     of, 


S;  their  gold  mines,  90-101 ; 
enslavement  of  the  He- 
brews, 3,  4;  form  of  their 
government,  3S;  food  of 
their  slaves,  40. 

Elaphebolion,  404. 

Election,  of  Aquiliut  and 
Marius,  229;  of  Licinius 
Crassus,  274;  of  ofQcers 
hindered  five  years,  433, 
note  20. 

Elephants,  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans against  Viriathus, 
140,  note  14. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  48; 
their  too  absurd  exclusive- 
ness,  49;  origin  of,  60,  61, 
62;  grievance  against,  SO; 
a  popular  resentment,  68; 
the  sting  of  insult,  00; 
peculiar  games,  53;  access 
to  membership,  76;  the 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  81 ; 
interwoven  with  the  ancient 
labor  troubles,  158;  humili- 
ating exclusion  from,  313; 
a  brotherhood,  403. 

Eleusis,  a  town  in  Attica, 
near  Athens,  49;  scenes  at, 
60-1;  the  crusade  to,  57; 
ancient  city  of  the  Pelas- 
gians,  01;  its  orgies  not 
those  of  proletaries,  404. 

Elizabeth,  queen.  87. 

Eloquence,  of  Plato,  79,  note 
72;  of  Gracchus,  108. 

Elves,  and  urchins  at  the 
brimstone  lake,  200. 

Emancipation,  the  movement 
of,  30;  by  running  away, 
31 ;  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity a  proclamation  of,  40; 
no  mention  of,  in  the  Iliad, 
42;  movement  of,  124,  note 
2;  the  agitation  for,  raging 
over  the  world,  200 ;  of  la- 
bor. 453. 

Emancipator,  of  Spain,  142. 

Emblems,  of  the  mysteries, 
49,  60;   talismans,   memen- 
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Kpoch- making  period^  508. 

EquBlity,  social,  a  law  of 
Moses,  3;  Christian  temple 
of,  28;  how  indoctrinated, 
30;  perfect  at  the  temple 
of  the  Twins,  207,  note  3; 
of  birth,  402;  of  the  rights 
of  man,  508,  with  note  60. 

Equites,  or  knights  on  horse- 
back,  436. 

Era-making  period,  480. 

Eranos,  of  Greece,  39;  to- 
gether with  its  thiasos  ex- 
isted in  great  numbers  in 
Asia  Minor,  194;  a  term 
unmistakable  in  meaning, 
407 ;  took  the  name  and  in- 
spiration of  particular  di- 
vinities, 420;  festivals  of 
thiasos  and,  422;  analysis 
of  both  of  them,  460-3  and 
notes;  of  it,  and  essene,  the 
same  word,  463,  note  23; 
eranos  and  thiasos  one  and 
the  same  association,  469, 
note  41. 

Erebus,  descends  to  Hades, 
61;  and  the  dark  river,  52. 

Erechtheis,  priestess-assistant 
to  Orpheus  in  the  initia- 
tions, 02. 

Erecthian  spring,  01,  note  06. 

Ergastula,  the  Greek  ergas- 
teria,  prisons,  mostly  un- 
derground, 100,  note  28; 
how  used  in  Sicily,  168; 
further  account,  178;  the 
Gre^  and  Latin  distinc- 
tions in  Sicily,  210;  how 
applied  in  Italy  to  gladia- 
tors, see  prisons,  also  ef. 
chapter  xii.,  on  Spartacus; 
copied  from  Dionyaius  into 
every  citv,  606;  a  serious 
thing,  233,  note  70. 

Ergastularius,  convict  con- 
demned to  fight  in  the  am- 
phitheatres, 306;  a  kind  of 
gladiator,  372;  something 
uk«  the  «rgastulua,  ergas- 


tuH,  gladiators  changed  to 
freemen,  258. 

Erisane,  siege  of  the  town  of, 
146. 

Eros,  Socrates  on  the  sod  of 
love,  212  and  note  16. 

Escape,  of  Spartacus,  251, 
note  37;  of  the  people  from 
Morgantion,  215,  of  Athe- 
nion  218. 

Esculapia,  420. 

Escutcheons,  monograms,  etc, 
418;  in  red,  442,  note  40; 
en  some  of  them  are  found 
gules  in  Great  Britain, 
445. 

Essence,  the  sacred,  of  the 
brimstone  lake,  207,  note  3. 

Essenes,  and  the  Orgeons, 
452 ;  conjectures  regarding 
the,  450 ;  proved  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  thiasotes, 
463,  note  23,  their  prophe- 
cies, 515. 

Estate,  the  paternal,  it  was 
made  criminal  for  the  slave 
to  leave  it,  31. 

Ethics,  based  upon  conscience, 
23;  a  history  of,  58. 

Ethnologist,  and  paleontolo- 
gist, future  duties  of,  417; 
student   of   ethnology,   450. 

Etruria,  strike  of  the  labor- 
era  in,  116;  in  the  hands 
of  the  mosters,  117;  Ro- 
man standing  armies  in, 
170. 

Etruscan,  soothsayer,  Olenus 
Calenus,  116,  note  27;  peo- 
ple the  first  who  Introduced 
gladiatorial  fights,  238  n. 
3;  a  hard-working  and 
faithful  race,  390;  trinket 
manufacture.  394. 

Etruscum    Frctum,   227. 

Etymology,  of  red  flag,    444. 

Etymon,  of  essenes,  is  eranos, 
403.  note  23. 

Eumenes,  and  Nusa.  103,  nota 
& 
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Eunuch,  rerenge  of,  12S-9,  and 
note  7. 

Eunus,  ten  yetr*  war  of,  ▼!.; 
puoishment  (or  the  rebel- 
lions, ix.;  deeda  of,  24; 
eDormous  servile  war,  60, 
note  13;  mention  of,  101, 
126;  Syrian  slave-king,  155; 
bow  elected,  168;  the  cause 
of  the  insurrection  related, 
167;  waa  both  a  magician 
and  messiah,  also  a  proph- 
et, 159;  meeting  of  him- 
self and  his  followers,  161; 
a  popular  choice  for  leader, 
167;  turns  60,000  prisoners 
loose,  168;  great  victories 
enlarge  bis  territory,  173; 
joins  with  the  revolter 
Cleon,  175;  their  uni6n 
creates  an  immense  armj 
of  slaves,  176;  bis  super- 
natural powers,  178;  vari- 
ous successes  and  eventual 
reverses,  178-90;  hope  lost, 
188;  perishes  in  the  filth 
of  a  Roman  prison,  of  the 
lousy  sickness,  180  and 
note  105;  interesting  his- 
tory, 364;  his  plan  that  of 
extermination,  605-6;  plan 
of,  followed  by  Aristonicus, 
607;  Ceres  as  his  goddess, 
see  entire  chapter  ix.  and 
619. 

Euripides,  language  of,  in 
prayer,   620. 

Europe,  working  classes  of,  19. 

Eiiristhcneid  line  of  the  Spar- 
tan kings,  03;  Lycurgua  of 
that  stock,  488. 

Eusebius,  on  dates,  206,  note 
1. 

Eve,   the   temptation   of   61. 

Evolution,  phenomena  of,  31; 
law  of,  86. 

Examination,  of  Infants,  491. 

£xoerpt8,  Peireso  quoted,  207, 
Dte  1. 
Vtloner,  aanae  as  the  Ro- 


man Uetor,  434,  and  note 
22. 
Exercise,  the  gymnaatie,  492- 
3. 

Exiguous  star,  449. 

Exile.  Paperna  dies  lo,  202, 
and  note  21;  of  Juvenal, 
620. 

Experiment,  trial  by,  483. 

Extermination,  plan  of  Eu- 
nus, 178;  of  20,000  work- 
iugmen,  230;  it  was  the 
plan  of  slaves,  606;  extinc- 
tion and,  the  central  idea 
of  the  great  slavfrlcing.  SOS. 

Eye  for  eve  and  tooth  for 
tooth,  4'73;  what  Plato 
wanted,  476;  Mnnoa  on 
the  monnt.  COS. 

P 

FabiuB,  Q.  deprived  of  com- 
mand,  186. 

Fabretti,  325. 

Fagots,  used  in  escapinff 
blockade  of  Crassus,  280. 

Failure,  of  ancient  govern- 
ments, 454;  of  the  Spar- 
tans, 488;  of  the  great 
plans,  520. 

Faith,  importance  of  a,  458 
and  note  12. 

False  translation,  of  Vellejus 
Paterculus,   287,   note    124. 

Falsehoods  regarding  bac- 
chantes and  bacchanals, 
452. 

Family,  great  numbers  of 
them,  12;  size  of  a  patri- 
cian's, 31 ;  a  term  substi- 
tuted for  "union"  from  the 
time  of  Augusta,  387,  note 
3;  the  word  property  con- 
veys the  true  meaning  of, 
241,  note  II;  under  the 
competitive  system  its 
members  will  sometimes 
destroy  each  other,  458 ;  the 
Pagan,  456. 
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TMWtic,  Eunua,  176,  note 
67. 

Fanaticizing  hia  Syriana,  19S, 
note  8. 

Farmer,  sons  of  a  rich,  12; 
and  ahepberd,  called  by 
Livy  the  bacchanalian  crea- 
ture, 121,  note  38;  suffer- 
inga  of  the,  139;  or  shep- 
herd, Viriathus,  140,  note 
4;  of  Aaia  Minor  as  a  peo- 
ple, 192;  chained  in  pris- 
ons, 210,  note  11;  as  a 
slave,  198;  Athenion,  first 
mentioned,  217;  organized 
to  cultivate  the  ager  pub- 
Hcua,  246;  lupercalian  or- 
eiea,  a  vile  comparison  made 
ty  Cicero,  306,  note  30; 
an  inscription  of  a  farm- 
ers' organization  translat- 
ed, 412-13;  at  the  Dionysian 
sports,  463;  how  looked 
upon  by  Lycurgua,  484;  he 
is  Aristotle's  soldier,  498- 
99;  inventor  of  the  ancient 
reaper,  625,  note  109;  aa 
a  free  and  organized  agri- 
culturist  in  Etruria,   117. 

Fasces,  bundles,  430. 

Father,  worshiped  as  a  god 
after  death,  12. 

Fatherland,  of  Eunua,  178. 

Fawning  language  of  the  un- 
ions,   383,   note    32. 

Fear,  of  slave  insurrections, 
102,  note  33;  all-prevail- 
ing, of  being  murdered, 
124,  note  2;  superstitions, 
of  the  victorious  slaves, 
183;  of  Romans,  213. 

Feasters,  applause  of  the,  at 
the  gladiatorial  spectacles, 
237,  note  1. 

Federations  of  trades,  336, 
338;  in  politics  at  Pompeii, 
351;  all  over  the  land  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  353. 

Fenestella,  lost  works  of,  126. 

Ferocious  necessity,  178. 


Festival,  in  honor  of  Cerea, 
49;  days  of  the,  447. 

Fetiches,  615. 

Fighting  school,  249  and  notea 
36  and  37. 

Fines,  31019. 

Fire,  the  sacred,  14;  and 
murder  261,  note  60;  spit- 
ting, of  Eunua  described, 
176  and  note  67;  brands  of 
torture,   188. 

Firemen,  unions  of,  406,  note 
6. 

First,  Sicilian  servile  war, 
184,  note  94;  bom  son, 
right  of  the,  455;  born — 
his  allotments  by  pagan- 
ism, 528. 

Fish,  the  Holy,  of  Biodorus, 
the  Arethusa,  180,  note  81; 
fish,  venison  and  mutton, 
the  aristocratic  food,  346. 

Fishermen's  unions,  inscrip- 
tion of,  74,  note  62;  their 
organization.  80;  combined 
with  a  divers'  union,  350, 
note  1. 

Fittest,  survival  of  the,  18; 
this  theory  of  the  survival 
creates  a  new  philosophy  in 
reason,  19. 

Five  years'  magistrate,  360, 
note  1 ;  years'  interregnum 
at  Rome,  433,  note  20; 
men,  who  they  were,  472. 

Flag,  of  theatrical  company, 
363,  note  6;  the  ancient 
red,  378;  origin  of  the 
word,  424;  it  was  excused 
by  a  law  of  Theodosiua, 
443;  bearers,  443,  notea  43 
and  44. 

Flagitium,  a  derivative  from 
flag,  430. 

Flame,  flamma,  430;  of  fire, 
440  and  note  51. 

Flamen  Pomonalis,  437. 

Flaming  red  canvass,  444. 

Flaming,  437. 

FUminica,   437. 
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Flogged  once  a.  day,  64. 
Florentine,  on  the  natural 
rigbta  of  Dian,  608,  note 
69. 
FloruB,  quotation  from  as  to 
the  battle  of  SilaruB,  386; 
also  elsewhere  much  quoted. 

Flower  of  the  Roman  army, 
208  and  note  7;  use  of,  at 
funeral  cercmoiiy,  339,  note 
14. 

Flute,  drum  and  wild  tumult, 
202  and  note  23;  player, 
BalviuB  the  slave-king,  213, 
note  20,  214;  players,  the 
famous,  417;  another  men- 
tioned, 422 ;  inscription 
showing  ancient  playing, 
462;  player  at  court  of 
EumencB,  502;  players  of 
the  Romans  and  Greeks, 
309. 

Foaming,  vaterg  of  the  brim- 
atone   lake,   207,   note   3. 

Focus,  part  of  Roman  and 
Greek  dwelling,  16,  note  21. 

Food,  poor  quality  of,  for 
slaves,  40;  corn-grits  union 
for  feeding  freedmen  and 
slaves,  344,  note  26,  340. 
note  30;  of  slave  347;  of 
working  people,  487;  and 
clothing,  487. 

Foothold,  of  the  brotherhoods, 
470. 

Forbidden,  warfare,  by  the 
plan  of  Numo,  297;  later, 
by  the  plan  of  Jesus,  609. 

Forefathers,  our  genuine,  62, 
483. 

Foremen,  of  the  masons,  at 
Jerusalem,  334,  note  2;  of 
the  ancient  government 
cloth  factories,  called  gyn- 
teciarii,  379. 

Forests,  Pomona  in  the,  436. 

Forfeiture,  case  of  a  union, 
339,  note  14. 

Forger  of  the  armor  for 
slaves  in  rebellion,  258,  note 


63;  union  of,  401,  note  10; 
of  swords  and  javelins,  330, 
note  8. 

Forgiveness,  483. 

Forked  gibbet,  102,  note  33. 

Form  of  government  advo- 
cated by  the  Messlkh, 
454. 

Fortifications,  of  Trioeala, 
224 ;  of  Rhegium,  280. 

Fortitude,  story  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  of  Crassus,  201, 
note  20;  of  Christ  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  618. 

Fortune,  teller,  Olenus  Calen- 
us,  115,  note  27;  tellers  in 
Rome,  167;  teller,  Athenion 
as  a,  218;  teller,  Aurinia 
as  a,  251,  note  37;  telling 
and  witchcraft,  373;  Neme- 
sis, the  goddess  of,   372. 

Forum  Boarium,  where  vras 
enacted  the  first  gladiato- 
rial tragedy,  237  and  not«  1. 

Foucart,  denies  the  state- 
ments of  Wescber,  465; 
erroneously  imagines  the 
communes  to  have  had  no 
other  object  than  religion, 
466 ;  expert  epigraphiat, 
467. 

Foundation,  of  paganism  was 
the  competitive  systems, 
456. 

Fragments,  of  Ist  books  in 
illegible  form,  231,  note  04; 
of  Sallust  quoted,  267,  270, 
note  84. 

France,  organixed  labor  in, 
88. 

Frankincense,  offerings  of,' 
318. 

Fratry,  consolidated  into  a 
state,  61.     See  pbratry. 

Fratricide,    the   mutual,    232. 

Free  masons,  antiquity  of  the 
order,  84;  John  the  Baptist 
one  of  them,  514. 

Freebooter,  Gaddaus  of  the 
Kebrode,     211;     negotiated 
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with,  by  SparUcua  to  land 
his  army  in  Sicily,  279. 

Freedmen.  2,  10,  31;  of  Aris- 
totle's time,  32;  cremated, 
36;  not  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad,  41 ;  a  class  at  Athens, 
74 ;  arose  out  of  slavery, 
133;  numbers  of,  in  Athens, 
153;  organizations  of,  in 
Greece,  Syria,  etc.,  157; 
compelled  to  beg  in  Sicily, 
172;  raved  in  great  and 
murderous  revolt,  220,  not« 
37;  of  Asia  Minor,  102; 
Thracian,  in  Pergamenian 
labor  war,  194 ;  as  tramps 
in  rebellion,  220;  in  Rome, 
as  members  of  the  unions 
Benerally,  295;  their  en- 
rranchisement  a  blow  to  pa- 
ganism, 480;  working  with- 
out clothing,  487;  ring 
cleaners,  357. 

Freedom,  desire  of  Spartacua, 
607. 

Freres  cordonniers,  381. 

Friendly  societies  of  antiq- 
uity, 406. 

Fringe-mokers  (the  limbo- 
larii),  382;  in  gold,  445. 

Fruit  purveyors,  353. 

Fruiterers'  union,  344,  note 
26,  also  353. 

Fullers,  unions  of,  376; 
worked  for  the  state,  376, 
note  5. 

Pulvius  Flaccus,  second  gen- 
eral sent  against  Dunus, 
177. 

Funck  Brentano,  324,  note 
14. 

Funeral,  ancient,  36-7;  oripn 
of  gladiatorial  combats,  and 
why,  238,  note  3;   339. 

Furius  and  Cossinus,  defeat 
of  by  the  forces  of  Spar- 
tacua, 258. 

Furniture,  of  a  thisHOS,  69, 
note  27 ;  of  the  mighty  im- 
mortals, 391. 


Furrows  made  with  thonga, 
431. 

Fuatel,  de  Coulanges,  30,  37. 
44;  proves  the  statement  of 
Qranier,  46;  other  proof 
by,  72,  on  origin  of  the 
plebs,  306. 


Oaddeus,   treachery  of,  211. 

Gades,  the  strait  of,   143. 

Gains,  who  wrote  the  original 
of  the  Justinian  law,  61 ; 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Ro- 
man xii  Tables  were  a 
translation  from  the  Greek, 
87,  308;  Digest  from,  73; 
Orbius,  the  owner  of  Xan- 
thos,  104  and  note  39; 
Plautius,  Bent  to  Spain, 
145;  the  jurist,  discrimi- 
nates on  the  rights  of  or- 
ganization, 404. 

Galba,  his  treachery  in  Spain, 
140;  accused  by  Cato,  141 
and  note  6;  the  trial  and 
cause  of  acquittal,  141; 
greedy  objects,  in  Spain, 
141;  departure  for  Rome, 
142. 

Galeriua,  emperor  of  Rome, 
41. 

Gallantry,  of  Atbenion,  226. 

Gambling,  the  ancient  system 
described,  416-16. 

Games,  the  Eleusinian,  65;  of 
the  Spartans,  both  sexes 
were  engaged  in,  488. 

Gannicus  and  Caatus,  281,  n. 
118. 

Garganus,  Mount,  battle  of, 
267-68. 

Garlands  and  wreaths — where 
they  flourished,  462,  note 
19. 

Gauls,  their  ancient  reaper, 
525. 

Gellius,  beats  the  lieutenant 
CEnomaus,  in  battle,  267. 
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Gens,  ancient  lands  belonged 
to,  310;   aristocracy-  of   pa- 

fEinism,  482;  families,  their 
erceness,  484 ;  Aristotle's 
eighth  class,  497. 

Gentiles,  and  proletaries,  a 
civil  duel  between  the,  306. 

Germany,  7,  33,  2B4;  organ- 
izations of  labor  in,   88. 

Ghosts,  origin  of,  and  beliefs 
jn,  16;  conscience  the  origi- 
nator of,  23;  ghost  of  tne 
dead  lieutenant,  CrixuB, 
268,  note  77. 

Giant,  Spartacus,  the  pro- 
phetic, 256. 

Gibbet,  the  forked,  on  which 
to  crucify  slaves,  102,  note 
33 ;  of  Stratouicie,  203 ;  and 
thongs  of  Luculliis,  224;  a 
description  of  its  invention 
as  a  means  of  torture,  610. 

Girdlcrs,  Cicero's  term  of 
contempt  for  shoemakers, 
341,  note  20. 

Gladiatorial,  scene  with  Saty- 
ros,  232;  games,  their 
cruelty,  238;  origin  in  the 
funeral,  237-8,  note  3;  ad 
gladium  and  ad  ludum,  ex- 
planation made,  252;  busi- 
ness, its  growth,  294. 

Gladiators,  oloody  pairing  of, 
237,  note  1 ;  ascertained  age 
of,  239,  note  6;  fighting 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatres, 355;  enumeration 
of  the  different  kinds,  372; 
Spartacus,  as  a,  pitted 
against  bis  fellow  men, 
470-7. 

Gladium,  ad,  kind  of  fight, 
366. 

Gluers  (glutinatores),  304; 
bookbinders,  not  found  or- 
ganized, 394. 

Gluttons,  that  devoured  the 
Holy  Fish,  180,  note  81. 

Goblins,  that  haunted  the 
asylum  of  the  Twins,  207. 


God,  that  slept  nnder  tbe 
hearth  of  the  heir,  31;  of 
nature,  47;  of  love,  416, 
note  18;  of  Abraham,  and 
universal   Father,   517. 

Gold,  mines  of  Egyp't,  99-103; 
mclters  poured  gold  down 
the  throat  of  Aquillius, 
233;  and  silver  forbidden 
by  Spartacus,  261  and  note 
69;  border,  444;  golden 
chain,  71,  note  60;  "Age" 
83;  Age,  of  prosperity 
and  happiness,  33/  ;  era,  of 
a  high  stage  of  plenitude, 
purveying  for  the  Roman 
state,  342;  age,  at  Rome 
covering  a  long  vista,  397. 

Gorgias,  quoted,  495-6. 

Government,  social,  it  did 
not  exist,  1 ;  a  legendary 
but  extremely  improbable 
social  form  during  the 
reign  of  Saturn,  10  and 
note  1 ;  animal  form  of. 
34;  earliest  known  plan  of, 
43 ;  public  servants,  or 
slaves  belonging  to  the 
state  did  the  work  of,  73; 
the  ancients  employed  and 
patronized  unions  of  labor, 
342  and  note;  slaves  shown 
in  note  26  by  inscriptions; 
employ,  by '  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  342,  note 
21 ;  state  workshops,  the 
fullers,  370.  notes  5,  8; 
ownership  of  mills,  377; 
system  that  of  government, 
401 ;  ideals  of,  cursorily 
sketched,  454;  form  of, 
adopted  by  Lycurgus,   494. 

Gracchus,  as  described  by 
Appian,  180,  note  84; 
struggles  of,  181 ;  desperate 
resistance  against,  205:  his 
proposal  to  distribute  the 
will  of  Attalus  among  the 
needy  of  Rome,  192-3;  furi- 
ous dissensions  at  his  time. 
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to  break  up  the  unions, 
244;  his  friend  Blossius, 
198,  433;  his  noble  speech, 
4S8. 

GreaMd  pole,  merriment  at 
the   Dionysian  sports,   463. 

Great  Spirit — speech  of  Soc- 
rates,  510,   note   70. 

Granary,  of  the  world,  217; 
torn  into  by  tramps,  220, 
note  37  :  of  Italy,  Spartacus 
in  the,  206. 

Oranier,  41,  45,  72;  quota- 
tion from,  76,  for  thirty 
years  is  talked  down,  464. 

Granite-cutters.  330. 

Greecp,  ancient,  prevailing 
scene  in,  17;  incidental 
mention,  31,  35;  slnves  of, 
multiplied  within  their  ciwn 
rank,  3D ;  manner  of  food 
for  the  slaves  of,  40;  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  Am- 
phiotyonic  council,  42;  pre- 
historic assassinatinn  of 
slaves,  60;  a  majority  of 
the  people  were  of  the  la- 
boring class,  70:  the  true 
golden  Age  of  prosperity 
of,  lasted  about  four  hun- 
dred yeurs,  83;  disastrous 
strikes  of,  varied  in  char- 
acter from  those  of  modem 
days,  94 ;  oppressive  con- 
ditions in,  99;  fear  of  slave 
rebelljons,  102.  note  33. 
124,  note  2,  183. 

Greeks,  were  of  Aryan  stock 
and  used  the  competitive 
idea,  but  Hebrews  and 
other  Semitic  races  used 
the  co-operative,  1 1  ;  early 
recognized  private  prop- 
erty, and  no  patriarrhism 
found — de  Laveleye  refuted, 
30  and  note  5 :  and  their 
organized  trades,  60,  01', 
67;  their  clerks  enjoyed 
protective  unions  but  they 
also    had    their    grievance. 


72;  language  was  spoken 
in  Sicily,  Lower  Italy,  the 
Archipelago  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, 157;  great  and  mighty 
men  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest, 169;  much  in  chap- 
ters xxiii.  and  xxiv. 

Grievances,  of  working  people 
at  Athens.  92;  of  the  strik- 
ers or  revolters,  95. 

Grinders,   with   morters,   405. 

Groves,  meetings  held  at, 
409 ;   see   Pomona. 

Gruter,  an  archsologist  of 
great  patience  and  erudi- 
tion, 304. 

Guardian,  of  mechanics,  429; 
of   labor,  446. 

Guests,  invited  to  banquets 
with  gladiatorial  specta- 
cles, 23 (  and  note  I. 

Gueules,  in  France,  was  the 
red  color,  440. 

Guicus,  river  of  Pergamus, 
110. 

Guilds,  the   mediieval,  440. 

Gules,  in  England  and  gue- 
ules in  France,  440,  442; 
on  English  escutcheons, 
445. 

Gulf,  of  Symi — the  inscrip- 
tions around  it,  420, 

Gulping  up  dishonorable  win- 
nings, 600. 

Gunpowder,  not  in  use,  357. 

Gymnastics,  took  the  place 
of  industrial  exercise,  455, 
492. 

Gynipciarii,  overseers  of  the 
government  cloth  factories, 
379. 

Gypsies,  theory  on  the  origin 
of.  386-7. 


Habit,   tenacity  and   phenom- 
ena of,  442;   power  of,  448. 
Had  all  things  common,  513. 
Hagi    Constantioa,    aUb    dia- 
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covered  there  by  Ylftsto*, 
63. 

Bair  cropped  and  body  dirty, 
491. 

Hamilton    arcbsologist,    420. 

Hammerers,  their  organiza- 
tions, 360. 

Hand-looms,  377. 

Handicraftsmen,  Greek  Tin- 
ions  of,  88,  not«  88. 

Hangman,  same  thing  aa 
lictor,  434,  note  22. 

Hannibal    &    Napoleon    com- 

rred  with   Spartacus,  vi.; 
Scipio,   113,   138. 

HarmodiuR  and  Iphicrates, 
603. 

Harvester,  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  626,  note   109. 

Hatters  and  glaziers  of  Mon- 
taigut  and  St.  Flour,  449. 

Headquarters  of  ancient 
slave  traffic,  246,  note  27. 

Headlong,  down  the  rocks, 
211. 

Healers,  616. 

Heaven  on  earth,  462;  bom, 
488. 

Hebrew,  different  from  other 
nationalities,  3 ;  slavery 
partly  abolished,  3;  origi- 
nator of  socialism,  3 ; 
fights  only  when  attacked, 
4;  the  only  ancient  with 
but  one  deity,  8;  fixed  cus- 
toms of,  9;  his  excellent 
qualities  not  appreciated, 
34;  secret  association  al- 
alwayi  characterized  the 
race,  467;  willing  to  accept 

,  any  truth  of  sociology,  even 
a  recognition  of  his  cele- 
brated   kinsman,   622-3. 

Heer,   Prof.   Oswald,   34. 

Heigbts,  of  Enna  stormed  by 

Piso,     182-3;     of     Engyon, 

211;    of    the    Mount    Tay- 

getUB,  491. 

,  Heinesiua    quoted    287,    note 

124. 


Qeliopolis,  why  so  called, 
196,  note  9. 

Heliopolitsi,  the  workmen- 
Sunworshipers,  195;  farm- 
er warriors  of  Ariatonicus, 
607. 

Heliotry,  the  ancient,  8,  note 
11. 

Hell,  paved  with  infants' 
bones,  491 

Hellenic  peninsula,  organiza- 
tions of,  470. 

Helots,  war  with,  60;  great 
and  first  known  massaore 
of,  69;  as  to  their  num- 
bers, 63;  how  murdered  by 
nobles'  eons,  66;  their  sys- 
tematic assassination,  68, 
note  46;  laboring  stock  of 
Lacedxmon,  67,  486;  a  pen 
picture  of  their  hideous 
misery,  68-9  and  notes; 
their  descent,  494. 

Heracleia,  Minoa,  slave  rebel- 
lion at,  214;  and  Troecen, 
— Boters  or  saviors  from, 
467 ;  museum  named  from, 
383. 

HeraclituB,  who  subdued 
Greek  slave  strike,  106, 
note  41. 

Heraldic  symbols,  442. 

Herbita,  numbers  of  property 
owners  in,  164. 

Herculaneum,  museum,  383. 

Hermes,  the  Pelasgic,  49. 

Hermias,  a  slave  of  Enna — 
kills  Damophilua,  164;  es- 
corts the  kind-hearted 
daughter  to  place  of  safety, 
161,  note  32,  165. 

Heres  in  Argos,  601. 

Hermotius  the  eunuch,  the 
revenge  of,  128-0,  note 
7. 

Eerodias  the  beautiful  but 
silly,  614;  and  Antipas,  id., 
note  87. 

Heroic  professions,  not  be- 
longing to  workers,  342. 
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Herodotus,  40,  63;  his  rank 
as  a  historian,  128. 

Heroism,  mutual  suicide  of 
Satyros  and  cotnpnnions, 
232;  of  Spartacus  and  hia 
men  at  their  trying  hour, 
289. 

Heroistes,  420,  468. 

Heron,  the  ancient  sacred 
redbird,  437,  notes  and 
438. 

HeroCn  (temple),  to  Drima- 
kos,  built  by  the  Chians, 
186-7. 

Hesiod,  Greek  poet,  41 ; 
quoted,  44;  was  the  first 
known  labor  agitator  and 
writer,  122. 

Hetairs  or  hetsrie,  same  as 
the  sodalcs,  87,  note  87. 

Hideous  forest,  of  the  brim- 
stone lake,  206. 

Hierarchy,  of  masons,  334, 
and  note  2. 

Hieroglyphics,   29,   35. 

Hierokeryi,  a  priest,  412. 

Hieropoios,  manager  of  relig- 
ious rites,  412. 

Highlanders'  bagpipe,   368. 

Hill  of  Venus,  the  battle  of, 
143. 

Himation  and  chiton,  432, 
436;  with  chlamys,  toga, 
440. 

Hipparch,  Ptsistratidea  the, 
503. 

Hippodrome,  chariot-running, 
foot-racing  etc.  368. 

Hiram,  architect  of  Solomon's 
temple,  84-86;  chief  of 
trade  union,  84 ;  another, 
king  of  Tyre,  85,  note  81; 
the  architect,  skilled  in 
building  crafts,  334. 

Historian,  seldom  mentions 
the  efforts  at  reform,  31, 
32;  his  praise  of  royal 
lineage,  488. 

History,   students   of,  divided 


bor  begins  with  manumis- 
sions, 29;  the  great  ones 
copied,  times  without  num- 
ber, 304 ;  from  a  sociologic 
standpoint,  408. 

Histrionic  entertainments, 
179;  tablet  found  at  Proj- 
ncste.  363;  unions,  362-3, 
notes  1,  6. 

Hive,  of  trade  unions — all 
antiquity,  403;  of  labor, 
440 ;  of  free  labor  organ- 
izations, Nazareth,  472. 

Holdings,  of  the  Spartan 
lands,  a   summarv,   472. 

Holy  Wars,  the,  43;  Fish, 
Arethusa,   180,  note  81. 

Horaotaphoi,  common  table 
communes,  469. 

Homer,  quotation  from,  71; 
the  slave  system  of  his 
time,  486. 

HonduruB  aborigines  of,  64  n. 
18. 

Honey-bees,  Cicero  on  Plato, 
79,  note  72. 

Honorable,  discharge  of  sol- 
diers, 68,  note  46;  to  ac- 
knowledge an  error,  621 
and  note  106. 

Hoplomachi,  372. 

Horse,  of  Spartacus,  289. 

Hora  de  combat,  227.  371. 

Hortirulture,  Diocletian's 

work  on.  503. 

Hostages,  Carthagenian,  and 
the  slaves,  revolt  of,  112, 
note  18. 

Hours,  of  labor,  487. 

Houses,  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  17 ;  house 
finishers'  union,  331,  note 
34  ;  house  of  Cicero  burned, 
458,  note  12;  of  Socrates, 
618;  -hold  and  toy-gods, 
388. 

Hudson  edition,  of  Vellejus, 
on  Spartacus,  quoted,  287, 
not«    124. 


into  three  classes,  1;  of  la-      Hues,  445, 


•ad  Ocoa,  176;  wms  * 
Ramaa  gcaeral,  «fc»tiuyrf 
^  EvBSi  i»  the  sIrt*  w> 

in. 


lutb*^  riarr  of  Ccna,  f  I,  a. 

•3. 
Itcmnrhf    traced    back    to 

ornnimi   rcaistaan^   TiiL 
Ueal,    477;    itate    of    PUta^ 

488;    of  Jcnia.   510;   Plkto 

tbe    tttber    of    the    ideal 

state.  511. 
Idol,     worship,     introduetio* 

of,    into    Chrtstiaoi^,    t.; 

orifin  of,  TiL;  the  idols,  T^ 

and  387-95. 
Ignominiooa  eroea,  225;  pun* 

ishment-in  vhat  eoonmea. 

457-8. 
laeas,  maasaeres  of  the,  C3. 
niad,  antiqoitj  of  the,  42. 
Dias,  or   period  of  eaktaiitf. 

220,  note  37. 
IDegitimacT-,      what      eoBsti- 

toted,  306,  note  28. 
Ima^     wonliips,     t.;     wmkr 

iag  bj   trade   imiaaa,   84; 


,  II,  «.  SI; 
of  Aristotle.  Laerctnu. 
]>ar»ia  oa.  2S;  of  the  «ml 
deaied  bf  a  phihianiihj,  M; 


«T; 
«: 


51. 


tvigiaated 

farther 

tbe    voridag 

Mcaa  to  rnssfss  a  aoal,  57. 
iMuitah,  the  asosi   pwu. 

fol  of  whu^  vert  Japitw, 

Ccna,  Valeaa  etc  38a. 
Laperiahahle  lavs,  4S4. 
tepriata,  as  best 

400. 
laeaatatiaas.  SIX 


40S,  mttm 
& 

Iieati»e  to  steal  doea  aot 
eziat  ia  -——'—.  4tL 

laLeatuous  Bajsoa  of  Aatipaa 
•ad  Berodiai^  S14,  aote 
8T. 

lado-EBrooeaas,  oriyiaal 
kae  oC  11.  18;  thar  la- 
boeiag  daaa  oegaaiaed,  SO^ 
3S.  43;  straage  bdieCi  ot, 
37;  wmaaisM  of  propcrtv 
aamiK  tt;  a  deaaagaUe 
pfe,  83;  Hi  atroplgr^ 
ithetao^tfai 
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Indulgence,  masters  accorded 
right  of,  with  female 
slaves,  108,  note  8;  in  vo- 
luptuousne^  and  inter- 
change of  loves,  455. 

Initiation,  into  the  Myster- 
ies, fi3,  of  'Alexander, 
602. 

Innocence  of  Spartacus,  261 
and  note  37. 

Innovation,  of  Lycurgus  etc., 
31;  introduction  of.  would 
ma[ke  Clermont  uninhabit- 
able,  444-5. 

Innumerable  new  unions 
created,  262,  note  06. 

Inscriptions,  the  genuine, 
mentioned  in  book,  viii.; 
evidence  of  the,  36;  of  the 
Eleusinians,  49;  an  inter- 
esting one,  59;  evidence  of, 
73,  164 ;  specimen  by  Aquil- 
lius,  231;  the  same,  with 
inscription  verbatim,  252, 
note  39;  true  history  re- 
vealed by,  303;  one  found 
at  Lanuvium,  showing 
rules,  214-18;  at  Tompeii, 
3SI-3;  law  compelling  their 
registration,  380 ;  they 
prove  the  red  color  not  to 
nave  been  warlike,  449;  one 
found  twenty  miles  from 
Nainreth,  461. 

Inspection  of  candidates,  469. 

Insubordination  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Spartacus,  267, 
note  80,  277;  malignant 
spirit  of,  284. 

Insurrection,  48;  of  slaves 
which  frightened  the  mas- 
ters, 56;  a  great  cause  of 
fear.  102,  note  33;  of  Carth- 
agenian  hostages  and  the 
slaves,  112,  note  18;  at 
Preneste,  114;  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia  Minor,  194; 
greatest  known  in  history, 
373;  of  Sicilian  slaves,  364, 
Me    chapters    ix.    and   xi.; 


of  slaves,  that  was  feared 
by  Atulus,  503. 

Intrencliment,  of  Crasaus, 
277,  note    109. 

Intrigues  that  filched  the 
beautiful  color,  439. 

Inventions,  333;  the  erarii 
understood  alloys,  333;  the 
carpenters  made  the  batter- 
ing-ram, 340,  447,  note  63; 
Minerva,  the  protecting  di- 
vinity of,  420;  discovery  of 
the  new  in  nature,  484;  im- 
plements of  torture,  519; 
other  doings,  525;  of  the 
ancient  farmers,  their 
reaper,  625  and  note  109; 
let  them  be  nationalized, 
629. 

of     Demosthenes, 


force    of    Eunus, 


Inventory, 

505. 
Invincible, 

177. 

Iphicrates,    a    low-bom,    503. 
Irascible    world,    453;    a   war 

spirit,  479;  destructive  and 

bloody,  613. 
Irascibility,    35;    and    venpe- 

ance,     228;     coupled     with 

concupiscence      and      sym- 
pathy, 473. 
Iron    workers,    334;     miners 

federated  with  the  forgers, 

at   far   distant  Rome,   401 ; 

the  famoiu  money  made  of, 

489. 
Ishmaelites,  belonging  to  the 

Semitic   family,    11. 
Is  is,  of  the  therapeut,  619. 
Ismenias,  and  Antisthenes  the 

cynic,  601. 
IsomachuB,    on    prayer,   620. 
Italian,    schools    of    painting, 

62;    insurrection,  255,  note 

47. 
Italy,       ancient,       prevailing 

scenes  in,  17;  slaves  of,  30; 

Greek  was  spoken  in  lower 

part,  167. 
Ivory,  and  gold  in  tha  ohrys- 
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tk*  liuij  wtir>. 


pkkw  «<  ItAlf.  SS3. 

Jmanm,  temple  irf.  dMed  by 
tu^  Koa*.  »7:  M»a 
llwOTra  opM  •!!«  Ua 
tetk,33«. 

Ji^itMUw,  St, 

Jargo*,  a<  dogna*  aai  ta- 
qnifitorial  intoleranee,  454. 

Jarelio,  ouij  aUinred  to 
aobka,  434. 

Jcaloonca.  uaoox  tba  revoit- 
cn.  183:  of  nTptioai,  223, 
note  42;  and  revcBge,  227; 
of  Crixu»,  agaiiiat  Sparta- 
eiu,  265;  we  insubordina.- 
tion. 

Jcraaalem,  temple  of,  84; 
trade  onioiu  at,  334,  note 
2;    ita   destruction,  523. 

Jetting  dandies,  303.  note  8. 

Jeaoa,  his  plan  a  basis  of 
hope,  20,  83 ;  a  workingman, 
113-14;  openly  preached 
against  slavery  though  in- 
directly, 133;  revolution  of, 
196;  in  the  act  of  creating 
an  acsociation,  453;  nobody 
asks  more  than  be  did,  454 ; 
the  tabor*  of,  459;  ore  ojf 
Ave  remarkable  personage*, 
472;  not  a  Platonist,  475; 
his  mlei,  501 ;  yet  on  trial, 
483;  planted  the  saccessfal 
seed,  509. 

Jews,  easily  grasp  socialism, 
8;  their  purity.  8;  without 
a  land  of  their  own,  9;  a 
race  of  the  Semitic  family, 
II:  the  mechanics.  334; 
Sidonian,  334  and  note  2; 
pieTcH  the  ears  of  their 
elarea,  348,  note  30;  must 


GmI     la 


JoQjaej     taroQga 
Britaia,  447. 

Jove,  see  Zcsm  aad  Jnpftec 

Jahiice,  a  eomaataao,  4S1-S 
aad  plate:  paradea,  faaato 
a«l  red  flags  at.  443. 

Jades     (Jodaat, 
tommtry   n 

9;  orator  ct^  _ 

tha  laboriag  ebaa,  462. 

J«g|^era  orpiaiari,  7%.   

Joga,  or  poia  of  wdit,  MVt 
nade  by  tka  tjraai  Agatk- 
oclea,  SOL 

Jalins,  ObMqocaa  quoted. 
285;  Epaplira,  Ml;  aaa 
Caaar. 

Jankmen.  382,  384. 

Japiter,  the  father  ol  Pinafi 
pine,    50;    enioaid    a   eoit- 
spiracy  of  rebels,  lOB;  Ata- 
byriuB.    who    be   was,    129, 
noU  10.  421;  we  Zcaa. 

Jus  coeundi,  or  law  permit- 
ting free  orgsniMtioa.  S43, 
385;  jus  gentians,  255,  not« 
48. 

Justinian,  emperor,  61 ;  aee 
also  Digest. 


Kapila,  plagiarixed  by  Aria- 
totle,  78;  laid  the  founda- 
tion, 472. 

Karpetania,  redeemed  by 
Viriathus,  146. 

Kent,  (CantiopoHs),  448; 
Middlesex,  and  London, 
518. 

Key,  to  the  anooess  of  Athen- 
ion.  Eunns,  Trypbon  aad 
others.  233,   note  70. 
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Kind,  taxes  collected  in,  400. 

King's  fool,  of  Eunue,  180 
and  363,  note  6. 

Kitchen,  presided  over  by  the 
triclinarch,  360;  co-opera- 
tive,  490. 

Knives  and  cudgels,  253,  note 
41. 

Knights,  on  hoTsebark,  436. 

Koinon,  and  other  names  for 
the  communes,   460. 

Kicks,  as  an  expression  of 
thanks,  487. 

Kidnappers,  246;  note  27; 
were  the  buccaneer  free- 
booters of  Canaan,  456. 

Kraton,  inscription  by,  69,  n. 
27,  priest  of  a  labor  com- 
mune, 59. 


Labor,  movement,  its  aims, 
2;  no  manuol,  among  pa- 
tricians of  early  days,  3; 
party,  founders  of,  7 ;  in- 
culcations degrading,  15; 
problem,  counsel  to  those 
studying  the.  22;  swelling 
legions  of,  24 ;  its  products 
are  in  the  hands  of  monop- 
olies. 24;  ancient,  generally 
interlinked  with  religion, 
26;  history  of,  begins  with 
manumissions,  30;  Semitic 
classes  of,  organized,  31; 
unions  of,  their  laws  re- 
corded on  slabs  of  stone, 
33;  scarcity  of  records  of 
ancient,  33;  taint  upon,  33, 
62,  71;  unions  recognized 
by  Socrates  and  Aristotle, 
36;  movement,  unions  and 
agitations,  38,  41,  42,  57; 
Ceres  protected  its  prod- 
ucts, 51 ;  socially  degraded, 
66;  unions  of  great  antiq- 
uity, 72;  how  debased,  73; 
laws  of  Solnn,  74;  the 
Greek  brotherhoods,  76,  90; 


source  of  a,  thinking  suc- 
cess, 78;  leading  the  world, 
79;  a  reputed  disgrace,  80; 
efforts  to  suppress  the  or- 
ganizations of,  US;  socie- 
ties of,  in  Hesiod's  time, 
122;  the  first  war  of,  103; 
bureau  of  labor  of  the  U. 
S.  and  its  report,  106; 
brotherhoods,  not  strictly 
religious  societies,  130;  had 
prophets  and  measiahs,  133; 
organization  in  Spain 
shown  by  her  antiquities, 
130;  connected  with  the 
mysteries,  158;  as  a  prob- 
lem in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  180;  unions,  did 
the  work  of  collecting  the 
taxes  for  the  state,  306; 
worthy  of  pay — the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire — 515. 
Laborer,  wages  paid  the  an- 
cient, 98;  all  the  products 
were  not  Pagan,  628;  left 
out,  301;  note  17.  310; 
and  he  rebelled  and  killed 
them,  529. 
Lacediemon,  or  Sparta,  41,  64; 

slaves  of,  60. 
Laconians,     or     Periaci,     63, 
489;    the    Spartan    branch, 
491. 
Ladies,  the  youths  introduced 

to  the,  492. 
Lenatus,  story  of  Cicero,  200, 

note  18. 
Lsnus     and     Rupilius,     who 
persecuted  the  Gracchi,  184. 
Leocrates,    his  Interest   in   a 

commune,  466. 
Lake,  of  brimstone,  207,  note 
3;      near      Croton,      whose 
waters  are  sometimes  pure 
and  sometimes  salt,  282. 
L&mb,    of    sacrifice    for    the 
thiasos,   69,   note   27;    422, 
462. 
Lanatus,    a    Roman    tribune, 
106. 
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Laai.  ■raalljr  iirHtd  hf  If- 
SI; 


«»7«.4Slaadfttn 


tD  tike  lUte  ia  Oiwh^  TB;  nrnrnfirmij,     9U    mc     om- 


«««cts.  the  Bioibv  oC.  ia 

Bmc^  1»:  ia  Atkeai,  IS3-. 

Sparta.  <S.  4M:  th*  Laad 
•/  C^aaaa.    4S5;    ipec^a- 

tka.  after  the  BoMa  ««- 

■■Mti.  4S7;— fardi,  aa  iai- 

tmimm  oligareky  of.  455; 

idll  koUiag  the  ■QMVotr 

or,  455.       _^ 

S®-*"^^ 

lavriaai,  the  maeriytaoa  of. 

314. 

•*««»«yj 


of 

87: 
a<  the  elaio  lawi. 


U8; 

froM  tgn^  «M.  aot*  23:  of 
mrfnUSkm.  t4S.  aoto  IS; 
law  of  iMrt,  laS; 
Vam  laf  iipH<— I, 
Lavprer.  4S«.  487. 

aad  Ai^  tva  Temg 
of  Lonaa'a  ^vaib 


■liii^hilil    of    the 
M»-71. 

11:  •iip«- 
14;  rfiai  of  tho 
■dn  alive  aad  aetHe. 
!«.  aote  fOt  aad  3t.  aota 
It;  lar  t^rfBarie.  >3:  fear 
■aftKSSS. 
T. 
Laat  »mi|ai,  519. 

■.  of  CViains.  212. 
in  Itaiy.   10». 
lanrimn,    in    Attica,    atrtko 
not       unsoeceaafal,       ix.; 
■trike  at  the  ailTer  Buaee, 
94:     eontraetors     at,     07; 
Athenian  itlTer  works,  M. 
9«.  452. 
LaTvleye.  M.  de,  18,  3a 
Lawa,  of  Moaea.   3.  4,  7,  8; 
the  Jewish  recorded  ta  tlto 
Pratateucb.  3 ;  ancient  laws 
of  oaurpation   13;  the  lawa 
of   marriase   among  freed- 
■M^  30;  of  cnUil,  30,  S4: 
Ummo  recorded  on  alaba  of 
■tone,  33;  of  bereditr,  57; 
of  the  TweiT*  Tablea,  51; 
of    Solon,    61,   74,   87 


oC  US. 
Tegility.  of  wffl  of  AttalM. 

193. 
Legend,   weird,   of   tbe   briai- 
iake,  M7.  aat«  4. 

•f  Kteaa.    175 

aafd  aoto  <7. 
Lageapofvli.  JOB. 
Ugioa.  wnber  of  MMte*  fat 

a.  274:  of  Howir.  4481 
Letsttre;  the  aBwaiity  qi,  me- 

eocdioc  to  AriatatW.  4Ml 
Lelegea.     Chioa     a    priacval 

boaie  of  the.  123. 
Lentvhis.  C  Coraelioa, 

ia  Setia.  Ill:  Pbo. 

Una,    ITT:    third  aM 

ataiaat  Eimia,  117;  Batfa- 

taa.  taatfcg  of  the  gaMa. 

S40;  propndov^  of,  ineoBOi 

ts  249   and   aoia  3«;    the 


4 


2m;  diaaater 

tery  aa  to  fate  of,  273; 

PD^ieoh.3«. 
Leo  X.  fvpa,  85. 
Leiaardo  «a  VImI,  SOL 
LcooiiBi,    aoahv    of 

owaera  at,  IB4. 
Le  plar.  32. 
LeeUe,  Dr.  ClUhw  \m  T«-t— . 

72. 
note  87;   of  Lyenrini,  83,      Lextaagrmpkatib     aUfgod     to 
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consult  the  inscriptions, 
340. 

Lexington,  flag  of,  451. 

Liason,  of  Antipas  and  Hero- 
dias  in  Judea,  514,  note  87. 

Lice,  Eunus  devoured  by,  189, 
note  105. 

Liciniau  law,  117,  ISO,  note 
84;  Stolo,  433. 

Lictor,  of  Tryphon,  223,  note 
43;  same  as  executioner, 
434,  note  22;  fierce  mili- 
tary pageant  of,  434;  bis 
functions,  434. 

Lightfoot,  quoting  Digest  on 
the  power  of  life  and  death, 
255,  note  48;  on  the  Es- 
senes,  463,  note  23. 

Lilybteum,  where  situated, 
217;  attacked  by  Athenion, 
220  and  note  35. 

Line  of  ctrcumTallation, 
against  Spartacus,  280. 

Linen  weavers'  union,  376. 

Lions,  tigers,  leopards,  wolves, 
bears  in  the  ring,  148-150; 
and  plate,  366;  and  other 
wild  animals,  370;  crouch- 
ing in  front  of  Cybele, 
421. 

List,  of  trade  unions,  330. 

Liticen,  or  clarion,  368. 

Livy,  account  of  Spartacus 
by,  but  lost,  170;  other 
mention,  40,  107,  109,  113; 
be  spurned  the  bacchan- 
aU,   120. 

L.  Domitius,  horrible  cruelty 
of,  97;  Furius,  a  Roman 
consul,  117;  Postumius,  a 
prctor  in  charge  of  Apulia, 
120. 

Lokrians,  did  not  tolerate 
slavery,  129;  were  the  com- 
muniata  of  Italy,  153. 

London,  the  bed-rock  of  mod- 
em socialism,  447;  leader 
of  the  labor  movement,  516. 

Long-lived  unions,  41B. 

Lord's  brayer,  618. 


Lords,  forced  to  fight  H 
gladiators,  270,  note  85. 

Lordship,  and  slavery,  first 
ebtabliahed  condition  of  so- 
ciety,  17. 

Loss,  of  the  books,  221,  228; 
of  Livy,  259;  of  Sallust, 
260;  how  the  art  of  dyeing 
was  lost.  438-9. 

Lots,  the  Spartan  division  of, 
63,  64,  488. 

lottery,  booths,  taverns,  etc., 
of  Theophrastxis,  fiOO, 

Lousy  sickness,  189,  not« 
105. 

Love,  incomparable,  inscrip- 
tion, 304,  note  21;  Eros  the 
god  of,  whom  Socrates  wor- 
shiped, 610,   note  76. 

Low-bom,  inferior  to  a  dog, 
202,  note  22,  see  slave,  slav- 
ery. 

Lowly,  ancient  22;  nature  of 
discussion  among  the,  89; 
socialistic  atmosphere  of, 
472. 

Lucanians,  under  CleptittS, 
224. 

Lucanus,  40. 

Lucian,  dream  of,  600. 

Lucretius,  compared  with 
Vogt,  Spencer  and  Darwin, 
21;  his  celebrated  apoth- 
egm, 22;  hia  belief  regard- 
ing the  aoul,  25;  the  doc- 
trine of.  80 ;  a  Roman  trib- 
une, 106;  an  etymological 
reference,  430. 

Lucullua,  object  of,  in  Spain, 
141;  leaves  Spain,  142;  L. 
Liciniua,  sent  to  Sicily, 
224 ;  routed  by  Athenion, 
227;  a  third,  of  the  same 
name,  in  war  with  the  glad- 
iator, 281,  note  117;  ap- 
proaches Spartacus  from 
one  side  and  Pompey  from 
another,  283;  drives  Spar- 
tacus from  the  port  of 
Bnmduaium,  286. 
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Luedera'  SkilW  Mechanics  of 
the  Bacchanals,  402. 

Ludi,  and  the  incorporated 
communes,  304 ;  cerc«nge8, 
370. 

Lugdunum,  (Lyons),  ship- 
ping produce  from,  390. 

Luna,  marble,  329. 

Lupanariorum  collegium,  400. 

Lupercalia,  300,  note  30. 

Lusitania,  prosperity  of,  be- 
fore the  Roman  conquests, 
139,  see  chapter  riii.,  pp. 
138160,  Viriathus. 

Luxuries,  prohibited  by  Spar- 
tacus,  203,  note  70. 

Lybian,  slave  traffic,  246,  note 
27. 

LycurguB,  law  of,  24,  31,  66, 
63,  65,  100;  a  model  and  a 
monster,  63 ;  recognized 
aristocracy,  465;  a  review 
of  him,  484,  8<^q. ;  waa  at- 
tacked and  blinded,  485; 
what  he  accomplished,  480; 
his  doctrines  detailed,  515. 

Lyons,  unions  of  collectors, 
308,  note  3;  connected  with 
Rome   by   water,   399. 

Lvsias,  his  shield  factory, 
"604. 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer, 
his  opinion  as  to  gladia- 
tors, 250. 


M.    Acilius    Glabro,     Roman 

prctor,  118. 
Ma,   a  divinity,  the   cult   of, 

174.  note  63. 
Macedonia,  mines  in,  0B;   an 

upri&iti|jr  in,  103. 
MnccHu,    a    great    battle    be- 
tWM'i  Atliimion  and  Rupil- 
iu4.    'i^^  ■    ''*   castle,    con- 
lures  Ht<  to  its  geograph- 
Huation.  229, 
t8,  union   of,   shown 


by  an  inscription,  339,  note 
14;  machine  adjusters,  339; 
others,  of  the  plays,  363, 
note  6;  at  the  theatres,  527. 

Mackenzie,  and  the  Twelve 
Tables,  299.  301. 

Macrobius,  his  argiunenta 
against  slavery,  102,  not« 
33;  quotation  from,  107 
124,  note  2. 

Madonna,  or  Xotre  dame,  445. 

Magician,  Eunus  the,  159, 
and  note  27. 

Magister  sacrorum,  411. 

Magnetism,  of  Lycurgus,  489. 

Maidens,  the  celebrated  Spar- 
tan, 488,  492;  before  the 
ephori,  402. 

Malfeasance,  184,  note  04; 
Nerva,     in     office,     209-10, 
note  13;  of  Lucullus,  233. 

Mamelukes,  massacre  of  the, 
63. 

Mamertine  caves,  189. 

Man,  original  division  of,  into 
classes,  2. 

Manes,  jealous,  omniacient 
and  on  guard,  16;  of  Crix- 
us,  Spartacus'  revenge  by 
forcing  bis  victims  to  Sght 
as  gladiators,  270,  366;  as 
tutelary  saints,  380. 

Man-hunt,  after  Silarus,  246, 
note  27;  for  remnants  of 
routed  army  of  the  gladia' 
tors,  also  for  the  pirates, 
292. 

Mania,  for  organization,  406. 

Manlius  (Cueusl.  defeat  of, 
by  Spartacus,  276. 

Mantle,  the  purple,  of  Try' 
phon,  223,  note  43. 

Manufactories,  their  wares 
and  the  collectors,  398;  of 
arms  of  war  operated  by 
the  brotherhoods,  84;  by 
the  freedmen,  177;  estab- 
lishments in  the  emperors' 
palaces,  379;  of  colors  in 
red,   how   suppressed,   439; 
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others,  of  the  armaments 
of  warfare,  495. 

Manumissions,  the  dawn  of, 
11;  era  of,  13;  idea  of,  19, 
29-31,  36,  73,  484;  history 
of  labor  begins  with,  29, 
30;  movement  and  progress 
of,  498. 

Manure,  straw  for,  525,  note 
109. 

Manuscript,  the  original  of 
Vellejus  Paterculus,  287, 
note  124. 

Maringues,  445. 

Marauder,  of  the  Nebrodc, 
Gadda-us,  211. 

Marble,  cutters'  organiza- 
tions, 88;  quarries,  329;  of 
Brioude  had  red  devices, 
449. 

Marius,  C.  election  of,  consul 
at  outbreak  of  second  Sicil- 
ian labor  war,  208;  and 
Julius,  unions  suppressed, 
262,  note  65. 

Markets,  of  the  slave  traffic, 
246  and  note  27. 

Marriage,  under  the  Lycur- 
gan  Taw,  485;  form  of,  in 
Sparta,  493. 

Mars-like  warrior  Spartacus, 
258,  note  55. 

Martyrdom,  at  Tauromanion, 
186;  and  incalculable  re- 
sults, 472,  483. 

Marx,  7. 

Masons,  of  the  organized 
building  trades  at  Rome, 
228;  stone  masons  of  Rome, 
329-30;  at  Jerusalem,  334. 
note  2. 

Massachusetts,  its  early  flag 
was  red,  451. 

Massacre,  of  Stone  Henge,  and 
others,  63;  of  the  Helots, 
76;  at  Ancyle,  211;  and 
crucifixion  of  the  slaves, 
260;  of  the  Hebrews  at 
Jerusalem,  523. 

Materfamilias,      conduct      of 


the,  14,  her  virtue  beyond 
suspicion,  36;  kept  herself 
secluded  at  home,  39,  note 
30;  worked  at  the  spinning 
wheel,  70. 

Mauritania,  sends  a  force  to 
fight  Athenion,  219,  note 
35. 

Maury,  critic  on  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  54. 

Mausoleums  and  sarcophagi, 
388. 

Maw,  the  rock-lined,  of  Tay- 
te^s,  491. 

Maxim,  theorem,  axiom,  468, 
saying,  eye  for  eye  etc^ 
452. 

Maximian,  kills  Crispin  and 
Crispinian,  380-1;  persecu- 
tions, 444. 

Meals,  in  common  at  Taren- 
tum,  247,  note  28;  see 
table. 

Measures,  of  Lycurgus,  489. 

Mechanics,  3;  progress  in, 
was  unendurable  to  the  pa- 
gan system,  524;  skilled,  of 
the  bacchanals,  see  Lueders' 
Minerva. 

Megallis,  wife  of  Damophilus 
and  the  cruel  slaveholder, 
160;  her  fearful  death.  164; 
plunged  headlong  over  a 
precipice,   365-6. 

Mcgapolis,  theatre  of,  361. 

Megaron,  temple  of,  63,  60, 
81. 

Mellow  garden  for  the  first 
sowings,  630. 

Membership,  granted  the 
slaves,  59,  note  27,  129, 
310. 

Memento,  talisman,  incanta- 
tion, charms,  palladiums. 
421.  613. 

Memphis,  Egypt,  73,  note  66. 

Men-Tyrannus,  a  god,  104, 
note  39;  men  great  and 
good,  483;  and  women  the 
tools  of  labor,  524, 
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Unason,  a  great  slave  owner, 
96. 

Mnistfaeus,  413. 

Mob,  of  Roman  lords,  192; 
of  nobles  who  assassinated 
Gracchiia,  109;  of  gladia- 
tors, 289;  of  young  men 
set  upon  Lycurgus,  485; 
cruel,  that  murdured  Jesus, 
619. 

Mocic,  theatricals,  179;  ma- 
noeuvres and  sham  battles, 
370;  combats  in  the  arena, 
370. 

Mohammedan  rescue,  512. 

Mola  de  Gcta,  278,  note 
111. 

Moloch,  8. 

Mommsen,  73,  87,  147;  on 
the  law  of  Solon,  74;  al- 
ways reliable,  clears  up 
the  doubt,  467. 

Mona,  Isle  of,  and  the  Druids, 
441. 

Monarchism,  earliest  Europ- 
ean, 73;  that  of  Numa  a. 
wise,  336. 

Money,  changers,  468,  476; 
the  iron,  of  the  Spartans, 
488. 

Monks,  what  upheld  by,  513. 

Monotheism,   Jewish,    4,    463. 

Monselice,  union  of  hunters 
discovered    al,    356. 

Mont  Ferrand,  carders,  ma- 
sons, weavers  of,  had  blood - 
red,  448. 

Moors,  in  Sicily  against 
Athenion,  222. 

Morgantion,  215  sq. 

Morocco,  Peru,  Bolivia,  red, 
446. 

Mortars,  for  grinding,  405. 

Mortgages  on  landed  estates, 
80,  note  74,  488. 

Mosaic  law,  7-9. 

Moses,  3-9;  Pentateuch  con- 
taining the  law  of,  3; 
other  mention,  21,  34;  di- 
vine authorship  of  his  law. 


9;  provided  for  slavery, 
623. 

Mount  Garganus,  battle  of, 
268-9;  Taygetus,  491;  see 
Olympus. 

Muenter,  who  sketched  ft 
wineamokcrs'  society,  344. 

Muleteers,  a  union  of,  357. 

Mummius,  disastrous  defeat 
■of,  276;  frightful  punish- 
ment of  his  men  for  cow- 
ardice, 277  and  note  108. 

Munitions,  the  manufacture 
of,  by  trade  unions,  402. 

Murder,  of  the  Gracchi,  192; 
of  Clonius,  212;  many 
shocking,  494. 

Murileguli,  who  fished  for 
shells  and  purple  fish, 
378. 

Murillo,  46. 

Muscovite,  422. 

Musical  instrumenta,  367-8; 
see  chapter  oa  organized 
amusers. 

Museum,  360;  at  Festh,  362; 
of  Athens,  411. 

Mutice,  number  of  property 
owners  at,  164. 

Mutina,   battle   of,   275. 

Mutilation,  of  the  books,  228; 
also  260,  note  57 ;  of  slaves, 
346,  note  30;  of  Hermoti- 
us,  128-9,  note  7;  of  the 
valuable    literature,    480. 

Mutiny,  of  the  soldiers  of 
Spartacus,  282. 

Mutton,  fish  and  venison,  tha 
aristocratic   food,    347. 

Myceenoe,  servant  in  the  league 
at,  71,  note  50. 

Myndum,  in  the  labor  war, 
193. 

Myron,  Rival  of  Phidias, 
389. 

Mysteries,  the  little,  49 ;  their 
religious  rites,  66;  Eleusin- 
ian,  see  ch.-ipter  iv.  pp.  46- 
93,  494;  of  skilled  art,  496. 

Mythology,  Saturn  and  Janui 
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oluinad  the  god  of  war,  10; 
the  aa«ient,  50,  sq. 


N 

Kahiuis,  ^adiatorial  saeri- 
fleee  of,  238. 

Kaked,  both  aexes  worked  so 
together  in  the  mines,  99, 
100;  Bweat-begrimed  slare*, 
207;  maidens  practiced 
gymnastics  with  the  young 
men,  492-3;  lowly  and  liv- 
ing in  cavee.  487,  490. 

Kaplea,  divers'  unions  at,  74, 
n.  61. 

Kapoleon,  compared  with 
Spartacus,  viii. 

Xaroonne.  inscription  of 
milk-j«r  makers  at.  360. 

Xarcissus.  stupcfving  influ- 
ence of  the.  at  the  myster- 
iea.  53. 

Xassious.  .vssassin  of  Grac- 
chus.  200.  note   19. 

Xatal  months,  of  Ceres,  Min- 
erva,  Apollo.   447. 

Xationaliration.  of  imple- 
ments of  labor.  527. 

Katire  Raoes.  Baccroft's  23S. 
n.  4. 

Xaturalists.  and  the  new 
philosophy.  2.i. 

Xautii.  f»r.-.!ly  of  the.  7.'>. 

Xararrth.  the  unions  ar\Jund, 
see   oh.«pter   xxiii. :    4S2. 

Xeniesis,    i>>i>5<!»s    v->f    iustic*. 

Xeraetv-r.;    *ad    Aus-stoneme- 

tuir..   444. 
X<^^^■.*:v^^.•.^=•..   425:   ea^rafs- 

e\J    **    .<    Christian    iv>i:Ba. 

474.     .''.'«>:      air.a'.ftr'jtioa. 

4>."^.    ,V*> 
Xcptur.e.  the  rfifr.  cf.  10:  and 

h:«    tr;icr.t    at    the    Ciepty- 

cr»    i-'. ,   :vte  #*. 
Xer^a.    e-.W   =oie   1. 
Xwtv-r.   4lCv 


Kete  of  the  aeaa,  278,  note 
111. 

Kew  Kngland  states  knd 
their  oMors,  451. 

Nicanor,  a  perfumer,  492. 

Nicaragua,  54,  note  18. 

Nice,  unions  of  divers  at,  74. 

Nicias,  a  slave  owner,  96; 
had  also  convicts  working 
for  him  in  the  minea,  99, 
note  25;  and  Cimon,  107. 

Xicbolas,  of  Damaacaa,  125, 
128,  237,  note  1. 

Nicomides,  king  of  BithTsia, 
208,  note  6. 

Niebuhr,   260. 

Xile,  73,  red-birds  of  th^  4S9. 

Nio,  414. 

Xomads,  31 ;  see  gypsy;  Spar- 
tacus  a,  242,  note' 13;  not 
Aryan,  517;  the  first  nina- 
ways.  517. 

Xomenclature.  of  the  Greek 
communes,  413,  note   16. 

Xon-laboring  class  preferred 
the  'vhite  color.  425;  non- 
warfare  of  Xuma's  svstem, 
495. 

Xorha.  Circijus,  Pr«neste, 
HI. 

Xorth  American  Indians,  an- 
alogy between  yen*  and, 
47.  n.  6. 

Xuisanoe,  communes  de- 
clared a,  243.  note  16. 

Xuma  Pompilius,  107;  law* 
of,  70.  SO:  encouraged 
trades  unions.  S3,  107.  117, 
122:  his  celebrated  proris- 
ica.  246:  upheld  the  labor 
societies.  265 :  promoted 
trade  and  labor  unions  and 
the  brotherhoods  700  years 
bef.->re  Christ.  297 :  the"  first 
kizjr  iiaj  reoogniaed.  be- 
friended k  le^lized  labor. 
2^>.  4?5:  reifaed  43  years, 
$CV"> :  his  freatness.  "  301 : 
death  of.  336:  compared 
w;:^    SoisB    aad    XnUins, 
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386;  Banctlons  the  bac- 
chanals, 461. 

Numantia  in  Spain,  t>ad  conr 
dition  of  slavea,  139. 

Xumbers,  of  children  of  the 
rich,  12,  note  5;  of  slaves 
at  Greeic  mines,  104,  note 
38;  of  captive  slaves  in  the 
conquests,  153,  note  4;  in 
the  armies  of  Eunus,  vi., 
177,  note  70;  of  Piso's 
army,  182;  crucified  at 
Enna,  188;  slaves  in  re- 
bellion, 213,  note  20;  of 
the  army  of  Salviua,  214, 
222;  of  army  of  Lucullua, 
224;  combined  force  of 
slaves  at  battle  of  Scir- 
tbcea,  of  imported  slaves 
for  cheap  labor,  240,  note 
27;  killed  in  battle  ivith 
Spartacus  at  Vesuvius.  2.50, 
note  61 ;  of  army  of  Spar- 
tacuB  after  Garganus,  205, 
note  77;  Appian's  estimate 
in  Tburia,  269,  note  82; 
killed,  according  to  state- 
ment of  Frontin,  281,  note 
118;  total  force  of  Spsrta- 
eus  at  Silarus  according  to 
Vellejus  Patorculus,  287- 
90,  notes  123-4,  132;  also 
of  combined  Roman  armies 
at  same  battle,  2S6,  note 
122;  of  slaves  estimated 
killed  in  all  uprisings,  292, 
note  136;  of  slaves  owned 
by  Claudius,  301,  note  17; 
of  the  Dionysian  com- 
munes, 304,  note  9;  of  war- 
riors of  Eunus,  606;  of 
Jews  murdered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 523;  comparative,  of 
mankind,    620. 

Nymph,  Thalia,  206. 

Nymphodorua,  little  known 
of,  125;  B.  Sicilian  geog- 
rapher and  historian,  123- 
4;  hia  lost  book,  125-6, 
note     4;     his     remarkable 


story  of  Drimakoa  pre- 
served by  Athemeus,  chap- 
ter Til. 


Oaken  tables,  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  communal,  489. 

Oath,  exacted  from  freedmen 
&  slaves  in  camp,  430,  note 
12. 

Obligatory  rule,  compelling 
the  unions  to  chisel  out 
their  lithographs,  385. 

Obloquy,  falsely  attaching  to 
the  ancient  bacchantes, 
461. 

O'Bryan,  on  slave  leaders, 
233,  note  70. 

Oderic,  363. 

Odium,  attaching  to  slave  re- 
bellions, 256,  note  47 ;  at- 
taching to  labor,  461,  486. 

Odyssey,  shown  to  be  younger 
than  the  Iliad,  41. 

CEnomaus,  250,  note  36; 
elected  a  lieutenant  under 
Spartacus,  255;  his  defeat 
and  death,  267  and  note  70. 

Offerings  of  frankincense, 
318. 

OiTicers  of  the  brotherhoods 
enumerated,  318;  Greek, 
411. 

Offspring,  replenishing  the 
Spartan  state  with  good, 
4!>3. 

Oil-grinders,  325. 

Olenua  Calenus,  soothsayer, 
115,  note  27. 

Oligarchy,  of  money,  359, 
note  26;  of  one-third  of  the 
population,  455;  Aristo- 
tle^B.  500. 

Ollas,  jumping  and  tumbling 
on,  463. 

Olympiad,  206,  note  1. 

Olympian  Zeus,  statue  of,  62; 
heights,  195;  abodes,  476; 
&    thrones,    606;     mount^ 
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home  of  the  goda  in  charge 
of  the  welfare  of  mortalB, 
313. 

Opimiug,  the  murderer  of 
Gracchua,  200,  note  19. 

Oppression,  ancient  resistance 
to,  30;  of  the  dominant 
class,  40;  of  ancient  slaves, 
68. 

Optimate  class,  428;  lictora 
required  to  be  of  the,  436; 
did  not  work,  488;  of 
Aristotle's  state,  409. 

Ora  Rhodana  (the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone ) ,  and  modes 
of  ancient  commerce,  390. 

Oracles,  diviners  of,  373. 

Oration,  of  Cato  against  Gal- 
ba,   141,   note  5. 

Order  of  the  woodworkers, 
321,  note  3;  of  the  masons, 
stone  and  bricklayers,  326; 
tax-men,  339-40;  see  trade 
unions. 

Organization,  ancient  secret, 
31,  33;  of  freedmen,  36;  of 
mercenaries,  39;  the  Eleu- 
sinian,  48;  secret,  52,  see 
communes;  antiquity  of  la- 
bor, 55;  of  families  and 
fratries,  62;  of  the  Helots, 
69;  people  driven  to,  71; 
of  fish-mongers  at  Syra- 
cuse, 80;  encouraged  by 
Numa,  83;  grievances  dis- 
cussed by,  80;  of  slaves  in 
Sicily,  157;  of  the  laboring 
class,  295;  see  chapters  on 
organization,  p.  295 ;  sqq. ; 
of  trade  unions,  index  of 
them ;  of  farmers,  see  farm- 
ers. 

Orgeons  and  Essenea,  400, 
462 ;  and  the  orgiastes,  428. 

Orgies  lupercalian,  of  the 
German  farmers,  306,  note 
SO;  of  Eleusia  not  belong- 
ing to  the  labor  question, 
464. 

Oriflamme,  444. 


Origin,  of  the  gladiatorial 
games,  238,  note  3;  of  con- 
science, see  chapter  ii. ;  of 
life,  21;  of  cunning,  22;  of 
ghosts,  23;  of  the  word 
flag,  444;  of  Christianity, 
Wescber  quoted,  464. 

Orpheus,  the  priest,  S4. 

Orsona,  /EmUius'  camp  at, 
146. 

Ostia,  port  of  Rome,  unions 
at,  343,  note  23 ;  inscrip- 
tion showing  the  political 
action  at,  344,  note  26;  ita 
business,  399. 

Ouranos,  the  vaulted  dome, 
196;  its  invisible  inhabit- 
ants, 314,   476. 

Outcasts  and  descendants  of 
the  slaves,  397 ;  the  plebeian 
population,  306;  the  dan- 
gerous, 396 ;  victimized  by 
prayer,  422. 

Ovation,  to  the  Palakoi,  223; 
to  Aquillius,  231. 

Overseer,  of  collectors'  union, 
398. 

Overturned  villages,  cities  and 
castles,  227.  note  60. 

Ownership,  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  mills,  377. 

Ox,  harnessed  to  Pliny'a 
reaper,  525,  note  109;  cart- 
load of  Lycurgus'  Iron 
money,  489. 


Paeans  and  prayers  of  thia- 
sotes,  520. 

Pagan,  religion,  31 ;  waa  ovar- 
tumed  by  the  labor  onions, 
its  true  basis,  37;  religio- 
slavery  the  outcome  of  it, 
45,  454;  its  temple,  76; 
traditional  family,  456;  Pa- 
gan law  of  entailment  up- 
on primogeniture,  615; 
prayers,  specimens  brought 
forward,     618-21 ;     instita- 
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iions  and  adherents,  and 
what  became  of  tbem,  see 
the  chapter  xxiv.,  and  pp. 
471-7. 

Painting,  a  matter  of,  62; 
era  of  Grecian,  88. 

PalBozoio  era,  236. 

Palestra,  of  sufTering,  208. 

Palcographic  and  traditional 
records,  461 ;  anaglyphs, 
etc.,  409;  unearthed  during 
the  19th  century,  460; 
showing  a  microcosm  of  a 
far  future  state,  417. 

Palenque,  inscriptions  at,  73. 

Palestine,  5,  0,  60,  403 ;  secret 
communes  of,  459,  the  en- 
tire chapter  xxiii.,  pp.  452- 
77. 

Palikoi,  206;  asylum  of  the 
211;  twins  of  Thalia  and 
Jupiter,  206. 

Palisade-like  intrencbmenta 
or  fortifications  against 
Spartacus,  282  and  not« 
119;  280. 

Palladiums,  etc.,  613. 

Palladius  and  his  account  of 
the  ancient  reaper,  625, 
note    109. 

Pallas,  children  of,  12; 
Athene,  619. 

Panatheniastes,  421. 

Pan^tus,  strikes  in  the 
minea  of  gold  at,   105. 

Pangciu,  mines  in  Thrace, 
98. 

Paniflces,  or   bakers,  311. 

Panionius,  revenge  of  Hermo- 
tius,   128-9,  note  7. 

Pantstus.  202. 

Paperna,  campaign  against 
Aristonicus,   201-2. 

Paphlagonia,   197. 

Papian  law,  202,  note  21. 

Parallelisms,  of  Socrates  and 
Jesus,  472,  617. 

Paraphrase,  Dindorf's,  on 
tramps,  220,  note  37;  Dion 
CassiuB,  and  Diodorus,  220. 


Paris,  vast  catacombs  at, 
116. 

Parmenides,  477. 

Paros,  the  slab  of,  49,  note 
10. 

Parrhasius,  great  painter,  62. 

Parthenon,  02,  85,  86;  built 
under  Pericles,  88 ;  its 
marbles  and  material,  330; 
made  by  the  genius  and 
chisel  of  the  sculptor  Phi- 
dias. 86-6. 

Passions,  toning  and  moral- 
izing, 488. 

Patavium,  inscription  of  the 
rag-pickers   found    at,   383. 

Patch-workers,  382 ;  piecers, 
384;  how  they  drifted  into 
the   business,   384-6. 

Paterfamilias,  31,  36,  455; 
his  power  over  brothers 
and  sisters,  12,  13;  wor- 
ships his  dead  father  as 
a  god,  14;  becomes  a  saint 
and  giod  after  death,  47. 

Patriarchal,  government  un- 
mentioned  by  inscriptions, 
34-6. 

Patrician,  3,  34;  Plato  a,  3; 
disposal  of  property  of,  12- 
13;  contest  of  opinion  be- 
tween the,  and  the  com- 
munes, 462;  consuls  fought 
the  workingmen,  433; 
smiles  of  the,  490. 

Patron,  saint  or  divinity,  428. 

Paul,  Paulus,  i£milius  in 
Epirus,  another,  defeated 
by  Viriathus,  146;  ..Emil- 
iuB,  havoc  of,  301,  note  17; 
Saint,  609. 

Peace,  hues  were  red,  446; 
standard  of  Egypt  is  still 
red,  450;  banner,  of  Ameri- 
can colonies,  red,  451; 
makers,   of   Lycurgus,   489. 

Pearl,  brass,  gold  and  amber 
entered  inU)  manufacture 
of  images,  389;  fishers 
(margantarii),    393;    used 
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in   decorating   images,   393. 

Pelasgians,  Chios,  primeval 
lionie  of  the,   123. 

Peligni,  union  of  hunters 
found  at,  354-5. 

Peloponnesian  war,  67,  04; 
decided  by  a  strike,  00; 
breaking  out  of,  100. 

Penates,  the  homes  of  the 
lares,   15. 

Penetralia,  15,  453. 

Pennons,  jacks,  and  mer- 
chants' standards,  446. 

Pentateuch,  3. 

FenteliruB  marble  quarries, 
320. 

Pepiles,  an  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can tribe,  54,  note  18. 

Pepin  le  Bref,  447,  note  63. 

Perfidy,  of  the  workingmen 
to  each  other,  187;  of 
Nerva,  200;  of  Aquillius, 
231;  A,  betrayal,  472. 

Perfumers'  society  at  Capua, 
262;  unguentarii,  who 
made  things  "fit  for  tho 
gods,"  301;  had  unions  in 
Athens  and   Corinth,   302. 

Pergamus,  see  all  of  chapter 
X.,  pp.  191-204,  Aristonicus; 
inscription  from,  59;  in- 
surrection at,  110;  seat  of 
the  uprising  of  Aristonicus 
and  the  farmers,  470;  be- 
come mellow  ground  for 
Christianity,  470. 

Pericles,  archon  of  Athens, 
85;  wages  in  the  time  of, 
98;  an  admirer  of  Phidias, 
380. 

Perioeci,  a  favored  class  of 
Lacedaemon,  63,  67. 

Permian  age,  236. 

Persecutions,  of  Diocletian, 
442;    of  the  centuries,  481. 

Perseus,  the  sie^^  of.    153. 

Pertinaz,  emperor  of  Rome, 
41. 

Petelia,  battle  of,  and  victory 
of  Spartacus,  £8S. 


Phidias,  a  descendant  of 
slaves,  85;  great  sculptor, 
62;  a  friend  of  Pericles, 
86;  transcendent  genius  of, 
80;  magnificent  works,  62; 
with  Myron,  Polyeletus, 
Alcamines,  303;  in  Luciao'a 
dream,  500. 

Philemon  and  Archilocfaua, 
501. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  501. 

Philo  Judaeus  quoted,  463,  n. 
23. 

Philosopher,  Aristotle's  pre- 
diction, 33;  is  discovering 
wonderful  things,  45;  Nich- 
olas of  Damascus,  quoted, 
237,  note  1 ;  what  his  great- 
est  pleasure,   407,  400. 

Philosophy,  3;  one  that  de- 
nies the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  15;  effect  of  such, 
on  a  workingman,  25-6: 
the  Aristotelian,  77.  70; 
great  era  of  Greek,  88;  of 
annihilation,  80,  n.  90;  oee 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Phocaea,  favors  Aristonicaa, 
108. 

Phoebus,  351 ;  in  Britian, 
441. 

Phocion,  502. 

Phoenicia,  7 1 ;  Greek  spoken. 
167;  its  lost  art  of  red 
dyes,  430;   see  Palestine. 

Phoenicians,  see  Palestine, 
chapter  xjciii.,  pp.  452-477; 
were  not  an  aggressive 
race,  4  and  notes;  Monged 
to  the  Semitic  family,  11, 
81;  enterprise  of  the,  84: 
were  slave  traders,  124 ; 
and  their  trade  with  the 
Africans,  391;  dyes,  442; 
kidnapers,  456. 

Ph«nicepteros,  437. 

Phoenix,  Greek  and  ardea 
Latin  were  the  flaming 
reds,  438,  note  30,  fln. 

Phratriea,    48.    65,    61,    328; 
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outcasts  formed  into,  48; 
name  uppermost  for  Greek 
organizations,    460. 

Phrygia,  stone  slabs  from 
462. 

Physicism,   of  Aristotle,  475. 

Piccnum,  272:  battle,  Mum- 
mius  at,  273. 

F^rteuB,  the  unions  at  the, 
74;  trade  unions  at  the, 
86;  organizations  of  work- 
ers in  great  numbers,  322; 
unions  of  Greek  flute  play- 
ers at,  369;  at  the  unions 
of  the  Heroistes,  Serapis- 
te«,  etc.,  400;  example  at, 
467;  a  thiasos  mentioned, 
467. 

Pirates,  in  Chios  after  the 
death  of  Drimakoa,  117; 
supposed  to  have  assisted 
Spartacus,  278 ;  account 
given  by  Tacitus,  278,  note 
111;    more   about,   466-7. 

IMsaurum,  wood-workers  of, 
322  and  note  8. 

Piscicapii,  350. 

Pisistratida;,  an  Athenian 
family  of  high  estate,  85. 

Piso,  fourfli  general  against 
Eunus,  177. 

Plans,  of  salvation,  of  work- 
ing-people, 0  and  note  14; 
of  Eunus,  extermination, 
178;  of  slaves  in  rebellion 
•re  exposed,  112,  note  18; 
a  peaceful,  of  salvation, 
475;  of  the  various  leaders, 
483;  of  Lycurgus,  a  sum- 
mary, 404;  of  Eunus,  505; 
of  Aristonicus,  607;  of 
Drimakos,  507 ;  of  Sparta- 
cus, 507-8;  of  Salvius,  214; 
the  two  immortal,  now 
mixing,  512;  of  salvation, 
of  Moses,  etc.,  521 ;  of  the 
modems,   624. 

Plant,  the  new,  how  prepared, 
471;  of  Lycurgus,  404;  of 
the  great  men  who  flgured 


for  the  cause  of  humanity, 
see  chapter  xzi^.,  pp.  478- 
529. 

Planted,  the  red,  all  along,  be- 
tween Auvergne  and  Kent. 
447. 

Plaster  images  (tectoriole) , 
mentioned    by    Cicero,    390. 

Plato,  3,  16,  21,  68,  70;  was 
willing  to  take  gifts  from 
the  wealthy,  but  refused 
pay,  3;  on  the  soul,  22; 
reference  to  his  Phadrus, 
65,  note  19;  was  an  advo- 
cate of  slavery,  63;  the  two 
moral  elements  of,  71; 
Aristotle  against,  78;  his 
episode  at  Syracuse,  79; 
gold  as  n  slave  in  Italy,  80; 
general  movement  of,  02; 
hardheartedness  in  some 
things,  07;  on  immortality, 
163;  his  visit  to  Italy,  403; 
ideas  copied  from  the  Pa- 
gan religion,  426;  takes 
Socrates  down  to  the  Pi- 
rteus,  472;  one  of  the  five 
remarkable  men,  472. 

Plautius,  defeated  by  Virja- 
thus,  146;  Hypsteus,  his  ar- 
rival, to  fight  Eunus,   176. 

Plebiscita,  302. 

Plebeians,  2;  not  citizens, 
305,  note  27;  were  the  the- 
atre actors,  364 ;  their  love 
of  the  red  color,  432;  Li- 
ciniuB  a,  433;  the  power  of, 
433,  note  20. 

Pliny,  his  natural  history,  40, 
IIS;  celebrated  naturalist, 
80;  on  ancient  reaper,  525, 
note  100. 

Plumage,  of  the  red-bird,  438. 

Plutarch,  60,  65;  evidence  of 
concerning  the  murder  of 
the  slaves,  48;  quoted,  66; 
battle  of  the  Po,  272; 
quoted  as  to,  272;  as  to 
Silarus,  280;  lampoons  the 
workers,  601. 
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I^ato  and  PrOMTpinv  stoiy  of, 

SO.  157. 
1*91  ion,      for     tbe      working 

dsMti,  603. 
Poletiw.reti  and  Lysisa,  ahield- 

m^era,  504. 
Pol«ini«,         Wescher-FoQCMt, 

485. 
Pftlias,  nTcliitect  of  tbe  temple 

of  MtnervM,  hid  wag«t,  98 ; 

«rad    alftvM    •wav,    17^ 


tafliBtesatiM.  «»(  a. 
nUdi  to  tka  MWMt  OB  a* 
'  Mcm  Mktdili^  4tt> 

FbUfie^  «B0iMMa7,  Tt  «ei»- 
cmy,  prevaJenee  of  prieat- 
power  in,  8;  institutions 
and  tbe  work  people  55; 
action  of  unions  at  Ostia, 
344,  note  26;  of  federated 
trade  unions  of  Pompeii, 
361-2  and  notes  3,  4.  5. 

Politics,  a  noble  calling,  74; 
forbidden  the  ancient 
unions,  74;  Politics,  title  of 
Aristotle's  celebrated  book, 
see  Aristotle;  politicians,  or 
the  upper  class  were  wrang- 
ling while  the  communes 
were  harmonious,  468. 

Polution,  the  touch  of  a  work- 
ingman  supposed  to  polute, 
811. 

Polybius,  on  the  red  flag, 
426  t  note  6. 

Polycletus,  in  Lucian's 
dream,  600. 

Polyglot,  P.  CrasBus,  who 
spoke  many  Greek  dialects, 
197,  and  note  12. 

Pomona,  presided  over  the 
orchards,  436;  herself,  Isis, 
Osiris  and  her  flaminica, 
439. 

Pompey,  ix.,  279;   in  war  of 

'  the    gladiators,    281     sqq., 

■  note  117;  arrives  from 
Spain,    285;     bears    down 


npon   Spartacas,    285    and 
not«  121. 
Pompeii,    an    important     ia-j 
■criptioQ  found  at,  89;  toI- 
ant«erB  to  Spartacus  fnnB,1 
258;    wotnen    in    tbe    labor 
polities  of,  351-2  aad  not* 
5;   iDAeription  of  elolb-fn)- 
lers  who  were  employed  bj 
the  atat«,  3T0.  note  S. 

mrnntft,  tta^  IM. 
*i    Omtmrn,   km»mi 
.  4M. 

thOw^mt  kto  animl 
at,  17«.  Ml*  8*. 
9mA  of  Oa  tWiaa,  KW^iMte 
2. 

Pooling,  of  sums  to  bribe 
Nerva,  200  and  note  8. 

Poor  food,  for  the  slaves,  6, 
note  16;  there  were  uniona 
for  furnishing  its  anppl^, 
344,  note  26. 

Popidius  (Rufus),  manager 
of  the  family  of  gladiators, 
371. 

Poplicola,  tactica  of,  269; 
great  battle  with  and  de- 
feat of,  260. 

Poplius  Clonius,  murder  of, 
212,  note  16. 

Population,  of  Cwinth,  io",-, 
in  the  slave  era,  enormous, 
301,  note  17;  of  Sparta, 
487;  see  census. 

Porcelain,  ancient  invention. 
627. 

Pork  butchers'  tinions,  347, 
400;  see  food. 

Port,  of  Ostia,  unioiyi  of,  343, 
note  23;  of  the  Rhone 
(Ora  Rhodani),  300;  of 
Athens,  or  the  Pireus,  322; 
see  Piraus. 

Porte  bannieres,  443,  note  44. 

Poseidonius,   the  stoic,    128. 

Postumius,  defeats  the  strik- 
ers at  Apulia,  121. 

P»tt«f B,  '  Ifuna'a    onion-  -  of. 
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297,  note  6;  ampuls  or 
jugs,  of  the  milkmen's  un- 
ion, 3S9;  another  union  of, 
404;  the  tyrant  Agathoctes 
a,  502. 

Powderly,  stand  taken  by  him, 
disclosing  the  power  of  or- 
ganization, 296. 

Power,  of  the  ancient  father 
over  his  children,  38,  note 
26;  of  masters  over  slaves, 
82,  note  75;  of  married 
man  over  his  female  slaves, 
12  and  note  4,  108  and  note 
8;  of  Eunua.  180,  note  81; 
of  life  and  death,  253,  note 
48;  of  habit,  424-5,  442, 
448;  of  the  plebeians  in  Ro- 
man elections,  433,  note  20. 

Pnegustatorum  collegium,  un- 
ion of  tasters,  359. 

Prnneste,  HI;  slave  insur- 
rection at,  112,  note  18; 
inscription  at,  363. 

Prairie  on  fire,  446. 

Praxiteles,  Lysippus,  Scopas, 
393. 

Prayer  of  woman,  264,  note 
73;  the  unions  opened 
their  sessions  with,  419-20; 
sayings  and  doings  com- 
pared, 483,  sqq.;  and  deeds, 
of  Tertullian,  609,  note  70; 
of  Socrates,  618;  of  Jesus, 
SIS;  of  Alcestis,  619;  of  a 
■elfish  son,  520;  of  Orestes, 
620;  pseans  and,  of  the 
thiasotes,  620;  of  the 
Quicb£  tribe,  620;  of  an- 
cient Pagan    priest,   620. 

Pre-Christian   societies,   419. 

Precipices,  hurled  down  the, 
by  Rupillus,  186;  cast  head- 
long, from  the  Nebrode, 
211. 

Precocious  trade  unionist, 
344,   note   26. 

Prediction,  of  the  wife  of 
SpartacuB,  514. 

Pr«e8M,  347. 


Prestigiation,  8,  233,  note  70. 

Pretext  of  religion,  308,  note 
36. 

Priest,  power  in  political 
economy,  8;  was  a  public 
officer,  76;  the  Druid,  441; 
—craft,  origin  of,  16;  bu- 
pcrstitlous  belief  in,  313; 
nis  sacerdotal  and  sacrifi- 
cial paraphernalia,  388;  of 
Aristotle's  age,  496;  priest- 
hood, bound  in  the  secret 
mysteries,  62. 

Primeval,  men,  34;  race,  34; 
colors,  432,  note  16;  mind, 
433,  446. 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  13; 
entailment  upon,  615;  laws 
of  inheritance  and  rules  of 
entail   upon,  528. 

Prince  of  this  world,  513. 
■  Prison,  description  of  the 
Roman,  114;  the  public, 
112  and  note  18;  descrip- 
tion, by  Bombardini,  116; 
the  strikers  cast  into,  121, 
note  42;  broken  open  and 
60,000  prisoners  set  free, 
210;  note  12,  214;  was 
called  the  home  of  the 
proletaries,  248,  note  32. 

Private  union,  469,  note  37. 

Privateers,  societies  of,  469. 

Frobus,  emperor  of  Rome,  41. 

Proclaim  the  cult,  511. 

Procurators  with  their  qua*- 
tors,  398. 

Proeranistria,  female  guard- 
ian, 412,  414,  421. 

Proletarian  class,  ignored  by 
paganism,  387;  origin  of 
the,  47 ;  the  army  of,  282. 

Prompter,  at  the  theatre,  362, 
note  1. 

Propaganda,  system  of,  202, 
and  note  23;  of  organisa- 
tion, 407,  note  0. 

Property,  see  family;  com- 
mon, under  Lycurpis,  31; 
owners    of,    organized    for 
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held  5  years  from  electing 
an  aristocrat,  433,  note  20. 

Quinctio  L.  in  battle  with 
Castus,    282,   note    UP. 

Quinrtius,  defeated  by  Viria- 
thus,  146;  and  Tremellius 
Scrofa  defeated  by  Sparta- 
cus,  at  Petelia,  283. 

R 

Kace,  Asiatic,  32;  culture, 
486;  of  the  Spartans,  402- 
3;  of  the  Eagle,  or  aristoc- 
racy, in  the  prayer  of  Ores- 
tes, 520;  the  Hebrew,  523. 

Rag-picl<ers  and  patch -piecers 
unions,    382,    note    30;    see 

gypsy- 

Rangab^,  quoted,    465. 

Rape  of  Proserpine,  per- 
formed as  a  drama  at  Eieu- 
sis,  52,  63,  note  18;  of  Vir- 
ginia,  248    and   note   32. 

Raphael's  intimacy  with  Pope 
Leo,  86;  taint  of  labor,  501. 

Ravelli,  a  place  where  inscrip- 
tions  are   found,   325. 

Reaper,  of  ancient  Gaul,  625, 
note  100 ;  of  Pliny  and  Pal- 
ladius,  525-S. 

Reason,  guided  by  social  laws, 
22;  dawn  of,  34;  the  world 
to  adopt,  482;  used  on  two 
distinct  lines,  495. 

Rebellion,  slaves  in  prodigi- 
ous, 48;  in  the  United 
SUtes,  101;  other,  365; 
see  insurrections,  strikes, 
turmoils,  ix. ;  of  the  chil- 
dren, 482;  of  the  animate 
tools  of  labor,  524,  530. 

Reciprocating  shears,  in  an- 
cient reaper,  526. 

Records,  scarcity  of,  on  an- 
cient labor,  33;  tracing 
ba«lc  to  prove  their  age, 
386. 

Red,  flames,  207,  note  3; 
banner,  see  chapter  22,  pp. 


424-451;  flag,  an  account 
given  by  Polybius,  426, 
note  6;  the  champion  of 
tints,  431;  prevalence  of, 
in  industry,  436;  prohibi- 
tion law  killed  out  the  in- 
vention of  red  dyeing,  439; 
red  and  white  the  essences 
of  color,  439 ;  adopted  by 
the  Christians,  440;  the 
early  flag  in  the  United 
SUtes,  461. 

Redemption,  486. 

Regent,  Lycurgus  a,  by  in- 
heritance, 489. 

Registration,  of  friendly  so- 
cieties, 406. 

Rehabilitation,  of  ancient  la- 
bor, and  the  harvest,  477. 
628. 

Religion,  bringing  of,  into 
this  history,  a  necessity, 
vii.;  was  arranged  by  an 
Intercessor,  5;  the  original 
or  first,  6;  its  omission  im- 
possible, 8;  it  governed  po- 
litical habits,  II;  was 
based  upon  conscience,  26; 
the  handmaid  of,  25;  the 
working  people  were  religi- 
ous, 26;  of  the  slaves  of 
antiquity,  16;  of  Jesus, 
was  planted  by  a  laborer, 
20;  ancient,  23,  30;  Pa- 
gan, 31;  Aryan,  30;  a  part 
of  an  ancient  workingmao's 
life,  32;  ancient  forms  ex- 
ist in  modem,  32;  belief  of 
slaves,  37 ;  basis  of  Pagan, 
37 ;  slavery  the  outcome  of 
the  Pagan,  45;  origin  of 
the  Pagan,  47;  slaves  or- 
ganized under  pretenses  of, 
48;  of  Jesus,  50;  slaves  de- 
barred from  the  glories  of, 
66;  denying  the  equality 
of  men,  68;  Pagan,  71;  be- 
longed to  the  state,  82;  in 
this  history,  106;  of  Sicil- 
ian slaves,  167;  ua«d  as  a 
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Rogers,  Social  Life  of  Scot- 
land. 425,  note  1. 

Romans,  were  Aryans,  11; 
used  competitive  idea,  1 1 ; 
private  property  early  rec- 
ognized, 30;  downfall  of 
their  empire,  46;  literary 
era  of  the,  83;  for  social 
and  servile  wars  see  chap- 
ters under  those  heads; 
conspiracy,  109;  treachery 
of,  141;  attempt  to  enslave 
all  Spain,  148;  conquest 
of  Achaia  by  the,  169;  de- 
pended on  the  militia  to 
crush  Eunus,  170;  armies 
of,  organized  to  quell  rebel- 
lions, 170;  slow  to  realize 
the  power  of  Eunus  172; 
armies  of,  defeated  by 
Eunus  and  his  generals, 
177;  cities  of  the,  built  of 
wood,  321. 

Romanelli's  inscription  of 
gladiatorial  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  371. 

Romulus,  gives  to  married 
men  power  over  female 
slaves,   108,  note  8. 

Roscher,  2. 

Rose,  learned  Greek  scholar, 
304. 

Ross'  Inscriptions  Grequcs, 
420. 

Rotatory  form  of  mutual 
community,  466. 

Rudiment&l  colors,  429,  note 
10. 

Runaways,  etc.,  cremated,  37; 
slaves  called  psomokolophoi 
among  the  Chiana,  129, 
135;  slaves,  inscription, 
252,  note  40;  runaway 
slaves,  354. 

Runs,  forced  to  make  the 
runs   of   gladiators,    366. 

Rupillius,  fifth  man  sent 
against  Eunus,  177;  mal- 
feasance, 184,  note  94;  con- 
sul attacks  Eunus,  187. 


8 

Sabelline  judgment,  304,  note 
21. 

Sacerdotal  seat  or  chair,  390. 

Sackcloth  and  ashes,  458. 

Sacred,  hearth,  31;  and  civil 
communes,  74,  note  63;  as- 
sociations, 323,  note  12; 
which  unions,  404,  note  8; 
unions  so  defined  under  the 
law.  404,  note  2;  questions, 
481. 

Sacrifice,  Pagan  mode  of, 
14;  rites  of,  53;  given  by 
Viriathus,  143,  note  7;  of 
Salvius  to  the  Twins,  216, 
note  27,  222;  at  Messana, 
229;  human,  238;  avenging 
of  Spartacus,  265,  n.  77, 
asked  by  Lollius,  339,  note 
14;   Archon,  464. 

Saddle  and  bridle-makers, 
444. 

Saga  and  toga,  when  used, 
437,  note  25. 

Sagum   and   vexillum,   436. 

Sailors,  a  trade  union  of,  80, 
88. 

Sailors'  union,  sacred  to  Min- 
erva, 387,  note  3. 

Saint,  Bartholomew,  massacre 
of,  63;  originated  by  ego- 
ism, 47;  Cyril,  411;  Flour, 
448;  Germain-Lembron.  in- 
dustrial suburb  of  Parts, 
448;  Simon,  the  originator 
of  the  term  "bourgeoisie" 
484. 

Salarius.  353;  origin  of  the 
word  "salary,"  353,  note  8. 

Sallust,  125;  mutilated  works 
of,  170;  regretabic  loss, 
260,  note  57;  describes  the 
battle  of  Mt.  Oarganus, 
267,  note  80. 

Salona,  estate  of  Dioletian  at, 
503. 

Salt  works,  353. 

Saltatrix,    saltatrieula,    367. 
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Second  coming,  the  labor 
movement,  514. 

Secret  and  secrecy  of  the  un- 
ions, 419;  recognition,  71, 
note  60;  societies  in 
Homer's  time,  72;  intense 
secrecy  of  the  unions,  308; 
organizations  carried  red 
banners,  430;  of  red  dyes 
lost,  how,  439;  cult  secret 
in  Canaan,  459-00;  com- 
munes, and  great  men  who 
knew  of  them,  472;  com- 
mune, and  its  ancient  cult, 
611. 

Sedition,  of  soldiers  of  Spar- 
tacus,  207,  note  80. 

Seething,  fluid,  207,  note  3. 

Self-command,  superhuman  of 
ComanuB,  \S6;  aid.  370; 
defense,  counter  organiza- 
tions in,  482;  defeating,  484. 

Selfishness,   of   prayers,   519. 

Semeion,   or   vexillum,  420. 

Semitic  family,  Hebrew 
branch,  4 ;  race-struggles 
with  the  Aryans,  5;  racial 
characteristics,  1 1 ;  labor- 
ing classes  organized,  30; 
enterprise,  84;  used  in  col- 
lateral evidence,  484. 

SenatuB  consult!,  302. 

Sentinum,  inscription  of  the 
rag-pickers   found   at,    383. 

Sentius  (Cneus),  the  man 
who  died  while  yet  a  youth, 
344,  note   26. 

Septuagint   convention,   520. 

Sepulcralia,  or  Roman  burial 
societies,  305. 

Sepulchres,  sarcophagi  and 
mausoleums,  388. 

Sepulture,  right  of,  32 ;  dread 
of  being  deprived  of,  30. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  600. 

Servile  wars,  17;  of  Sicily, 
38;  of  Sparlacus,  what 
caused  by,  245;  revolt,  con- 
■idered  a  national  degrada- 
tion,   265;    also    392,    407, 


and  a^  ehapten  on  tbc 
war-strikes  of  the  ancient 
workingmen. 

Servilianus,  defeated  by  Viri- 
athus  at  Erisane,    147. 

Servilius,  reduced  to  disgrace, 
233. 

Servius  Tullius,  king  of 
Rome,  107,  117,  122;  Sul- 
picius  Galba,  a  Roman 
commander,  139;  Tullius 
and  Numa,  succeeded  by  a 
rapacious  slave-holding  pol- 
icy, 358. 

Setia,  a  city  in  Italy,  109; 
the  revolt  of  slaves  at,  111- 
12,  note  18;  traitors.  187. 

Seven  Apocalyptic  churohea, 
471. 

Sexes,  relation  between, 
among  the  ancient  slaves, 
38;  working  together  naked 
in  the  various  mines,  99; 
both  likewise  in  same  con- 
dition at  the  games,  488. 

Sharpeners,  of  swords  and 
javelins,  371. 

Shepherd,  see  Atbenion,  Aris- 
tonicus,  Cleon  and  the 
word,  farmer;  and  farmer, 
nicknamed  bacchanal,  121, 
note  38;  humble  and  with- 
out ambitions,  473. 

Shinglers,  338,  note   10. 

Shoemakers,  Cicero's  con- 
tempt, and  nickname  of, 
341,  note  20;  quarrels  of, 
443,  note  46 ;  Order  of  Cris- 
pins took  the  red  flag,  443. 

Shop-keepers,  of  Aristotle, 
497. 

Sicilian  Olympus,  the,  60; 
servile   war,   472. 

Sicily,  disastrous  strike  in, 
94,  103;  elTects  of  third 
Punic  war,  138;  shocking 
condition  of  slaves,  154; 
Eunus  made  king  of,  166; 
Greek  language  spoken, 
167;    the   granary    of    the 
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world,  217,  265;  cities  of, 
torn  open  hj  trunpi,  220 
and  note  37. 

Siclcle,  62S,  note  109. 

Sidon  and  Tyre,  home  of  all 
the  Phccnicians,  447. 

Siege,  of  Enna  by  Piso,  182; 
second  of  Enna,  187;  of 
Leuca,  200;  of  Lilybcum, 
219;  by  LucuUus  of  Trio- 
cala,  226,  note  49. 

Signs  (private)  not  inscrip- 
tions of  the  societies,  327, 
329. 

Silanu,  and  Macella,  great 
battles,  230;  head  waters 
of,  286;  battle  of  286-7, 
289,  note  128. 

Silver,  mines  of  Attica,  62; 
the  Laurian,  94-5;  cane  of 
Atbenion,  219  and  note  S3; 
and  gold  workers,  335; 
smiths,  344,  note  26,  and 
see  strilce. 

Similarity  between  Socratea 
and  Jesus,  517. 

Sin,  a  terrible.  437,  481-2. 

Sinus  Sejestanus,  217. 

Siphon,  in  use  before  Christ, 
527. 

Sister  of  Horstius  murdered 
by  him,  434,  note  22. 

Situations,  procured  by  the 
unions,  470;  see  co-opera- 
tion. 

Size  of  army  of  Eunus,  176; 
of  Spartacus,  286-7;  see 
army. 

SIcinned,  human  beings,  238. 

Slabs,  the  ancient,  lying  un- 
observed, in  their  original 
places  or  in  museums,  viii; 
are  being  constantly  un- 
earthed, 71;  the  law  re- 
corded on,  33. 

Slave,  relics  of  the  ancient, 
29;  equals  of  their  masters, 
30;  system  among  Aryans, 
30;  African,  29;  a  rich 
man's  chiVdieTi  Xmxasiv  %\\ 


run-away,  31,  135-7;  not 
mentioned  by  the  very  sa- 
cient  writers,  32;  the  em- 
tempt  of  masters  for,  33; 
poor  outlook  in  ancieat 
times  for  tEe,  36;  slavt- 
holders  used  to  kill  their 
children,  36;  the  fear  of. 
37;  superstition  at  fint 
prevented  his  revolt,  ST; 
he  multiplied  within  hii 
own  estate,  39;  branded 
and  marked  on  face  aad 
elsewhere,  41,  156,  note  IT. 
346,  note  30;  poorly  fed, 
9,  note  16,  40,  346.  note  SO; 
emancipation  of,  41;  lyt- 
tem,  42 ;  differentiation  ia 
his  favor,  45;  self-enfna- 
chised,  47 ;  denied  the  rigbt 
of  burial,  iT;  but  his  body 
burned,  48;  or  hung  up  to 
rot,  260;  murdered  by  bi> 
masters,  48;  was  admitted 
into  the  brotherhood,  59; 
note  27,  120,  317;  social 
condition  in  Greece,  61;  o< 
wax,  64;  trade,  64.  24& 
note  27;  prices  paid  for  hi* 
hire,  98;  of  Athens  deserts. 
101;  one  man  sometima 
owned  a  great  many.  96, 
see  numbers;  his  attempt 
to  burn  Rome,  107 ;  assisttd 
by  king  Servius  TuUius, 
108;  insurrection  of  Scio, 
123,  see  Drimakos;  fear  of 
his  rebellions,  102,  124; 
citizens  of  Enna  masaaertd 
by,  161-2;  system,  Eunoi 
attempts  to  destroy  the. 
166;  vengeance  of  the,  at 
Enna,  168;  often  beouM 
brigands,  174;  many  a  Bo- 
man  general  in  Sicily  wai 
defeated  by  the,  177 ;  sUtw 
of  Eunus  were  socialists, 
182;  Piso  defeated  aad 
driven  by  a,  184;  in  Ux 
maiority,  208;  aet  fro  b; 
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Sp«rtacuB,  204 ;  numbers 
that  were  crucified,  292; 
aTst«ni,  inroada  upon  by 
the  trade  unions,  401;  had 
a  religion,  431;  his  condi- 
tion in  Phtenicia,  467; 
crammed  populations  of 
Plato,  605;  dens  of  Sicily, 
606. 

Slavery,  partly  abolished 
among  the  Hebrews,  3; 
origin  of,  11;  a  second  con- 
dition in  the  establishment 
of  society,  17;  earlier  than 
eommunism,  30;  resistance 
of  slaves  to,  30;  at  present, 
that  of  chattels  is  extinct, 
30;  unwritten  age  of,  33; 
dooiety  outgrowing,  33 ; 
long  night  of,  40;  phenom- 
ena of,  55;  degradation  of 
Spartan,  63;  the  curse  of, 
72;  Plato  believed  it  just, 
80;  hideous  conditions,  117; 
superstitions  against,  128, 
129;  Viriathus'  fight 
against,  147-8 ;  immense 
growth  of,  just  before 
Christ's  time,  152;  in  Asia 
Minor,  192;  reviewed,  246, 
note  27,  102,  note  33,  107, 
124,  note  2;  the  antithesis 
of  trade  unionism,  327; 
Romans  grasped  Plato's 
fashionable  idea  of,  and 
calamities  which  resulted, 
606. 

Slaveholders,  wealth  and  num- 
bers, 276;  see  numbers. 

Sleight  of  hand,  213,  note  20. 

Slings,   338-40. 

Slipper,   half-slipper,  379. 

Snuurt,  in  sallies  and  satire, 
493. 

Smokers  of  wine,  343. 

Smyrna,  burial  place  of  Cra«- 
sui,  201. 

Snakes,  superstition  of  Grac- 
chus, 199. 

Social  wars,  nearly  nil  turn 


out  disastrously  for  cause, 
ix.;  ages  of  past,  marked 
by  a  want  of  feeling,  27; 
organizations,  ancient,  31; 
Jiabits  of  poor,  39;  wars, 
46,  59;  life  of  working 
people,  50;  condition  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  61;  wars, 
60,  71;  organizations  that 
helped  Spartocus,  to  al- 
most achieve  a  remarkable 
conauest,  262. 

Socialism,  2;  not  easily  seen 
through  competitive  sys- 
tem, 6;  the  perfect,  63;  em- 
ployment by  the  state,  341, 
note  19;  342,  n.  21;  none 
beyond  the  family,  456;  of 
Jesus,  456;  in  the  festivi- 
ties, state  paid  the  bills, 
464;  the  radical  of  Lycur- 
gus,  484. 

Socialistic  system,  21;  organ- 
izations, 58;  a  state,  82; 
Germany  stifled  the  efforts 
of,  33;  enjoying  their 
booty  in  common,  182. 

Society,  present  condition  of, 
toned  by  Mosaic  law,  8; 
its  deeds  of,  transmitted  by 
history  and  archieology,  11; 
first  form  of,  II;  condi- 
tions in  the  establishment 
of,  17;  ancient,  74;  middle 
condition  of,  18;  developed 
by  ethics,  25;  history  of 
ancient,  29;  outcasts  of, 
31;  will  outgrow  slavery, 
33;  began  with  the  bully, 
46;  two  ancient  classes  of, 
67;  two  great  classes  of 
Lacedsmonian,   63. 

Sociology,  students  of,  33,  41, 
59;  students  of,  are  forced 
to  drop  Plato,  403;  consis- 
tency with  the  study  of, 
459. 

Socrates,  recognized  the  la- 
bor unions,  30;  Plato, 
Aristotle,    Anatagoras   aod 
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Diogenes,  worshiped  im- 
nortal  gods,  389,  44S;  at 
the  PirtcuB,  472;  one  of  5 
remarkable  characters,  472; 
on  the  God  of  love,  610, 
note  76;  Crito  &  Ph»do, 
618;  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,   610. 

Sodalea,  what  they  were,  87, 
n.  87;  of  Italy,  39,  325; 
fullonum,  375;  correspond- 
ed to  the  thiaHotes,  466; 
unions  of  the,  suppressed, 
306,  note,  29. 

SoisBons,  Crispins  settled  at, 
380;  seat  of  the  Crispins, 
442. 

Soldier  of  high  stock,  341. 

Solemnities  of  labor  unions, 
339,  note  14. 

Solidarities,  rural,  422. 

Solitudo  Magiatratuum,  433, 
and  not«  20. 

Solomon,  trade  unions  aa 
early  as,  76;  King  of  the 
Jews,  84;  the  temple, 
334. 

Solon,  laws  of  61,  74;  regu- 
lations of,  79,  83;  trade 
unions  under  laws  of,  86; 
Solon  and  Numa's  law  the 
same,  290,  n.  13;  law  of 
Solon  and  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles identical,  309;  Solon 
of  Athens,  followed  Numa's 
trade  union  scheme,  320; 
his  homotaphoi  or  common 
tables,  460. 

Solution,  the  natural  of  the 
problems,  530. 

Sons  born  to  the  gods,  12, 
aote  4. 

Soothsayers,  Etnuean,  IIS, 
note  27. 

Sophists,  3,  02. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides,  361. 

Sorties,  of  Cleon.  184. 

Sosias,  a  Thracian  contrac- 
tor, 98. 

Soter,  or  Messiah,  421. 


Sottlshness,  falsa  opinion, 
461. 

Soul,  see  immortality;  eon- 
suit  chapter  iv.,  Eleusinian 
Mysteries ;  apothegm  of 
Lucretius,  22;  a  philosophy 
which  denies  the  immortal- 
ity of  the,  24 ;  origin  of  and 
belief  in,  10-28;  fed  the 
disengaged,  37  and  note 
22;  of  BUt«8,  264,  note  73; 
who  plod  without,  426; 
slave-souls  of  Plato,  497 ; 
of  Aristotle's   theory,   497. 

Soup  spoons,  spits,  ladles, 
bowls,   cups,   360. 

Southern  states,  slavery  of, 
39. 

Spain,  slavery  drove  free  la- 
bor from,  117;  see  wars  of 
ViriathuB    in,   pp.    138-60. 

Sparta,  massacres  of,  59;  ita 
war  with  Messenia,  60,  04; 
brutal  spirit  and  unfeeling- 
ness,  03;  jealous  of  Athena, 
102;  slaves  dangerous,  170. 

SpartacuB,  great  generaj;  is 
compared  with  Hannibal 
and  Napoleon,  vi.;  punish- 
ment for  rebellion,  ix.;  al- 
lusions to  24,  81,  109-10; 
uprising  of,  101,  note  31 ; 
well  received  in  Apulia  and 
Metapontem,  119-20;  hia 
fortune-telling  wife,  128; 
was  a  poor  man,  140;  the 
prodigious  conflict,  147; 
was  called  a  robber,  174;  a 
Thracian,  but  family  un- 
known, 242,  note  13 ;  in 
all  respects  a  workingman, 
242;  legends  of,  246;  a 
man  of  giant  frame,  fur- 
ther description  of,  245, 
249,  250;  a  serpent  coils 
about  his  head,  251,  note 
37 ;  escape  of,  253 ;  elected 
commander-in-chief,  265 ; 
line  of  march  and  tactica, 
261;  humane  qualitiea  and 
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charMter,  264,  286,  273; 
in  winter  quarters  he  dis- 
alloTred  gold  and  silver, 
263;  required  to  march 
through  Campania  to  Rome, 
283;  after  the  death  of 
CrixuB,  he  marches  to  the 
Po,  268;  and  his  army 
hemmed  in,  285;  his  death, 
287-94 ;  70  years  after  him, 
Christ  came,  452;  one  of 
the  6  remarkable  men,  472; 
his  mightiness,  607. 

Spartans,  under  Lycurgus, 
31;  a  favored  class,  63; 
compared  to  the  Athenians, 
100;  an  unsympathetic  peo- 
ple, 64 ;  believed  slavery 
was  right,  70;  division  of 
land,  488;   senators,  480. 

Species,    preservation   of,   0. 

Spectacles,  gladiatorial,  237, 
and  note  1. 

Speculators  in  human  flesh, 
372. 

Speech,  of  Drimakos,  120, 
note,  132;  of  Christ,  613- 
14. 

Spencer,  21. 

Spice  unions,  354 ;  gums,  nuts, 
seeds  and  other  raw  mater- 
ials of  the  perfumer*, 
392. 

Spinners',  weavers',  dyers' 
and  tailors'  overseers  had 
charge  of  the  state  work 
shops,  379. 

Spirit-worship,  command 
against  in  ilosaic  law,  17. 

Split-corn  grits  for  slaves, 
344,  not«  20. 

Spoleto,  inscription  of  fullers' 
union  found  at,  376. 

Spooks  and  Koblins.  246,  note 
3;  see  asylum,  also  goblin. 

Sportula,  figures  in  the  laws 
governing  sacred  unions, 
360. 

Spouting  monstrous  sparks, 
207,  note  3. 


Spurius  Rutllus,  a  Roman 
tri'june,  100. 

Squares,  of  the  Roman  army, 
282,  note  119. 

Standard,  white  at  Rome, 
•440. 

Star-gazer,  Athenion,  218, 
219,  note  35. 

Starvation  of  human  chattels, 
365,  of  Morgantion,  186; 
of  Cleon,  219;  wages,  484. 

State,  ancient  social,  84; 
slaves  owned  by  the,  344, 
note  26;  factories,  370, 
note  6;  control  of  works, 
377-0 ;  without  distinction 
is  without  slaves,  480;  paid 
the  festive  bills,  at  Anthes- 
teria,  464;  the  celebrated, 
495 ;  ownership,  624. 

Statesman,  a  work  by  Plato, 
79;   of  Aristotle,  497. 

Statistics,  of  gladiators,  239, 
note  5;  of  slaves'  living,  in- 
scribed on  the  Egyptian 
pyramid,  408,  note  4;  of 
cruciflxions,   292,   476. 

Statue,  of  Augustus,  41;  of 
the  Greek  Athena,  62,  86. 

Statute,  the  most  renowned 
of  antiquity,  433. 

Stealing,  authorized  by  Ly- 
curgus,  31,  note  8;  even 
taught  the  children,  490. 

Stichus,  on  the  faces  of 
slaves,  41;  their  brands, 
346,  n.  30. 

Still  small   voice,  481. 

Stoa,  of  Zeno,  603. 

Stock-farms,  the  German, 
306,  note  30;  bnsding, 
485. 

Stoicism,  423. 

Stolo  (Licinius),  law  of,  180, 
note  84;  see  Gracchus. 

Stonehenge,  massacre  of,  63. 

Stone  masons,  of  Athens,  88; 
cutters,  320-30,  remains, 
409. 

Strabo,  73.  164. 
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Strangers,  admitted  to  the 
memberahip,  467. 

Strntonice,  crowning  of,  422, 
and  plate;  honored  jubilee, 
422,  463. 

Strikes,  ancient,  unknown  to 
the  living  age,  vi.;  turned 
out  to  be  disastrous  in 
most  cases,  ix. ;  evidence 
regarding  them,  29,  40; 
the  ancient  and  modern,  94 ; 
in  Greece,  Rome  and  Sicily, 
94;  of  the  20,000,  at  Dece- 
lea,  95,  note  1,  101,  432; 
one  that  decided  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  99;  the 
servile  wars,  101,  note  32, 
HO;  one  at  Sunion.  103, 
106,  of  slaves  in  Macedon- 
ian mines,  106,  note  42;  of 
slaves  at  Rome,  107;  of 
Setia,  109.  note  12;  in 
Etruria,  116,  118;  in 
Apulia,  120;  at  Enna  in 
Sicily,  155;  causes  of  rup- 
ture of  Eunus,  157,  see 
Eunus;  in  Asia  Minor  out- 
lined, 195-6;  a  match  for, 
229;  Btrife-war,  hero  of 
the,  472;  see  Eunus,  Spar- 
tacus  and  Drimakos. 

Strongoli  or  Nsthus.  283. 

Struggle,  going  on,  0;  hu- 
manity's ancient,  30;  an 
early,  between  rich  and 
poor,  61 ;  did  our  era  rise 
from  labor  struggles  T  480, 
sq. 

Styx,  flowing  between  Hades 
and  Elysium,  62, 

Suffrage,  woman,  362,  and 
notes. 

Suicide,  of  Comanus,  186;  of 
Blossius,  200  and  note  19; 
the  mutual,  of  Satyros  and 
braves,  232;  forbidden  by  a 
rule  and  penalty  of  burial 
society,  317. 

Sun-god,  Syrian,  196;  wor- 
■hip,   in  Aaia   Minor,    196 


and  note  9,  334,  note  4 ; 
worship  of  Nemesis,  373. 
note  36,  409,  430;  god 
Apollo,  422,  450;  brilliant 
and  flaming  color  of,  428; 
worship,  the  common,  or 
popular  faith,  in  England, 
441;  heliopolitai  or  farmer- 
warriors  of  Aristonicua, 
607. 

Sundays,  none  for  workers, 
96. 

Sundikoi,  lawyers,  412. 

Bunion,  castle  of,  62,  104;  the 
miners'  strike  at,  104,  note 
38;  an  Athenian  mining 
city,  103;  bloody  mutiny 
of  slaves,  105. 

Superintendant,  of  public 
works,  inscription  showing 
political  action  of  unions, 
344,   n.   26. 

Superstition,  of  Egyptians, 
8;  of  slaves  checked  their 
revolt,  37;  was  the  mas- 
ters' bulwark  of  protection, 
43;  among  the  Greeks,  99, 
note  49;  of  the  Chiana 
about  Drimakos,  137 ;  in 
favor  of  Eunus,  176;  of 
Gracchus,  199. 

Supplicium,   the  noble,   467. 

Suppression  of  the  unions, 
262,  note  66;  of  religious 
unions,  309,  not«  40;  of  all 
unions,  323,  note  11;  un- 
ion of  cranisti,  by  council 
of  Laodicia,  400. 

Survival,  man  fighting  for, 
23;  of  Tryphon  and  Athen- 
ion,  225-6. 

Sussitoi,  common  table  com- 
munes, 469. 

Sutlers,  union  of,  358. 

Sutores,  or  shoemakers,  381. 

Sweeping  extermination,   178. 

Switzerland,  fossils  of,  34. 

Swoon  that  fell  over  man- 
kind, 453-4. 

Sword-makert,   338,   not«   10. 
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Spnbiosis  philia,  name  of 
Greek  commune,  460. 

Symbols  of  the  ancient  farm, 
28;  of  human  labor,  442; 
heraldic,  442. 

Symethu*,   river,    171,   215. 

Sympathy,  Bee  iraAcibility, 
concupiscence;  growth  of, 
166;  there  arose  an  occa- 
sional character,  458;  iras- 
cibility, concupiscence,  473; 
how  formed,  517. 

Symposiums,  see  cuts  and 
illustrations  representing 
various  ancient ;  customs 
and  manners  at  a,  72,  note 
66;  prayers  and  pceans  of, 
324.  419. 

Syncope,  that  fell  upon  roan- 
kind.  453. 

Synod,  or  sometimen  called 
the  synagogue,  420. 

Synodoi,  Greek,  the  synods, 
460. 

Syracuse,  unions  at,  74; 
Plato's  experience  at,  79; 
and  the  great  strike,  107, 
172;  proof  that  it  was 
taken  by  Eunus,  179-80; 
slaves  straggling  from,  207; 
theatre   at,   361. 

Syria,  great  numbers  brought 
from,  as  slaves,  to  Rome, 
166;  slaves  organized  in, 
167;  Greek  Spoken  in,  157; 
Ceres  worshiped  in,  158; 
Greek  speaking  unions  of, 
461. 

System,  stave,  49;  of  com- 
mon proprietorship,  31; 
patriarchahip,  34. 


Tabarnaele,  8. 

Table,  the  common,  76,  not« 
67,  see  Roscher ;  meats  in 
common  suppressed  by 
Pyrrhus,  247,  note  28;  mate 
of    Philip    the    king,    602; 


see  communism  or  triclin- 
ium; the  Twelve,  see  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

Tablets,  unheeded  by  science, 
46,  328;  see  inscription. 

Tactics  of  Eunus,  extermina- 
tion, 178;  of  Athcnion,  218- 
19  and  233,  note  70; 
against  enclosure  in  sieges, 
220,  233,  n.  70;  military,  of 
Rome  adopted  by  Spartacus, 
261,  note  37;  of  Crassus  to 
teaze,  276. 

Taint,  upon  labor,  33,  40, 
425,  491,  494;  some  strong 
men  dared  be  brave,  603. 

Talismans,  emblems,  memen- 
tos and  charms,  304,  S13. 

Tamia,  a  stewardess  or  house- 
wife, 412. 

Tarentine  gulf,  119,  170; 
city,  the  slaves  captured  at, 
162  and  262. 

Tarpeian  rock,  115,  note  27. 

Tarquin,  king  of  Rome,  108. 

Tartarus,  65,  89. 

Tartessus,  Romans  fortify 
themselves  at,   145. 

Tasaels,  of  banners,  443,  445. 

Tasters,  union  of,  359. 

Tauromanion,  number  of 
workingmen  massacred  at, 
ix. ;  taken  by  Eunus,  but 
recaptured,   186. 

Tax  gatherers,  unions  of,  80, 
311,  343;  slabs  showing 
great  numbers  of  such,  399- 
401 ;  gatherers,  chap,  xx., 
pp.  390-402;  of  forgers  and 
miners,  401,  note  10. 

Taygctus,  dashed  to  jelly  on 
the  rocks  of,  491. 

Teamsters  (vectuarii)  and  the 
collectors,  398. 

Technitai,  of  Aristotle,  498. 

Tectoriolse,  little  plaster  im- 
ages, 390. 

Temple,  of  Demcter,  43; 
ApoUo,  43;  of  Megaron,  63, 
66;    built  by  the  outcaata. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^H 
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^^^^B           60;      of     JeruaaleiD,     bow 

cub'    home,   245.    note    22; 

^^^^H            built,   84;    of   Solomon   and 

wife     of     Spartacus      also 

^^^B           Hiram,  84;  Eleusis,  86;  of 

from,  251. 

^^^^H           Minerva,  08;  of  the  horo6n, 

Thucydidcs,     67,     100,     404; 

^^^^H           dedicated  by  the  Chians  to 

wrote  while  in  exile,  68;  he 

^^^^H            the     manes     of     DrimalcoB, 

owned  mines  in  Masedonia, 

^^^^1           136-7,  note  10;  of  Ceres  at 

08. 

^^^B           Enna,   157;   of  Thalia,  207 

Thuria,   seized  by   Spartacus, 

^^^^1           and  note  3;   great,  erected 

261,  note  60;  where  he  es- 

^^^^H         through  government  employ. 

tablished    a    large    armory. 

^^^^H           341,   note    10;    of    Jupiter, 

336. 

^^^ 

Thyratira,  taken  by  Aristoni- 

^^M              Tenets,     business     of     sacred 

cus,  106. 

^^^^_             communes,  74,  note  63;  of 

Tiber,  river,  74,   116;   valley. 

^^^^B           Syrian    theogony,    105;    of 

unions  of,  04  note  62,  350, 

^^^^r           the  thiasos,  461,  note  18. 

note  1. 

^               Tents,  of  Roman  military  sys- 

Tibicenes,   Roman   and    Aule- 

^B                   tem,  426,  note  6. 

trids,    Greek     flute-players. 

^H               Tertullian,   in  defense  of  the 

360. 

^H                   early   Christians,   485. 

Tigers,   panthers,   bears,    etc.. 

^H               Testament,   of   Attalus,   101. 

370. 

^H                Textores,  and  textriees,  382. 

Tin    islands,   or    Cassiterides, 

^H               Thalia,  nymph,  206;  the  t<^m- 

442. 

^H                   pie  to  her  Twins,  207,  note 

Titinus    Gaddcus'    treacherr. 

^B 

211. 

^H               Thames  river,  446. 

Toga,    peace    garment,    436; 

^H               ThBtetus,  of  Plato,  70. 

peace    garment,    red,    436; 

^H               Theatres,  their  size,  361;  tee 

and  saga,  when  used,  436, 

^H                   circus,  amphitheatre. 

note    25;    chiton,    chlamys. 

^H               Theophanes,   125. 

himation,  440. 

^H                Theophilus,  411. 

Tombstones,      of      gladiators. 

^H                Theophrastus,    knew    of    the 

230,  note  6. 

^■^                   communities,  460. 

Tompkins,    Mr.    Henry,    406, 

^^^^_         Theseus,  battle  with  the  Ama- 

408,  413,  421. 

^^^B            zons,  40,   note   12,  00;   un- 

Tools,  for  sacrifice,  50,   note 

^^^^V            ions  as  early  as,   70. 
^^f              Theta,  Greek  letter,  meaning 

27;    of   labor,   a   difference 

between   ancient   and    mod- 

^H                   on  the  inscription,  "death," 

ern,  524;  men  and  women. 

^M 

the   ancient,    524,    527;    a« 

^H                Thiasos,   of   the   Greeks,    75; 

tools    men    were    national- 

^^^^B            the   prophets   of  the,    162; 
^^^^B           translation  from  stone  tab- 

ized,  527;  and  they  rebelled 

and    killed    their    masUrs, 

^^^H            leU.    412;     defined,    407-8, 

520. 

^^^^H           452,  and  shown  in  plate  fac- 

Torcellum,   slab   of,   inscribed 

^^^^M           ing    page    410;    also    421, 

by   the    ragpickers'    union. 

^^^^H            452;    "non    bacchicus   est," 

383. 

^^^V            463,  note  22;   became  mel- 

Toy-gods,     manufacture     of, 

^^m                   low  soil,  470. 

388. 

^H                Theirs.  448. 

Trades,  organized   in  aneient 

■F               Tbra«e,  mines  in,  08;  Sparta,- 

days,  v.;  multitude  of  an- 
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cJent  secret,  31;  unions, 
formed  by  freed  slaves,  47 ; 
existed  early,  48;  are 
courts  of  appeal,  55,  57, 
61,  74;  organizations  of 
freedmen,  73;  as  early  as 
Solomon  and  Theseus,  70; 
unions  in  Sicily,  80;  unions, 
a  state  institution,  82;  dur- 
ing the  Golden  Age,  83;  at 
the  PiriEus,  86;  organi7Ji- 
tion,  upheld  by  king  Serv- 
iuB,  108;  unions,  crowded 
out,  in  Rome,  152;  unions, 
search  for,  206,  note  1 ;  un- 
ion, genuine,  of  shoemakers, 
381 ;  unions  under  aid  and 
guaranty  of  government, 
396;  unions  the  most  pow- 
erful ancient  proletarian 
societies,  309;  unions  recog- 
nized and  employed  by  the 
state,  399;  unions  of 
Greece,  419;  unions  the 
same  as  the  eranoi,  466; 
Lucian's  choice  of  a,  500; 
of  Jesus,  470. 

Traders,  of  Canaan,  400. 

Training  school  of  gladiators, 
253,  note  41;  287,  note 
124. 

Traitor,  perfidy  and  treachery 
of  the  workingmen  to  each 
other.  112,  note  18,  pp.  147, 
187,  231,  265-8. 

Tramps,  and  freedmen,  172; 
between  masters  and  slaves 
were  ground  to  powder,  220, 
note  37. 

Transition,  period,  33. 

Translation,  of  Solon's  law 
for  the  Twelve  Tables,  87-8, 
notes  87,  88. 

Trans-substantiation,   51. 

Traps  and  tricks  of  Sparta- 
cus,  287,  note   124. 

Treachery,  of  workmen  against 
themselves,  186;  of  Nerva, 
210,  note  13;  and  217,  note 
28;    of    Tryphon,    223;    of 


Aquilius,  232,  against 
Spartacus,  265-6. 

Tribal  community,  ancient, 
30,  note  5. 

Tribunal,  slaves  withdrawn 
by  Adrian  from  the  domes- 
tic tribunal,  326. 

Tribunes,  elected  by  the  plebe- 
ians, 433,  and  note  20;  Clo- 
dius,  324,  note   15. 

Triclinarchs  or  stewards,  360. 

Triclinium,  abolished  by 
Christians  as  an  abomina- 
tion, 380. 

Trident,  of  Neptune,  91,  note 
96. 

Trinkets,  of  the  throne,  373; 
the  holy,  as  enormously 
manufactured,  390. 

Trffizen,  tutelary  aoter  or 
savior  from,  467. 

Trojans,   76. 

Trumpeter,  367. 

Tryphon,  assumed  name  of 
Salvius,  223;  sends  for 
Athenion,  223;  his  fear, 
225;  death  of,  228,  note  56. 

Tubicen,  368. 

Tullus  EostiliuB,  116  and 
note  27. 

Tumbler,  every  girl  was  a 
professional,  492. 

Turkey  and  its  red,  449. 

Turning-lathe,  use  of,  taught 
the  Britons,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 444. 

Tutelary,  divinity  of  ^he  for- 
tune tellers,  373,  note  36; 
saints,  380;  which  eon- 
trolled  labor,  440,  446; 
banner  of  Pierrefort,  449; 
soters,  467. 

Twelve  Tables,  law  of,  61, 
244,  246;  Dirksen,  on 
hetcrs  and  sodales,  76; 
GaiuB  on  right  to  combine, 
87-8,  notes  87,  88;  they 
permitted  labor  organiza- 
tion, 265;  celebrated  an- 
cient  code,   300;    engraved 
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on  eleven  sl&bs,  301 ;  cama 

Uwi  u  the  Greek,  308.  note 

38. 
Twins,  pool  of  the,  207,  note 

3;    of   Jupiter   and  Thalia, 

208,  222. 
TjrrannuB,  Men,  104,  note  30. 
T^ant,    of    Sicily,    king    of 

slaves,  364;  the'epbori,  489, 

see    epbori ;    Agathoclea,    a 

potter.  502. 
T}Te,  Phsnician  city,  84. 
Tyrian  red,  438. 

U 

tJIpiaa,  on  natural  righta, 
608,  note  69. 

Unions,  of  mercenaries,  39; 
of  slaves,  69,  see  slave;  of 
laborers  (Greek),  61;  of 
clerks,  76;  of  workingmen 
for  resistance,  78;  turned 
into  banditti,  81 ;  discus- 
sion in  secret,  87;  danger- 
ons  competitors  of  slavery, 
328;  of  farmers  rare,  402; 
synonyms,  for  different 
countries,  460-1;  see  organ- 
ization,  and   trades. 

United  States,  growth  of  la- 
bor movements  in  the,  87; 
the  great  civil  war,  101, 
note  31;  bureau  of  labor, 
103;  note  3;  appropriately 
adopted  the  stars  and 
stripes,  429. 

Unwashed,  the  Spartan  youth, 
492. 

Uprisings,  the  ancient,  al- 
most unknown  to  the  liv- 
ing age,  v. ;  va^e  evidence 
of  their  antiquity,  29,  note 
2;  ancient  struggles  and 
strikes,  40;  in  Attica,  102; 
contagious,  106,  and  note 
3;  of  Eunus,  immediate 
cause,  160;  at  Perganus, 
191-204;  see  slave,  wars  of 
the. 


Urinatorea  (divers),  73,  UO, 
note  1,  393. 

Utica,  near  Carthage,  fnr- 
nished  elephants  against 
Viriathus,    146   and   plate. 

Utopia,  10.  note  1.  17. 

Utricolaria    (bagpipe),    SOS. 


Vacancy,  433  and  iiot«  SO. 

Vale  cf  tears,  313. 

Varinius,  defeat  of,  258,  note 
64;  great  battle,  260;  and 
of  Picenum,  261,  note  CO. 

Varro  (Char is)  quoted,  251 
and  note  37. 

Vascula,  spits,  ladles,  eupa, 
soup-spoons,  and  bowls,  360. 

Vascularii  (metal  vesael 
makers),  were  skilled  work- 
men, 360  and  404. 

Vatican,  the  ancient  works 
lost  in,  160,  166;  btg- 
ments,  261,  note  60;  where 
is  a  bazea  or  ancient  ahoe, 
380. 

Vaulted  dome,  426;  firma- 
ment, 495. 

Vectigalia,  means,  revenues, 
80  and  note  74;  system  of 
the,  117,  369  i  see  tax  col- 
lection. 

Veleda,  264.  note  73. 

Vellejus  Paterculus,  his  ac- 
count of  the  wars  of  Viria- 
tbus  and  Spartacus.  147; 
Paterculus  on  numbers  of 
army  of  gladiators,  287. 
note  123. 

Vengeance,  of  Hermotius,  128, 
note  7;  of  Rupillius,  186; 
intimidation  and,  of  Plato, 
202,  note  22;  irascibilitr 
and,  once  more  vindicated. 
228;  -wreaking  infuriates, 
367;  506,  note  67;  of  Je- 
hovah, 622. 

Venison,  fish  and  mutton  tha 
aristocratic  food,  347. 
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VentidiuB  Bassus,  consul,  41. 

Venus,  battle  oi  the  hill  of, 
143. 

Venusia  in  Lucania,  inscrip- 
tion of  perfumers  found  at, 
393. 

Vema  or  home-born,  362. 

Verona,  inscription  of  wine 
commune,  343. 

Verres,  a  prietor  or  governor 
of  Sicily,  80,  note  74,  156, 
244;  had  no  respect  Ion 
humanity,   139. 

Vesuvius,  the  then  peak  of, 
254;  height  of,  before  the 
eruption,  254. 

Vessel-maJiers  (Vascularii), 
404. 

Vetilins,  overthrown  and 
killed  by  Viriathus,  142, 
note  6,  144. 

Vezillum  or  seme  ion,  426; 
was  a  red  flsg,  426,  note  6, 
435-6. 

Via,  the  Appian,  or  Appian 
Way,  254;  Way,  scene  of 
the  crucifixion  of  six  thou- 
sand working  people,  291 ; 
Aquillia,    joining    the    Ap- 

Sian  Way,  was  taken  by 
partacus,  264;  Sacra,  P. 
Nicanor  the  perfumer,  on 
the,  393. 

Vic,  Vic-le  Comte,  its  half- 
red  banner,  448. 

Victualing  system,  360,  360. 

Vigano,  Prof.  Francesco,  406. 

Vineyard  of  the  Lord,  480. 

Vini  Susceptores,  354. 

Virgin  Mary  shown  on  red 
flag,  445. 

Virginia,   rape   of,   248,   note 

Viriathus,  chapter  viii.;  story 
of,  commenced,  139;  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  140, 
and  notes  2,  3,  4;  was  a 
poor  man,  140;  collects  his 
band,  141;  speech  of,  142; 
governor    of    Spain,     142; 


successful  retreat  to  Tri- 
bola,  143;  defeats  a  Roman 
auxiliary  force  and  Vetillus 
killed,  144;  made  king,  146; 
destroys  the  forces  of  Quinc- 
tius  and  /Emilius,  146;  and 
defeats  Plautius,  146;  de- 
feats Servilianus  at  Ere- 
sane,  1 46-7 ;  makes  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Rome,  147; 
held  Rome  in  check,  148; 
murdered  by  his  own  men, 
147;  great  gladiatorial 
wake,  148-0;  red  banner 
planted  in  the  land  of,  460; 
influence  of;  475. 

Vitelliiu,  emperor  of  Rome, 
41. 

Vlastos,  recent  discovery  by, 
63. 

Vogt,  Professor,  mentioned, 
21,  406. 

Voice,  plaintive,  still  small 
481. 

Volsinii,  siege  of,  where 
2,000  statues  and  images 
were  taken,  389. 

Voodooism,  616. 


W 

Wages,  early  aversion  to,  2; 
slavery,  33;  in  time  of 
Pericles,  86,  98;  slavery 
fast  going,  474,  note  60; 
earners,  as  Aristotle's  4th 
class,  497. 

Wa^n-makers,  838,  note   10. 

Waiters  were  also  tasters, 
369;  and  cooks  of  Sparta, 
490. 

Wakes,  antiquity  of,  96;  ori- 
gin of,  237 ;  gladiatorial  in 
honor  of  O'ixus'  ghost, 
270,  note  85. 

Wallace,  numbers  of  man- 
kind) 244,  note  17 ;  on  the 
ancient  census,  301,  note 
17. 
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Wkif)*.  a*d  Mi'iifciil  nse,  mt 
SaKiM.  223.  nd  «otc  43; 
IwKf  hip  of  P.  CrwHMi. 
201,  aote  20;  origiaal  dorr- 
ati^W,  430. 

Wktf^ped  every  aig^  431. 
aoto  U;  sad  ftra^ed, 
K4;  aaea  sad  wnww,  for 
the  "McMef  of  a  ekoaca 
924. 
in  bwthf  mjikiAogf, 
cnblcBiatia  <d  degret,  425: 
wimw  of  tum-oiAor,  430; 
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k^i^  lS?.  434. 
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Wute,  m 


344.»«e24,»«5;  Tsalian. 
<abe    M- 
,4«1-,  pnM- 
4CS. 

«f  Sfsrta- 
cm,2ii.X>L 

Witcftnaft,  — g  Bgyp- 
tiaH,  8;  a^  tetaae  t^ 
iaS.  373. 

Waaea,  paiied  aa  gladiatnra, 
237.  aote  1;  wtincy  of, 
2M,  aote  73;  ia  politiea  at 
Poapoi.  351-2,  and  aoUs 
3,  4,  5;  were  pmminmt  of- 
Ceen  ia  the  naioBS,  393; 
took  their  stand  in  IIm  vn- 
ioBS  with  dignity,  400;  a* 
■MBbcn,  419;  in  the  thia- 
■oa.  42L 

WoDdar  world,  prinutr*«  man 
ia  the,  4«;  of  the  aneient 
world,    207,    aote    4;    and 
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awe  caused  adoration  of 
the  aun,  428. 

Woodworkers  under  two 
names,  320-1 ;  workers  un- 
der Augusta,  323,  note  10. 

Work,  procured  by  the  un- 
ions, 470. 

Workhouse,  233,  note  70; 
prisons,  iron  of,  for  armor, 
258,  note  53. 

Workingmen,  number  massa- 
cred at  Enna  and  Tauro- 
manian,  ix. ;  number  cru- 
cified by  Crassus,  and  Pom- 
pey,  ix.;  not  originally 
citizens,  12;  condition,  low- 
liness of,  in  ancient  times, 
12;  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope combine  against  brute 
force,  20;  as  a  fllave,  30; 
figure  little  in  history,  48; 
societies  of,  40 ;  political 
institutions,  no  court  of 
appeals.  .55;  assassinated, 
60;  had  the  right  to  or- 
fanize,  61 ;  excluded  by 
Lycurgus,  83;  condition  of, 
in  Sparta,  64;  fought  for 
Sparta.  68;  murder  of  2,- 
000,  68,  note  46;  worked 
directly  for  the  govern- 
ment, 75;  littleness  of  the 
ancient,  78;  Plato  against 
the,  79;  driven  from  the 
crusade,  92 ;  hated  Plato, 
92-3;  protected  by  gods, 
103,  note  34;  terrible  con- 
dition of,  in  Rome,  138; 
cruel  treatment  of,  causing 
great  wars,  152;  had  no 
Bouls,  163;  as  a  class,  how 
formed,   486;    Jesus  in  all 


respects  one,  114,  472,  508, 
500  and  517. 

Works  and  Days,  a  book  by 
Hcsiod,  on  labor  question, 
122. 

Workshops  in  the  emperor's 
palaces,  378-9. 

Worship,  in  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus, 31 ;  right  of,  32";  by 
sacrifice,  37;  of  gods,  42; 
of  the  Lord  by  his  children, 
47;  character  of,  at  Eieusia, 
49;  important  right  of,  70. 

Wreaths  and  ribbons,  422. 

Wyoming,   massacre   at,  63. 


Xanthos,  a  slave,  builds  • 
temple,  104,  not«  30. 

Xenocles,  a  master  mason,  91. 

Xenophon,  S3,  96,  not«  9;  and 
the  "imperishable  laws," 
484;  quotes  Socrates,  510, 
note  76;  on  prayer,  520. 

Xipe,  gladiatorial  feasts  of, 
238. 

z 

Zama,  battle  of,  113. 

Zend,   484. 

Zeno,  in  love  with  the  girl 
trade  unionist,  423;  Aris- 
totle borrowed  from,  477; 
the  stoic,  503. 

Zeus,  man-god,  11,  note  2; 
great  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian, 62. 

Zeuxes,  and  Hermias,  slayers 
of  Damopbilus,  163. 
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